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rate of nvers in building up their deltas, in carving gorges, and in cutting 
through rock ledges. 

The paleontologist also helps, as does the paleobotamst, for they, too, are 
seeking a time sequence for their material. Their researches have supple- 
mented and corrected the results of the geologist. Hence, since men, animals, 
and plants were so closely associated, the time schedules of the three scientists 
have been applied to the early parts of the human kory. 

As the student approaches historic times, the records of human life are 
greater m variety and number. A time sequence has been developed on the 
basis of improvement in the technique of making flint implements, of increase 
m the variety of ornaments, and, best of all, in the development of pottery. 
Clay vessels, once broken, are more easily replaced than repaired. Fragments 
of pottery resist the destructive forces of nature, and are most likely to be dis- 
carded in one spot. Ceramic material thus forms the largest single product of 
excavation, and its arrangement, m the order of improvement, furnishes the 
most widely used foundation for the relative chronology of man of the neo- 
lithic (new stone) age. The Sequence iDates set up for prehistoric Egypt by 
Sir W. M. Flinders Petrie are derived from this arrangement of material, as 
are the divisions Erech I (the earhest) to Erech VI (the latest), Troy I to 
IX, etc. Sir Arthur Evans has classified Cretan material into Early, Middle, 
and Late Mmoan, with three subdivisions for each class. 

The presence of foreign objects m an area is used to connect it with the 
area from which the imported article came. A Cretan vase found in Troy 
hints at, if it does not establish, a connection, at a given time, 
between the two separate culture centers. Other time relations 
sprmg from the diffusion theory. This theory, simply stated, 
is that no invention or discovery has been made independently in two differ- 
ent places. There are some apparent duplications which are extremely dijffi-*" 
cult to explain, but the theory is still widely accepted. Clay seals, for example, 
have been found in the Indus, the Tigris-Euphrates, and the Nile Valleys. 
Diffusionists locate the point of discovery either in Egypt, or in the Persian 
plateau. If the first be true, seals came later to the Tigris-Euphrates country, 
and last of all to India. If the second be true, India and Mesopotamia may 
have received the invention at the same time, but the use in Egypt was cer- 
tainly later than that in Mesopotamia. The invention of a perforated battle 
axe head is attributed to men of the Near East who were using copper or 
bronze for weapons. It follows that stone duplicates of this type of axe found 
in Scandinavia are copies of, and later in time than the Near Eastern axes. 
From studies of all these types of evidence come parts of the complex answer 
to the question, When did men of the Ice Age live?^ 

Primitive man was a hunter, the chief in a world of hunters and victims. 
Missile and striking weapons were made from a flint core or flakes chipped 
therefrom (paleoKths), and gave him superiority over his rivals. The hides 
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of his Victims offered protection against cold and storm Implements of bone 
improved his handiwork, and the barbed hook made fishing 
easier for him. His ability to produce and to maintain fire 
gave him immediate security from animal attack and partial control of an 
extremely useful natural force. 

Additional information concerning primitive man comes from a variety of 
sources. The accounts by civilized observers of tribes still m a primitive stage, 
and the survivals of savage customs which have persisted in the literature of 
groups emerging from barbarism, are also used. The story is not a simple one, 
since there are great differences in the rate and character of development of 
human groups. Still, it is agreed that these Ice Age hunters, whether 
they lived m Western Europe, Bulgaria, South Russia, Syria, or the Nile 
Valley, made some use of their leisure time to improve along cultural and 
social lines. 

Paleolithic man reproduced on the walls of his cave home and on the 
smooth surface of bone the vivid memories of incidents in his life work, the 
pursuit of game. The skill developed in design and in the use 
of color was remarkable. The product was not so much art for 
art’s sake as art for magic’s sake. It was thought that a pic- 
ture of success in the hunt might bring real success. The same practice, called 
imitative magic, employed by primitive groups today, lends credence to this 
hypothesis. Belief in a future life is also inferred, although the only direct 
proof of thought about immortality in the mind of paleolithic man is the 
fact that he buried his dead. 

The most obvious organization of primitive hunters would be that of a 
hunting pack, with the single object of securing an adequate supply of food, 
with the single ideal to establish an equilibrium between food 
supply and food demand. All of the institutions of the group 
would be developed to attain that ideal The best extant illustration of a 
series of social regulations with maintenance of equilibrium as its end is 
found in the totemic groups of Australia. These groups have preserved, in 
unchanging surroundings, a stage of development shared by all primitive 
hunters. Paleolithic men needed and accepted a leader. They established per- 
manent homes, or headquarters, and exchanged their surplus for the surplus 
of other hunters. They separated women’s work from men’s, and recognized 
the rights of some individuals to ownership of weapons and clothing. They 
had acquired some ideas of private property, and had made the first steps 
in political and economic organization. The interpreters of the forces and the 
phenomena of nature, that is, the priests or medicine men, had been smgled 
out from the group. Specialization of tasks was the most influential of these 
accomplishments. It gave the women opportunity to exploit the fruits, nuts, 
vegetables, and grasses around the permanent camp; it fixed the women, chil- 
dren apd ip a soft of home where the products of the hunt and other 
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additions to the food supply could be secured and preserved; and it no doubt 
was the immediate predecessor of the manufacture of vessels (of hides, 
gourds, or woven grasses) in which food could be stored^ The control by 
nature over man was giving way slowly to a control by man over his environ- 
ment. 

The final retreat of the ice brought great changes in climate and vegetation 
to the northwestern quarter of the eastern hemisphere. As the belt of storms 
moved northward, the southern grasslands became and, fore- or 

ing the hunters to the water sources, the oases and the great kte Old Stone 
river valleys. In the northern section, forests gradually filled Ettrope 
the plains which had supported the hunters’ prey. The movements of men 
were much more complicated than those in the south. Some refugees from 
the encroaching forests settled on the shores of seas or lakes where they main- 
tained life on fish and other sea food. Others migrated to the east along the 
loess plains which extended to the Hindu Kush range. They were accom- 
panied, or followed, by refugees from the Saharan drought who found new 
homes in the small unforested clearings of western and central Europe. The 
changes in environment were too violent and too drastic to be overcome by 
the hunters. On the whole, the period was one of disaster and of the lethargy 
of defeat for the hunters of Europe, which long remained a cultural back- 
water. The remains of the late Old Stone Age are those of decadence. In order 
to find traces of progress, one must turn to areas where climatic change was 
more gradual. It was in North Africa and the Near East that the transition 
from primitive to civilized life began. 

The transition was one of advance along many lines. Man of the New Stone 
(Neolithic) Age, of the polished instead of the chipped flint, is distinguished 

from his predecessor by his increasing control over nature. ,, , , 

1 1 1 . .1 1 1 r r • Neohthwman 

This included improvement m the methods or handling in- 
animate matter. His tools were more efScient, He applied fire to the harden- 
ing of clay into pottery, and, later, to the reduction of metallic ores. Boats 
and carts reduced the terrors and difficulties of his journeys. This improve- 
ment in means of communications meant the sharing of inventions and dis- 
coveries by many human groups. The domestication of animals was another 
line of development. Man and dog had long been associated in the hunt. But 
neolithic man domesticated other animals for iheir milk, or meat, for their 
muscle power, and for their ability to carry him easily and rapidly. Plants 
were domesticated for the food and clothing materials which they supplied. 

The advance was decidedly irregular. There are even exceptions to the 
rule which makes the polishing of flints the first step, and there are many 
instances in which the domestication of animals was a practical impossibility. 
The presence of the plant or animal to be domesticated, and the ease with 
which the process of domestication could be accomplished, had a great deal 
to do with the advance from the hunting stage to the pastoral or the agricul- 
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tural Stage. Thus^ men o£ the grasslands became pastoral nomads with domes- 
ticated animals but with few or no domesticated plants. Men of the open 
woodland domesticated plants, but still looked to game as the chief source of 
food supply. On the other hand, ullable soil, the presence of the nobler grasses 
(wheat, millet, barley), and animals which could be domesticated, trans- 
formed hunters into farmers and animal users. This ideal combination was 
found in the valleys of the Nile, the Tigris-Euphrates and the Indus rivers. 

At first glance, these areas appear much more promising than the forests 
of Europe for students of man’s development. There is a greater expectancy 
Absence of paleo- Continuity in the record where continuity of residence is a 
hthc evidence in probability. Diggings at Anau in Turkestan, at Susa and Ur 
Near East ht2Ld of the Persian Gulf, at Badan and Deir Tasa on 

the Nile and at Knossus in Crete, have established the existence of neolithic 
culture from one to two millennia before the use of polished flints in Europe. 
But the eastern sites have revealed no trace of paleolithic man. The Aegean 
area is similarly barren, and even in Egypt where both old stone and new 
stone implements have been found, the transition period is not fully docu- 
mented. Until the time when additional evidence has been uncovered, the 
student of history must fill with inference the gap between the Paleolithic and 
the Neolithic Age. 

Although the transition itself cannot be described, there is ample proof of 
the great social difference between paleolithic hunter and neolithic herder 
Effects of animal farmer. The pastoral nomad owned animals which he 

and plant had to defend and control. He had relatively little work to 

domesticaiton perform, no great need for specialization. The tendency to 

remain in small groups was marked, although a temporary union of larger 
numbers might be formed for raids, or for defense against a common enemy. 
Experience and skill were superior to strength; hence the oldest member of 
the group ruled the others. His power was recognized in every sphere of life, 
making him the economic, judicial, political, and religious leader. 

Domestication and cultivation of plants were much more difficult tasks. 
They required co-operation, provision for the future and division of labor. 
They held men in one locality and forced them to build homes and barns. 
Larger groups were desirable and practicable. Political organization varied, 
although centralization and the rule of one man seem to have been the ideals 
of the neolithic farmer. 

The added leisure of herder or of farmer brought further advance along at 
least three lines, each one the result of individual thought. The successful 
leader used his leisure to find ways and means of procuring 
more food, better methods of storing food. He sought to in- 
crease trade with other groups, to regulate trade within the group, and to 
improve its organization. Either the leader or some other individual concerned 
Hmself with &e relationship between the group and the unknown. An expla- 
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nation of the forces of nature was given in the form of myths which peopled 
the world with powers to be placated or controlled. The individual whose 
myths were accepted and whose advice as to methods of placating or con- 
trolling the powers obtained the best results was highly honored. The advice 
was generally given in the form of prohibitions, words which must not be 
said, objects which must not be touched, actions which must not be per- 
formed. The positive acts were usually reserved for the adviser, the man who 
knew. A third type of individual also aided the group. This type was repre- 
sented by the man who first pohshed the chipped flint, who first fixed a 
handle to his stone weapon, who formed the first bone needle, who made the 
first potter’s wheel and the first loom. These three types, leader, priest, and 
inventor, are responsible for all that we have in our hves above and beyond 
that of the primitive hunter. Habit and custom were strong; new ideas were 
looked upon with distrust. But the opportunity was there, and some dared 
to accept It. The results were an increasing respect for others and their rights, 
the growth of a sense of security, and the development of a feeling of moral 
responsibility. The list of differences between the hunter and the herder- 
farmer could be extended indefinitely It would include for the latter the abil- 
ity to generalize, the power of abstraction, concepts of time, space and of 
value; in short, the bundle of characteristics which are attributed to civilized 
man. 

Two great inventions have given to the history of man a reality much more 
vivid than that of the history of rocks, or of flora and fauna. The first was 
language, the means of transmitting the experiences of one 
generation to the next. The second was writing, which 
makes possible the study of these experiences of mankind 
as they have been preserved on clay, stone, metal, parchment, or papyrus. 

Actual writing was preceded by the active desire of man to record his 
actions, hopes, and thoughts. Paleolithic man pictured on cave walls the ani- 
mals which he had killed, or those which he hoped to kill with the aid of 
magic. His successor in the Neohthic Age had the problem of adapting this 
picture writing to his more comphcated life. He might simphfy the picture 
so that the representation of animal or man would not be a portrait but a 
mere word-sign for any animal or man. The word-sign was then made more 
definite by indications of the actions or occupations of the subject. A plow- 
man would be designated by the word-sign for man and the word-sign for 
plow. The eye or the ear would be emphasized to indicate seeing or hearing. 
This process, after a length of time, would, and did, produce a number of 
word-signs so numerous that they could not be remembered. The number 
was reduced in two ways. Words which sounded alike would be represented 
by the same sign. Thus the picture of a shoemaker’s tool might mean awl 
or all. Again, the sign for man might be used in combination to mean some- 
thing not a human being, as, for example, the first syllable of man-hole, or 
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of mandate. This advance from word-sign to syllable-sign was made in 
Egypt before 3000 B.C., perhaps even earlier m the land of Sumer. 

The use of syllajDic writing made it possible to express all parts of speech 
and to reproduce thoughts on papyrus or clay. Syllable-signs were gradually 
reduced, for convenience in writing, to simple conventional forms. The next 
step, that IS from a syllable-sign to a consonant-sign, was actually made m 
Egypt. But the Egyptian alphabet replaced only in part the syllable-signs. So 
cumbersome was the writing which visiting Greeks found in Egypt in the 
sixth century B.C., that they could explain it only as a purveyor of magic. 
They called* it sacred carving, hieroglyphic. 

It was in Syria that true alphabetic writing was first developed. A language 
of syllable-signs, having its origin in Sumeria, had been adopted as a means 
of communication by the traders of the Near East. Its name, cuneiform, was 
derived from the marks made by a wedge-shaped reed on clay tablets resem- 
bling a half-used cake of chocolate-brown soap. This form of script, although 
less artistic than the Egyptian hieroglyphs, was much more easily written. 
For many centuries it satisfied traders and diplomats. But in the sixteenth or 
fifteenth century B C., the merchants of North Syria began experimenting 
with the Egyptian alphabetic signs, and produced a true alphabet. Recent 
finds at Ras Shamra indicate cuneiform influence on the experimenters. The 
undeciphered script of Crete also may have exerted some influence But the 
alphabet which finally triumphed, the Phoenician, had many Egyptian fea- 
tures. Like Its predecessor, the Phoenician alphabet lacked vowel sounds, a 
contribution which was made by the Greeks. 

The first known division of time based on human reasoning was made in 
the Nile Valley. Some observer noted that the star of Sothis and the sun rose 
together at the time of the annual flood. The phenomenon was 

mrecorLd hTtor observed again after an interval of three hundred sixty-five 
m near e s y intervening period was then divided into twelve 

months of thirty days each and a holiday season of five days. Unfortunately 
for the Egyptians, the true solar year is approximately three hundred sixty- 
five and a quarter days, and the sun and Sothis rise at exactly the same time 
only once in fourteen hundred sixty years. The result was that the months to 
which the Egyptians adhered with religious zeal, gradually fell out of step 
with the seasons after which they were named. The generally accepted year 
in which this observation was made is 4236 B.C. It would be unwise to call 
this the first recorded date in human history, since no record was made at 
the time, nor was the Sothic year, or cycle, ever used to date an event. 

The common practice of the Egyptians was to locate an event in the proper 
year of a king's reign. This was al^ the practice in Sumeria. There the adop- 
tion of a lunar year (a year of twelve tnoons plus) made the calculation of 
each New Year's Day m extremely difficult problem. Many centuries later, 
the Assyrians named thm years after annually elected officials. The preserva- 
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tion of many Assyrian lists of these officials gives a fairly solid foundation 
for the dating of Assyrian history as well as for the history of those who 
came in contact with the Assyrians. It should be remembered that every date 
before 893 B.C., the oldest Assyrian record, is the result of calculation based 
on incomplete and inaccurate data. 

Social and political organization was also advanced m certain locahties at 
the dawn of history. It is probable that we shall never be able to traae human 
advance to a single center of diffusion. On the basis of exist- 
ing evidence the only sound statement which may now be civthzfiwn^'^ 
made is that favorable environment and the will to work have 
produced civilizations which apparently have enjoyed independent develop- 
ment and which have made separate and distinct contributions to European 
culture. 

The desert which stretches from the Atlantic to the Indian Ocean and 
along Its northern border to the Indus Valley, layjn the path of the cyclonic 
storm belt during the periods when Europe was covered with 
ice. But with the final retreat of the ice, the storm belt moved 
northward. The slow process of desiccation reduced the habitable districts of 
what was once forest land to a number of oases, the largest of which is the Nile 
Valley. Cutting its path from the highlands of equatorial Africa through the 
rocky heights of the southern Sahara, the Nile flows slowly through the desert 
to the Mediterranean. The last part of its course, known from ancient times 
as Egypt, is only a narrow strip of fertile land never more than ten miles in 
width and about three hundred miles in length. Great cliffs on either side 
give way to sandy terraces which descend gradually to the rich soil of the 
lands bordering the river. Well filtered through rapids and cataracts, the Nile 
bears, even at the flood, only the most enriching of sediment which its waters 
spread in a thin film over the lowlands. At the mouth of the river the tideless 
Mediterranean has made possible the formation of a vast delta, a triangle 
with a base of about one hundred fifty miles and an altitude of about one 
hundred miles. To the travelers of classical antiquity the river was at once a 
mystery and a blessing. Herodotus, the Greek historian, puzzled in vain over 
the lateness (July) of its annual flood, but was convinced that the very exist- 
ence of Egypt depended on it. It was he who described Egypt as the gift of 
the Nile. The gift was not a perfect one, however, for, although the even cli- 
mate freed the farmer from many of the hazards of agriculture, absence of 
ram made irrigation a necessity. 

At first glance, Egypt appears to be completely isolated. Above and along 
the cataracts lies a district not attractive to human settlers. To the east and 
west are desert areas, while to the north lies the Mediter- ^ 

ranean. Egypt has nevertheless been invaded from each of 
these directions in the long course of her history. The astonishing feature of 
Egyptian history i$ not the lack of visitors, but the ability of its people to 
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Egyptianize them. Paleolithic hunters came to the edge of the valley, where 
they preyed upon ostrich and gazelle. They did not penetrate the valley floor 
with its heavy growth of timber and its sluggish waters infested with croco- 
diles. Later comers, probably also from the desert, brought with them the 
improvements of neolithic culture to aid them m their conquest of the valley. 
Their homes m village-like setdements were placed on low spurs of the 
hills at Deir Tasa, the Fayum, and Merimde. They were sowers of grain 
and hewers of timber. A third set of migrants, this time from the south, 
supplemented stone implements with copper. These men, known from the 
excavations at Badari, joined the desert intruders m the occupation of the 
valley floor. It was thus a composite group which laid the foundations of 
pre-dynastic Upper Egypt. They plied the river with oar-propelled boats, 
controlled the waters with canals, and developed the rudiments of a written 
language. The more difficult problems of the delta region were solved by a 
different set of wanderers, coming apparently from Asia. There is reason to 
believe that the delta men extended their sway up the river, but the authentic 
facts which bring the pre-dynastic period to a close were the union of 
Upper and Middle Egypt, and the conquest of Lower Egypt by this com- 
bined force. 

The political and social development which culminated in unification of 
the entire valley was closely connected with the contest between man and 
nature. Drainage of swamps and irrigation of arid lands 
called for a decided amount of co-operation and for leader- 
ship which soon became political as well as economic in character. The 
leaders were recognized as the owners of the life-giving water, as the givers 
of life itself. It is not surprising that the man who controlled all Egypt re- 
ceived divine honors. God-kingship was an established institution in Egypt 
for 3,500 years, and from Egypt it passed, through Alexander the Great and 
his successors, to Rome. 

The increasing aridity of the Saharan flatland drove many refugees to the 
Nile Valley. Others wandered to the south and disappeared from the Euro- 
pean scene. Still others crossed to Spain, and continuing their 
wanderings, were engulfed in the culturally stagnant park- 
lands of central Europe. Only on the Nile was a successful ^ ^ ^ 
effort made m Africa to estabhsh an organized society. In order to discover 
traces of an organization similar to that of Egypt, one must leave Africa and 
travel far to the north and east. The aridity of the Arabian flatland was like 
that of the Sahara. Along the eastern shore of the Mediterranean the country 
was more attractive, with arable coastal plains, heavily timbered hills in the 
Lebanon range, and relatively fertile land in the valleys of the Jordan and 
the Orontes, But here, "too, man was slow in his advance. Further travel 
through the grazing country of North Syria and down the Euphrates will 
finally bring one, in the land between the rivers, Mesopotamia, to the monu- 
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ments of peoples who were contemporaries and rivals of the dwellers m the 
Nile Valley. 

The rivers, the Tigris and the Euphrates, are not alike. The former has 
many tributaries throughout its length, receiving them from the northern 
hills nearby. The latter is much longer and receives all of its tributaries 
before swinging far out into the desert to follow its long course to the Per- 
sian Gulf. Both rivers flow more swiftly than the Nile, and bring much 
coarse sediment to the valley. With this weapon they have pushed back the 
shores of the gulf from an original position north of ancient Babylon The 
delta which the tw^o rivers have formed has almost doubled in historic times. 
Ur, which was once a gulf port, is now one hundred sixty miles from salt 
water. Thus, the land between the tw^o rivers has two clearly marked divisions. 
The first, Mesopotamia proper, is a country of decided contrasts Timbered 
hills in the north are succeeded by pasture lands, which are, in turn, replaced by 
desert. The climate and soil do not invite a large population, and have made 
the area a sort of Bad Land, to which refugees have fled, and from which war- 
rior bands have raided the more favored districts. The second part of the river 
valley was once called the valley of Shinar, or Sumer. Later, when it was gov- 
erned by the kings of Babylon, it was known as Babylonia. It is a tropical 
delta which could and did become a veritable agricultural paradise. 

The traditions of the men of Sumer included the mythical days of a golden 
age before a great flood. That disaster was followed by the rule of kings whose 
hold on life was greater than that of Methuselah. Archaeology 
Man in Babylonia probability of flood and gives partial support to 

the lists of kings, but it substitutes for the extravagant chronology a more 
conservative reckoning of human occupation and development of the delta. 
Excavators at A1 Ubaid and Erech have unearthed the remains of men who 
first reclaimed the delta marshes. It is not known whether they came from 
the western desert, from the up-river district, or from the eastern hills. They 
may have come by sea. There is evidence of conquest by a second group 
at Erech. In any event, before the close of the fourth millennium, men of 
the chalcolithic (copper and stone) stage had established urban communi- 
ties in the land of Sumer. A third site, Jemdet Nasr, presents the oldest ex- 
ample of a second feature of this culture. Not only did these men live in 
cities, but each city was dominated by its temple. The men who built these 
temples were not desert nomads. Their language differed from that of the 
Arabian wanderers; they brought wheeled carts with them into the valley, 
and their implements and utensils connect them with other groups to the east. 
Tradition and monuments do not contradict the hypothesis that the men who 
gave to the land its name, Sumer, its language, its religion, and its political 
organization were Iranian conquerors of the first valley-dwellers. 

Agricuitoe, trade, and the absence of frontiers are the key words to a 
study ot life in the Tigris^Euphr^tes Agriculture, based on irrigation, 
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was the principal occupation of Egyptian and Sumerian. The men of Sumer, 
however, had the more diiScult task, since the floods of the two rivers were 
often bearers of disaster, to which wind and rain contributed. Living was 
more precarious, control over nature less easy. The farmers had too much 
water, too much silt to struggle against without co-operation. It was this co- 
operative eifort which led to the organization of httle city-states surrounding 
the huge mud-brick mounds built as homes for their mountain gods. The 
leader of the group, the patesi, was but a “tenant farmer of the god.” He w'as 
also a leader in trade, which was aided by the network of canals traversing 
the country between the rivers, encouraged by the diversity in cliniate and of 
products in various parts of the long valley, and stimulated by the presence of 
roads out of the valley to markets east, south and north. This absence of fron- 
tiers made it easy for the Mesopotamian trader to carry his w^ares to foreign 
markets. But it was also a standing invitation to men less pleasantly situated 
on northern hills or southern desert. The patesi, then, had to be a leader in 
war as well as in agriculture and trade. When the Sumerians become historical 
figures, at about 3000 B C., the social institutions they had framed to meet 
their local problems had become completely matured. 

In the search for Sumerian origins, the eastward movement of archaeology 
has reached the Indus Valley. A remarkable development has been uncovered 
m the first two excavations to prehistoric levels. In Mohenio 

1 1 J f • 1 1_ r 1 Valley 

Daro political and economic institutions have been round 
which repeat, on a much larger scale, the experiences of the Sumerians. The 
men who lived m the Indus Valley, at some time between 3000 and 2500 B.C., 
were cultivating wheat and cotton, had domesticated cattle, sheep, and ele- 
phants, used boats and wheeled carts, and were familiar with bronze. No 
one group or race is credited with this culture, smct Mediterranean and 
Alpine men have been found together with mdividuals of other types. The 
striking resemblances between Sumerian and Indus cultures have been in- 
terpreted as connoting a common origin rather than imitation of one by the 
other. The resemblances between them and the differences between either 
of them and Egyptian culture point to an independent origin of what may be 
called the Asiatic ancestor of European culture. In one respect the Indus 
Valley civilization is umque. Excavation has disclosed no proof of that cen- 
tralization of power exemplified in pharaoh or patesi; no palace, no temple. 
The largest building uncovered is a public bath. 

For many decades efforts have been made to establish Egypt or Mesopota- 
mia as the original center from which civilization spread. Recently, however, 
the attention of scholars has shifted to sites outside the river ^ . 

valleys. Nineveh, Susa, and Anau are but a few of the com- Eulopefn^hliza- 
munities which have been entered as contestants. The title, 

Home of Civilization, may be awarded tomorrow, or next year, or never. It 
cannot be awarded today. 
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Modern authorities differ in their estimates, but if the more conservative 
figures be accepted, the northward movement of ice and storm belts was draw- 
ing to a close in the seventh millennium B.C. The readjust- 
Summaty ment of men to the new climatic conditions produced three 

important developments. Nordic, Alpine, and Mediterranean men appeared 
as definite types. Hamitic, Semiuc, and Indo-European languages were differ- 
entiated. Many groups had shifted from food search (hunting) to food pro- 
duction (domestication of plants and animals) . Not later than 5000 B C., 
man’s increasing control over nature was marked by the invention of pottery 
and of weaving, the use of copper and bronze. The resultant community life 
was not confined to one area. In fact, by 3000 B.C., organized states with 
differentiated modes of life had been established in the Nile, the Tigris- 
Euphrates, and the Indus valleys. The first “modern” age had begun. 
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RISE AND FALL OF THE FIRST MODERN AGE 

Hie union of Upper and Lower Egypt under a single king was the end of 
a long process. The settlements of pre-dynastic times had developed into 
districts called nomes, which, in turn, had been united in 
substantial kingdoms of the Delta, Upper, and Lower regions Kingdom 

of the Nile. The final step of complete unity was accomplished 
(about 3300 B.C.) by three southern rulers. When, m the days of decline, the 
Egyptian priest, Manetho, composed (about 290 B.C.) the annals of his 
country, he attributed the work of the three unifiers to one king, Menes. 

Manetho also divided the Egyptian story into thirty dynasties, a framework 
which has been adopted by all later historians. Dynasties I and II ruled 
their subjects from Thinis. Under them, a system of centralized administra- 
tion was evolved. Royal officials maintained peace, administered justice, and 
collected taxes4Pn the basis of a census of population and wealth. All of this 
w^ealth was held to be the property of the god-king, whose victory over the 
others had deprived them of their title to ownership and even of their 
pretensions to divinity. Some of the income was used to equip an army for 
the conquest of Sinai, attractive because of its mineral resources. The royal 
budget had few large items of expenditure. There were no cities to be main- 
tained. The capital was merely the village home of the king. His own 
residence. Pharaoh, *‘the great house,’" was not a place of luxury. The most 
imposing building was the structure erected to shelter the mortal remains 
of the ruler. 

These royal tombs became magnificent monuments, culminating in the 
three Pyramids of the Fourth-Dynasty pharaohs. They are located near 
Memphis, to which the Third Dynasty had removed. It was under them 
that Horus became a national god, and it was they who were first to be 
called sons of Horus. The Pyramid pharaohs were active expansionists. 
Expeditions by sea to the Lebanon country, intimate relations with Byblos, 
and military operations against the Nubians are proofs of their economic 
imperialism. 

Internal dissension ended the period of greatness and brought a century 
of weakness. The state entered this depression under the rulers of the Fifth 
Dynasty, who were worshippers of the god Ra, so worshipful, indeed, that 
they* built temples to their god rather than massive tombs for themselves. 
Expansion was resumed, especially by the pharaohs of the Sixth Dynasty, 
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who pushed beyond the first cataract by land and dispatched fleets down the 
Red Sea to Somaliland. Divisive forces, however, proved stronger than the 
unifying factor of expansion. The power of the pharaohs was gradually 
replaced by that of the nomarchs (rulers of nomes), who assumed the 
dignity, the titles, the right to immortality, and the exercise of authority 
once held solely by the sons of Horus, or Ra. For five hundred years the 
Dark Age continued. Restoration of unity did not come until about the 
year 2000 B C. 

Political unity was achieved in the Nile Valley after the pattern of Egyptian 
life had been firmly established. During the thousand years of the Old King- 
dom there were minor improvements in the business of 
Life an thought ^ m the use of leisure, and m the extension 

of Egyptian authority and influence. But Egypt’s contributions to European 
civilization in that millennium were those of the instructor, not the discoverer. 
That which she taught was profound but simple, and may be simply told. 

The peasant farmer was the foundation of the Egyptian state. He and his 
family worked almost incessantly in order to get from the soil a return suf- 
^ , ficient to support themselves and to satisfy the demands of 

SoclGl classes t < iiriii 11 

the tax gatherers. Almost all or his dealings were with his 
village neighbors. A few of the bolder spirits, as traders, crossed and recrossed 
the Nile, or followed its course north and south, and brought to the farmer 
new ideas and novel wares. Royal )udges and tax collectors were his most 
frequent visitors, officials whose regulations and demands kept him steadily 
at work on the land which he cultivated Craftsmen and traders were equally 
diligent. They, too, had taxes to pay, and although their social position was 
superior to that of the farmer they had no great amount of leisure. 

The leisure class, that is those who did not work with their hands, included 
royal officials, nobles, and priests. The first group earned and held their 
privileged positions through ability. They formed an organization rather 
than a social class, since men of any class might be chosen for the tasks of 
managing the kingdom and collecting the king’s revenues. 

The nobles were great landlords, probably descendants of those who had 
led the hunting packs and who had become masters of the first agricultural 
communities. Under a weak king they were all-powerful in their respective 
districi^s. Under a strong king they furnished troops, revenue, and personal 
service to the monarch. 

The priesthoods also controlled great estates. It was from them that the 
craftsmen obtained the larger part of their custom. It was from them that 
the peasant spught guidance. Their power and influence was sometimes 
greater than that of the kings. In fact the Fifth Dynasty appears to have 
been a line of priest-kings who made their god Ra the chief, deity of the 
kingdom. 

Tfcie king| too,,was a landlnrdw In theory all of the land was his. In actual 
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fact, a great deal of it was retained by nobility and priesthood. Title to the 
land was vested m the king as the heir of the god who had ruled m person, 
Horus Not only the land but the people were his. He was all-knowmg, 
all-powerful, a god incarnate Egypt was one estate owned by an omnipotent 
ruler and managed for him and by him 

Throughout the long centuries before the union of North and South, the 
Egyptians had been improving their exploitation of the Valley and its 
environs. Although wheat, barley, and jflax remained the 

^ t , , / , . Economic hie 

Staple crops, other crops and other occupations than agri- 
culture were added to increase the wealth of the royal treasuries. Cattle, 
asses, fowls, and fish made their contributions; papyrus and clay furnished 
material for the scribe and the potter; tanners and weavers produced the 
finished products of their crafts. The quarries of the desert and the upper 
valley, the mineral deposits of Sinai were exploited; and with the cedars of 
Lebanon ships were constructed which brought to Egypt the wares of south- 
ern Arabia and Somaliland (the land of Punt). 

Works of art as well as of utility were produced. Vases of porphyry and 
syenite and glazed ware on a quartz or sandstone base mark a shift m interest 
from clay to stone, brought about, possibly, by the introduction of copper 
tools. But with the invention of the potter’s wheel (Dynasty III), the ceramic 
art was restored to favor. Copper and gold ornaments, portrait sculpture in 
wood and ivory combine with other products to demonstrate a high artistic 
taste and a sense of beauty. The development in architecture is best illustrated 
in the evolution of royal tombs from the primitive mastaba, or mound, to 
the terraced pyramid, thence to the smooth-sided pyramid, an evolution in 
size, in material and in engineering skill. A line of masonry 9,069 inches in 
length shows an error in direction of but six-tenths of an inch: joints six 
feet in length have one one-hundredth of an inch of error : a sixteen-ton rock 
rests on mortar one-fiftieth of an inch in thickness. 

Scientific knowledge did not keep pace with this remarkable technical 
skill. The greatest advance came in measurement, a normal development 
in a country where ordinary landmarks were obliterated by the annual flood. 
The adoption of a month of thirty days and a year of twelve months with an 
intercalation of five days each year reduced the error between man-made 
and solar year to less than six hours annuallyl Invention and discovery, on 
the whole, were directed towards strictly utilitarian ends. 

A similar practical mode of thought was applied to problems of man and 
Nature. The Egyptian defined Nature in terms of a host of powers, friendly 
and unfriendly, which at first he identified with natural 
objects, the river, trees, but especially with animals. The 
images of these animals he revered, usually considering as sacred the animal 
in whose image he had made his chief local deity. This apparently Upper 
Egyptian (Nubian.^) point of view was modified by an anthropomorphic 
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concept (one m which gods are given the form, thoughts, and emotions of 
men) of the Delta inhabitants, and resulted m a peculiar compromise, which 
represented the natural power as a half-human, half-animal deity. The con- 
cept of a deity in high heaven appears also to have been a contribution of 
Lower Egypt. Many of the deities ascended to the stars, and a solar faith 
spread over Egypt. It was a line of sun-worshipping kings that built the 
pyramids,' royal tombs, but also symbols of the sun. The multiplicity of 
deities, even of sun gods, led to an attempt at classification in which the gods 
were grouped m threes and in nines. Then came syncretism, the equating 
of the chidf deity of one district with the chief deity of other districts. The 
kings might be sons of Horus, of Ra, or of Amen, but they were all sons of 
the sun. 


More important than this mechanical and systematic side of Egyptian 
religion was the development of a moral sense. This development is the one 
exception to the statement that ‘*the Egyptians had attained all the essentials 
of civilization as fully developed as our own as early as 3000 B.C.” Belief in 
a future life was old in prc-dynastic Egypt. But it was a life circumscribed 
by the limits of a tomb. Happiness or sorrow of the soul in its permanent 
abode depended upon the piety of one’s descendants. In the older texts, 
honesty is recommended as the best policy solely because of its immediate 
returns, and the god-kmgs, who alone return to a boundless after-life, secure 
success and happiness there by the use of magic formulae. The revolt and 
depression which followed the Old Kingdom produced many changes in 
religious thought. They extended the hope of limitless immortality first to 
the rebellious nomarchs, and finally to all Egyptians. They also witnessed 
the growth of a sense oiE righteousness, illustrated by the story of the Judg- 
ment of Ra. This was a Judgment of each man’s soul. The best preparation 
for the trial was a life of filial piety, chanty, justice, and upright living. Super- 
stition still played an important role, since many perils m the next world 
could be overcome by the use of magic, but there was no escape through 
magic from the final judgment. As a result, the ethical principles of the 
Egyptians, their ideas concerning sin, repentance, and good works were not 
surpassed in antiquity. This development, so briefly sketched, was not com- 
pleted until a full thousand years had seen the pyramids of the Fourth- 
Dynasty kings. But It should be placed with the political, administrative, and 
artistic achievements of the Egyptians as one of the contributions of the 
Nile Valley to the civilization of Western Europe* 

Four dynasties (VII-X) struggled without success against the forces of 
division. A fifth family of kings, whose home was Thebes, was more for- 
tunate, but real unity was not restored until a second Theban 


rU Middle 
Kingdom 


line made good thdr claims to dominion over Upper and 
Lower Egypt. The rulers of the Twelfth Dynasty brought 


p^aoe and prosfierity to a' war-torn and d^dbted country. They were not 
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innovators. Their work was restorative, their methods 'conservative, their 
policies inherited from the Old Kingdom. 

But there were new factors which the new rulers could not destroy. The 
power of the local nobles was curbed, but not abolished, the economic inde- 
pendence of strong individuals of the middle class was recognized, and the 
right of all to look forward to immortality was freely granted. Despotism 
was tempered with benevolence. A program of public works included the 
construction of a canal from the Delta to the Red Sea, another around the 
first cataract, and the reclamation of the deserted Fayum district. Trade with 
Crete and with Cilicia brought new wealth to the country. The humiliation 
of invasions from which Egypt had suffered m the Dark Age was removed 
by an expedition into Palestine and by the occupation of the valley down 
to the second cataract. Tales of romantic adventure reflected the interest of 
the Egyptians in the world around them. But the bulk of literary activity 
was directed toward religious thought. A higher moral standard and a 
deeper religious feeling leavened the mass of magical instruction, which has 
come to be known as The Book of the Dead. 

The Middle Kingdom was a busy and happy period of Egyptian history. 
It proved, however, to be a brief revival rather than a permanent one. Widi 
the passing of the Twelfth Dynasty, divisive forces appeared which rendered 
Egypt helpless when confronted with armed invaders. 

The Mesopotamian written record begins, as does that of the Nile, at a 
time when inventive genius and artistic ability had reached heights never 
to be surpassed. The succeedmg centuries in both areas were 
devoted to an elaboration and an extension of the ideas and jooa -1750 F.C.* 
techniques of prehistoric days, but just as the two backgrounds 
differed, so did the two histories. About two centuries after the Nile villagers 
had been united in a single kingdom, that is about 3100 B.C., the Sumerians 
were established in a number of independent city-states located in the lower 
delta country of the Tigris-Euphrates. They had also trained their neighbors 
of Akkad to inhabit urban communities. Life was highly competitive both 
within these city-states and between rival cities. Two noteworthy results of 
these intra-civic and inter-civic struggles were the development of a disci- 
plined military force of infantry in phalanx formation, and the appearance 
of a number of truly great patesis, men who took and deserved the title, 
“lugal” or king. Best known, but by no means the first, were Lugal Zaggisi 
the Sumerian of Erech, who exercised a brief hegemony over both Sumer 
and Akkad, and his immediate successor, Sargon, who continued the unity 
under Akkadian leadership. 

The rise to power of a Semitic ruler is indicative of the strength and the 
weakness of the Sumerians. Strong enough to conquer and to teach their 
barbarian neighbors, they were unable to maintain control over their con- 
quered pupils, Sargon, a native of the Akkadian city Kish, led a revolt 
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against Lugal Zaggisi, captured Erech, and quickly subdued the land of 
Sumer. His armies made him master of Elam in the east, while in the west 
they extended his rule to the Lebanon and Taurus ranges. Revolts of sub- 
jects and attacks from without failed. The Sargonid kingdom ruled for two 
hundred years over the first authenticated empire of history. 

The Semites were too strongly attracted by Sumerian life and culture to 
introduce many changes. Some Semitic gods were added to the Sumerian 
pantheon, and art, especially sculpture, was definitely stimulated by the new 
rulers. But the greatest innovation was in the sphere of government. A new 
class of officials ruled the empire, carrying on the tasks formerly' allotted to 
priesthoods and patesis. 

The destruction of this first Mesopotamian empire was the work of invad- 
ing hill-folk, the Guti. For a century the valley was subjected to barbarous 
misrule. “Who was king.?^ Who was not king?” was the lament of a con- 
temporary annalist. The Sumerians were the first to recover. Lagash, at 
least, had never succumbed to the Guti, and under the leadership of the 
patesi, Gudea, it actually flourished. A skilful commercial leader, patron of 
the farmer, and devotee of the gods, Gudea built and repaired canals, 
brought into his city, for die construction of temples, wood, stone, and precious 
metals to replace the conventional bricks of clay, and continued the flow of 
trade with the countries exploited by the Akkadian kings, 

A shift in strength from Lagash to Ur, brought an end to Gutian anarchy. 
The kings of Ur’s Third Dynasty perfected the details of administration 
established by Gudea and extended the sphere of Sumerian influence. Again 
the Sumerians taught their neighbors too well, Akkadian names began to 
outnumber those of their teachers in the lists of administrators. Traders 
from Elam, Assyna, and Syria frequented the cosmopolitan capital. But the 
strength of Ur, and of the Sumerians, gradually declined. A brief campaign 
of the victorious rebels closed with the triumph of the Semitic Amorites, who 
selected as their capital the hitherto unimportant city of Babylon. Amorite 
rule over the entire valley was not completely established until the thirtieth 
year of the sixth king, Hammurabi. It was not a long rule, for Babylon was 
captured and sacked about 1800 B.C. by barbarians from Asia Minor. But 
the fact that in it Sumerian and Semitic elements were intimately joined 
gives to it a great cultural importance. 

The lands and peoples of Mesopotamia were desirable spoils of war. The 
date palm, a food world in itself, grows there without cultivation. Wheat 
seed returned abundant crops to the sower, while the swamps 
furnished materials for houses and boats, and fodder for ^ 
cattle. Natural resources were steadily and more effectively exploited with- 
out recourse to the extreme centralization and absolute control so character- 
istic of Egyptian life. Land was, in large part, privately owned and cultivated 
by the owner, although tenant farmers were not unknown. The regulations, 
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in extant leases, concerning improvements by the tenant, in the form of 
buildings which he must erect, and concerning the assessment of loss by 
flood, indicate a long period of tenant farming. 

Temple lands, as m the Nile Valley, were large. They were worked some- 
times by slaves, but most of the cultivators seem to have been free men. Temple 
stores of produce were also large, and the building and trading operations 
of the priesthoods supported a large craftsman class. An old saying, “Seven 
years of famine, and still the craftsman has bread,” gives proof of the fore- 
sight and ability of the temple authorities. They led the way m the exchange 
of surplus ixianufactures. Distributing groups were formed whose operations 
covered a large area, and the rudiments of a banking system were established. 

The natural diversities in products led to a lively trade, most of which 
followed the rivers or the numerous canals. As river traffic became complex, 
a great number of regulations were found necessary. Boats were guaranteed 
by the builders to last at least twelve months. The pilot of a moving boat 
was held responsible for the collision of his craft with one at anchor. Fishing 
rights were assigned to those who lived on the river bank. These rules, 
together with contracts, bills of sale, land leases, etc., formed a vast literature 
of business documents out of which developed laws, which were ultimately 
codified under the great Babylonian king, Hammurabi. 

The code of Hammurabi is a summary of Mesopotamian civilization. 
Supplemented by the official correspondence of the great law-giving king, 
It emphasizes the fundamental contribution to civilization of 
the Mesopotamian people. No document of the period before 
600 B.C. declares more clearly the rights of the individual. 
There is no equality of right, but slaves, women, farmers, boatmen, husbands, 
wives, sons, and daughters are recognized as possessors of rights, and are 
guaranteed the exercise of such rights. Social classes existed, and there are 
instances of oppression of the weak by the strong (the organized priesthoods, 
and royal officials), but protection and equity, within the city-states, were 
normal. 

The cultural development of Mesopotamia was affected by the practical 
nature of the people. The system of writing, for example, was much simpler 
Ctdtt al Egyptians, The materials were easily ac- 

quired — clay in the form of tablets and a piece of reed which 
made wedge-shaped (cuneiform) marks on the clay. The ability to write 
was not limited to the very few, and the adoption of cuneiform by the men 
of Syria, eastern Asia Minor, and northern India proves its superiority to its 
nearby competitors. The system of notation was also relatively simple, with 
alternating multiples of six and ten. Survivals still persist in our measure- 
ment of time and of angles. 

In a business ivorld, measurement of time, space, and quantity was obliga- 
Idiy. The gr<sat difficulty d£ the farmer* in finding a landmark which storm 
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or flood could not destroy, was solved by employing stars and planets as 
starting points for the measurement of space. The points of the compass 
were indicated m terms of prevailing winds. This indefinite nomenclature 
had Its inconveniences, but none so great as that caused by the adoption of 
a lunar year. 

Observation and notation of the movements of heavenly bodies produced 
a collection of data as accurate as could be made without instruments. But 
the speculation about the reasons for stellar and planetary movements and 
about their effects upon man, resulted m the pseudo-science of astrology. 
Scientific or not, the study continued to be guided by practical needs. If 
stars and planets were inhabitated by divine powers (and this was the 
belief), the Mesopotamian wished only to know when those powers would 
most affect him, what the nature of the power was, how kindly powers 
might be induced to help him, how evil powers might be persuaded to let 
him alone or injure his enemies. Most of the stellar and planetary demes, 
fortunately, were kindly disposed towards men. The evil powers threatening 
peace and prosperity were the storm and the nver. 

Aside from the innumerable business documents, the laws, and the grandi- 
ose accounts by kings of their conquests, there was produced a great deal 
of religious literature* Included m the last are the accounts of the heroic deeds 
of Gilgamesh, the Mesopotamian Hercules, the story of the great flood sent 
by the gods, the struggle of the Babyloman god Marduk with the forces 
of evil, and bits of religious philosophy similar to that of Job. The style and 
content of myths and hymns colored the writings of the Hebrews and were 
not unknown to the Greeks. 

An appreciable Semitic contribution to this combined culture cannot be 
denied. The principle of an eye for an eye, and in general the greater seventy 
of legal punishment, are Semitic. Elevation of ethical standards and improve- 
ment in the concepts of deity are also Semitic. But it is generally agreed that 
Mesopotamian civilization was dominantly Sumerian. City-state organiza- 
tion, the art of war, the duodecimal system, and cuneiform script were all 
Sumerian. The cyhnder seal was probably Semitic, but the Sumerians brought 
with them to the valley, the arch, the vault, and the dome. 

Continuous cultivation of river valleys gave to those who controlled the 
ferule districts, a surplus of goods and of population* With cither or both of 
these gifts, it was possible to carry on the exchange of mate- 
rials on a larger scale and over a wider area, than had their 
paleolithic ancestors. Traders, soldiers, and colonists were 
instrumental in spreading to less favored areas the inventions and discoveries 
of Egyptian and Sumerian cultures. Hiam, Assyria, northern Syria, and east- 
ern Asia Minor were visited and educated by Mesopotamian armies and 
traders. In like manner, Egypuan travelers enlightened Nubia, Somaliland, 
Palestine, Phoenicia, and CiHcia. More adventurous merchants fmm the Nile 
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were in touch with the island of Crete to the northwest, where they found 
pupils so eager and so precocious, that Cretan culture ultimately rivalled that 
of Egypt. 

The development of civilization in Crete marked the beginning of a new 
era, the gradual substitution of maritime for nver-valley surroundings. Today 
we read of the passing of a Mediterranean era long centuries 
TheMeditei- q£ Atlantic era now declining, and of a Pacific era 

now developing. But Mediterranean lands are still important. 
For on the shores of that landlocked sea were mingled and fused the elements 
of many institutions which guide the lives of men in distant continents, and 
to them we must go for the early growth of modern ideas (even of the words 
used in discussing them) concerning art, truth, government, law, and religion. 

The area has three large divisions The western is bounded by the high- 
land areas of the Spanish plateau, the Alps, the Apennines, and the Atlas 
range. Entrances or exits are found in the Straits of Gibraltar, 
^ the Rhone valley, and the sea lanes north and south of Sicily. 

The northern division, the Black Sea, is also secluded, blocked off by the 
huge outthrust of Asia Minor. The remaining section, the eastern Mediter- 
ranean, from Sicily to Phoenicia, from Thrace to Cyrene, may be subdivided 
almost indefinitely, but culturally and geographically it may be treated as a 


Physical 


There are, indeed, many features common to the whole area. Temperature 
lines follow the shore lines rather closely, with the result that vegetation, 
climate, and physical circumstance arc many times duplicated. This environ- 
mental monotone has produced and perpetuated the physical type of man 
called Mediterranean. Environment has also been influential m determining 
the rate of cultural development in the three great divisions. The cultural and 
political history of the area has been the cultural and political history of its 
invaders. The districts where intrusion is most easy have therefore been 
the centers of historical development. The invaders have generally dis- 
appeared as physical types, although their contributions to civilization remain, 
Crete forms the southern boundary of one of the greatest melting pots of 
ancient culture. In Aegean lands, Mediterranean, Alpine, and Nordic men 
land peace and in war. Europe, Asia, and Africa have 

egean an s struggled for control of the waterways, and have exchanged 
goods and ideas in the harbor cities. But the leaders in the first great cultural 
advance were natives of Crete, 

Even in neolithic days the men of Crete had ventured from their island 
home to Mebs^ whence they returned with the obsidian of that island. It is 
not- known whether they or the Nile dwellers carried bits of 
that obsidian to prendynasuc Egypt But the presence in Crete 
d m many E^pdan articles of the First-Dynasty period seems to point to an 

to -the isknd. Skeletal remains of Alpine men im 
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dicate a similarly early contact with Asia Minor. The knowledge gamed from 
these two contacts resulted m a rapid advance from Stone to Bronze Age, and 
from assimilation of others’ culture to active transmission and independent 
contribution 

The Cretans w^ere adequately supplied with cultivable land, and from it 
they obtained their food supply. When the dawn of history came to the 
eastern Mediterranean, they had cereals, the olive, the vine, 
goats, and cattle, together \vith the spoils of the sea But it was 
by trade and industry that they most profited. The first man- 
ufactured articles were probably the output of leisure time, but with markets 
established, it became easier to devote working hours to the making of pottery 
and metal articles, the gathering of sponges and shell fish, and to selling these 
articles to customers near and far. 

The trader had to keep some record of his purchases and sales. As his wares 
increased m variety and quantity he needed a numerical system. A written 
language and a system of numerals answering these needs, 
were developed. It is our misfortune that the documents 
which have been preserved remain undeciphered. But the written record, even 
though unread, demonstrates the existence of a society actively engaged in 
laying the foundations of a sea power. From the unwritten record comes proof 
of the necessity of sea power to defend the traders from northern invaders. 

The final retreat of the ice fields from continental Europe was followed by 
two distinct periods of great environmental change. In the first period, 
moisture and warmth induced a forest growth which kept 
the land almost as inhospitable as had the ice fields. Human 
life was represented only by survivors of the paleohthjc 
groups and a few neolithic wanderers, who ventured into the forest area from 
Spam and from the eastern flatland. A gradual decrease in rainfall, with 
subsequent lessening of the forested areas, opened the continent to additional 
migration. The newcomers brought with them the determination to live well 
and the instruments of success, including a greater variety of domesticated 
animals, the seeds and implements for agricultural exploitation of the loess 
plains, and at least an interest in metals. Probably the greatest incentives to 
advance were derived from the contacts with the more highly developed 
centers of Asia Minor and the Aegean area. 


The western portals of continental Europe were entered by neolithic men 
from the Spanish peninsula. The extent of their penetration can be followed 


m the great stone (megalithic) monuments of the northwest. 
The Ligurians of the Italian Alps are considered by some 
authorities to have' had a Spanish origin, and the introduction 


The apenues of 
approach 


of copper is attributed to the metallurgists of Spain. More important than 
these contacts with the western Mediterranean were those which developed 
at the head of the Adriatic. Cretan wares were exchanged at that point for 
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the highly prized amber of the Baltic. The mam highway, however, was the 
Danubian corridor. 

The importance of the Danubian area m the history of European civiliza- 
tion, IS based on four characteristics. Its intimate connections with the Eurasian 
flatland, with Asia Minor, and the Aegean, make it an ideal objective for the 
men, the goods, and the ideas of the East. The wealth and breadth of its 
plains were admirably suited to the transition from pastoral to agricultural 
life. The gold, copper, and antimony of the adjacent mountains attracted 
prospector and trader. Finally, easy passes to Italy, central, and northern 
Europe, justify a description of the Danubian basin as the 'foyer of a 
continent. 

Life in a foyer has its disadvantages. There are periods of confusion and 
congestion, frequent interruptions and never-ending change. Life moved 
rapidly and sometimes furiously in the Danube country. About 2000 B.C., 
the men of the Danube began to play an independent and important role in 
the history of civilization. 

The emphasis placed upon river-valley civilization sometimes gives to the 
reader the impression that human history began on the banks of a great 
stream. The evidence of flora and fauna, however, shows that 
river valleys were not at first habitable. Whence the Sumerians 
came or why, is not known, but it is evident that they brought 
with them to Sumeria more than the rudiments of civilization. The less 
advanced groups coming to the Nile were driven there by the desiccation of 
their hunting grounds. In either case, there was little more than a constant 
water supply to attract them in the heavily wooded or swampy bottom lands. 
They settled, it is true, on the valley fringe, but it was only after prolonged 
eiforts to control the environment that the wilderness was cleared and true 
river-valley life commenced. 

The ancestors of the nver-valley dwellers were nomads. Not only in the 
beginning, but also at later times, the intermittent intrusions of nomadic 
peoples into more fertile districts have greatly affected the course of history. 
Three areas suitable to the life of nomadism lie within the field of this study. 
The Sahara has been the least important, with its chief contribution the 
Hamitic element of prc-dynastic Egypt. The Arabian plateau, however, with 
Its continuation north to the Euphrates, has sent forth groups of men sufficient 
in number and in power to remake the history of Egypt, Mesopotamia, and 
Palestine. By far the largest human reservoir is the Eurasian steppe land 
stretching from the Elbe to the Yenisei, and bisected by the Ural Mountains. 
Somewhere in that great area scholars continue their search for the original 
home of the Indo-European people, the most prolific of all the wanderers 
of European history. 

The exact place of Indo-European origin is still a subject of controversy. 
Scandinavia, eastern Germany, southern Russia, Transcaucasia, and Turke- 
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Stan have been suggested. The current opinion of conservative scholars is 
that no evidence has as yet been produced to prove the existence of “a single 
Indo-Germamc mother language,” or of “a single Indo-Ger- 
manic mother tribe.” Only slightly less controversial is the 
discussion of the cause of migration. Increase in popula- 
tion, decrease in food supply,” or the readjustment caused by the introduction 
of copper are but a few of the hypotheses. It is generally agreed, however, 
that in the third millennium, certain elements of culture, linguistic and 
religious, were shared by the inhabitants of the entire flatland. Some speak, 
without warrant, of an Indo-European empire. All subscribe to a vast move- 
ment, or series of movements, from the steppes, beginning about 2000 B.C. 
This movement persisted almost without interruption for eight centuries and 
was repeated at intervals for more than two thousand years. 

The area affected by nomadic unrest in the second millennium B.C. was 
proportionately great. Political disturbances were general from the Indus to 
the Po. Among the first intrusions were those which reached 
the plateau of Iran and the valley of the lower Danube. From 
Iran the Indo-Europeans, the branch correctly called Aryan, reached the 
Indus Valley, where their lives were quite definitely affected by the decadent 
Mohenjo-Daro culture. The Kassite invaders of Babylonia, first recorded by 
a son of Hammurabi, were either members of this eastern Indo-European 
group, or refugees fleeing before them. Their permanent settlement m the 
Tigris-Euphrates Valley was postponed until about 1760 B.C. The extent of 
the disturbance caused by these invaders is most strikingly illustrated in the 
entrance into the Nile Valley of the Hyksos, or Shepherd Kings (about 1680 
B.C.). They, too, were probably not Indo-Europeans, although they entered 
Egypt on horses obtained fiom the northern nomads. The horses and perhaps 
the leadership came, not from the Kassites, but from the Hittites (or Hatti), 
Indo-Europeans who had established themselves m western Asia Minor. To 
the third on the list of Hittite kings is attributed a raid which resulted in the 
capture and sack of Babylon (about 1800 B.C.) . 

. The western wing of this nomadic movement, continuing beyond the 
limits of earlier migrations, reached Boeotia in Central Greece. Others fol- 
lowed the course of the Danube to the west and finally settled in the valley 
of the Po. 

The immediate effect of this great nomadic migration was confusion. 
Aryan occupation of , Iran broke the lines of communication between India 
and Babylonia, and eliminated men of the Indus Valley as 
no^nmnmsions development of Occidental civilization. The 

unity of the Tigris-Euphrates country was destroyed. On the 
other hand, Asia Minor was indebted to the invaders for the gradual develop- 
ment of a powerful imperial state/ Egypt, too, inspired by a century-long 
libei:arii>% ^wrged a strong national spirit and an aggres- 
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sively imperialistic ambition. The men of Crete, increasing their naval 
strength, formed a sea power which carried the war into the territory of the 
invaders. 

The disputed area between Cretan and northern migrant was the Balkan 
peninsula. The “war” weapons of the Cretans were, m part, trade goods. 
Archaeological evidence has disclosed three stages of the j^gadjustmem 
cultural struggle on the Greek mainland. The first is the m Crete 
replacement of a low native culture with that of a more ^^^^ 4 ooBC, 
definitely northern origin. This replacement did not affect the southern 
portion of the peninsula. The second stage is a rapid conquest by Cretan 
wares of the southern and central sections of Greece. The third stage is one 
of complete conquest by an Iron Age culture from the north. The attempt to 
translate this cultural struggle into political terms, however, is still hypo- 
thetical. 

The most satisfactory evidence is in Crete. There a group of independent 
commercial communities, ruled by local dynasts, flourished at about 2000 B.C 
A catastrophe of unknown origin checked the steady advance of the first two 
centuries of that millennium. But the recovery was so rapid that by 1700 B.C. 
Crete had become the cultural center of the eastern Mediterranean. The chief 
building of the island was the Broad Palace of Minos, at Knossus, a structure 
five stones in height and covering four acres. The skill of the architects and 
builders who planned and erected the palace was equalled by that of the 
artists whose frescoes and mosaics brought beauty to its many rooms. Within 
Its walls were amusement halls, a throne room, a chapel, living quarters, and 
store rooms. It was a home of luxury and display. 

The palace of Minos, by its very size, proclaims a strong centralized mon- 
archy for the entire island. Palaces have been found on other sites, but none 
so large. The absence of city walls indicates a sense of security from attacks by 
subjects or strangers. Paved roads, well built ports, and comfortable homes 
are additional proofs of a well organized state. 

Three elements of Cretan life arouse the admiration of those who seek to 
restore the record of this long forgotten civilization. One is the trust placed 
in sea power for protection and profit. The mariners of Crete took over the 
carrying trade to the Nile, dominated the Aegean, and extended their com- 
mercial activity to Sicily and southern Italyl Colonies, friendly ports of call, 
and subject towns prove the existence of a naval empire which brought fame 
and wealth to the rulers of Crete. 

The rewards of sea power were the bases of a second admired element of 
Cretan life, namely, a highly developed social organization. The amount of 
leisure was perhaps greater, and certainly more widely diffused, in Crete than 
in the river-valley centers. It was devoted to entertainment, music, dancing, 
theatricals, athletic contests, and social gatherings, in which men and women 
took part on equal terms. Both sexes were manifestly aware of beauty in 
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figure and in costume. Nor was the search for pleasure confined to the royal 
household. Middle-class dwellings also were comfortable, and they, too, were 
beautifully decorated and furnished. 

The third admired element is the creative artistry of the people. It appeared 
in the work of potter, metal worker, sculptor, architect, and costumer. 
Commercial enterprise and “mass production*' did not for many centuries 
dull the artistic quality of Cretan products. Religious conservatism did not 
check originality. The Cretans evidendy thought that anything W'orth doing 
should be done as well as possible. 

The chief deity of the Cretans was a goddess of fertility, strongly reminis- 
cent of her counterpart in Asia Minor. With her was associated a male 
subordinate, son or consort. Legend attributed divine descent to King Minos, 
and this has been used to support a theory that king and god-consort were 
one. But whether or not there was god-kingship in Crete, it is clear that no 
powerful priesthood arose. The gods were worshipped in holy places, caves 
or hilltops, or domestic shrines, but there were no temples. 

The political story must wait for the decipherment of the written record. 
The monuments alone give little information. Island unity was secured and 
imperial expansion began about 1700 B.C. Three hundred years later, an 
attack by an unknown foe set the Broad Palace in flames. This was a blow 
from which the Cretans never recovered. Although two centuries more 
(1400-1200 B.C.) of independent life were granted the people of Crete, the 
spirit which had made that life abundant disappeared. 

Asia Minor, more correctly named Anatolia, is a topographic unit sepa- 
rated from its neighbors by the waters of the Black, the Aegean, and the 


Anatolia md 
tipper Syria 


Mediterranean seas, with a less definite eastern boundary 
of the Taurus Mountains and the Armenian highlands. 
The peninsula is, in fact, an extension of the great plateau 


through which the Euphrates cuts its way, and men have sought in vain a 


strategic frontier between continent and peninsula. Neither this nor the other 


frontiers have discouraged human entrance or departure. The valleys of the 
Maeander, Sangarius, and Halys rivers link fertile coastal plains with interior 
plateaus, which are, at best, excellent pasture land, at worst, arid “sinks** and 
salt marshes. The ranges which parallel the northern and southern shores 
catch the rains, leaving the center generally bleak and forbidding. Although 
by no means poor in natural resources, the peninsula usually has been con- 
sidered more as a highway than as a place for permanent settlement. 

The army of Sargoa and the Akkadian traders who ventured west of the 


Euphrates found the country on either side of the Taurus range inhabited by 
men of Alpine characteristics, speaking a language which we 
jpeopte Asiamc Had these travelers of old b^n philolog- 

tcally inclined, the)^ would have mt^d some names of men and of deities 
whi<^ were distinctly Indo-Europmn. These contacts with Mesopotamian 
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culture were not great enough to change the course of Anatolian life. But with 
the beginnings of Babylonian rule, a second wave of Indo-European migrants 
entered the peninsula. Using the cuneiform and the Semitic dialect of the 
traders for business and diplomatic documents, but retaining the native 
Asianic tongue m hieroglyphs for domestic purposes, the newcomers have 
left a record which discloses an appreciable service to the country which they 
made their home. The record has not been completely deciphered, but enough 
IS known to give credence to the following account. 

Within jfifty years of their arrival a federation of native groups under 
Indo-European leadership had been formed with its center m Cappadocia. 
The second king boasts of a realm which reached the Black 
Sea and Mediterranean shores. About 1800 B.C. this feder- 
ated group, known as the Hatti, or Hittites, captured and sacked Babylon 
in a sudden raid. Eastward expansion was checked for some centuries by 
the Mitanni, another Indo-European-Asianic combination, which controlled 
Upper Syria. Greatness came with the accession of Shubiluhuma, 1388-47 
B C., who mastered the greater portion of Anatolia, absorbed the kingdom of 
the Mitanni, and challenged Egyptian control of North Syria. Hittite archives 
of the fourteenth century contain correspondence with an Achaean kingdom 
in northwest Anatolia, while those of next century include a copy of a 
famous treaty, 1278 B.C., between the Hittites and the Egyptians. This 
document bound the two powers in defensive alliance against a third, un- 
named state. It IS generally agreed tibat the state was Assyria, for Assyrian 
attacks, together with a powerful Indo-European occupation of western 
Anatolia, ruined the Hittite empire soon after. 

The contribution of the Hittites to civilization was not great. They pre- 
served the elements of the native culture, and protected while they encouraged 
them for five centuries^ To them they joined Indo-European and Babylonian 
elements, forming a combination somewhat difficult to analyze. An empire 
of states united by treaties with the central power was carefully organized. 
The Hitdte monarchs, priest-kings who became gods when they departed 
this life, were all powerful in this federated empire but they ruled under 
laws of their own promulgation. The Hittite code is clearly based on Baby- 
lonian precedent. The practice of granting estates, even territories, to military 
and civilian subordinates established a feudal system unknown to the river- 
valley states. Wrnnan was considered in some respects the poEtkal as well as 
the social equal of man. 

Trade and industry flourished in the Hittite empire. Even in their weakest 
periods the Hittite kings protected the great !l^t-and-West trade route. 
Their wars of expansbn were definitely et^nomk. To the volume of goods 
manufactured by others they added local products, particularly iron. The 
exploitation of the iron deposits in the northern mountains greatly accelerated 
the replacement of iron for bronze in Anatolia, Babylonia, and Egypt. 
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Culturally, the Hittites were not innovators. They preserved in their re- 
ligious literature the myths, ceremonies, and formulae of their composite 
pantheon. Prominent among the deities was the Asianic goddess of fertility. 
Diplomatic and administrative documents in great numbers attest their skill 
in foreign and imperial affairs. Architecture resembling that of Crete was 
probably a development of Asiamc beginnings; the sculpture followed 
Sumerian models. The artistic products are not wholly imitative, rather the 
vigorous expressions of a people whose point of view was essentially practical. 
Probably their best claim to fame lies in their demonstration of economic 
imperialism. 

The movement from the north produced a different type of imperial 
ambition m the Nile Valley. Kassite and Hittite and Mitanni were responsible 
for a great Semitic refugee flight southward to Egypt. The 
^mpeTdism refugees at first entered peacefully, as did Abraham coming 
from Ur. But later arrivals were more unruly and, under 
the leadership of the Hyksos (Hittites or Mitanni?), they came as conquerors. 
With the aid of horse-drawn war chariots they quickly overran the Delta and 
gradually extended their control southward. For one hundred years they 
were lords of Egypt, pillagers, desecrators of the temples, and oppressors of 
the Egyptians. The Theban princes, who drove the Hyksos out of the valley, 
were thus champions of law and order, patriots, and defenders of the faith. 
Designated as the Eighteenth Dynasty, they reorganized the machinery of 
administration, rebuilt the temples of their gods, and solaced the outraged 
priesthoods. Then began a period of expansion based on military ardor and 
religious zeal. Soon after 1540 B.C. the Euphrates was reached and again in 
1515 B.C. Systematic conquest and occupation of empire followed a decisive 
Egyptian victory at Megiddo (c. 1480 B.C.) . The authority of the great con- 
queror and organizer, Thothmes III, was recognized in Cyprus, on the Cicilian 
coast, and throughout Syria up to the Amanus range and the Euphrates. Hit- 
tites, Mitanni, and Assyrians respected these boundaries, adopting a policy of 
non-intervention which enabled the Egyptians to concentrate on imperial or- 
ganization. Peace and tribute were the demands of the conquerors. They 
obtained them by a number of garrisons located at strategic points, by an 
efficient system of tribute collection, and by the education in Egypt of the 
sons of subject princes. Local institutions were not changed. Kings, tribal 
chiefs, and local oligarchies continued to govern under the supervision of 
Egyptian officials. 

Successors of Thothmes III extended their influence to the north, including 
the state of the Mitanni as a subject ally, and dealing directly with the 
Assyrians, who. had formerly been tributaries of the Mitanni. Hittites, 
Kassites, and Cretans sought to curry favor by embassies and gifts to the 
Theban kings. For, a period of two centuries Egypt was the acknowledged 
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The position of eminence in “world” politics brought many changes in the 
domestic life and institutions of Egypt. The wealth of loot and tribute was 
not monopolized by kings and nobles. Soldiers and merchants also profited, 
increasing their leisure and their enjoyment of life. Still the lion's share went 
to the pharaohs, to their administrative officials, and to the great priesthoods. 
The pride and energy of success in war found expression in a great number 
of architectural and sculptural products. Modern impressions of Egyptian art 
are based largely on the temples, statues, and tombs of the imperial dynasties. 
Imported objects of art, for the first dme, form an appreciable part of the 
archaeological record. Cretan wares and Cretan designs m metal a‘nd pottery 
are the most striking of a host of importations. Before the mass attack of 
foreign goods and foreign ideas, Egyptian conservatism gradually retreated. 
Naturalism and realism m art became the fashion. Efforts were made to 
reproduce to the life the strange animals brought in from Nubia, the costumes 
and physical characteristics of war captives, foreign merchants, and visiting 
ambassadors. 

The revolt against convention affected government as well as art. Pharaoh 
was still a god, but he ruled by right of conquest and of might rather than by 
his divinity. His interests were clearly centered on things of this life. The 
development of trade and the maintenance of a just and efficient admimstra- 
tion were the personal concerns of these benevolent rulers. 

It was an attack upon religion which aroused the conservatives to a final 
and successful defense of that which was old. The conquering kings had 
limited their changes to matters temporal, attributing their successes to the 
gods, and honoring especially the great god Amen. But when, in 1375 B.C., a 
youthful and unwarlike idealist became pharaoh, an attempt was made to 
revolutionize the religion of the Egyptians. The new kings substituted for 
the many gods of the people a single deity, Aton, in whose honor he 
changed his own name to that of Ikhnaton. The history of his seventeen^year 
rule IS wrapped in a darkness which the lamps of controversy have failed to 
penetrate. It is known that his opponents failed to dislodge him, but that his 
religious revolt died with him. It i$ also known from the royal archive found 
at his capital, modern TelW-Amarna, that he sacrificed the Egyptian Empire 
in his religious revolt. 

The kings who followed Ikhnaton were the famous Ramcsids. With the 
aid of the restored Amen, they fought in vain to retain Egypt’s petition of 
dominance. A great Hittite invasion was checked in 1284 B.C. at Kadesh. 
But the extant treaty of 1276 B.C. recognized the equal strength of Hittite 
and Egyptian power. By the end of the cxntury Egypt had lost all of her 
Asiatic empire and was able only by heroic efforts to avert a second invasion 
of the Nile Valley. 

To the Greeks of classical antiquity the island of Delos was the center of 
the universe. It was also the center of the core of the universe, tfie Greek 
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homeland. On the eastern side, migration from the shore across fertile coastal 
plains to the plateau of Anatoha was checked by forbidding hills and still 
more forbidding human settlers. The plains, however, which 
^and 'the Aegean by brave men against the raids of highlanders, 

were intimately related to the island world and through 
the islands to the Greek peninsula across the sea. To the north the fertile 
coast of Thrace, with its background of metal-bcaring hills, was not so 
clearly separated from the hinterland. Thrace not only provided an avenue 
of approach to the sea from the north, but also formed a link between Europe 
and Asia. Greece and Crete were the natural western and southern boundaries 
of the Aegean quadrilateral, which has been aptly described as a waterlogged 
mountain area., The sea floor, which reaches a depth of six thousand feet just 
north of the island of Crete, gradually rises until it is but six hundred feet 
below the sea level at the Dardanelles. The inactivity of a tideless sea left the 
land mass without tidal rivers, estuaries, or large stretches of beach. Powerful 
and constant currents, though, gave to the water surface a movement which 
rendered navigation and exploration dangerous occupations. A prevailing 
wind from the northeast added to the problems of the manner. An irregular 
coast line, with many landlocked harbors and a wealth of island havens, 
counterbalanced these unfriendly elements. Men of the mainland preferred 
the seaway to the rock-strewn and steep land-routes. It was easier to go around 
than fo go over the ridges which divided the country into countless small 
valleys. Both mainland and island valleys had a thin but fertile soil, which 
could not be dragooned into extraordinary crop yields. The northern and 
eastern shores were more attractive agriculturally, but troublesome neighbors 
retarded development. 

The climate, similar to that of the Pacific Coast states, had two well defined 
seasons. A mild winter vrith moisture and growth was followed by the heat, 
drought, and harvesting of the summer. Nature was kindly, offering a year- 
round outdoor life. But she was also niggardly, for mineral resources were 
restricted in distribution and limited in amount. There was scarcity of fuel, 
the streams could not be harnessed for water power, nor could they be used 
for transportation. The winds were fickle and sometimes violent. Lack of 
adequate fodder supply made possible only a minimum use of draught 
animals. Human power alone was available, and it was human power which 
cultivated the small agricultural oases near the lower courses of the streams, 
which sought to wrest a living from the arid hillsides with the help of sheep 
and goats, and which expbited the few watered highlands with herds of 
swine.* The forests, with their swineherds, retreated slowly to the north 
before the attacks of sheep and goats, while the farmers defended their 
cultivated fields from the onslaughts of the grazers. 

Among other general characteristics, attention is usually called to the 
li»ness of the the diificulty of communication by land, and the rel- 
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atively large number of clear days* Any and all of these characteristics 

should be used with caution in seeking the causes for the economic, political, 

or cultural development of man m this area. Environment 

certainly discouraged some Imes of activity and encouraged 

others. But it is probable that local differences were more 

mjflucntial m shaping the course of Greek history than were the physical 

surroundings common to all. 

The intrusion of northern tribes from the Danubian basin into the 
Aegean area from 2000 to 1200 B.C., produced a movement of peoples 
extremely irregular m direction, in tempo, and in the com- 
position of the wandering groups. There were many varia- 
tions from the general north-to-south trend of migration. 

Some migrants crossed from Europe to Anatolia. Others traveled from cast 
to west, from Anatolia to the Balkan peninsula. Tradition has preserved 
accounts of men who moved from south to north against the main current 
of migration. Thus, Greek legends include in this period (1500-1300 B.C.) 
the coming to Greece of Cecrops and Danaus from Egypt, of Cadmus from 
Phoenicia, of Carus, Lelex, Tantalus, and Peiops from Anatolia. 

An arrangement in time, of these wanderings, is impossible, since no 
written document of the invaders has been found which can be dated prior 
to 1200 B.C. Some help comes from Hittite archives (c. 1350 B.C.), which 
mention an Achaean king, Atrea (Atreus?), of western Anatolia. Egyptians 
include Achacans among their enemies in 1225 B.C. and again in 1193 B.C. A 
reconstruction of the movement depends, perforce, upon the interpretation 
of archaeological material. Pottery with geometric decoration, a quadrilateral 
house-plan, and cyclopean masonry (huge blocks of stone without mortar) 
are the chief guides. The resulting story is one of an infiltration, which began 
about 2000 B.C. Education at the hands of Cretans transformed these nomads 
into city dwellers and seafarers. The instruction was fatal to Cretan sea 
power, since, as traders, pirates, colonists, or soldiers of fortune, the new- 
comers explored the Aegean, and ventured as far west as Sicily and as far 
east as Cyprus. The most important center was the plain of Argos, where 
Mycenae, the city of gold, came to be the chief settlement. From 1400 to 1200 
B.C., Mycenae was supreme. As leaders in wealth, in culture (a combination 
of northern simplicity and Cretan st^histication), and in political authority, 
the Achaean kings of Mycenae gave their tribal name to the numerous groups 
of invaders. It was they who organized the western and southern portions of 
the Aegean area in a contest with the eastern and northern sections, a 
contest which ended about 12{X) B-C in the capture and sack of the dty ci 
Troy. 

Achaean is thus the term used to describe all of the northern intruders of 
the period from 2000 to 1200 B.C. It differentiates them from the Cretans, or 
Minoans whom ihey di^^laced, and from the rnrive Peksgians whom they 
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conquered. It serves likewise to distinguish them from later invaders who 
destroyed Mycenaean civilization and forced the Achaeans into another life 
of migration. 

Disaster and flight could not destroy the memories of triumph and of 
pleasant living. Preserved in oral tradition for three centuries, they re- 
appeared in the splendor and permanence of the Homeric poems. These 
tales, regarded not so long ago as delightful fiction, have been confirmed by 
the excavations of the enthusiast, Schliemann, and by his more skilled suc- 
cessors, the archaeologists of ancient Greece. Homer sings of tall, blond 
heroes; the archaeologist adds that they were round headed (brachycephalic) . 
Their language and their simple patriarchal type of government were imposed 
upon the natives. Those who wished, might adopt their gods, their habit of 
cremating the dead, and their coarser and warmer clothing. But fighting, m 
true feudal fashion, was a pleasure which they retained for themselves. 
There were no marked social classes among the newcomers. Their kings 
claimed divine ancestry, but they could and did work with their hands. 
There were nobles inferior only in authority to the kings, and a few ne’er- 
do-wells, who amused and served their more fortunate masters. Even slaves, 
if of northern blood, were treated with greater respect than were the con- 
quered inhabitants. But above all, the invaders brought a remarkable measure 
of adaptability. They accepted Cretan luxuries and the Cretan habit of living 
in cities. From the Cretans, too, they learned the pleasures of sea power, and 
rewarded their teachers by sacking the palace of Minos and establishing 
Achaean settlements in Crete. 

But the period of Achaean greatness, the Mycenaean Age of which Homer 
sang, came to an abrupt end. A second wave of northern migrants, less docile 
than the Achaeans, brought terror and destruction to Greece and the islands. 
The Achaeans fled before these invaders, called the Dorians, and became 
once more only one of the numerous refugee groups. In similar manner, 
the Hittite empire disintegrated before northern attack. The twelfth century 
B.C. was a period of violence and unrest. “The islands of the sea are restless,” 
wrote Rameses III, listing as some of the hordes which vainly sought refuge 
in the Nile Valley, Achaeans, Cretans, and western Anatolians. 

, The third millennium was above all the period of river valley civilizations. 
In Egypt, Mesopotamia, northern India, and, to a lesser extent, the Danube 
basin, men had passed beyond the struggle for existence to a 
ummary j.£^ relative comfort, peace, and leisure. They gave credit 

for these benefits to their rulers, and offered in return complete obedience. 
In Egypt, the ruler was believed to be a living god. He controlled human life 
even more rigidly than had environment m paleolithic times. The only 
important individual right of the Egyptian was that of , immortality. In 
Mesopotamia, a land of many kings, the individual was granted some rights 
dnrii?ig his life on earth and was assured of the maintenance of those rights 
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by law. These are the great political legacies of the river valley civilizations to 
their successors — the rights of the ruler and the rights of the ruled. We are 
indebted to them for contributions to the arts and letters, to science and 
religion. But no enthusiasm for any or all of these gifts should blind us to 
the Significance of their political institutions. 

A second step in the development of civilization was the extension of its 
benefits. Before 2000 B.C. the entire length of the Fertile Crescent had been 
explored and exploited. Education and encouragement had reached the 
plateau of Iran, eastern Asia Minor and Crete. It was in these outposts that 
a new human factor appeared, the Indo-European invader. 

Nomad, horse, and iron were the three new actors introduced in this part 
of the drama of history. Their entrance brought disunion and decline to 
the land of the two rivers. On the other hand, the reaction of the Egyptians 
raised them from the depths to empire and leadership. The Cretans, too, 
were incited to imperial greatness, and the Anatolians found, for the first 
time, unity and power under Hittite rulers. The period, however, closed 
with loss and confusion. The peace of the Aegean and of Anatolia dis- 
appeared. Egypt barely retained her independence. The reason for the 
political chaos of the twelfth century is generally attributed to a second and 
larger wave of migration from the north, although a few scholars interpret 
the confusion as a prolonged effort of Mediterranean and Alpine peoples to 
obtain cultural and political independence from the first Nordic invaders. 

In either case, the benefits and comforts of civilized life were gradually 
accepted by the newcomers. This acceptance illustrates a fundamental 
characteristic of civilization, namely, its umformity. Egyptian and Baby- 
lonian influence had combined to produce a type of life common to all the 
peoples of the Fertile Crescent. This way of living had been accepted by the 
Hittites. It was, in fact, the basis of Cretan civilization, and was passed on by 
them to the Achaeans. Thus, by 1200 B.C., a uniform pattern of life and 
thought extended from the Adriatic Sea* to the plateau of Iran. There were, 
of course, differences between groups, differences easily recognized and 
frequently described. But these surface qualities had neither the strength 
nor the permanence of the uniformity against which they fought in vaim 

Continuity is another characteristic of civilized life. The new leaders and 
the fresh generations used the materials which had been collected slowly 
and painfully by their predecessors. The old stones and lumber, that is the 
old habits, customs and institutions, were reassembled in slightly different 
fashion. Some novelties apf^ared, it is true, but the larger portion of the 
rebuilt structure was old. 
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The Synan coast region has three distinct geographical distncts* To the 
north lies a series of small valleys^ runmng back from the sea into the Taurus 
range Rich m copper and timber, with soil capable of sup- 
portmg many men, it has nevertheless failed to develop a state 
strong enough to defend its inhabitants against invaders Absorbed in turn 
by Hittites, Assyrians, Persians^ Greeks, and Romans, the natives of this 
country, Cilicia, have played a secondary role in human history 

The southern part of the region begins at Carmel with a narrow plain which 
gradually widens to the South, fading into the desert of North Sinai Behind 
this plain rise hills which separate it, with but few passes, from the valley of 
the Jordan For countless centuries the plain has been the battleground of 
desert men and of seafarers, victory almost invariably resting with the 
Semitic farmer-shepherd 

Along the central section of the coast, runmng northward from Carmel 
to die mouth of the Orontes, the Lebanon range reaches down to the sea Bold 
promontories afford ideal sites for easily defended settlements, and the slopes, 
generously watered by the rams of prevailing easterly winds, make it the 
Paradise of the Near East Rams and verdure extend east of the Lebanon into 
the Valleys of the Orontes and the upper Jordan The desert, volcanic and 
desolate, creeps close to the east bank of the Jordan, but is held back in the 
north by the anti-Lebanon hills Beyond the hills, out m the desert, at the end 
of a trail which pierces both ranges, lies Damascus, the terminal of one of 
the oldest trade routes in the world 

The Lebanon country is the homeland of the Phoenicians Trade relations 
of long standing with Egypt weaken the tradition that the Phoenicians had 
migrated from the Persian Gulf They were undoubtedly an 
offshoot of the original Semitic nomads of North Syria In the 
tiny valleys they cultivated gram, the olive, and the vine Fish were plen- 
tiful in the sea, and the Big Trees of the hills, the cedars of Lebanon, gave 
them not only material for shipbuilding, but also a basis for trade with 
other less favored areas, as Egypt Rock quarrying, metal work and the 
purple dye extracted from the mollusk (murex) added to the stock m 
nrade; and the tanned seafarers were welcomed far and wide for their 
wares 

The decline of Crete and of the Achaeans made possible a rapid extension 
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of the Phoenician voyages to the west^ an extension which was also encour- 
aged by the uncertainties of trading ventures to the east Certainly it was as 
seafarers that the Phoenicians were known to the western world But it is 
probable that for every ship working westward across the Mediterranean there 
was a Phoenician caravan carrying goods to Damascus and beyond The Tell- 
el-Amarna tablets bear witness to intercourse with Babylonia^ and the plans 
of Solomon and King Hiram of Tyre point to an exploitation of the Red 
Sea route to the south, perhaps to India The search for new markets and 
for raw materials, however, led the Phoenicians westward Cyprus, the cop- 
per island, was not far distant Thence to the north, to Cihcia, westward 
to Rhodes, and to the troubled waters of the Aegean, the Phoenicians ven- 
tured There is no conclusive evidence, save m Cyprus, of actual coloniza- 
tion by the traders, until the distant shores of the North African coast 
and of southern Spam were reached The Phoenicians were usually satis- 
fied with a ‘^quarter,” or a warehouse, at their ports of call, or nqierely 
security m a harbor where their ships would serve both as warehouses 
and retail stores 

The effects of seafaring life upon soaal and political msututions were very 
marked The first was the growth of a clear distinction between country and 
city, between agriculture and trade Tyre was probably the 
first aty to have skyscrapers, tenements m which men lived f^annghfir 
separated, both literally and figuratively, from the land With 
the loosening of the land tie, came the breakup of family unity The individ- 
ual was independent He took the risks, he made the gains or suffered the 
losses It was only natural that he seek similarly minded partners Corporations ^ 
were formed, which lessened the individual risk 

Mercantile control reached out to the political field A narrow plutocracy 
frequently succeeded the kings of earlier days Affairs of state were placed in 
the hands of a small council, which in turn delegated its powers to a smaller 
working sub-committee Pinally, the commercial rivalry between aties pre- 
vented any development of a unified state For a brief period m the ninth 
century the kings of Tyre dominated all the Phoeniaan ernes But inde- 
pendence and active competition were the rule 

From about 1000 to 750 B C the Phoeniaans were the great carriers of 
MedilJerranean trade Their contnbution to civilization was the alphabet, a 
group of twenty-two consonant characters derived from the incomplete ex- 
periment of the Egyptians But their value to later generations rests not on 
the alphabet alone, for though ihey originated few ideas, it was in their 
hands that the ideas of the East reached the West and through them that m- 
terchange of thoughts as well as of products was made 

Archaeology has fij^ed the original home of die Semitie peojde m the upland 
area behind the Syrian coast region The northern section, central portion of 
the Fertile Crescent, was called by fhe Egyptians, Naharm^ or the two-nver 
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land, the Euphrates and the Orontes being considered as the natural limits 
Below the two-river land lies the territory now included under the name, 
Palestine, bounded on the west by the Mediterranean and on 
the east by the Arabian desert The gradual transidon from 
grazing land on the desert edge to fields which may be tilled 
IS marked, for example, in the plains of Moab east of the Dead Sea, and in. 
those of Gilead south and east of the Sea of Galilee Even to the west of the 
Jordan almost every type of soil and physical structure can be found bleak 
and forbidding desert, sheltered highland nooks, and fertile plains 
This medley of physical circumstance is repeated m the population of the 
area Men have entered Naharin and Palestine as settlers in a land of promise, 
they have come as refugees, and they have tamed as conquerors The first m- 
centives to advance came to the neolithic natives from the Sumerian east and 
the Egyptian south The development of the Amorite, Assyrian and Phoeni- 
cian cultures was the result of these early contacts Although differing among 
themselves in many details, these three cultures possess a common body of cus- 
toms, institutions, and beliefs, which is termed Semiac The physical type, 
that of a brachycephalic brunet, was also retained m spite of Indo-European, 


Anatolian, and Mediterranean intrusions 
Semitic pastoral groups frequently threatened the peace of their wealthier 
agricultural cousins The Orontes valley folk were thus threatened and ulti- 
mately conquered by the nomad Aramaeans who made 
Damascus their headquarters in the late thirteenth century 
B C A similar movement m the south resulted m the occupa- 
tion of the farm lands from the Jordan to the sea by the Hebrews Hebrews 
and Israelites are now used to designate one and the same group, but from the 
fifteenth to the nvelfth century the term Hebrews included Edomites, Moa- 
bites and Ammonites as well as Israelites The first extant record of the name 


Israel is found in an account of a thirteenth-century pharaoh 
The beginnings of Hebrew wanderings may be traced m the migrations of 
a pastoral group from the lower Euphrates country (Ur of the Chaldees) to 
the lower Nile Valley (land of Goshen) The appearance of the names Jacob 
and Joseph m the Egyptian record of the Hyksos invasion invites the theory 
that the Hebrews formed part of the Hyksos group Those who accept this 
identificat»oa hold that the Exodus was a result of the nationalistic pride of 


Egypt, a part of the ‘‘Egypt for the Egyptians” program, about 1500 B C 
Conservative scholars, however, defer the entrance of the Hebrews into 
Egypt by more than two centuries, and consider it a peaceful intrusion by 
royal invitation But there came kings ‘Vho knew not Joseph ” who through 
fear or envy placed heavier burdens upon the sojourners The result was the 
Exodus (before 1400 B C ), a period of nomad hfe ending with the seizqre of 
Amontc land cast of the Jordan, on the edge of Canaan — the **promised 
land ” The transition from pastoral to agnculmral life was long An Egyptian 
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record of 1235 B C boasts of the defeat of Israel, a hill people Not more than 
a generation later the Israelites defeated the Canaanites of the plains and oc- 
cupied the entire land to the Mediterranean shore A period of domination by 
the Philistines (1080-1030 B C ) was replaced by the brief glories of indepen- 
dence and union under the kings of Israel The reigns of Saul, David, and 
Solomon comprise the period of Israel’s greatness But with the death of 
Solomon came disunion, discord, and civil war The climax was reached in 
the subjugation by Assyria (720 B C ) 

Although the political history of Israel was relatively unimportant, and its 
economic <levelopment insignificant, m the Book of Israel there was preserved 
*ri 1 * * ^ contribution of inestimable value to human civilization The 

T he htef attire and , r , — 

reltgwn of the Books 01 the Old Testament are more than the annals of a 

Hebrews people Struggling with the complexities of advancing civiliza- 

tion They are important in that they form the first national history, impor- 
tant, too, in that they include a guide to personal and national conduct 
The history of the Hebrews is a record of changes of environment and of 
adaptations to new surroundings What is interesting in the record and what 
makes it unique in world history is the unwillingness of the people to make 
any adaptations whatsoever Least of all were they inclined to give up their 
belief m one God Life to the pastoral nomad was a simple affair But even the 
contacts with the more advanced neighbors m Babylonia and Egypt did not 
break down the idea that for him there was but one God God was the 
Deliverer, His worshippers were His children Each was a part of the other 
The home of the nomads’ God was usually a high place, one to which the 
wanderers returned at regular intervals But when the tribes made a perma- 
nent move a new sanctuary was chosen Mount Sinai and Kadesh were the 
desert holy places, but the invasion of Canaan increased the need for divine 
assistance Then it was that Jehovah became a God of war, and Israel, or “God 


fights for us,” was the rallying cry of the invaders The tabernacle, a movable 
sanctuary, was a glorified war tent with a portable throne. In the tabernacle 
was the Covenant, the written agreement of Jehovah and His people The 
militant belief which centered in this Holy of Holies was not unusual m an 
age when warfare was almost continuous The Israelites differed, however, 
from their contemporaries in that they remained faithful to Jdhovah even 
when defeated Defeat was the just punishment inflicted upon His chosen 


people by an omnipotent, ommpresent God 
Polmcal organization did not advance quickly beyond the original patn- 
archal form* The unity imposed by the departure from Egypt and the inva- 
Sion of Canaan was soon lost as some of the tribal divisions 
pan 7 settled down ui widely separated districts Independent wars 
wt^wa^d by fractions of the entire group The leaders, called judges, were 
much judges, m advocates of the cause of Israel, inciters to war, hke 
m atjtttal war-lords, hke Sampson Th^ obvious leader of Israel, the 
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chief priest of Jehovah, was helpless m the face of political disunion Defeat 
and oppression by the forces of Canaan, Egypt, and Philistia at length welded 
the tribes into a union which was political as well as religious The combined 
efforts of Samuel and Saul formed a united kingdom 

When the kingdom had been firmly established and Israel was free and 
prosperous, her religion was put to its most severe test There was a tendency 
on the part of the priesthood, powerful once more, to demand a stricter ad- 
herence to the letter of the law, and to accept this in place of real faith At the 
same time, those who were in political control grew more and more cosmopoli- 
tan, more tolerant of the views and beliefs of their neighbors The old faith 
was forced to compete with the less disciplinary and more attractive polytheism 
of the age Its success in the contest should be attributed to the efforts of the 
prophets 

In ancient Israel the prophet was more than a foreteller He was a thinker, 
an observer, a critic, and above all a speaker His moral fervor and his un- 
selfish motives secured for him a freedom of speech seldom 
equalled in any country It was the prophets who checked the 
priests when the latter forgot the spirit of the law which they were bound to 
cherish It was the prophets who criticized the monarchs when they turned 
away from the highest standards of leadership And as the moral decline of 
the people increased under the monarchy, prophetic literature became more 
voluminous, recalling the men of Israel to the old faith and preserving it 
through political decline, political failure, and political death 

Among the Peoples of the Sea repulsed by Ramses III were the men known 
as Philistines Occupying the coast cities of Canaan, with the consent of the 
pharaoh and nominally subject to him, the Philistines quickly 
and effectively established a pohtical orgamzation Some ele- 
ments of their culture, religion, language and amusements are reminiscent 
of Minoan Crete, while others point to an Anatolian source They were prob- 
ably western Anatolians who had sojourned in Crete for some generations 
only to be caught in the maelstrom of unrest which disturbed the Aegean 
world m the twelfth century Safe at last in their remote havens, they continued 
their seafaring activities, and united in a confederacy of five important towns 
that they might exploit and extend their possessions on land Superiority in 
weapons and m organizing abihty soon gave them control of all that land 
whose name, Palestine, is a memorial of their conquest A brief century of 
rule was closed when the victories of united Israel under Saul, and again 
under David, reduced the Philistines to servitude The s<^arers were gradu- 
ally absorbed m the native Semitic population, and Phihsua survived only as 
a memory 

The pohtical history of Syria in the tenth and nmth centuries B C has ^1 
die complexities of world pohocs without the dignity di aze A degree of 
stability was secured during dic ocaicufrcntznles trf SoWnon, king of United 
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Israel, and Hiram, master of Phoenician Tyre But divisive forces separated 
Israel into two camps, and northern Syria was plagued with a number of petty 
independent states The intrigues and quarrels of ambitious 
oBC leaders left the country an easy prey to the first great power 
to be established on its borders Egypt in the hands of do- 
nothmg kings was unable to seize the opportunity A revived Hittite federa- 
tion, with Its center at Karkemish, was also too weak to expand The danger 
lay m the upper Tigris country, where the followers of the god Assur awaited 
a king who would lead them to victory 
The origin of the Assyrians is unknown Their culture is a confused medley 
of Sumerian, Semitic, Mitannian, and Hittite elements Possibly a mixed 
group of refugees, the Assyrians were die problem children of 
the Mesopotamian family In the weakness of Babylon they 
freed themselves from the control which had been exercised 
by the kings of Ur and of Babylon, acknowledging only the nominal suze- 
rainty of the Kassites From about 1350 to 1100 B C , the Assyrians were ag- 
gressively imperialistic The last and greatest of their early kings, Tiglath- 
Pileser I (1115-1100 B C ), led his armies to the shores of the Black and the 
Mediterranean seas A period of decline and lethargy followed within which 
subject states revolted, and the extent of Assyria’s empire was greatly reduced 
The methods and aims of Assyrian imperialism have inspired violent criti- 
cisms in the poetry and prose of every language A well equipped and well 
disciplined military machine proved its competence on the 
Mtmrymofiaiciy work With this invincible weapon the As- 

syrian monarchs raided, destroyed, and subjugated Torture of captives, depor- 
tation of conquered peoples, and ruthless destruction of property made the 
victims helpless and harmless All of this was done for the glory of the god 
Assur, who became, as it were, the personification of the right of might 
Temples and palaces were adorned with the spoils of war, literature was a 
record of victories and of sadistic punishments, in art, the murder of human 
victims alternated with the killing of wild animals Assyrian rule was the rule 
of force, 

A revival of imperialistic fervor m Assyria, beginnmg about 900 B C , cul- 
minated in the campaigns of Assur-iiatsir-pal, whose empire equalled that of 
Tiglath-Pileser L A single united efiort of the peoples of Syria checked his 
successor at the battle of Karkar (846) The coalmon soon broke, and it was 
civil war in Assyria which alone postponed Assyrian dominion over Syrians, 
Phoenicians, Israelites, and Philistines^ 

Anatolia is both more attractive and more accessible on its western side 
than on the eastern Like the Balkan peninsula, it extended an 
* mvjKaSon to tibe surplus populations of Thrace and the 

tiarmmth cea 
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Greek lands, were called Phrygians The Phrygians gradually supplanted the 
Hittites as overlords of northern and central Anatolia Homeric legends list 
them among the allies of Troy After the fall of Troy, Phrygian history was 
greatly affected by a new wave of European invaders Two states emerged 
from the confusion caused by this new migration One of them was a small 
but strong organization, with its center at Gordium, ruled by King Midas 
(known to the Assyrians as Mita of Mushki) The other was Lvdia, which 
included the lands around Sardes In both areas the local Anatolian culture 
was basic Both were agricultural and gave a prominent position to the Ana- 
tolian goddess of fertility Mesopotamian influence, both political and cultural, 
was naturally greater in the eastern (Phrygian) community, while Lydia, 
closer to the Aegean and catering to the wishes of Aegean customers, ac- 
quired at least a veneer of occidental characteristics 
Innumerable attempts have been made to elucidate the five centuries of 
darkness following the destruction of Troy by the Achaeans Inaccurate and 
often contradictory traditions, incomplete archaeological evi- 
dence, and hypotheses, more or less rational, have been the 
bases of reconstruction The simplest account is chat of Thu- 
cydides His story, sketched m bold and bald outline, gives an impression of 
migration and war followed by a long period of fusion, leading to the establish 
ment of peace and order The history of Herodotus, who was much more 
tolerant of tradition, traced the beginnmgs in Greece of a long struggle be- 
tween two outstanding groups, the Dorians and the lomans This limitation 
of the story to the Balkan peninsula is not observed in other legends, which 
include the entire Aegean area and connect the unrest in the Balkan peninsula 
with a more widespread migratory change No substantial check on the leg- 
ends IS available, since the records of contemporary eastern civilizations are 
silent With reference to events in the West Modern reconstructions, therefore, 
almost invariably are based on the known facts of the eighth century B C It 
IS known that the language of that later time was Indo-European, that the 
gods were, for the most part, of northern origin, and that iron had replaced 
bronze in implements and weapons The generally accepted hypothesis is that 
the Dark Ages were the results of a second and larger wave of northern 
invaders Secondary movements back and forth across the Aegean and to 
distant shores merely increased the confusion Philistia in the east, and 
probably Sardinia and Etruria in the west, mark the limits of migration As 
the restlessness gradually subsided, certain well defined groups of migrants 
were to be found m their new homes Refugees from Central Greece, speak- 
ing the Acolic dialect, had settled on the Anatolian coast south of Trov 
Directly south of the Aeohans was an lomc-speaking group connected bv 
tradition with Athens In the extreme south venturesome Dorians, who had 
travelled from the Peloponnesus by way of Crete and Rhodes* had founded 
cities. The islands were held by r^gees of mcry sort* Canans and Lelegts 
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from Anatolia, Mmoans and Achacans from Greece, combined with native 
Mediterranean stock in desperate efforts to maintain life 
On the Greek mainland three types of communities were devebped during 
the period of darkness In Thessaly and Laconia, for example, the conquered 
residents tilled the soil as serfs of the victors Complete conquest of this type, 
however, was not general Many towns along the southern shores of the 
Corinthian Gulf were composed of Dorian and non-Donan elements joined 
in the exercise of authority Resistance in Attica was so obstinate that no 
Ddrians obtamed entrance Athens was the only city on the Greek mainland 


to survive untouched by Dorian influence 
In the course of centuries the antagonisms of conquest were forgotten and 
replaced by a consciousness of common interests The legend manufactured 


to explain this feeling of unity derived it from the Helloi, an 
ancient priesthood of Dodona From them the legend secured 
the name Hellenoi, or Hellenes, for all of the inhabitants of central and south- 


ern Greece, and the name Hellas for their land It was not until 776 B C that 


unity received general recognition At the first celebration of games in honor 
of the god Zeus, a people gathered together who spoke the same language, 
worshipped the same gods, and buried its local differences m this first pan- 


Hellenic union 


The life of a Hellene, whom we call Greek, at the beginning of the eighth 
century, was one of problems The readjustment of invaders to the new en- 
vironment, to the conquered natives, and to one another was 
a long and painful process One of the earliest economic 
changes was from a pastoral nomadic to a sedentary agricultural life The 
poverty of the soil and the relatively large number of invaders combined to 
defeat any distribution of land that would satisfy all The result was that those 
with power acquired ownership of land, and those who were weak cither de- 
scended to serfdom or sought other means of making a hvmg In a land 


where war was the rule and peace the exception, any serious improvement in 
agriculture was impracticable Still, a few olive trees and a few vines were 
planted to increase the farmer^s income Shcepherding and charcoal-burning, 
pottery and metal-workmg were the alternatives to farming Security, comfort, 
and prosperity came first to the refugee communities of the Anatolian coast 
There the commercial tradition of Mycenaean days survived. Trading and in- 
dustrial activity brought to these Greeks a measure of wealth and of leisure 
In the eighth century B C , the period during which the light of recorded 
history begins to dispel the gloom of the Dark Ages, the Greeks were living 
in independent communities, which they called polets, or city- ^ 
states The polets had arisen from a combination of villages 
geographically contiguous and composed of men bound to- 
gether by ties of kinship. They were, presumably, the descendants of a single 
family The simplest development would be from house to village to city, or 
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froiij family to clan to state But since it was impracticable to move whole 
villages bodily in order to form a city, and since different clans were found in 
the same neighborhood, the third step was a complicated one The city was a 
place agreed upon, to which all of the villagers would resort for conference, 
for worship, and for defense In the city the clansmen were grouped in tribes 
of kinfolk, invariably three m a Dorian city, four in an Ionian city The leg- 
endary organizers of the cities were the first monarchs of the polets 

Monarchical rule was not unknown to the Greeks The absolute power 
of the nomadic patriarch had remained in the hands of family heads through- 
out the migrations Each village of the conquest period had its 
^omuhy ^ therefore only one among 

many His power depended as much upon his ability as upon 
his divine descent And it was checked by the other kings of the community, 
who sat in Council to control him In fact, by 750 B C , the power of the 
monarch had been greatly curtailed or entirely usurped by the Council, an 
oligarchy of birth 

The unrest and confusion, which the coming of Indo-Europeans brought to 
the eastern Mediterranean lands, were felt also on the western shores of that 
sea Pressure of homeseekers from the North caused shifts in 
MedZnanean population as far south as Sicily Phoenician traders, using the 
island and the harbors of north Africa as ports of call, reached 
the Atlantic shores of Spam, while broken groups from the Aegean found 
security m the great West 

The least attractive of the land boundaries of the Mediterranean is the 
southern Although it was probably less and in the days of Phoenician ex-* 
ploration than it is today, the merchants of Tyre apparently 
Of' north- African shore only as a resting place on the 

long journey to Spam It soon became valuable m itself because of its agricul- . 
tural possibilities, as well as its caravan connections with tropical Africa 
Carthage, the latest and greatest of Phoenician settlements in Africa, was 
never a mere port of call 

The jfost Phoenician objective was Spam Tradition places the founding of 
Gades at 1100 B C The distant site was well chosen, for the men of the Baetis 
(Guadalquivir) valley, the Tartessians, were exploitmg the 
silver, copper, and lead deposits of their own country, and were 
receiving tm and amber from the far North by sea Before the coming of the 
Phoemcians Spam had made definite though small contributions to European 
cmhzation It had passed on megalithic culture to the entire Atlantic area of 


Europe, and had been the source of migrations which reached central Europe 
and the upjj^r Po valley Implements of Spanish copper were probably the 
first to replace ihose of stone m western Europe, But it was the Phoenicians 
femmula vm direct and aontmuous contact with the 

bodi and west of 
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the Straits of Gibraltar, and by 800 B C they were well estabhshed m the 
kingdom of the Tartessians In the meanume, they had gradually assumed 
control of the islands of Sicily and Sardinia It is probable, also, that the trade 
of the Rhone valley was controlled by a Phoenician factory at Massilia (Mar- 
seilles) For more than three hundred years the ideas and goods of the East 
came to the western Mediterranean in Phoenician hands 

One exception must be noted to Phoenician guidance of the West This 
exception was the peninsula of Italy, a land of great variety, both in phvsical 
structure and in its peoples Even before 1200 B C the original 
Mediterranean stock had been forced to give way to later 
comers Archaeologists have noted so many variations m the cultures of dif- 
ferent districts, and so many breaks in the culture of any one district, that 
they assume migrations from Illyria, from the Danube, and from Spam The 
evidence of language, however, convinces some that all except the Etruscans 
spoke a language essentially Indo-European One statement and one alone 
IS generallv accepted, namely, that the history of primitive Italy was the his- 
tory of Its invaders 

Civilization came later to the Italian peninsula than to the regions lying 
east of it Italy was too far removed from tie great nver-valley civilizations to 
be strongly affected by them The forbidding Adriatic coast discouraged in- 
truders from the Balkan peninsula, while the Alps and the swampy, heavily 
timbered valley of the Po kept invaders from using that approach Attracuons 
of climate and soil, however, brought men to the peninsula in spite of the 
barriers The Apennme highlands which separate the peninsula proper from 
the Po valley, and then, turnmg to the Southwest give an alpine character to 
the entire eastern section, are ideal grazing districts Prolongations, to the 
west of the mam range divide the gradual western slope into the plains of 
^ Etruria, Latium, and Campania The soil of these plains, enriched by the 
outpourings of volcanoes, encouraged and rewarded the farmers Italy was 
superior to Greece in the amount and quality of its tillable soil With a 
climate as equable as that of its neighbor, Italy offered a complete living 
to Its inhabitants They were landsmen, and remained hostile to the sea to 
the end 

Copper may have come to Italy from the west, bronze apparently came from 
Crete to Sicily and to South Italy, and to the northern districts from the 
Danube The use of iron was quite clearly the gift of late arrivals from 
the Danube, who brought with them the custom of burning their dead and 
a language destined to outlive all of its competitors m the form of Latin* 

A final group of early invaders remains to be noted, the Etruscans Whence 
and at what time they came are not known But by 750 E G they ]^ad made the 
Etruscan (Tuscan), or Tyrrhenian, Sea their own, and were masters of the 
land between the Tiber on the south and the Apennines on the east and 
north As seafarers they furmshed the links between Italy and the more ex- 
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perienced East As able organizers, they held out the only promise of unity to 
the medley of cultures then existing m the peninsula 

The solid worth of Egyptian and Sumerian civilizations had been demon- 
strated by their long lives Generation after generation of barbarian neighbors 
and invaders had been taught the lessons of better living 
without exhausting the sources of instruction The time was 
coming, however, when the old teachers were to retire m 
favor of younger and stronger members of the profession While the East 
was plunged m a series of wars to determine political supremacy, the Greeks 
were combining new ideas with old, formulating an original rule of life 
The agony of the East was the opportunity of the West When the East, 
united under Persian (Indo-European) kings, strove to impose its culture 
upon the West, the Greeks were prepared to oppose with their Occidental 
culture 

The four centuries which follow 750 B C were definitely Hellenic Within 
that brief period the Greeks developed a well rounded civihzation, defended it 
against the military and cultural attacks of the East, and finally spread the 
Hellenic point of view throughout the Mediterranean world Their mistakes 
were many and unmistakable Equally unmistakable were their successes and 
the fundamental reason for their triumph It lay in the fixing of definite hmits 
to each task, and the use of the power of reason in completing the task within 
those hmits Many of their achievements have been lost, but the method, 
which the term Hellenism implies, remains a permanent contribution to 
human civilization 

The story of Hellenic leadership falls naturally into periods of growth, 
maturity and decline Two centuries and a half (750-500 B C ) of preparation 
were characterized by the establishment of colonies and the development of 
political institutions at home A decisive struggle with the new forces of a 
changed outside world was followed by fifty years of glory, The final period 
was a century of painful transition The political rise and fall of the Greeks 
were as brief as their cultural influence was lasting 

The habit of migration and the small amount of agricultural land were the 
most powerful incentives to a movement of colomal expansion which followed 
hard upon the establishment of peace in the Aegean area The 
first motive is reflected m the poetic tales of the rhapsodists, 
singers who recounted the deeds of the Achaean heroes, the Trojati adven- 
ture, the wanderings of Odysseus, the voyage of the Argonauts, and the travels 
of Herakies In sharp contrast to these ideal stories of bygone days and faraway 
places, was the harsh description of eighthncentury life m the “Works and 
Days” of Hesiod The greed and dishonesty of the powerful, the oppression 
and hardships of the weak, which he laments, show thiit his native land, 
Bocotia, was not a place m which to live well Hesiod perhaps belonged to 
that class for whom comfort m hfe is impossible, but there were many of his 
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fellows who suffered, in spite of ability and energy Nor was Boeotia the only 
district which experienced the evil effects of overpopulation 
The Hellenic peninsula had only a limited amount of arable land, the 
islands could not support a large population, and the refugee cities of the 
Asia Minor coast were effectively restricted to the shore by 
Mottves hosule natives of the interior Unequal distribution of land 

aggravated a naturally difficult situation and encouraged many Hellenes to 
seek agricultural opportunities away from home A nascent industrial devel- 
opment was threatened by the exhaustion of local supplies, and led to an m- 
tensive search for raw materials abroad The cities of Anatolia which had ad- 
vanced more rapidly, were looking for new markets for their manufactured 
wares as well as for those obtained from Asiatic traders Political discon- 
tent drove some from their home cities, and the love of adventure attracted 
others to new lands But the chief reasons why the Greeks left home were 


economic 

Colonial expansion did not cease until every available site on the Mediterra- 
nean and Black Sea had been occupied by Hellenic settlements The northern 
shores of the Aegean, both sides of the Propontis, and the 
entmfe shore-line of the Black Sea were dotted with Greek 
colonies There were a few fishing villages on the southern side of Asia Minor, 
some trading pioneers on the island of Cyprus, a flourishing settlement at Nau- 
kratis on the Nile Delta, and another on the then fertile promontory of Cy rene 
Where Carthaginians and Etruscans were unsuccessful in excluding them, the 
Greeks took possession of the western Mediterranean shores Two-thirds of 
Sicily, the lower portion of Italy, a large part of what is npw southern France, 
and a few footholds south of the Pyrenees were theirs 
Each colony was sent out with the blessing and under the auspices of the 
mother city An informal, but none the less real, guidance was afforded by 
the Oracle of Apollo at Delphi, whose advice was almost 
Character uniformly solicited Encouraged by the party m power as a 

means of allaying local discontent, and embraced by the colonist as a solution 
of his political or economic problems, the colony left the mother city with ties 
of kinship, bonds of religion, of trade, and of friendship unimpaired Political 
ties were completely severed since the colonists, from the moment of 
departure, consututed an independent and sovereign body politic 


The normal relationship between colonist and native was one of peace, 
since the colonial groups were too small to conduct wars of conquest Wars, 
Relations between ^^wever, were not mfrequent, especially on those frontiers, 
cohntm^nd where the Greeks were confronted with organized opposition 
^ q£ trade rivals Modern commentators emphasize the cultural 
dm thepohdeal conquest, and speak of the spread of Hellenic avihza- 
Mediwawan wtuld The evidence supporting this asser- 
ddeg SWjymd §mk It4y Vere so thoroughly permeated 
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that Hellenic civilization dominated But Hellenic language, law, and reli- 
gion found litde or no foothold in other parts of the colonial areas 
The effects of expansion upon the homeland are more easily discernible 
Much of the economic development within the Greek peninsula during the 
seventh and sixth centuries is direcdy attributable to the colo- Rgiauons between 
nies The quantities of cheap gram shipped back from Sicily colomesand 
and South Russia greatly reduced the importance of the 
agriculturists at home Cheap foreign gram forced the stay-at-home farmer 
into a more intensive form of agriculture, to the cultivation of olive and vine 
The demands of the colonists for the familiar articles of the old home hfe 


greatly stimulated industry Improvements in shipbuilding and increased pro- 
duction of naval stores were direct results of rapidly growing trade A rising 
group of industrialists challenged the superiority of the land-owning cap- 
italist Some communities encouraged the immigration of craftsmen in order 
to build up their industrial output The presence of a growing number of 
resident aliens was in itself a problem, and the introduction of coinage as a 
medium of exchange added another complication to economic life The re- 
action of representative city-states to coinage is interesting Sparta attempted 
to exclude the dangerous novelty by confiscating all gold and silver and by 
limiting official coins to iron Athens accepted coinage and all other economic 
novelties Thebes sought to control the innovations by excluding from political 
office those who could not prove a ten-year abstention from trade This was the 
great cause of suspicion, the fear that the economic revolution would be suc- 


ceeded by a political change The political development of the city-state was 


indeed greatly influenced by the economic changes introduced by colonization 
The economic basis of the political power of the oligarchs has led to the 


assumption that economic factors were responsible for the origin of the polts 

But other factors were present and deserve consideration Cities 

were there before the northern invaders entered the Greek 

peninsula Topography encouraged the establishment of small 

compact units The need for defense was great Finally, there was the sense 

of unity, based on kmship, and the worship of the same deities, which made 


possible the acceptance of civic orgamzauon 
No other period in antiquity, no other area, has presented so many plans 
for hving well together The infinite variety of the experiments makes gener- 
alization concerning them dangerous when it is not absurd It 
IS dangerous, perhaps, to accept Aristotle’s statement that the 
city-state was a union of villages It is absurd to speak, without 
reservations, of a period of oligarchic rule, or of an age of tyrants, or of the 
era of democracy For there was never a time m which each form of govern- 
ment, once estab^shed, did not have representatives 
No matter whk reason be ascribed for the origin of the polts, there can be 
htde doubt that the most effective cause for political development was cco- 
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nomic With increase in population, there came a shortage of land So im- 
portant was land that ownership of a portion was universally one of the quali- 
fications for citizenship As the allotments dimmished m size through division 
among sons, it became incrcasmgly difficult to make a living Some ciuzens 
became debtors for their food, serf-tenants, others gave up their land and 
citizenship m order to obtam food m industrial centers, or in colonial founda- 
tions The two latter groups, the colonists and the resident alien craftsmen, 
were the agents of an economic revolution which directly affected the political 
mstitutions of many city-states 

The geography of Greece was responsible for the most sigmficant omission 
m the series of pohtical experiments, namely, national unity Physical dis- 
continuity had apparently developed local patriotism and a 
«»< y 2ove of independence which was almost fanatical On the other 
hand, elements of umty were not lacking An alphabet had been developed out 
of numerous experiments with that of the Phoenicians, an alphabet with 
vowel as well as consonant signs It was used by trader and author to bind men 
of business to the written contract, and men of thought to common tiaditions 
Hesiod used it in his “Theogony” to remind the Greeks of national deities and 
national heroes Then, too, the Olympic Games m honor of Zeus were dupli- 
cated for many other national deities Smaller groups formed amphictyomes, 
umons to worship a local deity and to discuss the welfare of the worshippers 
Trade and colonization were also unifying factors in that they made the 
Greeks conscious of the differences between themselves and barbarians, and 
of the resemblances between themselves and other Hellenes But serious con- 
sideration of the possibility of a pan-Hellemc union came too late Even the 
ideal communities of Plato and Aristotle were city-states limited in size and 
m number of citizens This effective control by geography is remarkable when 
one considers the encouragement to union offered by language, rehgion, habits, 
and customs which were national in scope But the idea of a national state, 
with which we are famihar, never entered the minds of men in antiquity If 
the Greeks ever considered a national umon, they left no written record of the 
thought. 

Practical pohtics engaged the attention of the Greeks throughout the early 
period of city-state development It was not until the fifth century that the 
literary record gives proof of interest in the general question 
of the best form of government The historian Herodotus dis- 
’ cussed the relative ments of monarchy, oligarchy, and democ- 

racy Cnucs and advocates, teachers and pohtical pamphleteers filled the first 
haK of the fourth century with their writings The polts was then slowly 
dyjfflg, «ftd these doctors gathered round the bedside with diagnoses and 
prescriptions of every sort. The last contribution was mai^ by the philoso- 
pbb^ who, 'driwiBjg heavdy on the thstaiit past, constnjctld their Utopias, 
Aciffiwsfattthte material vvas taken from the cxpenfl^s of Sparta 
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and Athens, the two most powerful, the two most widely contrasting city- 
states of ancient Hellas 

In Sparta, the most striking e^:ample of the conquest type of pohs, a small 
group of conquerors extended their rule to include the entire Eurotas valley 
The conquered natives were either reduced to serfdom, tilling 
the soil for their masters, or were granted freedom without 
political rights Helots, and perioeci, as they were called, performed all of the 
economic tasks of the community, thus relieving the Spartan citizen body 
Archaeology (as well as what is known of their hterature) has proved that 
the Spartans at first made use of this acquired leisure to keep pace with the rc^t 
of the Greeks m cultural development The conquest of neighboring Messema 
gave to the Spartans the relief which other states found m colonies But soon 
after the Messenian wars, probably about 600 BC, cultural development 
ceased and Sparta became an armed camp The Spartans of later days did 
not know when this change occurred They placed it too far in the past But 
they were probably correct in attribuung the change to one man, to a genius, 
whom they called Lycurgus The aims of this reformer were to retain for 
Spartan citizens and their descendants a political monopoly of the land which 
they then held, and to extend that monopoly to the remainder of the Pelopon- 
nesus Efficiency through discipline was the essence of his method The at- 
tention of the Spartans was riveted upon military strength The results of the 
reforms of Lycurgus are to be found in the history of Sparta, partial success 
followed by complete failure. The causes of failure are not diffiicult to under- 
stand The Spartan had no leisure time He was culturally bankrupt Eco- 
nomic forces ultimately swept over the artificial barriers erected to exclude 
them, and ruined the state which would not and could not adjust itself to new 
conditions Since the military power was too weak to advance the northern 
boundary of Sparta, the policy of conquest was replaced by one of federation. 
But even the Peloponnesian League failed It had nothing new, nothing con*- 
structive to offer, and was, at its best, a means of defense, at its worst, an agent 
of destruction 

The refugee city of Athens had a far more diversified story. Traces have sur- 
vived of early village groupings and of mter-village strife m a pre-Athenian 
Attica Theseus, the hero who, according to legend, united 
these villages into the city-state of Athena, was not one of those 
who followed Agamemnon to Troy And yet Theseus delivered his people 
from the tyranny of Minos before Troy fell. Probably the number of Achaeans 
in Attica was small, and many of tlte ancestors of the Athenians were, as 
their descendants claimed, autochthonous, that is “sprung from the soil/^ 
Nevertheless, strangers from many places found refuge there* Tradition re- 
cords the foreignprigm of many of the kings, and Mycenaean finds in Attica 
prove that foreig^ wares were not cxduded* 

The story dftSnitcly begins with the success of this mixed group m warding 
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ofi the Donan mvaders When that danger had been averted, the people o£ 
Athens setded down to the solution o£ their local problems by and for them- 
selves The differences between parts of the citizen body were those which 
develop naturally in any community The more successful increased their 
power and authority at the expense of those who were less successful The 
powers of the kingship held by the Medontid family had been distributed 
among three officers, the archon, or chief executive in time of peace, the pole- 
march, or military leader, and the basileus archon, or religious head Tradi- 
tion tells of the election of an archon with life tenure from the Medontid 
house, then of the limitation of the archonship to a ten-year rule, and, in 714 
B C , of the election of the first non-Medontid archon In 683 B C the archon- 
ship was limited to one year An aristocracy of birth controlled the Athenian 
state when tradition gave way to history This aristocracy was a land-holding 
group It exercised authority over religion, law, finance, and reserved to itself 
the defense of the state Driven probably by the greater complexity of seventh- 
century life, the aristocracy introduced two changes in the government of the 
city Six judicial officials were added to the board of archons, all of them now 
elected annually by and from the land-holding aristocrats A new classifica- 
tion of citizens was also introduced, based on wealth and designed to in- 
crease the military strength of the state by incorporating the middle class as 
heavy-armed infantry 

The unexpected result of this reform was an increasing demand for privi- 
leges by the mass of unprivileged The demand found its first expression in an 
unsuccessful attempt to establish a popular dictatorship It was 
answered by the nobles, who assigned to Draco the task of 
codifying and publishing the laws Equality before the law 
was an improvement, but it did not satisfy the majority One generation after 
Draco a much more drastic reform program was carried out by Solon, chosen 
from the Medontid house to be chief archon for the year 594 B C Solon, the 
aristocrat, was a remarkable man Poet, orator, soldier, philosopher, and man 
of affairs, he brought to his task an exceptional wealth of experience and 
thought He prepared his fellow citizens for entrance into the commercial 
and industrial hfe of the Aegean At the same time, he tried to quiet political 
discontent by a distribution of governmental authority among the different 
groups of citizens Some legislative powers and the right to elect the magis- 
trates were ^ven to the assembly, in which all free men were now included 
From the assembly there was chosen, by lot, a final court of appeal from the 
decisions of die magistrates The first class, or citizens of greatest wealth, re- 
tained the highest magistracies 

The consfitutmnal reforms of Solon were efforts to maintain peace by com- 
. ' f ' pframse^They produced, mstead, factional strife. One faction, 
mte ^ 1 ^^ ^ Coast, fought with ant^ther, the party of 

of .the HilU* s«lize?!^eontrol of the 
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State under the leadership of Peisistratus If we may beheve the picturesque 
account of Herodotus, Peisistratus failed as a “third-party” leader, and again as 
leader of a coahtion His final effort, backed by outsiders and supported by the 
masses of Athens, was successful Securely entrenched as a “tyrant,” resem- 
bhng the American political boss in that he held no office, Peisistratus unwit- 
tingly continued the march towards democracy by equalizing the economic 
and pohucal status of the cmzens of Athens The wealthy landowners were 
deprived of political power Their estates were, m part, divided among tenant 
farmers, who now became landowners Of equal importance to the future of 
Athens was the foreign policy of Peisistratus He built on the foundations laid 
by Solon, encouraging production of objects of trade, opening new markets 
for Athenian traders, and fighting his way into a dominant position at the 
entrance to the Propontis The ultimate failure of his sons to retain power 
brought partisan quarrels once more to Athens* But again a statesman ap- 
peared who completed the structure to which many reformers had contrib- 
uted a share 

Peace had been secured by Peisistratus through his domination of all the 
factions Cleisthenes secured peace by a reorganization which made factional 
control an impossibility He divided the state into thirty dis- cictsthenes and 
tricts, ten each of Coast, Plain, and Hill These districts were Athenian 
united in ten tribes, each tribe including one district from 
the Coast, one from the Plain, and one from the Hill Ambitious nobles 
found this new orgamzation impervious to pohtical manipulation Every 
one saw in it the threat, or promise, of democracy But neither attack from 
without nor opposition from within the state could prevent the establish- 
ment m Athens of the rule of the people 

By the year 500 B C , the Hellenic world had reached the limit of its colo- 
nial expansion Colonist and stay-at-home were swept along m a current of 
commercial and mdustnal activity Pohtical readjustment was 
as rapid and frequently more violent in the colony than in dose of the 
the mother city Above all m importance was the flood of new 
ideas, which excited a naturally active intellectual curiosity There was litde 
m life which escaped the attenuon and study of some Greek Quickened by 
Oriental speculation, the scholars of loma sought to derive a formula which 
would explain the origin and nature of the universe These same men, takmg 
the astrological data of the Near East and applying pure reason to the com- 
pilations, laid the foundations for the science of astronomy Others described 
the newly discovered lands From loma, too, came the first expressions of 
individual thought and emotion, the poems of those who believed that their 
loves and hates were worthy of preservation in verse At the close of the am- 
tury two states stood prommendy m the lead Sparta, with her state-imposed 
discipline, was the great military power, head q£ a league which included 
almost all of the Peloponnesus Atbensf choosing liberty rather than disci- 
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pline as the highway to success and efficiency, was rapidly growing more 
wealthy and more powerful 

The history of Hellas is not merely that of Sparta and of Athens These 
two were extremes, exceptions Spartan stubbornness and Athenian poverty 
kept them out of the main current of Hellenic hfe The record 
50^5 0 g^eral development, however, is fragmentary Corinth, 
Aegina, Chalcis, and Miletus are more truly typical city- 
states of the period 750-500 B C It was they who led in industry, trade, and 
colonization The Anatohan coast and the Corinthian Gulf were the great 
centers of commercial activity In their progressive communities the jBxst tri- 
remes were built, the systems of weights and measures developed It was 
there that the struggle between rich and poor first brought forth champions 
of the people, who ruled as “tyrants ” These men were patrons of art and 
letters, they increased the wealth and fame of their homes, and continued 
the mtense trade rivalries, which frequently led to relentless wars Nor were 
they hosule to a new religious movement, which swept through the Hellenic 
world The worship of Dionysus, an emotional cult, was welcomed with en- 
thusiasm Even after being subdued and controlled, this new form of religion 
was a menace to Hellenic faith in the Olympian deities Promising an im- 
mortahty of bliss in return for a life of purity, the new cult was a permanent 
addition to the religious life of the Greeks Its progress can best be studied 
in the accounts of the City Dionysia and the Eleusinian Mysteries of the 
Athenians 

This world of activity was the background of fifth-century Athens The 


explanation of Athenian greatness lies here For Athens drew heavily upon 
the Hellenic world, as well as upon the more remote background of the 
barbarian neighbors of Greece 

To the Hellenic historian, the relations between his people and those of 
the East had been marked by two epoch-making conflicts “From the cap- 
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ture of Troy to the crossing of Xerxes” indicated the begin- 
mng and end of an era The narrative of that era from the 
Greek point of view is given in the pages of Herodotus A 


native of Halicarnassus, a Dorian aty of southern Anatolia, Herodotus 


possessed the frontiersman’s interest in the vast barbarian world, which lay 
just beyond the borders of his home The interest was quickened by the 
facts that barbarians had conquered his home and that a state of war existed 
between Greek and barbarian for the first forty years of his life The task 


which he set for himself was an inquiry into the events and causes of that 
struggle. His purpose was to preserve the memory of the deeds of barbarians 
as well as of Greeks in that conflict* Hailed as the Father of History and 
dende<i as the Father of Herodotus is today respected as one who tried 
m discover the truth and txi^ make his account interesting His History is of 
die student of economics? abthropolpgy? the history of rehgion, and 
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of literature, for he was writing for likeminded men of his own day In strict 
pedagogical manner, Herodotus begins with his own day and the nearest 
neighbors of the Greeks 

A darkness similar to that brought to the Balkan peninsula by the Dorians 
shrouded Anatolia for centuries after the fall of the Hittite Empire It, too, 
was introduced by Indo-European invaders, and in like man- 
ner the clouds were dissipated as the invaders began to accept 
the elements of native culture which they had failed to de- 
stroy The feudal aristocracy estabhshed by the invaders gradually developed 
into a Phrygian kingdom with a half legendary Midas as monarch A throne 
at Delphi was known to the ancients as the gift of the Phrygian king to 
Apollo The attention of Midas, however, was directed to the East, whence 
he was threatened by hostile Assyrians But it was from the north that a 
wave of nomads, Cimmerians, brought death to Midas and destruction to 
his kingdom In the western portion of Phrygian territory arose a new king- 
dom, Lydia, whose king, Gyges, led his people against the Cimmerians 
After the expulsion of the invaders, the Lydians began to subjugate the 
Asiatic Greeks Croesus, the last of the Lydian kmgs, was master of all but 
Miletus His attitude toward the Greeks was not that of an oppressor In 
spite of a plan to build up an Aegean-sea power, Croesus was generous with 
his gifts to the Hellenic deities, and negotiated an aUiance with Sparta To 
this friendly intercourse the Greeks owed much Their indebtedness is ex- 
pressed by Herodotus, who attributes a Lydian origin to comage, the music 
of the flute, and many of the refinements of life 

Croesus was also ambitious to extend the boundaries of his kmgdom to 
the east His predecessor had withstood an attack of an eastern horde called 
the Medes Against their successors, the Persians, Croesus renewed the con- 
flict An imtial success, however, was followed by defeat, capture, and the 
loss of his kmgdom The Persian conquest of Lydia was quickly completed 
by the annexation of the Hellcmc cities along the coast Greeks and Persians 
were then enemies and neighbors Questions concerning the origin, history, 
and character of these Medes and Persians were answered for Herodotus, 
and for us, by the traditions and the historical records of the Fertile Crescent 

The year 745 B C was the beginning of a new and terrible epoch for the 
eastern world, since it was then that the Assyrians renewed their aggressive 
imperialism The campaigns of Tiglath-Pileser IV and his 
successors forcibly united many unfortunate peoples m a huge 
military monarchy Homage and tribute came to Nineveh, the 
Assynan capital, from Elam, Babylonia, Phocmcia, Palestine, and Egypt 
Nine “kings” with Hellenic names acknowledged the authority of the As- 
syrian monarch m Cyprus, and Gyges of Lydia sought bs aid against the 
Cimmerians ^ 

The pohey pf the Assynans was one of utter ruthlessncss. Death, slavery, 
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deportation, or a life of fearful misery were the usual gifts of the conquerors 
But an empire based on force alone could endure only while its army was 
strong It succumbed at long last to the fury of oppressed subjects and the 
raids of nomads more barbarous even than the Assyrians Nineveh was cap- 
tured and destroyed m 612 by a coalition of Babylonians and Medes There 
were left for contemporaries, only a memory of horror, and for posterity, a 
record of insane ambition 

The Assyrian did not devote all his time to unjust and inhuman practices, 
however Ancient Sumerian and the contemporary language of trade, the 
Aramaic speech of North Syria, were taught in Assyrian schools Eight dif- 
ferent musical instruments were used to entertain the war-lords m their 
moments of ease and to do honor to the gods The hunting of wild animals 
and the building of roads, for which they were famous, were natural by- 
products of the military character of Assyrian life Other products of leisure 
hours were usually nothing more than imitations of Babylonian models If 
one excepts the skill of the sculptors in reproducing animals to the life, there 
is no reason to regret the destruction of Nineveh, a destruction so complete 
that its location was unknown for more than two thousand years 

The fall of Nineveh did not brmg the millennium to the Fertile Crescent 
An Egyptian army, strengthened with Greek and Carian mercenaries, car- 
ried the authority of the pharaoh to the banks of the Euphra- 
tes The challenge was accepted by the Babylonians, who 
drove out the Egyptians and made themselves masters of the 
land bridge The energetic Babylonian king, Nebuchadrezzar, is remembered 
for his capture of Jerusalem and the deportation of the enure population of 
Its kingdom His buildmg operations m Babylon were so magnificent that he, 
or his wife, was known as the builder of the fabulous Hanging Gardens But 
neither Babylonian nor Egyptian rulers could stir their subjects to protracted 
effort Future greamess was destined for the nomadic conquerors of Assyria, 
the Medes 

After the fall of Nineveh, the Medes pushed on directly westward to the 
Halys nver, where they were halted by the Lydians Of the early history of 
the Medes not much is known The story of Herodotus is 
open to criticism, and the Assyrian references give little more 
than the names of tribal chieftains who have acknowledged Assyrian over- 
lordship It was probably Assyrian oppression that umted the nomadic groups 
of Iran under Median leadership and gave them the strength and will to 
destroy Nineveh That union was not greatly disturbed by a revolution, which 
shifted the commanding position from Medes to Persians The difference was 
so slight that the Greeks spoke of Persian dress and customs, but called a 
man who accepted Persian rule, a mcdizcr The Hebrews solved the diffi- 
culty by speaking of the laws of the Medes and the Persians 

Out of the revolution came Cyrus, a man of energy and ability, conqueror 
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and organizer, worthy to be listed among the great men of history His con- 
quest of Lydia and of the Hellenic cities was for him a simple 
task Greater effort was involved in the capture of Babylon 
But his real ability was demonstrated in the orgamzation of the new imperial 
possessions, for Persian rule was accepted by the conquered without question 
Cyrus (died 528 B C ) was hailed as a dehvcrer by the lesser cities of Baby- 
lonia, and he was called messiah by the Jews, since he freed them from cap- 
tivity and contributed to the rebuilding of the temple at Jerusalem The 
humanity of Persian rule won over all the Babylonian conquests m Syria, 
Phoenicia, and Palestine The great king died m the course of a Campaign 
against border tribes far to the north and east of the plateau of Iran 
But It was not to the east that the future of Persian expansion lay The 
second king, Cambyses, continued the western movement begun by Cyrus, 
incorporating Egypt within his empire as well as the Hel- 
lenic settlements in Cyrene Two unsuccessful campaigns into Yx%nmn 
the desert angered Cambyses to the pomt of insulting his 
Egyptian subjects and violating their gods Further expansion was definitely 
halted by news of a palace revolution at home The death of the king on his 
return journey did not aid the cause of the usurper, who was killed by Darius, 
one of Cambyses’ generals and a member of the royal family Darius fought 
for ten years against the rebels before he could resume the westward move- 
ment In 512 B C , the Persians entered Europe, acquiring all of Thrace and 
the recognition of Persian supremacy by the king of Macedon But Thrace 
could not be held permanently, nor could any advance be made along the 
North African shore, until the Aegean and the Greek peninsula itself were sub- 
jugated A revolt of the Asiatic Greeks in 499 B C , supported by Athens and 
Eretria, emphasized the Persian need for advance to a more easily defended 
frontier Expeditions of 492 and 490 B C. wefe but prehminanes to a mass at- 
tack That attack was postponed by the death of Darius It was finally launched 
in 480 B C by his successor, Xerxes, the Ahasuerus of the Old Testament 
The Persian Empire was ruled by a king whose authority was in many 
respects absolute He was military leader, he assumed a position superior 
to that of the priesthood, and he was the sole source of law organtzatwn of 
His absolutism was checked by privileges granted to a few tkePermn 
noble families and by the weight of public opinion as ex- 
pressed by Persian advisors Even the law of which the king was the source 
came to he greater than the king and had to be obeyed by him (Darnel 6, 
8-15) Below the king were the Persian nobles, whom he used im the chief 
military and administrative positions m the empire Below them were the 
Persian tribesmen, whose position was superior to that of die subject peoples 
The empire was divided into districts^ each of which was governed by a 
royal appointee, called the satrap These districts varied m number from 
twenty to thirty-one, and represented administarative rather than racial dm- 
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sions of the empire The duties of the satraps were administrative, fiscal, 
and judicial They had to maintain and pay the troops stationed in their dis- 
tricts, although these troops were controlled by other royal officials They 
had the right to com silver money and they dwelt in palaces rivaling those 
of their king and master It was within their power to conduct diplomatic 
negotiations with foreign neighbors and, in general, to assume royal powers 
within their domains In order to prevent revolt, an elaborate system of 
checks was built up by the central power The satraps were connected by 
marriage with the royal family The troops in their satrapies were controlled 
by a royal general, directly responsible to the king Royal secretaries were to 
be found in each court The king’s Eye and Ear, a corps of traveling inspec- 
tors, was liable to descend at any moment upon the satrap and to demand 
of him an account of all his actions Fmally, there were a number of sub- 
ordinate officials who had the right to appeal direcdy to the king for redress 
of grievances These subordinate officials were sometimes native rulers, like 
the high priests at Jerusalem and the tyrants of the Greek city-states, or semi- 
independent Persians The chief duties of subjects were the payment of 
tribute and service in the military forces of the empire 
The absolutism of Persian rule was tempered with a benevolence of excep- 
tional breadth The assistance given to the home-coming Jews in the rebuild- 
ing of their temple is only one illustration of the religious 
toleration of the Persians Political toleration dictated the 
abolition of tyranny in the Hellenic cities after they had been 
subdued (499-494 B C ) Payment of tribute was made easier by a broad 
policy of economic improvement The Red Sea and the Nile were once 
again united by a canal A great reservoir gave a regular water supply to an 
and district The umversal danc (coin of Darius) was a great asset to inter'- 
provmcial trade Roads were improved and extended m order that royal 
messengers and royal armies might move rapidly from one part of the empire 
to another High standards of justice were set and maintained for governing 
officials 


The relations between the Persians and other peoples outside the Persian 
Empire are not known to us, with the exception of their relations with the 
Greeks We find that their feeling was not always hostile, 
oretgn po tey although the Persians were always looking down upon the 

Greeks because of their less pure religion, their lower standard of morals, and 
their fondness for talk, still, they recognized that the Greek intellect had 


many useful qualities, and that Greek individuals could be used by them to 
great advantage We find, for example, that the leader of an exploring expedi- 
tio4 down the Indus RiveY and over to the Arabian coast was a Greek; that 


the c^Urt physicians of the Persian kings were Greeks, that the engineers 
who assisted the Persian armies m their crossing of the Danube River and 
Heilespdht were ’Gredfesf that the Gireek mercenaries were the most 
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trusted non-Persian groups, and that Greek artists were employed to deco- 
rate the Persian palaces In brief, Persian foreign policy very closely followed 
domestic policy m these respects It was based on toleration, religious and 
political, and it sought only to obtain from both subject peoples and foreign 
groups, advantages, industrial and commercial, for which it was willing to 
make payment 

Why, then, did the Persians fail in their effort to subjugate the Greeks? 
The usual answer attributing the failure to racial characteristics, to forms of 
government, to differences m ideals, is inspiring but not scientific The same 
liberty-lovmg Greeks fell before the attack of another autocrat, Philip of 
Macedon, they accepted, even invited, Persian interference and Persian gui- 
dance from about 411 B C , they put into practice a form of imperialism which 
made Persia’s efforts seem mild and inefficient One need not regret the suc- 
cesses of the Greeks at Marathon and Plataea, for they rendered possible the 
glories of Penclean Athens But the political institutions of imperial Rome 
and of the modern imperial states are those of Persia rather than of the 
Greeks Persia failed in 490 and 480 B C for good military reasons For simi- 
lar reasons she had failed consistently against the Scythians along her northern 
frontier The records of antiquity do not speak of democracy, of love of lib- 
erty, or of the Occidental character of the Scythians, although these are usually 
g»ven as the reasons for the Mctones of Greece over Persia 

The continuity and uniformity of civilized hfe remained powerful factors 
even in this period of many states and many wars The right of one man to 
rule his fellow men was still generally acknowledged, and to 
it was added the right of one group to rule other groups This 
form of union of many groups, which is called an empire, was not simply 
an enlarged kingdom It was based on a feeling of superiority of the ruling 
people, as well as that of the ruling monarch Perhaps the most interesting 
imperial union was the Hittite Empire, since the independent Hittite kings 
united by treaty (a federation) to lord it over non-Hittitc groups 

Phoenician and Greek political experience followed a different direction 
The kings of the city-states lost their power to small groups who established 
oligarchies or governments by the few The Phoenician oligarchs were men 
of wealth Rule by the wealthy is called plutarchy, or plutocracy The Greek 
oligarchs, wealthy at least m land, based their right to rule on birth, and 
caUed their rule aristocracy, that is, government by the best The final step m 
this development was taken by Athens, for there the rule of the few was 
replaced by the rule of the many, or the rule of the people, democracy This 
was indeed a political innovation Only to the Athenian did it seem a natural 
outgrowth of his past Monarch and ohgarch considered democracy unnat- 
ural and dangerous One century alone was needed to prove its strcngdi, its 
weakness, and its capability of combining with, the apparently opposite form 
of government, imperialism 



Chapter IV 

GREEK LEADERSHIP, 500-146 BC 

At the close of the sixth century there were still traces of immaturity in the 
Greek mind No greater evidence of this immaturity may be found than 
in the indifference of the Greeks to the persistent advance 
$Zmnattack^^ Persian imperial boundaries The conquest of the 

Asiatic cities, the annexation of the colonies in Gyrene, the 
presence of Persian garrisons in Thrace, aroused no alarm Local matters 
received the undivided attention of the Greeks in spite of the Persian 
menace 

Sparta and Athens were but two of a great number of ambitious and 
prosperous cities Corinth, with its industrial aristocracy, Thebes, ruled by 
Its great land-owners, and Argos, bitter opponent of Sparta, were prominent 
on the mainland, Corey ra and Syracuse commanded respect m the West 
The cities of Anatolia, leaders in thought and in the arts, had lost little of 
their vigor under Persian rule All of these cities watched with great interest 
the remarkable development of Athens Spartan interest had led, in 510 B C , 
to armed intervention, which drove out the son of the tyrant Peisistratus and 
restored the oligarchs to power. A second intervention, in 508 B C , put a 
temporary halt to the democratic reforms of Cleisthenes Then a coalition of 
Sparta (with her league forces), Thebes and Chalcis was formed to stamp 
out, once and for all, the democratic peril, to make the Hellenic world safe 
for oligarchy In a last and desperate move Cleisthenes threatened to appeal 
to Persia for aid The sudden withdrawal of the Peloponnesian forces by 
Cleomenes, the Spartan leader, induced possibly by the threat of Cleisthenes, 
was fortunate for Athens. The Athenians scored a great victory over Thebes 
and Chalcis A few years later, in 499 B C , the Athenians reversed their 
attitude towards Persia, supporting the Ionian cities in their effort to throw 
off Persian rule The task was too great, but the Persian counter-attack, a 
strong expedition designed to replace the expelled tyrant in Athens, met with 
defeat on the famous field of Marathon The ability of the Athenians to 
defend themselves against Greek and barbarian enemies had been demon- 
strated, The victory over Thebes and Chalcis had given democracy a place 
in the Greek sunlight It closed a chapter of Hellenic history The victory 
at Marathon, howevet, opened a new chapter, presented a new problem, 
fiscal the Greeks to cfetearmine their attitude toward the *‘kmg of kings'^ 

by ^ no 'means a miitcd Greece which defied the Persians m their 
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ponderous westward movement The influential Oracle of Apollo at Delphi 
advised submission, advice which was accepted by three 
quarters of the cities which met to worship the god The 
oligarchs of Thessaly and of Thebes were medizers, sending 
earth and water in token of submission to the Persian king Only thirty-one 
states sent representatives to discuss plans for defense at a congress held 
in Corinth The western Greeks needed all of their strength to repel the 
invading armies of Carthage, while Corcyra cannily held to a strict neu- 
trality But the destruction of the Persian fleet at Salamis, and the decisive 
defeat of the Persian army at Plataea, ended the hopes and fears of ail Oriental 
conquest 

The repulse of the Persians led to an outburst of gratitude to the pro- 
tecting deities of Greece Athena gained what the medizmg oracle had 
lost, and more The feeling of reverence was most nobly 
expressed in the immortal tragedies of Aeschylus But grati- 
tude toward the gods did not prevent the Greeks from en- 
joying the fruits of victory The scars of Persian occupation were quickly 
covered Trade and mdustry were renewed with energy An increasing 
knowledge of the comforts of life led to a desire for their enjoyment De- 
mocracy and oligarchy, now on equal terms, joined in a struggle for suprem- 
acy In the contest democratic Athens finally wrested Greek leadership 
from oligarchic Sparta For it was Athenian policy and Athenian energy 
that swept the Persians from the Aegean, freed the Greek cities of 
Anatoha, and launched an ambitious counteroffensive agamst the kmg of 
kings 

The alliance of the victorious Greeks took the usual form of a religious 
umon It was ostensibly a league of the worshippers of Apollo of Delos The 
specific purpose of the Delian League was to punish the 
Persian king for his offenses agamst the gods of Greece 
Xerxes was thus responsible for the formation of the league 
He and his people might also claim credit for the course of its devclopmeiit 
For the retreatmg Persians had left behind them an idea, the idea of im- 
perialism, which brought power and authority, wealth and reputation to 
those who practiced it successfully It was that idea which converted many 
Athenian patriots into ardent imperialists and which led to the transformation 
of Athens from leader m a league of equals to mistress of an empire In the 
beginmng, an Athenian had fixed the assessments of each ally m ships or in 
money, Athenian stewards had administered the funds, and an Athenian 
commanded the allied fleet Before thirty years had elapsed the assess^ 
ments had become tribute, the league funds had beci\ transferred from 
Delos to Athens, and cases between atizens of league members had to 
be tried m Athens The ciues which attempted secession were compelled 
to return as Athenian subjects* The forces of the league were used against 
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the Hellenic enemies of Athens, and a portion of the league funds was used 
to adorn the city 

Many years before, when the Athenians had taken the island of Salamis, 
and again in 509 B C after the defeat of -Chalcis, settlements of Athenian 
citizens in the conquered territory had been made Each 
^l^iMhtes citizen had been given a \leros, or lot of land, and the entire 

settlement was called a cleruchy The new colonists did not 
lose their citizenship, but no colonist could return to Athens until a son had 
grown up to take his place This semi-military type of colony had been 
so useful in keeping peace and in relieving the city of its surplus population 
that the Athenians used it freely m the organization of their empire Rebel- 
lious allies were not only forced back into the league, but were also com- 
pelled to cede some of their land to Athenian cleruchs 
Imperialism, or the rule of many states by one, usually calls for an emperor, 
monarch, or dictator, one man who controls his fellow imperialists The 
Athenians were the first to reconcile political equality at home 
pemUcmoaacy pohtical dominance abroad It is true that in Athens 

there were a large number of slaves (perhaps half the popula- 
tion) as well as an important group of resident aliens (perhaps three-tenths), 
and that admission to the charmed circle of citizens was restricted to those 
whose fathers and mothers were citizens (never more than forty thousand) 
But within that circle there was complete equality of opportunity The 
assembly of adult males was the supreme legislative body From its number 
fifty men from each of the ten tribes were chosen by lot to serve as a council 
and executive committee The choice by lot was also used for detei mining 
all except ten of the twelve hundred or so officials Final judicial authority 
was vested in a jury panel of six thousand, also chosen by lot Election was 
reserved for the commission of ten strategot, who served as chief executives 
and military leaders Every conceivable safeguard was introduced to make 
supreme the will of the people gathered in assembly It was a complete and 
unadulterated democracy which governed Athens in the days of her imperial 
greatness 


How could a group of thirty-five to forty thousand men agree upon 
domestic and imperial policies, even if they met ten times the thirty days 
scheduled for regular meetings each year? They solved the 
difficult problem by following leaders who gained their posi- 
tion by ability, and retained it by persuasion Control of the 
assembly was by no mean easy The citizen body was critical, austere in its 
pumsbment of those who failed, or those whom it disliked But the oppor- 
tunity was there for great men, and there were great men ready for the 
cpportmnJty, Prominent among them was Themistocles, who led the allied 
to, 5ah.mis, who persnaded the Athemans to construct a 

ta^on^fn the Greefe wdrH who vigomusly promoted a 
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policy of westward trade and expansion The Athenians gladly fortified 
Athens at Themistocles’ suggestion They improved and fortified the harbor 
town, Piraeus But their disapproval of his anti-Spartan pohcy forced him 
into exile, from which he never returned Another leader was found who 
combined friendship for Sparta with a hostile attitude towards Persia It was 
under this leader, Cimon, that the Delian League gradually became an 
Atheman empire And it was because of Spartan coolness even to her 
friend Cimon, that Sparta was included in the list of Athenian enemies 
Cimon was ostracized, and his place was ultimately taken by the greatest 
of all Athenian leaders, Pericles 

Pericles ( M95-429 B C ) was an aggressive imperialist Under hun the 
war against Persia was continued in an effort to aid the Greek cities of Cyprus 
and the Egyptian rebels Diplomacy and arms were used to 
gam access to the mineral districts of the Strymon valley 
and the grain fields north of the Black Sea The Aegean 
became an Athenian lake Alliances and conquests made Athens supreme m 
central Greece Two severe checks halted this remarkable advance A great 
Athenian fleet was utterly destroyed in Egyptian waters (459-54 B C ) and 
an Athenian army routed m central Greece (447 BC) The Athenian 
eastern line was withdrawn to the fringe of Hellenic states on the Anatolian 
coast (445 B C ), and her land empire given up The next moves of Pericles 
were pacific He called a pan-Hellemc Congress, to which none but Athenian 
subject-allies sent representatives He sponsored a pan-Hellenk colony, Thurii, 
but a factional strife, m which the Dorian (oligarchic) element was victorious, 
caused that plan to fail Convinced that Athens would soon be confronted 
with a coalition of her enemies, Pericles built up reserves, strengthened his 
navy, and revived the plan of Themistocles to make Athens supreme in the 
western Mediterranean 

In the meantime, Pericles had a manifold and well co-ordinated domestic 
policy It was imperative that every otizen should assume a full share of 
CIVIC and imperial duties. In order that the poor would not 
neglect this burden, pay for public service was introduced 
It amounted only to a minimum living-wage, but accom- 
phshed Its purpose A large majority of the citizens were farmers The other 
tasks essential to the Ufc of a busy city were performed by slaves, or by the 
increasing group of resident aliens or metics {mctot\ot)At was the pohcy of 
Pericles to attract these strangers to Athens, hereby strengthening the com- 
mercial and industrial groups of the city There remamed the task of filling the 
leisure hours of the citizens with worthwhile pursmts Pericles* solution was 
democratic m that he achieved his aim, in jpart, by the distribution to the 
poor of tickets to the theater, the center of Atheman intellectual hfe 

The creation of an imperialistic democracy was a difficult task, bnlhantly 
achieved The maintenance of that empne presented greater problems. It 
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demanded, m particular, a justification other than the right of might This 
justification Pericles sought in intellectual superiority Under 
'the^hemans guidance the Athenians became the most highly educated 

group in Greece 

In their attitude towards the gods, the Athemans, like all other Greeks, 
combined devotion with liberalism The gods of old were remembered m 
Athens as in all Greece The ethical content of the old beliefs 
In rehgwn increased, and men approached the divine family 

of Olympus as children come to stern but just parents The Athenians 
tolerated many new gods as well Dionysus was a resident of long standing 
and was worshipped both in the city and in the countryside The metics, 
Greek and barbarian, had brought their gods with them Pericles even 
attempted to extend the boundaries of toleration so as to include agnostics 
and sceptics At the same time he encouraged devotion by giving to religious 
buildings and religious ceremonies an awe-mspinng beauty The annual 
festival in honor of Dionysus, the celebration of the Eleusiman mysteries, 
but above all the quadrennial Panathenaia, attracted many strangers Athens 
became the haven of the unorthodox and the goal of the devotee It was the 
chief religious center of Greece 

The masterpieces of architecture and sculpture, which crowned the Acrop- 
ohs, were dedicated to the gods They were also object lessons in art, 
unsurpassed models for a lifelong course in art appreciation 
^ The Acropolis was an essential part of the university which 

Pericles meant to make his beloved Athens Imperial funds contributed 
to Its construction, citizens and metics put their hearts into its buildings 
All of the artistic ideas of Hellas were combined in a synthesis of beauty for 
Its adornment The influence of the Acropolis was manifest in the minor 
arts, in sepulchral monuments, in vase painting, and in the later attempts to 
make whole cities beautiful through scientific and artistic town-planning 
Clarity, simplicity, and perfection in detail were the ideals realized in metal, 
marble, and clay Chief credit is assigned to Pheidias, who was at once 
worker, teacher and director extraordinary 

The same ideals governed the writers of poetry and prose in fifth-century 
Athens* The natural intellectual curiosity of the Athenians, increased by the 
inherama information available in the busiest city of Greece, 

^ drew men of ideas from all parts of the Mediterranean The 


Adieman audience was also critical, msisting upon high quality in the words 
of those who addressed it Clarity and simplicity were the fundamentals of 
an att which was still transmuted orally There were at most only a few 
cc^i^ of the written word, no book stores, no libraries Prose and poetry 
alike were reamd to groups of listeners, who demanded excellence in form 

edneauon of a democracy which held 
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that each atizen must seek redress or defend himself in person before juries 
of his peers Political success was dependent upon oratorical skill The 
growing interest in the art of speech accounts for the popularity of Pro- 
tagoras, lecturer on good citizenship, and of Gorgias, teacher of rhetoric 
Interest in man extended beyond the law court and the assembly Not many. 
It IS true, were attracted by the speculauons of Anaxagoras about the origin 
of the umverse and the nature of its parts Possibly only a few were aware 
of the discoveries of the great physician, Hippocrates (460-377 B C ) But the 
descriptions of barbarian neighbors, of men dwelling on the remote fringes 
of civilization, and of their own ancestors — these the contributions of 
Herodotus — were popular The greatest interest was reserved for tragedy 
and comedy 

Drama alone preserved the older literary form of verse Its rapid develop- 
ment in Periclean Athens was in form rather than m content The beauties 
of epic, lyric, and choral types were combined and perfected m tragedy, just 
as Doric and Ionic were joined in the Attic style of architecture Both were 
fundamentally conservauve, and both were dedicated to the gods The nearest 
approach to perfection in form was in the tragedies of Sophocles These 
still expressed a profound behef in the gods, and although the characters 
were treated sympathetically and with a deep understanding, there ap- 
peared no criticism of the gods, nor any doubt of the validity of divine 
judgment 

The conservatism of comedy was much more aggressive New ideas, new 
leaders, were ridiculed unmercifully and the old customs strongly upheld 
Comedy expressed the views of a large, inarticulate group, the agricultural 
class Tolerant m many respects, the farmer disliked extreme change His 
most famous spokesman, Aristophanes, flourished at the very close of the 
period But the power of his dramatic satire can be seen in the reaction to 
some of the advanced ideas and pracuces of Pericles Impiety and impropriety 
were the successful charges which led to the fining of Pheidias, the bamsh- 
meat of Anaxagoras and the persecution of Aspasia, foreigner and wife of 
Pericles 

The economic foundations of Penclean Athens are noteworthy because 
of the differences between Athenians and moderns m theory and practice. 
The Hellenic saying, ^'Nothing m excess,'’ applied both to - 

work and to wealth The Athenians were contented with ^ 

little, and bent their mmds to wiser spending rather than to greater earning- 
power Socrates voiced a general opimon when he said, ‘*We work that we 
many have leisure ” Accumulation of wealth by an individual was a result 
of acadent and incident rather than design. Manual labor, except that of the 
farm, was considered menial Almost all of the business activities, therefore, 
were assigned to slaves or left to metics. It should not be inferred from this 
that the Athenians were lazy. Three humired court days ea<ii year, with full 
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calendars, kept the six thousand jurors busy Some twelve hundred others 
were devoting their time to the duties of magistracy Military service was 
demanded of all able-bodied men and was needed for imperial defense 
Life on the farm was not easy, but it was on their farms that a majority of 
Athenian citizens lived, in the days of Pericles 
A kst of the occupations in which the metics dominated is all-inclusive 
The building trades, all phases of the clothing industry, textiles, ceramics and 
metal work, retailing, manufacturing, the importing business, shipping, and 
banking were in their hands Their contribution to the arts was considerable 
The names of the most famous vase painters were those of metics They held 
their own with citizens m sculpture The greatest painters were metics, and 
the greatest of all town planners was not an Athenian citizen Sophists and 
speech writers, orators and philosophers, astronomers and physicians were, 
m many instances, men from abroad 

There was no sharp line between public and private economics The 
wealth of her citizens and residents was the wealth of Athens The general 
opposition to a personal tax or to a regular property-tax was based oh a 
feeling that these were beneath the dignity of a citizen Metics and slaves 
paid a poll tax All men submitted to indirect taxes, tolls, harbors dues, 
market duties, and a tax on sales A large revenue came from the state-owned 
mines which were leased to private contractors, as were other bits of state 
property The tribute from imperial subjects furnished probably the largest 
Item of revenue, but many tasks, which we should consider public works, 
were undertaken bv wealthy pi'ivate individuals Since the prevailing senti- 
ment was that wealth like hfe itself, was something that the state might 
demand at any time, request and response were made as a matter of course 
These tasks, called liturgies, included superintendence and maintenance of 
the CIVIC athletic grounds, feasts and other celebrations m honor of the gods, 
equipment and command of a trireme, or man-of-war The last named 
could be performed only by a citizen, but metics might and did perform 
the other liturgies Modern economists smile over this primitive method of 
balancing the civic budget, this confusion of mine and the state’s The method 
was at least tolerable, for it persisted for many centuries 
There were other primitive elements m Athenian economic life Free men 
ordinarily worked only while working was a pleasure There was little 
competition among craftsmen Prices were fixed by custom rather than by 
supply or demand There were a few men of great wealth and only the 
beginnings of a credit system “Beautiful temples but no sewers” iS a valid 
criticism, especially to thos^ who benefit from the latter 
But in ^ite of unhy^coic conditions, Athens was a flourishing city 
of legal disputes in the Athenian courts, accuracy of 
vi^^pohecd and well-regulated markets, a large 
demand for the raw materials of 
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the north and the rare objects of art from the east and south — all of these 
brought traders, and made Athens the economic heart of the Aegean 
Economic, political and cultural factors were so closely interwoven in 
Athenian life that it is impossible to assign leadership to any one of them 
Nor can the respective shares of Pericles and of Athens in 
this eternal glory that was Greece be esumated It is impos- 
sible to imagine Pericles in any other environment than that 
of Athens They were fitted one for the other On the other hand, weaknesses 
may be observed both in the leader and m his followers Athens was ready to 
be “the school of all Hellas,” but few of the pupils were wilhng to attend school 
The Athenians themselves had been educated to the point where “thought 
broke free,” but they were unprepared to withstand the explosive results of 
that liberation Finally, intellectual superiority as a basis for imperialism was 
challenged There was no substitute in Penclean organization for the one 
desideratum of the Greeks, political freedom The only reply of Pericles 
to the demand for freedom was a return to the use of force 
Thucydides, the contemporary historian of the struggle between the 
Athenian Empire and the Peloponnesian League, states the causes of the war 
in political terms He stresses the general love of independence 
and the rivalry between democratic Athens and oligarchic 
Sparta Economic and cultural differences have been em- 
phasized by later writers Thus, the trade rivalry of Athens and Megara, or 
of Athens and Corinth, the “fear (in Sparta) of the Athemans and their 
increasing power,” and the fear, m Athens, of the conservative element and 
Its increasing power, arc given as important causes Megara and Corinth 
were threatened with the destruction of their commerce and industry Sparta, 
too, felt the pressure, of Atheman commercial expansion, since it was threat- 
emng her economic isolation and her system of life based upon isolation Her 
generals had been corrupted by Persian gold and luxuries Her cmzen-body 
would soon be corrupted by the prosperity, the comforts of life, and the 
abundant leisure of which the Athemans boasted There were, then, economic 
differences sufficient irt themselves to cause a war To them may be added 
cultural differences, differences in ideas and ideals The Spartan ideals may 
be gathered from their actions, the Atheman ideals were presented in the 
famous funeral speech of Penclcs The phrases used to describe them, 
“Efiiaency through discipline” and “Efficiency through freedom,” have the 
ment of showing that both states sought the same end, though the means 
used were radically different Both were trying to maintain a government in 
which the proper relation between the state and the individual would be 
secured Sparta proposed to destroy individualism, to make every citizen 
like every other citizen, and to control every act and thought of man, woman, 
and child Athens encouraged individualism, applauded and rewarded spe- 
cial ability and skilU and asked only that each citizen serve the state when 
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the state needed service There were, of course, Athenians who preferred 
disciphne to freedom, just as there were Spartans who hated discipline and 
longed for freedom But in 435 B C these dissenters were neither powerful 
nor dangerous in either state Granting that the immediate incentives to war 
were economic, the profound differences of every sort made conflict inevitable 
As an exhibition of military or naval skill, the war was a failure After ten 
years of fighting, peace was agreed upon by Athens and Sparta But the 
failure to consider the economic differences between Athens 
J^vmonsofthe gparta led to a renewal of fighting The effort 

of Athens to capture Syracuse and dominate the West brought 
Sparta back into the war Athenian failure in the Sicilian expedition was a 
severe but not irreparable loss But it was followed by the active intervention 
of Persia on the side of Sparta This third and international phase brought 
in forces with which Athens was unable to cope, and, in 404 B C , the proud 
city of Athens surrendered 

In many respects the war aims of the victors were not realized The dream 


of freedom was rudely shattered by Sparta Athenian imperialism was 


Results of the 
war 


succeeded almost at once by a Spartan imperialism, which 
brought more burdens and fewer compensations to the sub- 
jects Agam, Athenian trade and commerce were not utterly 


destroyed, nor was democracy annihilated 


The democrauc idea had spread, bringing with it civil strife This stasis, or 
avil war, had ruined many a city which would have been untouched by the 
original conflict Athens id not escape and was for a time ruled by the 
oligarchic &ction. War for the sake of political principles became habitual 
To the weakness of civil war was added the harmful mtrusion of non-Hellemc 


forces Persia achieved a dominant position in Hellenic pohtics, while 
Carthage gradually acquired one city after another m Sicily 
Spartan rule was too drastic and too realistic to be tolerated for long It was 
apphed to friend and foe alike An attempt was made to wrest from the 


Persian king the Asiatic Hellemc cities which had been 
allotted to him as the price of intervention A strange coah- 
tion of Argos, Corinth, Thebes, and Athens, aided by Persian 
gold, checked the Spartans and forced them to sue for peace The dnrn r n<-nl- 
which brought at least a temporary end to hostilities, was called the King’s 
Peace. It asserted the right of the Persian king to rule the Greeks of Asia 


Minor, and threatened with pumshment any island or mam lanfl city which 
might venture to take up arms Sparta, as a sort of sergeant-at-arms under 
this peace, renewed her efforts to control the Greek states by force ^e 
Spartan program, too negative to be long successful, included supression of 
dfiqjoq-atic groups and opposihon to various attempts at federation But the 
P<iace and Sparta’s strength were both mirages Spartan shttracter 
b^heiPi,mjd^»med by. the fortipjes wtd^ her victorious i^erals had 
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amassed and by the very exercise of authority over fellow Greeks Restrictive 
laws had been repealed Spartan land had gradually come into the hands of 
a few (men and women), who controlled the state and refused to permit 
the reforms that might have made Spartan hegemony possible The challenge 
to Spartan supremacy came from two sources, from a diplomatic democracy 
working on the sea, and a mihtant democracy working on land 

Thebes had recovered from the sugma of medism and had steadily resisted 
the efforts of Athens to establish a land empire in Central Greece After the 
close of the Peloponnesian War, most of Boeotia had sub- 
mitted to Theban leadership Although Thebes was strongly 
oligarchic, her success m federation aroused the suspicion of 
the Spartans The presence of a Spartan garrison in the citadel of Thebes 
produced a democratic revolution Led by a skilful statesman and a brilliant 
general, the Thebans regained their liberty and prepared for the inevitable 
conflict with Sparta An alliance between Thebes and Athens restrained 
the Spartans for some years Another alliance with Jason, tyrant of Thessahan 
Pherae, is significant, since it marks the entrance of the backward northern 
states of the peninsula into Hcllemc politics But without help from Athens, 
or from Thessaly, Thebes inflicted a crushing defeat upon the Spartans at 
the battle of Leuctra in 371 B C The result was a revival of democratic hopes, 
especially in the Peloponnesian ciues, and a renewal of the terrible stasts 
Active support of this movement by Thebes so weakened Spartan prestige 
and authority, that the king of Persia quickly recognized the new power as 
his representative in Greece But the ambitions of the Thebans were too great 
for their strength To the suppression of Sparta were added attempts to extend 
authority into Thessaly, from which an assassin’s hand had removed Jason, 
and into Macedon The sea power of Athens was also challenged The loss 
of her statesman, Pelopidas, and of her general, Epammondas, was irrepara- 
ble, even though a second defeat was inflicted upon the Spartan army in 
362 Theban hegemony evaporated as had Spartan, leaving no monuments, 
no results 

Athens had been saved from utter destruction m 404 B C by the Spartans, 


who hoped thereby to retain a balance of power m Central Greece^ Athens, 


however, joined the coalition against Sparta in 395 B C, and 
with Persian assistance rebuilt the walls which her enemies 
had so joyfully destroyed Renewed hope led to some pre- 


Second Ath^nmn 
Empire 


mature attempts to establish, a sccood empire But ihe influent of a modferatc 


group m die aty prevailed and federation was substituted for imperialism. 
An mvitation was extended to the independent states of Greece, that is, diose 


not subject to the Kmg of Persia, to umte fear die purpose of compelling 
Sparta to observe the terms of the Kmg’s Peace Chio^ the first state to 
unite with Athens (377), was foEowed sanss seventy others before die 
end of 375 B.CX The welccaue accorded to the new venture was proed of the 
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belief in the sincerity of Athens and the general desire for a permanent peace 
The league was a union of equals It put an end to Spartan aggression, accom- 
plishing its purpose without threatening local independence But this success 
brought out the essential weaknesses of the organization With the Spartan 
menace controlled, voluntary contributions to die federal treasury diminished 
The withdrawal of Thebes was a serious blow Athens, too poor to carry on 
unaided, unsuccessfully sought new allies to replace the old She resorted, 
finally, to the practice of coercion The results were the end of the league 
and the exhaustion of Athens 

This second failure of Athens left the entire Greek world exhausted and 
without a plan for recovery An unstable peace was maintained by hostile 
groups in Greece The anti-Spartan cities of the Peloponnesus 
looked to Thebes for guidance In central Greece power was 
divided between Thebes and Athens Rural aristocrats and 
urban tyrants divided Thessaly, while in the Chalcidice the rivals were 
Athens and Olynthus The barbarian kingdom of Macedon was just emerg- 
ing from the usual war of succession following the death of a monaich In 
the west a similar political chaos prevailed, Hellenes and barbarians fighting 
among themselves and with one another The only promise of strength, the 
only threat to Hellenic freedom, lay in Cana There, the local dynast, 
Mausolus, had checkmated the Athenians and was preparing the way for 
an Aegean empire, when death overtook him in 353 B C Beyond Cana was 
the Persian empire, a helpless, enervated giant 


The story of Persia is one of almost steady decline The defeat at Plataea 
was the beginning of a period of stagnation Internal history is reflected m 
the story of Esther Xerxes, assassinated in 465 B C , was 
succeeded by Artaxerxes, who blundered through harem 
intrigues and revolts to domestic peace The books of Ezra 
and Nehcmiah give a picture of a portion of his empire On the frontiers 
Artaxerxes regained Egypt m spite of the Athenians, and finally compelled 
Pericles to make a peace, which reduced the Athenian sphere of influence 
to the Greek cities on the Anatolian coast of the Aegean Persia remained 
neutral in the Peloponnesian War until 424 B.C, when Dai ms II, successoi 
of Artaxerxes, demanded tribute of the Ionian cities, and in 412 B C joined 
Sparta against Athens His younger son, Cyrus, was given complete control 
of the vilest in order to consolidate Persian power It was he who inflicted 
the final defeats on Athens But he is better known for his revolt in 401 B C 


against his older brother Artaxerxes III Accompanied by a large force of 
Greek mercenaries, Cyrus marched to the east> crossed the Euphrates and 
xmt the myal army at Cunaxa The Gr^ks defeated their opponents, but 
succes$> for when they returned to the field of battle they 
alhes’^def^ and^tbeir employer killed The dramatic 
ik€ and the more dramatic 
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account of their return, the “Katabasis,” were told by one of their leaders, 
Xenophon the Athenian The Retreat of the Ten Thousand was most im- 
portant as a demonstration of Persian military weakness 

Persian authority, however, was retained by her unlimited wealth and 
the power which that wealth could buy It was used to resuscitate Athens, 
to humble Sparta, and to secure for Persia the position indicated m the King’s 
Peace of 387 B C For the next fifty years Persian money invested in Greek 
mercenaries kept the empire intact and maintained Persia as the dominant 
power in Greek politics It is customary to attribute the escape from that 
power to military success But victory m battle was preceded by a revolution 
in Hellenic thought 

The Peloponnesian and succeeding wars inflicted great losses upon the 
Greeks Greatest among them was the loss of faith, faith m the gods, in the 
city of one’s birth, and in one’s fellow citizens The successes 
of preceding centuries had been based on the unswerving 
loyalty to one’s city In 350 B C , patriotism was a rare virtue, 
self-preservation and self-advancement were the rule The development of 
individualism had been slow but constant As early as 450 B C some men 
had commenced to question the right of the city to demand so much, and 
to doubt the value to the citizen of offering his time, his wealth, and his 
talents so completely to the polts These lecturers and teachers, die sophists, 
began to suggest new standards and to criticize the old ones Some of them 
found errors in the city’s laws and insisted that there was a superior law, a 
law of nature A few boldly asserted that justice and equity were unnatural, 
that the only right recognized by nature was the right of might The ensuing 
general discussion of the best form of government increased the number of 
those who subsututed for loyalty to the state, loyalty to a political principle 
A staunch old oligarch descnbed the democracy of Athens as a government 
by rogues, paupers, and base men Even in the states where civil war had 
been avoided, oligarchic clubs were formed, bound by oath to harm the 
people, or democratic clubs with the ideal of a share to every citizen 

Discussion mvanably was limited to the reform of the sovereign, inde- 
pendent city-state The efforts to replace independence with inter-dependence 
m amphictyonies, leagues, and empires had faded, and even the philosophers 
considered the city-state as the only form worthy of study Plato (427-437 
B C ) and Aristotle (384-322 B C.) both looked to the past for the model 
of their ideal state, and found it in Sparta They retained the limitation in 
size, the complete independence of the polu^ and the complete subservience 
of citizen to state 

The critics were frequently punished, but destructive cntimm continued 
Mercenary soldiers (their number was estimated at fifty per cent of the male 
population in 380 B C ) would return to their homes and describe laws and 
customs of other cities and peoples Many of thesre they thought superior to 
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laws and customs o£ their own cities Scholars and literary men travelled 
widely and spread ideas of intellectual brotherhood, of friendship with men 
of other cities and countries stronger than the friendship for fellow citizens 
The individual finally came to believe that he was the one to decide what 
his life should be His ideal state was one that would offer the greatest oppor- 
tunity for self-realization 

The growth of individualism can be seen in literature, art, philosophic and 
religious thought Among the first to sound the individualistic note in litera- 
ture was Euripides, the writer of tragedy He was the cham- 
Ctihwal changes underdog In his “Medea” he presented the case 

of the despised barbarian and the unprivileged woman He condemned the 
Athenians for their unwarranted destruction of the people of Melos, and he 
dared attack Apollo for an unjust act After his death no great writer of 
tragedy appeared Public interest then shifted from the play itself to the 
leading actor and his interpretation The change in comedy is noticeable in 
the later plays of Aristophanes, in which he abandons political satire for a 
description of social types History became decidedly individualistic in tone 
Xenophon’s “Anabasis” is autobiographical, his “Education of Cyrus” a 
biographical essay, his “Memorabilia” recollections of his friend and teacher 
Socrates The tendency towards specialization m prose is also found in 
Xenophon the “Oeconomicus” is a guide to the managing ownership of a 
landed estate, the “Cynegeticus” a treatise on the gentlemanly art of hunt- 
ing This specialization in literature was encouraged by the introduction of 
papyrus as a writing material, which made possible many copies of a single 
work, an active book trade, and a reading public as wide as the Greek world 
Thanks to the great orators of Athens and to the constant interchange of 
goods, the Atuc dialect had become the Itngua franca of the Mediterranean 
and Near East. Thus, the appeal of Hellenic literature was universal as well 
as mdmdual 

The same characteristics may be ascribed to Hellenic art The artists of the 
period no longer worked exclusively for church and state The Mausoleum, 
masterpiece of the century, was dynastic, not civic art The sculptured tomb- 
stones were secular, not religious m character Painter and sculptor became 
home decorators for wealthy patrons The reproduction of reality and of 
emotion in marble or bronze was an innovation 

Natural philosophy had been laughed out of existence by the sceptics 
Among the sophists who succeeded them, was one, Gorgias, who maintained 
that there was no such thing as truth; that if there were, it could not be 
expressed, and that, if expressed, it could not be understood The reply to 
tibis nihJlist was made by Socrates (c. 470-399 B*C), who asserted that truth 
aind did exist, and that it was humanly possible to ascertain at least 

In conform^ with the Wnd of his time, Socrates confined 
fcr that wfedi tele* iaght> and goodan human conduct 
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Openly and sincerely a lover of his city, Socrates upheld a doctrine that was 
bound to destroy it Theoretically, there can be no dispute between the ideal 
state and the wise man But an Athenian jury felt justified in condemning 
Socrates to death for corrupting the youth One of his pupils was largely 
responsible for the defeat of Athens in the Peloponnesian War Another 
almost ruined Atheman democracy A third, Xenophon, preferred exile to 
the performance of his civic duties A fourth pupil, Plato, retired to private 
life, where he tried valiantly to achieve a rational compromise between civic 
loyalty and individual freedom Other men, less gifted intellectually, satisfied 
their craving for freedom in the promise of a future life of complete happiness 

In spite of war, m spite of economic distress and of party struggles, many 
an individual of the year 350 B C was enjoying a much broader life than he 
could have even in the Athens of Pericles He found artists who were willing 
to make his home more beautiful, craftsmen and merchants who could make 
It comfortable, guests who had time to enjoy his home with him, authors 
who described for him the private lives of other men, philosophers who 
taught him how to live a good and happy life, religious teachers who brought 
him the hope of immortakty Slowly but certainly these men thought their 
way through to a new type of state in which they might enjoy more 
thoroughly the hints and promises of the age of transition They hoped for 
a larger state, ruled by a benevolent and wise monarch who would give peace, 
prosperity, and justice to his subjects 

An immediate and more practical solution of the political problems of the 
Greeks had been offered by poliucal pamphleteers If the Greeks must fight, 
said they, why could they not fight a common entmy^ If poverty compelled 
men to leave home, why not select the land of a weak but wealthy barbarian^ 
A war with Persia was the solution The unity demanded for this war need 
not be permanent It appealed, therefore, to all groups, to conservative and 
liberal, to democrat and oligarch, to rich and poor The selection of a leader 
defeated the plan time after time, for every one wished to lead, none Wished to 
follow It was obvious, in 350, that, if umty was to come to Greece, it must be 
imposed by some external authority 

The name of Philip II of Macedon had been suggested by Isocrates, most 
influential of the political writers of the period, as a suitable leader of the 
Greeks against Persia In 359 BC, Philip had acquired con- 
trol of Macedon He had observed Hellenic political and 
military organization during the years he was held as a 
hostage in Thebes To the Greeks he was the barbarian king of hunting, 
drinking, fighting, barbarian subjocts Much to their surprise, he proved to 
be an organizer and leader of troops, a subtle diplomat, and an effecuve 
administrator. Within five years he had cnidbcd revolts of Pacoman and 
Illynan vassals, extended his sway over parts of Thrace, allied himsdf to the 
king of Epirus, and outwitted the diplomats Athens The occupation of 
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Thessaly by Philip brought home to the Greeks the threat and promise ot 
Macedon The highly centralized monarchy threatened the liberty o£ the 
independent city-stites, even though it promised an end of civil strife and ot 
war among the cities For fifteen years (352-338 B C ) the advocates ot liberty 
struggled in vain against the power and skill of Philip Their failure is in 
part attributable to the political rivalries, the losses in wealth and population, 
and the decline in Hellenic morals and morale But liberty, in and for itself, 
had lost Its charm as a cause for which to fight and die The most telling 
arguments of the great Athenian orator, Demosthenes, were those that as- 
serted the right of Athens to dominate other Greeks, to maintain her empire 
The victory of Philip in 338 B C was not so much the sudden destruction of 
Greek liberty by an outsider, as it was the termination of a century-old 
struggle for Greek unity through the dominance of a single power Athens, 
Sparta, and Thebes had failed, Philip had succeeded His plan for the future 
had precedent It was the resumption of the original aim of the first Delian 
League — ■ the punishment of Persia for offenses against the gods of Hellas 
It was to be undertaken by a United States of Greece, of which Philip was 
the president The plan was successful, in spite of Philip’s assassination, 
because of the greatness of his son, the young Alexander 

Few men deserving the title “Great” have been born in surroundings better 
suited to the display of their talents Political, social, economic, and cultural 
Alexander developments in Hellas had laid the foundations foi the 

the Gi eat broader Hellenism which Alexander earned to the Indus 

c ) River The physical strength of Macedon and the intellectual 
strength of Hellas awaited the combining and guiding power of one man 
The East had long been preparing for a new master And yet the magnitude 
of his achievements conceals the significance, even the existence, of the fore- 
runners of Alexander 

Similarly, the growth of legend concerning this remarkable youth obscured 
his true personality so quickly that even contemporaries combined fact and 
fiction in their accounts of him These records, known to us only in the 
biographies of later centuries, picture him as either madman or genius 
Modern studies, no matter how scientific, cannot avoid the emotional tone 
which brands him as the villain, or hails him as the hero, of his generation 
His ability to thmk rapidly and clearly was equal to that of his father, his 
pride and emotional instability came, perhaps, from his mother An extraor- 
dinary intellectual curiosity was quickened and broadened by his tutor, 
Aristotle (384-322 BC) Of practical experience in war or administration 
he could have had but little, since he was less than twenty when his father 
was l#ed And yet, withm thirteen years, he destroyed much that was 
0l4, mmi or (xeated institutions that remained unchanged for cen- 

those of the absolute 
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monarch There were other claimants to the throne, for the Macedonian 
monarchy was elective These claimants Alexander quickly 
eliminated A public appearance in the recently conquered 
Hellas gained him succession to his father as the leader of 
the united Greek states A spring campaign against the rebellious Thracians 
carried him beyond the Danube The rumor of his death in that distant 
campaign encouraged the Greeks to revolt His absence alone was excuse 
enough for the Illyrian subjects to seek independence A brilliant campaign 
against the Illyrians was followed, in fifteen days, by Alexander s presence 
at Thebes The city was captured and destroyed The other states submitted 
There was no ume, probably no desire, to punish them, since Alexander 
wished to complete his father’s design of an attack upon the Persian 
Empire 

No trace of insanity has been discovered in the actions of Alexander up 
to this point But the approach to Asia, a duplicate of that made by his reputed 
ancestor, Achilles, has been explained m widely different 
terms Were the journey to Troy and the sacrifices in honor 
of his ancestor, Achilles, which followed, proofs of insanity, 
of overweening pride, or acts to kindle the imagination of the Greeks, arous- 
ing enthusiasm for this second Trojan War? Probably the last, since the 
Hellenic cities had given only the minimum of support to Alexander It is 
certain that the first part of his Asiatic campaign was wisely planned A 
Persian force gathered to stop him was defeated at the Granicus The rest 
of the year was devoted to the occupation of the Hellenic cities of Asia Minor, 
possible centers of revolt and naval bases for die fleets of Persia The defeat 
of the Persian army, led by its king at Issus, did not divert the Macedonian 
from his first plan He continued his march south from Cilicia through 
Phoemcia to Egypt, and completed the task of clearing the Mediterranean of 
Persian ships and Persian influence In an exchange of communications with 
his Persian opponent after the battle of Issus, Alexander denied to his rival 
the status of an equal, and asserted his own right to rule the entire empire 
It was a claim made good m Phoenicia, in Palestine, and m Egypt 

Although the men of Tyre and of Gaza fought against him, Alexander 
was generally hailed as a liberator The Egyptians accepted him as their 
legitimate ruler, a true son of the sun A subsequent visit to 
the oracle of Zeus-Ammon m the distant oasis of Siwah will 
always remain a mystery No official report of that private 
interview was ever made But the widely circulated rumor that Alexander 
was addressed as the son of Zeus had a greater influence m Hellas than m 
Egypt^ What pleased the Egyptians was the foundation of a city named 
Alexandria in honor of their new god-king 

One more defeat, at Arbeia, provtd to the Persians that Alexander was 
their master The original war-aims bad been achieved A spectacular demon- 
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stration o£ this fact was given by the destruction of Xerxes’ palace It was 
followed by the discharge of Alexander’s Hellenic allies, who were given the 
alternative of going home or of joining Alexander in a new venture For 


Conquest and 
expansion of the 
Persian 'Empire 


five years he pursued rebellious subjects, quieted the restless 
nomads of the northeast, and forced a powerful king of the 
Indus valley to become his ally A mutiny of his weary troops 


put an end to the forward movement Alexander led them back to Meso- 


potamia There he devoted himself to the organization of his conquests, a 
task from which death removed him m the summer of 323 B C 


Alexander, it is said, was the first to give reality to the idea of world 


empire The statement requires analysis In the first place, the word, “world,” 
should be defined To Herodotus, probably the greatest 
"wmldtm^re traveler of the fifth century, the world was much smaller than 
the world of today Reaching from the Atlantic to India, from 
the Baltic Sea to the Niger, it was not a large area, nor was it well known 
even within these limits Geographers, discoverers, and explorers had done 
little in the period between Herodotus and Alexander to extend the bound- 


aries of geographical knowledge Philosophers, it is true, had imagined other 
lands and other peoples, but to kings and statesmen the world was limited 
to areas in the west, which had been seen by Carthaginians or Greeks, and 
to areas in the east, which had been reached by the Persians The idea of 
unifying the civilized world, the ot\umene, had never found expression 
among the Greeks To Athenians, m the most brilliant days of their success, 
world empire was an idea beyond the reach even of dreams Pericles had 
tried to unite Central Hellas but had failed His plan of overseas empire did 
not include the non-Hellenic people of Asia Minor, or of South Russia, or 
of Egypt In the western Meiterranean it was only the Greeks whom he 
wished to make subject to Athens Even in his plan for a peaceful federation, 
no barbarian had a place It was to be a pan-Helleiiic union Evidence from 
the Near East, however, indicates that Ae idea of world empire was old 
More boastful than true were the words of Lugal-Zaggisi (2800 B C ), who 
“subdued all from the rising to the setting sun, from the lower sea to the 
upper sea” More pride than fact was reflected m the title of Naram Sin 
(2700 B C ), “King of the Four Quarters ” Assyrians and Persians, however, 
had sought to make these claims real, and the title, “King of kings,” was 
not unjustly assumed by the Persian monarchs Danus the Great was 
not far from world empire The accomplishment of Alexander, then, was 
not so much the discovery and application of new ideas, as the use and 
expansion of ideas that had long been current 

ruler of the empire was a god-king Alexander was not the first to 
assume that position Egypt had been ruled by god-kmgs for over three 
thousand Oriental states not deified their kings, but had placed 
diem far abo’^e aB oth^ hutnan beings, above the law and close to deity* 
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Even the Greeks had offered divine honors to victorious generals (Brasidas, 
Lysander), and their philosophers had discussed the possible 
existence of a man born to rule others, an “archie” man Orgamzanon of 
Alexander claimed all of these titles ^ ^ 

This archie man, superhuman ruler, and god-king divided his earthly 
realm into convenient administrative districts Within the districts he made 
few changes The boundaries were old ones, the forms of government re- 
mained unchanged, — kingdoms, theocracies, oligarchies or democracies, 
the religions were unaltered, local law unchanged All of this was Persian 
practice It was oriental impenahsm applied to a larger area than the realm 
of Darius 

One of Alexander’s noteworthy accomplishments was the foundation of 
numerous Hellemc cities in the Oriental part of his empire The system 
of colonization used in those cities was new in method and 
motive Hellenic colonies had been sent out by cities and 
under city auspices Their destination had perhaps been suggested by the 
Delphic Oracle They were ordinarily politically independent of the mother 
city The colonists of Alexander’s foundations came from any and all parts 
of the Hellenic world They were under Alexander’s supervision from the 
beginning This was a directed and controlled colonization with no precedent 
m Hellenic experience, unless it be found in the Atheman cleruchy There 
were marked differences, moreover, between these two types, none of them 
so striking as the difference in motive Athenian cleruclucs were founded 
primarily for mihtary reasons A new motive lay behmd Alexander’s founda- 
tions, if we may trust tradition and modern opinion It was his hope that 
these cities would be fusion centers, that in them East and West would 
mmgle and, m the end, become one It is possible that fusion was the result 
of Alexander’s action without being his conscious atm, that he wished 
merely to take advantage of the administrative experience of his Hellenic 
subjects 

The attempts to hasten fusion through wholesale intermarriage and in- 
corporation of Persian troops in the army, were not successful But the indirect 
encouragement of amalgamation bore fruit after Alexander’s 
death A uniform silver-coinage, based on Amc standards, 
stimulated the interchange of goods Along the channels of 
trade flowed an increasing stream of ideas, which, in the end, not only 
Hellenized the East, but also Orientalized the West The oxinomic and 
cultural union of East and West, that is, from the Adnauc to the Euphrates, 
lasted for mtic centuries 

Opinion concermng the significance of Alexander’s accomplishment fre- 
quently reflects opinion concerning Alexander the individud If, as some 
beUeve, he was a madman, his contribution to world civilization can not have 
been great If, as others are certain, he was a gemus> his work must have 
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been extremely valuable A saner estimate may be made i£ consideration is 
limited to those plans of Alexander which were accepted and 
work successors No one has credited them with 

genius, or accused them of insanity The generals, admin- 
istrators, and statesmen of Alexander’s generation were practical men They 
accepted a strange environment and adjusted themselves in business-like 
fashion to a new situation Theirs was not a new world created by their 
youthful leader, but it was a changed world, a world changed by the con- 
quests of Alexander the Great 

During the years 323 to 281 B C the successors of Alexander tested every 
part of the political structure which he had built Many parts were rejected, 
many were accepted The resulting structure, Hellenistic 
monarchy, is worthy of study not only because of its influence 
upon economic, social, and cultural development, but because 
It was the model used by the Roman Caesars It became evident on the 
death of Alexander that his position was not to be hereditary The minority 
who supported the principle of heredity were soon defeated by the armies of 
other claimants The next step was to determine the possibility of union 
under any other ruler That possibility was removed after the defeats of 
Antigonus Cyclops in 301 B C and the assassination of Seleucus I in 281 B C 
Political unity was relegated to the world of ideas, where it remained for 
two hundred and fifty years In its stead there stood the principle of division, 
represented by three great first-rate powers (Egypt under Ptolemy I, Syria 
under the successor of Seleucus I, and Macedon under a grandson of 
Antigonus Cyclops), several second-rate powers (the Kingdom of Pergamum, 
the Republic of Rhodes, the Achaean and Aetolian Leagues of Hellas), and 
many minor independent states 

The policy of fusing East and West lost ground for a variety of reasons 
Opposition to foreign rule was sufficiently strong to secure independence for 
Parthia, Bactria, and other eastern sections of Alexander’s 
empire An invasion of nomad Celts barbarized Thrace and 
postponed the Hellenization of that area for centuries, Neither 
the Ptolemies in Egypt nor the Antigonids m Macedon looked with favor 
on the policy The only successors of Alexander in attempting to unite East 
and West, were the kings of Syria, Fusion was accidental and incidental, but 
none the less vital 


To the Greeks the political novelties of the Hellenistic period were the 
theory of sovereignty and the concept of the state as a territorial unit The 


fi^onarch^ 


divinity of the ruler was generally accepted in the East The 
Greeks at least looked upon the kings as absolute despots 
beyoad human coatrok and were ready to offer divine honors 


to die Eornam gaacrals of the second century B.C 
vTWHdlewsticiinoEwdbies vwse t^itonal unite. They were the pejrsonal 
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property of the kings, to be increased by war, diplomacy, or matrimonial 
alliances, to be disposed of as the monarchs saw fit The Hellenic poleis 
which were not immediately absorbed by these large monarchical imits, 
sought to ward off the danger by permanent federations 

The political relations of these kingdoms, leagues, and independent cities 
were mtricate, and are known to us only in incomplete and inaccurate 
accounts The history of Syria may be summed up as a series 
of defeats and losses of territory The accession of Antiochus 
III in 223 BC brought no change at first, since he was defeated m an 
attempt to regain prestige at the expense of Ptolemy But he followed this 
with the recovery, in quick succession, of Sardes, Armema, Parthia, Bactna, 
and Palestine A second westward drive gave him much of Asia Minor and 
a foothold m Europe, where he was met by Rome 

The Ptolemies followed an aggressively imperiahstic policy m order to 
secure markets for the vast agricultural and industrial products of their 
kingdom With sea power and with gold they controlled the eastern Mediter- 
ranean The accession of an infant and the immediate coalition of Syria and 
Macedon, in 204 B C , placed Egypt in peril of her existence, a peril from 
which she was rescued by Rome 

Macedon was a prize for which many of Alexander’s successors fought 
It did not achieve unity and greatness until the rule of Antigonus 
Gonatus in 277 BC Harassed on the north by barbarians and on the 
south by the Greek leagues, the Antigomd kings seldom ventured from 
their peninsular home It was Philip V (221-179 B C ) who, by his alh- 
ance with Hannibal, brought upon himself and his people the vengeance 
of Rome 

The nunor states came into being as a result of the weaknesses of the 
three great kingdoms Their continued existence depended upon the rivalries 
and jealousies of their more powerful neighbors* Pergamum was secured 
from Syrian or Macedonian attack while Egypt remained strong The 
Aetolian league looked to Macedon for aid iii the frequent clashes with 
the Achaean League The latter received moral and financial assistance from 
Egypt But Egyptian support of a rejuvenated Sparta against the Achaeans 
upset the delicate balance of power m the peninsula Sparta was defeated, 
and Macedon assumed a dominant position in Hellas The weakness of 
Egypt and the friendship of Syria and Macedon could be answered only by 
the intervention of an outside power Embassies frbm Egypt, Pergamum, 
Rhodes, and Athens were sent to Rome 

The elevation of the ruler to a superhuman position had the effect of 
clearing away the old distinctions of race, religion, birth, and political 
opimon Before a god, all races are equally humble, and all 
who serve him receive rewards based on the quality of service, 
not on the social position of the servant* Praise of democracy, or of oligarchy, 
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became treason when the ruler was a god Foreign affairs, local government, 
even private hfe were subject to divine ordinance Endless political discus- 
sions were replaced with other, less dangerous topics Home life assumed 
greater importance The position of women was noticeably improved Interest 
in human beings as social rather than political animals developed a spirit of 
humamtananism, which applied to slaves as well as free men New lines of 
cleavage began to appear Those who served the king as soldiers, and those 
who served as administrators, formed separate groups Intellectual interests 
and occupational pursuits determined other groupings But the really sharp 
lines were drawn in accordance with nearness to divine majesty The royal 
family became a sacred family The ministers and servants of the court 
caught a reflected glory from their master The citizens of the royal capital 
felt superior to those who served an unseen king 
Alexander’s conquests bad brought a temporary economic unity to the 
world His successors did not give up all the advantages of commercial 
intercourse when they established independent kingdoms 
fonZZ Important changes in the flow of trade resulted from the 

foundation of new court-capitals Alexandria and Antioch 
were great industrial as well as commercial centers Improvements in ship- 
building and in the science of navigation made possible the use of longer and 
more direct routes between East and West The cities of central and of 
southern Greece declined as a result, Corinth alone retaining any degree of 
prosperity On the other hand, Rhodes profited A skilful maintenance of 
the balance of power among the ambitious sovereigns, and the ejSEective 
control of piracy in the Aegean, enabled the Rhodians to become the inter- 
national bankers of the Hellenistic world Under the leadership of Rhodes 
the Hellenic cities of Asia Minor grew prosperous 
The capital which formed the basis of this commercial activity came 
largely from the stored treasures of the Persian kings, which Alexandei 
had released Royal monopolies, royal merchantmen, royal estates, and 
royal industries kept this wealth in the hands of the kings and of their 
favorites In spite of humanitarian sentiment, poverty and want were wide- 
spread 

Unequal distribution of wealth was not a novelty to the Greeks It had 
sent them out to new homes m the eighth and seventh centuries It was a 
legacy of the imperialistic attempts of Athens, Sparta, and Thebes It was 
similarly present in the territories of the Persian kings The Hellenistic 
monatchs made no effort to correct the evil Serfs and slaves did most of 
the work in fidd and factory. Free workers were gradually pauperized Trade 
and service as a mercenary were the only secure avenues of escape from 
pove^ for the miiJitibers of a rapidly dwindling iruddle class. 

Rr Ae fiarm there was m leisure The* urban masses were more 

fetich, royd c<;ijitests^ and the 
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regular feast of the craft guilds afforded a variety of entertainment A still 

greater variety of distractions was offered to their more 

fortunate feUow townsmen Thcuseoflast^re 

Alexander and his successors had made Greek, or rather the Attic dialect, 
the official language of their empires It became the language of literature 
Manetho retold the history of Egypt, Berossus the story of 
Babylonia, m the new tongue Religious teachers and men of 
business used it Written on parchment or on papyrus, both of which were 
plentiful and relatively cheap, the literature of the Hellenistic period reached 
a wide reading-public In order to meet the demands of this enlarged group 
of readers, successful writers followed one of two methods Some attempted 
the universal note, appealing to the human traits, which all men held in 
common Others, by concentration on a limited field of knowledge, directed 
their writings to the small group of specialists, with interests similar to their 


Although the literary output was enormous, there were few contributions 
to the drama That which survived was the ‘*new’’ comedy, or comedy of 
manners, a type well suited to the cosmopolitan and sophisti- 
cated audiences of a “modern** world The tragedies of 
Euripides were not forgotten The realism of his plays, the intricacies of his 
verse, and the intensely human character of his heroes and heroines kept 
his plays alive, but there was none to follow him 


Other forms of poetry show clearly the great change which new political 
conditions had wrought m men’s thoughts and feelings Religious feeUng and 
patriotism were conspicuously absent The old epics which had described 
a distant past were considered diffuse and rambhng They were replaced 
by shorter, more compact poems with modern themes Elegy and epigram 
recalled the lync poetry of an earlier day m form and content But the dif- 
ferences were marked Alcaeus, Sappho, and the older lyric poets had 
written their thoughts without caring for the approval of the reader The 
Hellenistic poet had his reader constantly m mmd He tried to attract atten- 
tion to hiS trivial subjects by a display of technical skill, by the use of unusual 
words and of hidden meanings The poet ventured frequently to instruct A 
catalogue of the stars, the Phaenomena oi Aratus, was issued in verse form* 
Another poet, filled with the scientific spirit, announced, “I sing nothing 
for which I cannot produce evidence” The pastoral poetry of Theoentus 
almost persuades the reader that it, at least, was genuine, sincere It may well 
have been If so, it is the only form m which creative genius was displayed. 
Prose writing was frequently personal m tone, taking the form of amobiog- 
raphy, memoirs, letters of the author, or biographies of other mem A public of 
tired business men and tireless women <fcmanded[ and re- 
ceived mstrucuon m good manners and in Ae art of shopping 
Text books and encyclopaedic works were produced The specialists and 
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the polymath were equally active, and of the writing of books there was no 
end It may be true, as one critic has stated, that men of the Hellenistic 
period were supremely unconscious of their decadence It is certain that they 
were supremely conscious of the greatness o£ their predecessors Antiquarians 
collected decrees and inscriptions, and wrote learnedly of games and sacrifices 
The literary masterpieces of the past received critical editions with biogiaphi- 
cal and textual commentaries Marks of punctuation and a system of accents 
were invented to facilitate reading, and the first Greek grammar, with its 
parts of speech, declensions, and conjugations was published Hellenistic prose 
writers had little originality It was from them, however, that the Romans 
learned the Greek classics They were teachers and scholars, not creative artists 

Patronized by kings, the scholars were given leisure and materials for 
research The great library of Alexandria, the collections of plants and 
animals, and the Museum, a research institute rather than a 
^ home of the Muses, were justly famous A passion for facts 

spread from this and other royal centers to the smaller cities The donations 
of wealthy citizens or funds from municipal treasuries placed elementary 
and sometimes more advanced instruction within the reach of free-born 
boys From their ranks were recruited the group who continued their study 
in the field of philosophy or science 

Leisure and the materials for research have been cited as two of the aids 
to the productive research of the Hellenistic period To them may be added 
the wealth of new facts which Alexander’s conquests had unearthed, the 
cosmopolitan character of the royal court centers, and the tolerant spirit of 
the new era The boundaries of the known world were extended, and its 
parts more accurately described Mathematical and physical geography 
reached a culmination in the pronouncement of the heliocentric theory 
Megasthenes described the land and people of northern Indian Nearchus 
charted the water route from Mesopotamia to the Indus Eudoxus explored 
the east coast of Africa, Hanno, the Carthaginian, reached modern Sierra 
Leone, on the western coast But the most adventurous of all, was Pytheas, 
who penetrated the Baltic Meanwhile Eratosthenes determined the size of 
the earth; the precession of the equinoxes was measured with remarkable 
accuracy; Aristarchus advanced the heliocentric theory Geometry was organ- 
ized by Euclid and developed by Archimedes The latter and Ktesibius laid 
the foundations of mechanics and hydrostatics Medicine and surgery were 
gready benefited by the anatomical discoveries of Herophilus and Erasistra- 
tus In all these fields there remained a formidable residue of superstition and 
unscientific hypotheses The simultaneous development of astronomy and 
astrology illustrates dirs unnatural umon The promises of astrology attracted 
the practical man, the philosopher and the superstitious masses The insistence 
upon predestination and th® assertion of ability to predict die future, gave 
an impomnce which made his lore a veritable cult 
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Other phases of Hellenistic rehgious thought reflect the political and 
economic conditions of the period World empire had its counterpart in 
world religion, and just as there were many god-kings, so 
there were numerous cults strugglmg for victory in the field 
of rehgion In the conflict, the deities of classical Greece were worsted by the 
invading cults from the Orient There were features common to all of them 
which illustrate the truth that the appeal to the individual is a universal 
appeal Magna Mater, Mithras, and Sarapis (to mention only the most im- 
portant) appealed to the senses in their use of color, sound, and perfumes 
All of them promised individual immortality Each had its mystery, revealed 
only to those who were imtiated, and each had its astrological content The 
logical weaknesses of these cults and their failure to state clearly the moral 
responsibility of the individual, turned some men to philosophy There were, 
indeed, many who professed a religion and practiced a philosophy at the 
same time One thinks today of philosophy as a speculative study In the 
Hellenistic period, it was much more a rule of life Stoicism, Epicureanism, 
and Cynicism all emphasized the ethical side and taught men how to live 

The art of the Hellenistic Age illustrates the changes in life and manners 
Architectural masterpieces of the time were more ornate The palaces of the 
kings were Oriental in size and splendor Houses of private 
citizens (those possessing means) were made more beautiful 
and more comfortable Sculptors found it more satisfactory to humanize 
their representations of the gods, found it possible to create works of art 
which had no rehgious significance whatever The digmty and aloofness of 
classical sculpture were replaced with realistic duplication of models, attempts 
to portray emotion and character There was a great advance in techmque, 
a more exact representation of the human body (based, no doubt, on the 
anatomical discoveries of the Alexandrian surgeons) Many of these changes 
can be explained by the shifting patronage of art and artists Kings and 
private citizens wanted artistic products for their homes, or their tombs 
Big business, too, had its artistic desires, represented by the Colossus of 
Rhodes, which appears to have been an advertising "‘stunt ” Business men 
wanted granaries, warehouses, harbors, docks, lighthouses, and ocean hners 
In this work th<^ artist and the engineer joined hands 

Much of this development m art began before the days of Alexander 
Literature, religion, and science had their transitional periods before 336 B C 
To Alexander and his successors is due the credit for the acceleration of a 
movement already under way, and the encouragement which made the 
transition complete 

Interest in the Hellenistic period, neglected for many centuries by admirers 
of classical Greece, was reav^cned m 1833 by Droysen The ^ ^ 
texts of today bear witness to the permanence of this interest* 

The intensive study devoted to Hellemsuc life and thought is justified on 
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three grounds In the first place, the civilization was predominantly Greek 
Greek reason and Greek artistry permeated its cultural products Not until 
the fourth century of our era did the Oriental elements triumph In the 
second place, Greek civilization was given a searching test in the fourth 
century B C Only those elements of that civilization which were real and 
solid endured the test and issued from it triumphantly A study of the Hel- 
lenistic world reveals the permanent contributions of classical Greece On 
the other hand, Roman civilization was profoundly affected by the Hellenistic 
East The Ptolemies, Seleucids, and Antigonids may have been dull and 
tedious, their subjects may have been commonplace, but they earned on the 
Hellenic tradition, and were the guides and teachers of the Romans The 
reasons for the obvious decline of the second century B C were the real 
poverty of the Hellenistic states and the ruinous effects of the Roman conquest 



Chapter V 


RISE OF THE WEST, 750-200 BC 

The western Mediterranean in the eighth century B C presented a drama 
similar to that which was being produced in the Aegean area The actors 
were city-states of diverse origins, independent, competing, and bellicose 
Phoenician, Etruscan, and Hellenic communities fought among themselves 
with as much zest as they did against natives or one another The weak- 
ness of Tyre forced her colonists and traders to shift for themselves The 
Hellenic colonies came without much hope of aid from their mother cities 
and bore with them the hatreds which divided Hellas Only among the Etrus^ 
cans was there any semblance of unity 

Out of this chaos of trade rivalries and wars there developed three inter- 
national or interracial conflicts The first and most persistent vras that between 
Phoenician and Greek Almost two centuries of unorganized 
warfare preceded the rise of Carthage as an imperial city But 
by 550 BC Carthage was recognized as the leader of all 
Phoenician action Carthage drove the Greeks from southern Spam, defended 
the Phoenician holdings in western Sicily, gamed control of Sardinia, and, 
with the help of the Etruscans in 535, forced the Greeks out of Corsica. 
With the exception of the northern shore from Pyrenees to Apennines, along 
which Massilia had successfully entrenched herself, the western Mediterra- 
nean was to be a Carthaginian sea Definite attempts were made to strengthen 
Carthagmian control of the Atlantic coast both north and south of the Pillars 
of Hercules (Gibraltar) An extant treaty between Carthage and Rome, 
dated about 508 B C , is the chief source for this description of Carthaginian 
pohcy 

The policy was changed, because of a forward movement of the Greeks, to 
one of aggression against the Hellenic possessions m Sicily A great Cartha- 
gmian expedition, however, was destroyed in 480 B C Tradition placed this 
Hellenic victory on the day of the battle of Salamis, and the temptation to 
umte Carthagmian and Persian attacks as parts of an international agree- 
ment, IS difficult to resist. But no evidence of any pact between Carthage and 
Persia exists. The way was opened for a great Hellenic forward movement, 
but no western Pericles appeared A long duel, instead, between Dorian and 
Ionian settlements foUowcd, inter^rsed with local quarrels It was climaxed 
by the famous Sicilian expedition, a formidable armada sent by Athens to 
capture Syracuse The account of this expedition m the pages of Thucydides 
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takes the form of a Tragedy of Errors, of defeat and destruction Syracuse 
received scant profit from her successful defense The real victor was Car- 
thage, to whose armies one Hellenic city after another succumbed in the 
years which followed Even Syracuse was threatened with siege in 406 B C 
In that year the position of Carthage m Sicily was stronger than that achieved 
by Persia in Greece at the time of the King’s Peace 

The man who saved Syracuse was the most remarkable individual of his 
generation Having obtained absolute authority in Syracuse, Dionysius began 
extending his power over neighboring Hellenic and native aties The inter- 
vention of Carthage only lost for her the territory she had recently acquired 
In the intervals between the three separate wars with Carthage, Dionysius 
became master of Southern Italy, dominated the Adriatic, and sent expedi- 
tions into Etruscan waters 

The tyranny of Dionysius was based on force alone The army with which 
he gained and retained control of his empire was composed largely of freed 
slaves and mercenaries In artillery and siege equipment he was unexcelled 
His navy was efficient and greater than that of Athens, by 398 B C Arsenals, 
dockyards, and granaries were built to support the huge war-machine, which 
at the ume of his death, in 367 B C , included 400 men of war, 100,000 infan- 
try, and 9,000 cavalry The funds necessary for its upkeep came from heavy 
taxation, debasement of coinage, and the looting of temple treasures It is 
difficult to discern m his career anything more than the satisfaction of a lust 
for power He saved Sicily from Carthaginian control, and yet allied himself 
With barbarians in order to subdue the Greeks of southern Italy In many 
respects he was as much a "precursor of Hellenism” as his contemporary, 
Xenophon Although a constant ally of Sparta throughout the period of her 
greatness, Dionysius turned towards Athens in his later years But a cele- 
bration in honor of a victory, which he had won m the annual dramatic 
contest at Athens, brought on the illness that ended his life 

The death of Dionysius afforded no relief to the Greeks of the West Syra- 
cuse was plunged into civil war, Hellenic Sicily was little better than an 
armed camp, and the Hellenic cities of south Italy were the objects of renewed 
attack by barbarian natives Carthage, fortunately, did not take any active 
interest in Hellenic affairs for more than twenty years But m 345 a new 
defender against Carthaginian attack was needed 

The savior, this time, was Timoleon, a leader sent, on petition of the peo- 
ple of Syracuse, from Connth His success in holding Carthage at bay and 
in freeing all Sicily from tyrants is told in all its miraculous detail by Plu- 
taarch But chaos followed Timoleon as it had followed his predecessor This 
alternation of chaos and tyranny is characteristic of Hellenic Sicily Agathocles 
(3l7-‘289 B C ) and Pyrrhus (278-276 B C ) are names to be added to the 
1^ of^avioi^s of HeHehisni The details of their military and political exploits 
Agathodes Inaugurated the practice of carrying the war 
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into Africa, and Pyrrhus introduced to the West the elephant as a fighting 
machine But both saviors failed to expel the Carthaginians, or to bring a 
lasting internal peace 

The second international conflict took place on the northern frontier of 
the Hellenic settlement in Italy The meeting place was the land around the 
Bay of Naples, smce the Etruscans had gradually occupied 
Latium and Campania, reaching as far south as Pompeii 
Hellenic settlers, coming by sea, had established themselves 
at an early date at Cumae The later colonies of Massilia and of Alaha, in 
Corsica, aroused the Etruscans to acaon A combined attack of Etruscans 
and Carthaginians upon Alaha, in 535 B C , checked the Greeks for a tune, 
and afforded an opportunity for Etruscan advance across the Apennines to 
the central and lower reaches of the Po Hellenic land victories in Campania 
and m Latium, together with local revolts and domestic quarrels, compelled 
the Etruscans to withdraw to a position north of the Tiber An effort to re- 
cstabhsh Etruscan influence to the South through a naval expedition, was 
ruined by a king of Syracuse, who defeated the Etruscans off Cumae m 
474 B C This was the last threat of the Etruscans, who spent the next, and 
last, century of their independent existence, in vain struggles agamst former 
subjects and barbarian invaders from the north 

The Greeks, too, had native opposition to reckon with The opposition was 
at first unorganized and ineffective But before the Etruscan danger was com- 
pletely removed, some of the larger cities formed temporary 
alhances to conduct mihtary operations against the Lucanians, Barhtmsm w 
Messapians, and Bnittians Bitter quarrels among the Hellenic Graeaa 
cities, and civil war within their walk weakened them, while the natives in- 
creased in numbers and became more efficient fighters Disaster came m 
390 B C , when Dionysius of Syracuse joined the Lucanians m a campaign 
which deprived almost all the Hellenic cities of their freedom The deaffi 
of Dionysius encouraged the Lucanians to recover his empire for themselves 
Mihtary assistance from Sparta and from Epirus warded off the evil day for 
a time, but in 272 BC, Tarentum and Rhegium, the last Hellenic ciues to 
remam free, fell into the hands of men from the north. 

One great barbarian group brought trouble alike to Carthaginian, Greek, 
and Etruscan. They were the Gauls, or Celts, whose migrations earned them 
across Europe from east to west, and down into the Mcdi- 
terranean peninsulas Carthaginian contact came late, and in 
far western Spain The Greeks of Massiha knew them well and feared them 
Dionysius I used them as mercenaries They were best known, however, to 
the Etruscans, who were driven by these land-hungry wanderers from their 
settlements north of the Po The pressure of great numbers gradually broke 
the Etruscan control of all land north of the Apennines Although the 
majority of the Gauls settled in the Po valley and became industrious fcmers 
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m the land which bore their name, Cisalpine Gaul, bands of raiders crossed 
the Apennines in intermittent expeditions for the next half century, 400- 
350 B C It was probably the desperate defense of their homes by the Etrus- 


cans which saved southern Italy from Gallic conquest 
The ambitions of leaders, fanatical adherence to political doctrines, fear 
and hatred of foreigners, were truly the immediate causes of the interminable 
wars which were waged in the western Mediterranean But 


The economic 
bacf^giound 


the prize for which all of the contestants fought was the 
largest possible portion of the apparently inexhaustible wealth 


of western Mediterranean lands It was the wealth in raw materials which 


made recovery from the ravages of war so rapid Carthage, with but a small 
ciuzen-body, bought her way to power with Spanish ore and African food- 
stuffs Sicily was an excellent investment, even after two hundred and fifty 
years of war The wealth of southern Italy was a commonplace in literature 
During the last century of her independence, Tarentum could afford to em- 
ploy kings as leaders of her mercenary armies The Etruscans were notorious 
for their luxury, and even Massilia, shut off in a distant corner of the sea, 


was prosperous 

Wealth, luxury, and prosperity are relative terms It is easy to exaggerate 
the meaning of Hellenic contemporary writers by reading modern concepts 
into their accounts But the existence of objects of trade, of an active industrial 
life, and of a flourishing commerce can not be denied Archaeologists have 
found little, save in Etruria, to support literary tradition A consideration of 
the domestic and foreign policies of the important states, however, reveals the 
steady and powerful influence of the economic factor 
The Phoenicians, as a whole, were traders, preferrmg peace to war This 
was true in Carthage also, whose citizens rebelled rather dian undertake naval 
or military duties It was this rebellion which led to the 
Carthage employment of mercenaries The leaders of the mercenaries 

and the war party in Carthage were recruited from the land-holding aristoc- 
racy It was this party, no doubt, which dictated the destruction of Tartessus 
and laid the foundations of a Carthaginian empire The “closed-sea” policy, 
which drove the Greeks from Spain, Sardinia, and North Africa, is known 
through treaties reported by Polybius, the historian of Rome’s imperial suc- 
cess Its application has aroused more criticism from modern commentators 
than from the contemporaries affected For Carthaginian traders frequented 
Etruscan and Hellemc ports without molestation On the whole, Carthage 
appears to have indulged in war only when war seemed likely to pay, Had 
the Carthagimans Mowed, from the first, an aggressively imperialistic policy, 
the occupation of Messam would have been attempted long before 265 B,C 
The Etruscaus did not concentrate on the carrying tra<fc Phoenician and 
SlellenJo Merchantmen were hpt> excluded from Etruscan ports The squad- 

from Corsica m 535 B,C,, fought 
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only to preserve the iron deposits of Elba from Hellenic exploitation The 
iron, m smelted or manufactured form, followed a land route, through 
Lauum and Campama, to trade terminals in*' Hellenic tern- 
tory Trade by land and expansion by land were the normal 
procedures of the Etruscans They were particularly successful in culuvation 
of the soil The most important Etruscan setdements in the Po valley were 
agricultural centers, and the Etruscan overlords of Latium were skilled 
farmers Archaeology confirms tradition with evidence of an intricate system 
of subsurface drainage, or irrigation, in Latium, and with the contents of 
Etruscan tombs, which are real treasure-houses 
A number of factors made land lovers of the seafaring Greeks in south 
Italy The soil was much more fertile than that of the homeland, and the 
harbors much less usable The only formidable natives, for a . 
century or two, were the lapygians, who kept the colonists 
of Tarentum near the sea Again, easy access to the western sea was con- 
trolled by Rhegmm, whose citizens tried to block entrance to all comers save 
their friends The greatest enemies of a Hellenic colony were its Hellenic 
neighbors The separation caused by trade rivalry is illustrated by a whole 
series of competing neighbors Thus Miletus, Eretria, Megara, and Sybans 
united in competition with Samos, Chalcis, Corinth, and Croton Sybans 
solved the immediate problem of her friends by dominating a land route 
across Italy, leading to the Sybarite colony of Laos 

Gram, vmes, olives, and sheep were the chief sources of wealth Wine, oil, 
pottery, hides, and wool were the industrial products of the large urban 
populations The Etruscans brought their wares to Campania and received 
in exchange the luxury articles which the Greeks brought from the Aegean 
In hke manner, Carthage depended on Hellenic colonists m Sicily for luxu- 
ries, as well as for the essenual oil and wine The Greeks of Sicily, too, found 
a fertile soil They were thus, hke their cousins m Italy, both middlemen and 
producers. 

The most active cultural element m the western Mediterranean was the 
Hellenic Tbs was not a mere echo of the life and thought of the homeland 
Quickly acquired wealth made the westerners more bolster- 
DUS than the Greeks of the Aegean, fonder of display and of ^ 
size, more attracted by extremes xn thought and m act Cities shifted from the 
rule of the mob to the rule of one man and back again with bewildering rapid- 
ity The rums of the largest Hellenic temples stand m Sicily* The wildest tales 
of effeminacy are told of the Sybarites For many years Pythagoras ruled 
Croton with a completely ascetic discipline The greatest physician of bs 
day, Democedes, the greatest rhetorician, Gorgias, and the greatest mounte- 
bank, Empedocles, were children of the West. 

But much that was less spectacular was earned by the Greeks to the bar- 
barians of the West The alphabet of Gumae was adopted by the Etruscans 
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aad their Latin subjects The gods of the Greeks were received by the natives 
of South and Central Italy Hellenic bronzes and Hellenic vases had a decided 
effect on Etruscan art Even the conservative Carthaginians were not un- 
touched by Hellenic influence, imitating Hellenic wares, learning the. lan- 
guage of Greece, and welcoming the goddesses Demetcr and Persephone 

Carthaginian culture, like Carthaginian character, had a bad name It is 
indeed difficult to find any trace of Carthaginian influence outside of Africa 
To the outside world the Carthaginians were traders during centuries in which 
trade and piracy were closely allied occupations They had among them 
famous explorers, but refused to make public the results of their explorations 
They perfected the system of plantation cultivation, upon which the Romans 
of later days looked as an accursed legacy They produced many famous gen- 
erals, from whose gemus the Greeks of Sicily suffered Their customs and 
dress remained oriental, as did their religion The abject submission which 
their gods demanded of them, they in turn demanded of their subjects It may 
be that their snobbishness annoyed their contemporaries, or that contempt 
for them was inspired by fear In either case, Carthaginian influence was 
largely negative 

In the Etruscans appears a mingling of Carthagiman and Hellemc civili- 
zations Etruscan religion was a gloomy one Cruelty, superstition, and a 
strict attention to form in worship were the prominent characteristics But the 
Etruscans were not unaware of the pleasures of this life They had skilled 
craftsmen and artists and were greatly stimulated by the contacts with the 
Hellenes Thoughts and products of Ionian origin inspired them in days 
when Athens was still culturally poor The Etruscans had solved their 
economic problems by setting up a feudal aristocracy m control of native 
subjects The leisure thus acquired was spent in a life of pleasure, of comfort, 
and of increasmg wealth and power The cultivated Etruscan, therefore, 
could appreciate the rehgious thought of the Carthaginian and yet sympathize 
with the Greek in his love of life and his understanding of beauty 

The lower reaches of the Tiber attracted neither the primitive men of 
Mediterranean stock nor the invaders from the north The few elevations 
only accentuated the extensive lowlands, which were almost 
marshes renewed by the spring flooding of the river 
About tbrty nules by boat from die mouth of the Tiber, the 
laud was suffiaendy high to escape complete floodmg, and the number of 
hills mcreased On a group of these hills near the river, traces have been 
found of habitation by men of two groups, diose who cremated and those 
who buried their dead The former were dearly Latins of Indo-European 
ongm. Tbe latter have been identified as descendants of the neohthic Medi- 
terranean race, as immigrants from Illyria, or as a part of a later Indo- 
Eufopean mvasioa which setded in the southern Apennines. The language 
0^ jnhumators was > Oscan, ati Indo-European dialect Whatever their 
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origin, they were not Latins, and the significant fact remains that the imme- 
diate ancestors of the Romans were a mixed group 

Many years before the hill dwellers formed a city and named it Rome, 
they lived there as members of mdependent villages They were shepherds 
and, m a very primitive manner, agriculturists Settlements on hilltops were 
normal, although the selection of this group of hills appears to have had a 
special purpose, namely, to serve as an outpost from which the advancmg 
Etruscans could be observed If one admits, as most scholars do now, the 
existence of kings m Rome, the admission is based on the need for uniting 
the villages into a city and for the selection of royal protectors The tradi- 
tional date of the founding of the city, 753 BC, corresponds to Etruscan 
penetration of the interior and to the beginnings of Hellenic expansion into 
Italy Rome was born at the time when Hellenic and Etruscan influences 
were at hand ready to contribute to the city’s development 

The importance of the foreign factor in Rome’s early history was great 
indeed The trail used by the hill folk to reach the salt marshes at the 
mouth of the Tiber, the Via Salaria, passed through the Roman domain 
This gave the Romans contact with the non-Latin groups of the interior 
The land routes north and south converged at Rome, where the shallow Tiber 
offered a foot crossing for travelers Hellenic and Etruscan traders soon made 
this a well frequented road, and tradition records the efforts of kings to 
make the Roman ford more popular than its competitor some distance up- 
stream Tradition also preserved the memory of a visit from an Etruscan 
noble, who drove into Rome in a cart, and remained to be kmg of the city 

The pleasant story of the visitor who became a permanent resident, prob- 
ably covers actual conquest, a conquest which was part of the Etruscan 
domination of all Latium The effect on Rome was revolu- 
tionary Technical skill and cfEcient leadership increased the Etruscan fyngskp 
crop yields and made pasturage a secondary occupation 
Industry was stimulated by the demands of Etruscan overlords and by the 
presence of trained Etruscan craftsmen Increasing numbers and greater 
spending-power meant a larger importation of goods from Greece and the 
Orient The political development of Rome, and of Latium, kept pace with 
economic growth Villages were replaced with cities, and the amphictyomes 
(rehgious umons) were transmuted into political federations In this develop- 
ment, Rome took the lead, becoming the most prominent city of Latium, 
greater, in fact, than many of the older Etruscan foundations north of the 
Tiber 

To the ideas which accompanied the foreign rulers and merchants the 
Romans were not so receptive Etruscan and Hellcmc deities were substi- 
tuted for the formless powers which the Latms had been wont to worships 
The pleasure and will of the gods were detenmned, m the Etruscan manner, 
through the examination of the sacrificed ammals, and, in the Hellemc man- 
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ner, through consultation of the oracular responses of the Sibyl of Cumae 
Nevertheless, the Etruscan rulers, the Tarqums, changed die character and 
institutions of the Latins no more than did the Norman conquerors of Sicily 
in the Middle Ages The love of country life, the exceptional power of the 
head of a household {patna potestas)^ the fundamental agricultural and fam- 
ily flavor of Roman religion, remained untouched The Etruscan contribu- 
tion was primarily a political and military organization which enabled the 
Romans for many centuries to preserve and to enjoy their own manner of 
living 

At the close of the sixth century the Romans achieved independence Tra- 
dition unfolds a dramatic story of die expulsion of the third and last Etruscan 
king m 509 B C It is probable, however, that the Romans 
The Republic interested parties Etruscans controlling the 

next ford up the Tiber at Fidenae were jealous of Tarquin success, and 
their leader, Lars Porsenna, may have held Rome for a short time Then, 
too, the Greeks of Campania would be pleased with any weakening of their 
Etruscan competitors In any event, Rome reverted to its original task At 
first an outpost against the Etruscans, then the base of Etruscan operations 
south of the Tiber, Rome m the sixth century again guarded the Latin 
frontier against northern attack 

For over one hundred years the attention of the Romans was turned to the 
solution of domestic problems Foreign relations did not cease, nor were 
Foreign relations influences barred Sea-borne trade was left by treaty 

of the new almost entirely in the hands of the Carthaginians The de- 

Repubhc mand for Hellenic objects of trade fell off with the departure 

of the Tarqums, but the Hellenic idea of gods m human form and with 
human needs for homes (temples) and food (sacrifices) was retained Greeks 
and Carthaginians concentrated their energies in the struggle for Sicily 
The Etruscans, defeated by the Greeks at sea and harassed by barbarians 
from the north, had dechned to the status of neighbors, dangerous, but not 
invmable, 

Rome’s history begins, in tradition, with an elective monarchy The sup- 
porters of monarchy were those who elected the kings, a small well-organized 
group, called patricians While the kings were all-powerful, 
^oi^tLuon power was given them by the patri- 

cians, and might conceivably be taken from them whenever 
patricians desired It seems (dear, also, that the fear of recall led one king, 
a man of humble origm, to organize the rest of the population as a check 
upon the patricians The plebeians, as the organized populace came to be 
edfed, bst their champion and took only a passive share in the revolution 
tvhieh and last, king from Rome. 


Internal 

organization 
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patricians They gave to these men the impenum, that is, complete executive 
and judicial power The only checks were the veto, which one consul might 
employ agamst the act of his colleague, and the body of unwritten customs 
In actual practice, however, the advice of a select group of patricians, the 
Senate, came to have the force of law But in time ot crisis all checks were 
swept away, and one man with complete and absolute authority was elected, 
a dictator There was also an assembly, which included all the citizens and 
their dependents, but it did litde more than register the will of the powerful 
oligarchs The government was, in brief, a rule of force apphed by a small 
but well organized minority to a larger group without leaders and without 
a pohey 

The internal history of Rome for the first two centuries of the Repubhc 
IS a record of the struggle by the majority, the plebeians, for equality with 
the patricians At the beginning of the struggle the plebeians 
had small ground for hope Their royal champion had given 
them membership in a legislative body, the assembly of the 
centuries The units of this assembly were organized, however, in such a 
manner that the patricians could always outvote the plebeians He had also 
shifted the basis of citizenship from birth to ownership of land, thereby 
affording to the plebeian an equality of economic opportunity with his patri- 
cian fellow citizen These rights the patricians recognized, and added to them ^ 
the privilege of voting for the new patrician officials 

Patrician oppression of the leaderless plebeians continued In 494 B C it 
led to a secession of the plebeians and the first steps m the cstablidiment of 
a new city At this point the patncians gave way and granted an additional 
privilege, namely, the election by and for the plebeians of their own officials. 
To these tribunes of the plebs was given the duty of protecting their fellows 
from the unjust attacks of individual patricians The tribunes were placed 


under the protection of the gods To mterfere with them m any way was to 
violate the divine law, fof which the penalty was death 

A second secession gave the plebeians equality before the law Five yeai^ 
later, in 445 B C , the right of intermarriage was recognized. The offices of 
the state were gradually opened to plebeian candidates A plebiscite, or decree 
of the plebeians m assembly, was recognized as having the force of a law to be 
obeyed by patrician and plebeian alike By 300 B C the distinctions between 
plebeians and patricians were distinctions between equals The latter bad 
gained legal, political, religious, and social equality. 

Under the Etruscan kings Rome had become the dominant city of central 
Italy, the ruler of the I-atins The expulsion of die Tarqums, the Etruscan 
kmgs, meant the loss of that hegemony, but some of the lost 
ground was recovered, in 493 B when an alliance was 
negotiated between, Rome and the Latin League Widi die 
assisance of a third group, the Hcmid, die allies were sdile to subdue the 
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Aequi and Volsci In the meantime, the Romans warded off Etruscan attacks 
and ultimately succeeded in capturing the fortress city of Veil 
A disastrous and almost fatal attack by the Gauls, in 387 B C , checked 
Roman advance, but was followed by quick recovery Later Gallic raids 
were repulsed with ease Northward expansion continued A secessionist 
movement in the Latin cities was crushed, and Rome became mistress of 
Latium The challenge of the Samnites was accepted, and they were over- 
come Barbarian Gauls in the north and Macedonian veterans, under Pyrrhus, 
in the south could not halt the triumphant march of the Roman legions 
By 270 B C Rome was mistress of peninsular Italy 
Far more important than the military conquest of Italy, was the organiza- 
tion effected by the Romans during the years 387 to 270 B C As parts of 
this organization, should be noted the changes in domestic 
institutions, the development of a military machine, and the 
application of novel ideas m the relationship between con- 
queror and conquered 

The ultimate success of the plebeians m obtaining political and social equal- 
ity with the patricians by 300 B C , has been mentioned A new alignment 
on the basis of wealth necessitated many institutional changes 
Domestic c anges original division into three tribes of ten curiae each, had 
been replaced by an artificial division into four city tribes and seventeen 
country tribes Patricians and plebeians alike were enrolled in these tribes, 
and as additional territory was acquired by the state, new tribes were formed 
This process continued to 241 B C , when the total number reached thirty- 
five The tribal assembly had become the chief legislative body of the Roman 
state It had replaced the purely plebeian assembly (the conahum plebts) as 
the democratic organ of the state The old centunate assembly retained 
some of Its electoral powers The final step in the complex procedure of 
dcclarmg war was still in its hands Even the old assembly of the curiae 
contmued to function in legalizing adoptions and in conferring the tmpenum 
upon officials elected by the centuries 
As the tribal assembly was the voice of the people (the democratic ele- 
ment), the Senate was the voice of the nobihty (the oligarchic element) It 
was characterized by a continuity m dignity and authority, which survived 
all changes Its legislative acts, decrees, were obeyed by all Control of war, 
finance, and foreign affairs was vested in it Composed of ex-magistrates 
who had a reasonable expectation of life tenure, the Senate contained the 
most successful and, m general, the best minds of the old nobihty of birth 
and of the new plebeian nobility of accomplishment 
In the magistracies ancient commentators noted the third and comple- 
ihental element qf an ideal state, the monarchical The magistrates, armed 
^th the hnpermm, m theory, supreme masters of the state In actual 
magfeteffel amhorifcy vm seycr^ly limited The dictator held office 
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only for the duration of the crisis which he was called upon to combat, and 
never to exceed six months The annually elected consul was checked by 
the veto of his colleague in office A part of the consular power was now 
exercised by independent censors Judicial authority was given to a subordi- 
nate magistrate, the praetor Perhaps the most effective control of magis- 
tracy was exercised by the Senate, since the social and political future of a 
magistrate depended on the judgment of that body 
The great Struggle between the Orders, that is, between patricians and 
plebeians, had produced this efficient and satisfactory combination of Magis- 
trates, Senate, and Assembly But it had also brought into being an inde- 
pendent assembly of the plebeians with its independent officials, the plebeian 
tribunes Here was a state within a state If no other proof of Roman skill in 
government existed, it would be completely proved by the fact that these two 
states existed without armed conflict for more than a hundred and fifty years 
The history of Roman expansion begins, as it ends, with a paradox Rome’s 
last wars were fought in the name of the Prince of Peace Its first acquisitions 
of territory were gained as a result of wars of self-defense No 
war-like action was taken until a special group of priests, 
the fettales, conducted an inquiry and determined that an 
aggressive act had been committed Then, and only then, did the Senate 
demand redress If that were refused, preparation for war was begun, and 
the centunate assembly was asked for its decision If the assembly voted in 
the affirmative, the Senate assumed control of operations It is probably for 
this reason that no standing army existed A call for volunteers followed the 
declaration of war or the news that an enemy was invading Roman territory 
War was at first a seasonal occupation, earned on in such a manner as to 
mterfere as litde as possible with the business of making a hvmg In the early 
period, the divisions were those indicated by the centuries of the assembly, the 
more wealthy men forming the cavalry, the middle class the infantry, and the 
landless poor the hght armed troops The development of this force of farmer- 
citizen soldiers into the Roman legions of quasi-profcssional character, was 
the result of centuries of war But from the first, at least since the days of the 
Etruscan kings, the Roman soldier was well disciplined The patriarchal abso- 
lutism of the Roman pater famdtas made the Roman youth a tractable recruit 
The tmpenum of the consul, or his representative, on campaign was as great 
as that of the father on the farm The construction of a fortified camp each 
night was and is at once a proof of this disapline and an indication of intelli- 
gent leadership 

Changes in the military system came but slowly. The prolonged siege of 
Veil brought pay for military service. The desirability of continuity m com- 
mand led to the proconsulship, which Was merely an extension of tenure 
iSeyond the year of office for the consul in command of troops The founda- 
tion of military 'and maritime colonies famished advance basi^ for the Roman 
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armies as frontiers moved farther and farther away from the city The Via 
Appia, built in 312 B C , was the first of the vast network of military high- 
ways The only valid excuse for war, namely, self-defense, remained un- 
changed But the protecting arm of Rome embraced those who had allied 
themselves to her, as well as those who had been forcibly federated 
The wars undertaken during the first century of the Republic were in 
general those of the allies,— Rome, the Latin League, the Hernici After a 
successful war, these allies used to confiscate some land of the 
^of 2 qZ^i€d °^ conquered and establish on it a colony of Romans and Latins 
These colonies became members of the Latin League, bound 
to Rome and to the others by treaty They were military outposts, protectors of 
the conquered against other enemies, and preservers of peace in the recently 
subdued area Meanwhile, Rome fought and conquered independendy of the 
League On the territory gained by these wars, Rome placed Roman citizens, 
either in colonial groups or individually The treaties of peace dictated by 
Rome after her wars invariably contained the terms of an alliance with Rome 
Victory gave to Rome the right to dictate the terms, which varied from town 
to town, or from tribe to tribe Rome reserved the right to control the foreign 
affairs of her new ally, and asked for a military contingent But local self- 
government and freedom from taxation were granted 
In 340 B C the Romans were supreme in central Italy The state included 
Rome and Roman colonies, which were themselves replicas of the mother 
aty, inhabited by Roman citizens and subject to Roman law and to Roman 
magistrates There was also the Latin League, the original members and the 
new Latin colonies, allied to Rome on a basis of equahty Then there were 
the inferior allies who had surrendered some of their sovereignty to Rome 
The total was a federation 

Fearing that the equality which they enjoyed would not be permanent, 
some members of the Latin League announced their withdrawal in the year 
340 B*C Rome interpreted this secession movement as an act of hostility, 
declared war, and subdued the Latins by 338 B C Then was applied a new 


principle in political expansion The citizens of towns which had remained 
loyal were granted all the rights of Roman citizenship Their cities were 
called mumetpm ctmum Romanorum Other towns were granted only the 
private rights of Roman citizenship They were called emtates sme suffragto 
A third group, in which were found the most dangerous or least trustworthy 
of Rome’s foes, were denied citizenship and placed under the supervision of 
a Roman colony, or of a Roman ofBaal 
This novel fotm of expansion would probably be looked upon with little 


today, although it harhecn a^pted by the men of the Transvaal But 
^ the four&eentury B C„ defeat meant extermination, slavery, or subjuga- 

by the^lomam was acceptable to the Latms, anS, 
Bon-Latm communities in Italy* 
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The effect of this new pohcy was slow in developing For the next two gener- 
ations men fought just as bitterly against Roman advance, but the ultimate 
and cruaal test of the federation, apphed by Hannibal, found it an indis- 
soluble union 

No list of reasons for the success of Rome would be complete without some 
reference to location Accessible m time of peace, easily defended in time of 
war, Rome was the logical capital of Latium The military 
strategist would note that, in the struggle for control of Italy, 

Kome lought along interior lines Etruscan training and 
Etruscan leadership for a century gave great advantages to the Romans The 
stubborn refusal of the Romans to acknowledge defeat at the hands of an 
enemy saved them from ruin on more than one occasion This attitude toward 
outsiders is in marked contrast to the spirit of compromise which made the 
Struggle between the Orders a gradual evolution But superior to these quali- 
fications and more lasting in their effects, were the rigid adherence to treaty 
obligations, the political tolerance, and the voluntary extension of citizenship 
rights These were the foundations of the "grandeur that was Rome '' 

The conquests of Alexander the Great had turned the attention of the 
Greeks to the East The division of his great empire into kingdoms, leagues, 
and independent city-states produced situations so intricate jiteMednerranean 
that the interest and energy of soldier, statesman, and mer- world cf 
chant remained fixed in the eastern Mediterranean The 
West was left to work out its own polmcal and economic problems The 
Carthaginian answer was a sea closed to all but her own merchants She 
sought political control only for the protection of her traders The Roman 
answer was the search for and maintenance of a frontier which would ensure 
peace to Rome and to Rome’s allies Commercial treaties and a formal alliance 
of the two states against Pyrrhus are indications of the help which each could 
give the other But the incorporation of the Greek seafarers of south Italy m 
the Roman federation, mcreased the possibilities of friction It was more by 
accident than by design that the Straits of Messana became the background 
of the first conflict Carthage needed control of the Straits in order to per- 
fect her closed-sea policy Rome needed control in order to protect the inter- 


ests of her new subject-allies 

Cultural differences used to be cited as the underlying cause of the con- 
test between Rome and Carthage More recently, the occupation of Sicily has 


been emphasized on the ground that it was a part of a com- 
prehensive plan of Roman expansion It is difficult to recon- 
cile these ascnbed causes with the thesis that Rome waged 


The Vtrst ^mfc 
War 


war only m self-defense It is possible that bodi were important reasons for 
prolonging and enlarging the struggle But it seems dear diat the Cartha- 
ginian mare elausttm, which worked against Rome’s allies, and the Roman 
policy of protecting her allies, would inentably lead to war. 
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Rome won m a contest which stretched out over twenty-four long years 
Her rewards for victory were the islands between Sicily and Italy, all of Sicily 
save the territory of her ally Syracuse, and an indemnity of thirty-two hun- 
dred talents ($625,000 gold) Through a liberal interpretation of the rule 
of self-defense, the islands of Sardinia and Corsica were acquired (238 B C ) 
A returned-soldiers sctdement act of 238 B C , granting lands to veterans 
in the northeastern part of the peninsula, disturbed the long peace between 
^ ^ Gauls and Romans Gallic raids in the newly settled territory 

e in crva ^ which advanced Rome’s northern frontier to the 

Po River Piratical attacks upon Italiote-Greek shipping in the Adnauc re- 
sulted in a war, which ended with Roman occupation of naval bases on the 
eastern side of the sea By 220 B C Rome was not only stronger but also 
much more interested in western-Mediterranean commerce The interests of 
Massiha, an ally of Rome, were threatened by Carthaginian expansion in 
Spain The representatives of Rome secured from the Carthaginian com- 
mander m Spam a promise that he would not advance north of the Ebro 
River But further intervention by Rome, south of the Ebro, impelled Han- 
mbal, the Carthaginian leader, to an attack upon the heart of the Roman 
federation 

Hannibal’s memorable conquest of the Alpine passes, his decisive victories 
over three Roman armies, did not result, as he had hoped, in a dissolution of 
the federation Without re-enforcements from Carthage, or as- 
SecondPumcWar £rom his ally, Philip V of Macedon, he maintained 

himself for fourteen years in the Italian peninsula In 202 B C , Carthage 
paid the price for Hannibal’s error in judgment An indemnity of 10,000 
talents, the surrender of all war elephants, of all save ten triremes of her navy, 
of title to any part of Spam, of all land in Africa, except that near the city of 
Carthage, of the right to wage war outside of Africa, of the right to wage 
war in Africa without Rome’s consent — these were the terms accepted by 
Carthage 

In 200 B C Rome held Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, Spam, the Po valley, and 
exercised control over the Adriatic The results of this rapid expansion were 
not altogether bad In spite of the great loss of life and prop- 
compensauons in the slave labor of countless 
war captives, in the cash indemnities received in installments 
from Carthage, and m the revenues from the newly acquired territories The 
old regime of small farms, however, had passed Trade and industry obtained 
a greater ainount of attention, large estates replaced the small farms, and slave 
labor was used on the land, There was a shift from cereal culture to that of 


the olive and the vine In some of the districts devastated by Hannibal Were 
great catde-ranges given over to slave herders, 

The prolonged and distant campaigns had developed two new economic 
Many farmers, m despair on disgust, had left their farms and entered 
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miLtary service as a more saasfactory form of making a living Other men, 
with some capital, had found it profitable to undertake public contracts 
Food, clothing and munitions for the armies had to be furnished in large 
amounts and on short notice The rewards were very attractive and the 
returns certain In time of peace, the state accepted bids for the buildmg of 
roads, temples, and public buildings as well as for the collection of all taxes 
The system was old, but the volume of business thus transacted before the 
Punic Wars was small As the business of the state increased, the wealth and 
power of these public contractors, ptibhcani, advanced 
The constitution weathered the storm without much change Senate and 
Assembly worked in harmony, the former tending to assume all responsibility 
The responsibility was an enormous one and brought with it a corresponding 
increase in power The Senate frequently forgot its constitutional hmitations, 
but this usurpation of authority was not challenged by the Assembly, in part 
because the Senate accomplished the work so efficiendy, and in part because 
there was no Assembly machinery for transacting imperial business The 
action of the Assembly in 212 B C (see p 100), however, proved that it could 
intervene in foreign affairs when senatorial action was displeasing to it The 
practice of changing officials each year was in part given up, for when a 
competent general was found, he was allowed to remam at his task as pro- 
consul until it was completed The judicial work formerly handled by one 
official, the praetor, increased to the point where a colleague was elected to 
assist him This officer, the praetor peregnnus, judged cases between resident 
aliens (an indication of increasing business activity m Rome) New praetor- 
ships were created for the admimstration of the new provinces In general. 
It appeared that the government which could include all of Italy m its scope 
could again be expanded sufficiently to meet the needs of a power controlling 
the entire western Mediterranean 


One important result of the First Pumc War was the acquisition of Sicily 
This was the first possession of Rome outside of Italy, and the decision con- 
cerning Its relation to the rest of the state was of vital im- omnees 

portance Sicily might be treated as a part of Italy and receive 
the federal type of organization used m the peninsula It might, on the other 
hand, retain its pre-Roman organization The Romans preferred the second 


alternative Only three cities were granted treaties of alliance similar to those 
so freely used in Italy Some land was confiscated and admimstered m much 
the same manner as our public land m Alaska A few cities were granted 


special favors, but over three-quarters of the island was governed, as it had 
been before the conquest, in accordance with Hellenistic theory Rome simply 
took the place of local kmg, or tyrant, demanded a tribute m kind, levied 
other taxes, and treated the population as subjects Admimstratton of the 
province was vested m an, annually elected praetor with military, judicial, and 
executive authority Thus, m 237 B.G, when Sicily received her charter of 
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organization, the lex provmaae^ and her first praetor, Rome became an im- 
perial state 

The occupation of Sardinia and Corsica was not so easily completed Lack 
o£ natural wealth and the wildness of the native population had discouraged 
the Carthagimans from undertaking a thorough conquest What the Romans 
acquired was land half controlled, half free The lowlands were tilled by 
peasants, either native or imported from Africa, while the highlands were 
occupied by refugees, brigands and raiders In spite of frequent attempts, the 
Romans were unable to establish peace until 175 B C , when Tiberius Grac- 
chus the Elder returned to Rome with a report of 80,000 natives killed or 
captured Even then, peace was but temporarily secured, and the islands were 
little more than imperial burdens throughout the first century of their rule 
by Rome 

Spam was a troublesome acquisition from the first Size, distance, and the 
fighting power of the natives were factors which combined to make organi- 
zation extremely difficult The unusual problems demanded unusual solu- 
bons, for the plans, which were adequate for die administration of Sicily, 
could not be applied to Spam There was little pre-Roman organization on 
which to build, and the distance from Italy negatived any extension of the 
Roman federation to Spam 

The defeat of a Roman army in 212 B C almost induced the Senate to 
postpone the struggle until Hannibal could be dislodged from Italy Never- 
theless the plebeians insisted that the war be carried on, and conferred the 
mpertum on an inexperienced youth, Pubhus Cornelius Scipio With the 
support of the people, but without the blessing of the Senate, Scipio re- 
opened hostihties, succeeded in driving the Carthagimans from Spam, and 
returned to Rome, after a five-year campaign, during which he had governed 
the peninsular with truly regal powers His was the first great extraordinary 
command, extraordinary because it was granted to one who had held no 
oflice of state, and because it came m the form of a plebiscttum, a decree of the 
concfhum plebts Scipio continued his royal maimer m the conduct of the 
last phase of the war For it was he who, as consul, carried the war into 
Africa and defeated Hannibal, at the battle of Zama 

The government of Spam by plebisatum continued until 197 B C , when 
the peninsula Was divided into two provinces, and two praetorships were 
created for Hither and Farther Spam The former was based on the par- 
tially Hcllemzed district of the Northeast, and the latter on the Pumcized 
vaUey of the Baetis Beyond each province was an unknown area occupied 
b^ of varying degrees of culture The natives had welcomed Scipio as 
a asVikt hut fhey had no deisxre to exchange Carthaginian for Roman rule 
Spam thus brought to Rome a new frontier threatening 
a new c£ commander threatenmg the republican 
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Before the year 200 B C Rome came to resemble the Hellenistic states 
in many respects The presence of Greek slaves, war captives from South 
Italy and Sicily, was rapidly changing the domestic life of the 
nobihty Slave teachers, doctors, and business men began to 
take over the duties once performed by the heads of house- 
holds Greek men of letters were making the Romans proudly conscious of 
their past They invented a Trojan origin for Rome (the Aeneas legend) and 
hnked that distant beginnmg to historic Roman records with a picturesque 
account over which scholars still dispute Homer was translated into Latin 
to serve as a textbook for children, Greek comedies were translated and pre- 
sented to amuse the populace Kings and city-states of the East sent em- 
bassies seeking alhance with this victorious power of the West In 204 B C 
the Romans themselves sought help from the East Since their gods had failed 
to drive the gods of Hannibal from Italy, they petitioned the Great Mother 
of the gods to aid them The Magna Mater arrived from Pessinus in Asia 
Minor accompanied by her priests Within two years Hannibal had left 
Italy and been defeated in Africa The Great Mother had earned permanent 
residence, and she remained to share honors with the Hellenized gods of 
Old Rome 

The three centuries from 500 to 200 B C are, m many respects, the most 
important in the history of European civihzation Institutions have changed 
since that time, old prejudices have given way to new, and machines have 
replaced slaves But what may be termed the fundamental rules of the game 
of hfe are today about what they were twenty-one hundred years ago Philos- 
ophy, religion, law, politics, the fine arts, and literature were so indelibly 
marked by the great minds of the earlier time that our contemporaries find 
it exceedingly difficult to alter them Many so-called innovations, or dis- 
coveries, are revivals of their suggesuons, or extensions of their methods 
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Before the Romans could make good their losses, or grow accustomed to 
their new posiuon, they were called upon to enter the complex pohtical life 
Romamntetven eastern Mediterranean The call was made upon the 

non tn the East basis o£ treaties of friendship A weakened Egypt and a 
200-167 frightened group of smaller states begged for assistance against 

a coalition of the two great kingdoms, Syria and Macedon The Senate had 
first to decide whether a friend, amicus, had a right to the protection which 
Rome had always granted an ally, soctus After obtaimng the consent of the 
fetial priests to the more liberal construction, the Senate had to overcome 
the unwillingness of the army to vote for war Why was the Senate so eager 
for war? Speculations of modern commentators vary from altruism through 
a desire for reputation and distinction, down to pure greed In their argu- 
ments before the assembly of the centuries, the senators pointed out that war 
with Macedon was inevitable If any connection exists between results and 
causes, altruism, phil-Hellemsm, was the dominant idea of the Romans For 
Rome returned from the war with Macedon, and from another with Syria, 
without territorial gains, with nothing but indemnities, which barely paid 
her expenses The public declaration of her policy came in the proclamation 
of 196 B C , in which the freedom of the Greek city-states was made a part 
of Rome’s foreign policy Three years later, Roman diplomats ofleied to 
relinquish this protectorate over the Asiatic Greek cities in return for a 
promise from the Syrian king to keep out of Europe But the refusal of the 
offer by Antiochus, and his subsequent defeat, made it unnecessary to explain 
this deviation from the earlier stand On the whole, Roman armies had 
defeated enemies, protected friends, and retired from the East with glory 
and honor 

The effects of this intervention m the eastern pohtical arena were not 


wholly beneficial There were proofs that the ideals which prompted mter- 
vention could not be upheld, and that the experience gained 
in the East was changing Roman character and msututions 
In the first place, a change can be noted in the feeling of 
Rome toward her allies in Italy The last latin colony was founded in 184 
B.C From that year, all rewards for service to the state in the form of land 
allotments were reserved for Roman citizens The pohcy of assimilation was 
checked, and Rome began to treat Italians as she did her subjects In the 
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second place, a change may be noted m the attitude of the Romans towards 
treaty obligations, particularly in the West Provincial governors were care- 
less in the observance of treaties with border tribes The Senate not only 
failed to reprimand the governors, but even encouraged abrogation of treaties 
which impeded the advance of the Roman frontiers In the third place, the 
attitude of the Romans towards the Greeks changed Distrust, contempt, and 
haughtiness replaced the earlier sentiments of friendship and respect The 
result was that the champions of Greek civilization, the idealists who fol- 
lowed Scipio Afncanus the Elder, had to give way in the Senate before the 
attacks of practical men like Cato, who hated the Greeks Cato and his fol- 
lowers controlled the situation during the next war with Macedon, and 
dictated the terms of setdement after the batde of Pydna, 167 B C 
But even Cato was unable to hold in check the passions and desires which 
his policy had encouraged He wished to pumsh and retire, just as Scipio 
wished to protect and retire A third group included those who were eager 
to punish, to conquer, and to remain m conquered territory that they might 
exploit it It was this group which added to Cato’s policy of blood and iron, 
elements of frightfulness, terrorism, insult, and robbery Their growmg in- 
fluence is illustrated in the events of the period from 167 to 133 B C 
Incompetence and cruelty are the mildest terms with which to describe 
Rome’s foreign policy After the defeat of Macedon m 167 B C , the Romans 
punished friend and foe ahke They divided the kingdom of 
Macedon into four republics, and retired, leaving only a few 
observers to report the results of this preposterous experiment 
A pretender aroused the kmg-loving Macedomans to revolt Rome intervened, 
crushed the rebellion, and orgamzed the kingdom into a province (146 B C ) 
Throughout the period the cities of the Achaean League (friends and allies 
of Rome) were increasingly restless One thousand of their leading men 
had been summoned to Rome in 167 B C , accused of treachery, but had 
never been brought to trial In 150 BC, the return of the three hun- 
dred survivors resulted m war Rome was once more successful, proving 
her mastery by the capture, sack, and utter destruction of Corinth Greece 
then became a Roman protectorate of isolated cities* Another ally of Rome, 
the kmg of Pergamum, was suspected of treachery because he had at- 
tempted mediation between Rome and Macedon Deprived of territory and 
insulted, he was at least permitted to retain his throne until his death 
The brother who succeeded him, recognizing the inevitable, bequeathed 
his kingdom to Rome upon his death in 133 BC Syna, weakened bv 
dynastic quarrels and rebelhous subjects, was subjected to interference and 
intervention, which she resented but was forced to endure Rome also inter- 
vened m Egypt with the intention of profiting by Egyptian weakness, and 
with the result of destroying what httle power was left to the last of die 
Ptolemies 
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Throughout the long struggle with Philip of Macedon, Antiochus of 
Syria, and Perseus of Macedon, the West occupied a secondary position in 
Roman thought The natural desire of Rome to control the 
c eiitire peninsula of Spam met with an equally natural desire 
200-133 freedom on the part of the natives The resultant wars 

were interrupted by the demands for military concentration in the east, 
and became more inhuman in conformity with the changing character of 
the Roman people A long sustained resistance in the center of Spain, from 
153-133 B C , ended with the capture of Numantia At that date the Romans 
controlled about two-thirds of the peninsula The peace which followed 
brought a measure of comfort to the inhabitants But many decades were 
to elapse before the memory of past wrongs was replaced with the benefits 
of good government 

Carthage recovered from the severe losses of the Second Punic War with 
remarkable speed, thanks to the administrative ability of Hannibal But 
Roman fear led to intervention before which Hannibal fled A long senes 
of persecutions followed They provoked the Carthaginians into a violation 
of the treaty of 202 B C , a violation accepted by Rome as an excuse for war 
Carthage met the same fate as that of Corinth, and her territory was added 
to the list of Rome’s provinces, although Rome’s ally and catspaw, the king 
of Numidia, had hoped to receive it as a reward 

It IS customary to comment somewhat regretfully upon the domination 
of the Mediterranean world by Rome The regret arises from a consideration 
of Roman weakness rather than of eastern strength A glance 
at the respective offerings of East and West may clarify this 
statement The East had little to offer along political and 
military lines Its contribution to the new era lay concentrated m defenseless 
Athens The former greatness of Athens on the sea and in diplomacy had 
vamshed None of the earlier civic activities of the Athenians remained to 
attract their interest And so we find the people of Athens turning their 
attention to music, athletics, and art. Philosophy and religion also played an 
important role m Athenian life, The humanitarian spirit, the other ethical 
features of Hellenistic philosophy and Hellenistic cults, the refinements of 
life, nicety of thought, clarity of expression, and a general urbanity were the 
positive contributions But the Romans found in Athens, and throughout 
the East, greed, luxury, and an undue emphasis upon the right of the in- 
dividual to sclf-realization, These evils they either fought against in vain, or 
surrendered to with little effort 

On the other hand, the Roman state represented the best m occidental 
life itlM: tfcird century B C The development of the Romans in agriculture 
^ .ffte ptiuutive stage, their industrial life was m its infancy, 

a^d dieir institutions in general immature But 
^ dements which Wcf e worth while, — the strict disa- 
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plinc of family life, the sober judgment of honest, practical, hard-working 
men, and a contempt for effeminacy The ideal combination of the best of 
the two offerings was not realized The period from 220 to 167 B C was a 
time of decline, of failure, and of survival of the worst in Hellemsm, as it 
was a period of increasing growth of the disease of empire m Rome Rome 
was strong enough to destroy the armies of the East, but she was too weak 
to withstand the counteroffensive of a decadent sophisticated culture 

After a century and a half of conquest, Roman society had gready changed 
The social groups were headed by a senatorial class, ambitious, jealous of 
power, and, to a great extent, zealous in the pursuit of happi- ^ ^ 

ness through vice Almost equal m prominence was a capital- economtc changes 
ist group of bankers, landlords, and investors Many of them 
remained in Rome, but a large number were seeking a quick ^ ^ 

and easy road to wealth in the provinces The veterans of the frequent wars 
formed a large body of semi-professional soldiers, corrupted, increasingly 
unruly, and eager for campaigns which promised loot rather than glory 
The Roman populace, composed of landless freemen and emancipated slaves, 
was little better than an unruly and selfish mob Beneath all these and affect- 
ing the lives of all above them, were the slaves, drawn from every quarter 
of the empire, many of them catering to the vices of their masters and depriv- 
ing the honest poor of the means of livelihood Romans of the old school 
were still to be found on the farms of central and north Italy, but the spread 
of the plantation system was steadily reducing their numbers The few 
owners of small farms followed the lead of the great landlords, and substi- 
tuted olives and vines for cereals Textbooks and skilled slaves increased the 
quantity and improved the quality of these new products For gram the 
Roman people depended more and more upon Sialy, Africa, and southern 
Spam The slave gangs of the great estates were mercilessly driven The 
result was a violent outburst m Sicily, in 134 B C This was only the first of 
a senes of revolts But the number of slaves was constantly replenished by 
wais and by the activities of Roman slave-dealers at Delos The latter re- 
sorted to wholesale kidnapping when the supply of war captives was inade- 
quate Aside from this lucrative trade, the Romans reframed from commercial 
ventures Commerce and industry were left largely to provincials and allies 
Roman capital was invested m agriculture, money-lending, and in tax-farmmg 
contracts 

In oratory, history, poetry, and drama the Romans contmued to follow 
the guidance of their Hellenistic teachers Greek rhetonaans attracted and 
yet dismayed them with their subtleties Those who could ^ . 

afford It sent their sons to sit at the feet of Greek sophists, ^ 
and to get a smattering of Hellenistic philosophy* The rationalism and 
agnostiasm of eastern visitors aroused a ^vigorous but unavailing protest 
from conservative Romans The attacks of sceptics and the of 
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the eastern mystery-cults undermined Roman faith in Roman gods The 
results of the impact of new ideas upon Roman simplicity were often amus- 
ing, generally tragic A cultivated gentleman like Aemilius Paulus super- 
vised the education of his sons, taught them the pleasures of hunting m the 
preserves of the Macedonian kings, conducted them through the rums of 
ancient Athens, and guided them in their study of Greek philosophy But 
the untutored consul who destroyed Corinth could give orders that those who 
were transporting the masterpieces of Corinthian art, must replace lost articles 
with duplicates in subject, size, and colors Another official, offering a musical 
contest to amuse the Roman populace, suggested that the competitors play 
different numbers at the same time, and thought that a fitting climax had 
been reached when the musicians began a free-for-all fight Only a few had 
a true appreciation of Hellenistic culture, but all were influenced Even Cato, 
the staunch opponent of Hellenism, erected a Greek structure foi his bank- 
ing colleagues, and mastered the language of the hated Greeks before he died 
The general decline in morals and morale affected politics The Senate 
clung to Its authority, opposing all efforts of outsiders to obtain membership 
Polmcal and body, and thwarting the ambition of those senators who 

admtmsttautfc sought to rise above its average mediocrity Senatoiial control 

changes q£ Assembly was maintained through bribery and expen- 

diture on public entertainment Machine tactics kept unacceptable candidates 
out of the lower magistracies, and a law of 180 B C established a fixed order 
xn which all magistracies were to be held 
The general contempt for slaves was extended to the successful individuals 
who had obtained freedom Freedmen were useful as business agents and 
estate foremen, but their economic and political rights were limited The 
freedman could not hold office, nor could he enroll as a soldier Even though 
he had purchased his freedom by savings, he was frequently bound to con- 
tribute a share o£ his earnings, after emancipation, to his former owner His 
foreign blood, his taint of servitude, and even his superiority to the poorer 
Roman freeman were the reasons, or excuses for despising him The Roman 
attitude of superiority was gradually widened to include the Latin and 
Italian allies, With pnvileges diminished and duties increased, die allies 
were being reduced to the status of provincial subjects The latter were the 
victims of a poor system manned by selfish individuals The provincial 
governor was given absolute control for his term of office His subordinates 
were, with one exception, chosen by and responsible to him The officer m 
charge of collection and disbursement of funds, the quaestor, was a senatorial 
appointee^ but hxs power to check an evil governor was limited and rarely 
exercised. Even the Senate seldom intervened between a governor and his 
subjects, Tim extreme centralization of power offered unlimited opportunities 
by needy and greedy officials Unoffending neighbors were 
by tnumph^mntmg governors, and the provincials were 
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mercilessly oppressed The results were administratively and politically un- 
sound The future welfare of the provinces was sacrificed to the incessant 
demands of governors and their retmues, to the tax collectors and money 
lenders, and to the investing pubhc of Rome At the same time, the political 
and moral integrity of the Romans was undermined by the waves of unearned 
wealth pouring into the capital 

The great influence of corruption is demonstrated by the hopeless anxiety 
which It aroused m the uncontaminated minority The leader of this group, 
Scipio Aemilianus, had maintained Rome’s record of victory by destroying 
Carthage m 146 B C and blotting out Numantia, the Spanish revolt-center, 
in 133 B C But it was Scipio who ended his censorship in 142 B C with a 
prayer, not that Rome might be greater, but that she might be safe Son of 
Aemilius Paulus, but adopted by a childless Scipio, Aemilianus was an 
ardent phil-Hellemst But it was he who threatened the Greek freedmen in 
Rome, the “step-children of Italy,” with fresh chains Trained to think 
clearly, and knowing well the forces which were undermining the strength 
of Rome, he lacked the fortitude to apply the remedies of reform That task 
was left to others 

Thoughtful citizens of Rome realized that in spite of victories, of wealth, 
and power, the security of the state was threatened from many sides Within 
the city walls was an increasing number of poor, unprovided for and uncon- 
trolled In Italy, the census figures showed a steady decline m the numbers 
of the citizen agricultural middle class There was also growing unrest among 
the Latin and Itahan Allies Beyond Italy were the provinces, subjected to a 
government pitiless, mejficient, and without plan The frontiers of the empire 
were without a permanent mihtary guard, the Mediterranean was unpoliced 
It was evident that the old constitution must be revised in order to meet the 
demands of a world empire 

For one hundred and two years the Romans experimented with their con- 
stitution The first among the leaders of reform was Tiberius Sempromus 
Gracchus He was the son of a famous plebeian statesman 
of the same name, grandson of the patrician Scipio Africanus, 
and brother-m-law of Scipio Aemilianus, the destroyer of 
Carthage He was trained by his patriaan mother, Corneha, by a Greek 
rhetorician and a Greek philosopher of the Stoic school He was advised by 
the best legal talent of Rome and by the greatest Roman orator of the age 
His program was not one of unrestrained idealism, nor was it the un- 
patriotic plan of an insincere politician* Its purpose was to restore to its 
former proportion the number of the agricultural middle class and to reduce 
the number of the urban poor 

Upon seeking election to the tribunate, Tiberius announced that he would, 
if elected, present a bill calling for the enforcement of a law already on the 
statute books This law limited each individual posse^ir of pubhc land to a 
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total o£ five hundred lugera (about three hundred ten acres) In spite of 
this law many individuals had occupied larger portions of the public land 
It was the wish of Tiberius that land held in excess of the legal total be 
reclaimed by the state, in order that it might be allotted in thirty-iugera 
(eighteen-acre) farms to landless Romans of the urban populace 

The right to present such a bill was not questioned by anyone, but the 
propriety of presenting it was doubted by those who had seized public land, 
and the advisability of distributing it to the poor was questioned by many 
conservatives Tiberius, however, was so convinced of the soundness of his 
plan that he resorted to unusual and extreme steps in order to insure its 
passage and enforcement 

His first unusual step was to override the Senate’s refusal to consider his 
bill and to present it to the Assembly without senatorial action In the 
Assembly the senators hostile to him found a tribune willing to interpose 
his veto, which prevented a vote on the bill Tiberius then introduced another 
unusual measure, the recall of the tribune whose veto blocked progress 
These unusual acts lost for Tiberius the support of the liberal group in the 
Senate, but his position was still constitutionally sound, and his bill became 
a law 

Fearing that his work would be undone by the tribunes of the following 
year, Tiberius then violated the constitution by standing for re-election This 
gave excuse to the senatorial mob, which killed him with bludgeons 

The work of Tibenus Gracchus had permanent results The possibility 
of independent legislation by the Assembly had been demonstrated Sena- 
Results of tonsil control of Assembly legislation by tribunician veto 

tribunate of had been definitely challenged by the recall of the obstructing 
Tibenus Gracchus tinbune The Senate was confronted with the unwelcome 


truth that its authority in the state could be maintained only by assassination 
The death of Tiberius could not destroy, it could only postpone, reform 
The next ten years were marked by a return to normal procedure The 
Senate continued its control of provincial and foreign affairs The kingdom 
of Pergamum, bequeathed to Rome in 133 B C,, was organ- 
iome^cpmce province of Asia in 129 B C Minor wars in Illyria, 

the Alps, and the Balearic Islands were waged under sena- 
torial supervision In Italy the poUcy of degrading the Allies was continued 
Suggestions of liberal senators that citizenship be extended to Latin and 
Italian Allies vi^ere ridiculed, and the subsequent revolt of one city, Fregellae, 
was crushed In Rome the Senate acted with discretion The land law of 


not r^ealed, although obstructions effectively put an end to 
the of iredismbution 

fee4|Tihp<au^%acchus kept other reformers quiet, but m 123 B^C 

Gracchus.was elected to the office 
the (first conflict still lingered, 
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and the tactical errors then committed were avoided Thus the Senate gave no 
occasion for the use of the recall Gaius Gracchus, on the other hand, sought, 
through a more elaborate program, for stronger and wider 
political support Not only was the land law restored to eiSi- rrtbune%^^“^ 
ciency, but bills were presented to and passed by the Assembly, 
which pledged the State to sell gram at half price to the 
citizen poor of Rome, and to furnish equipment to the citizen troops, thereby 
strengthening Gaius’ hold on the Assembly 
Gaius also allied to himself the knights (equites), by a law which gave 
the capitalists of Rome a practical monopoly on the contracts for collecting 
the taxes of the rich province of Asia Another law assigned to this group 
alone the right to serve on juries chosen to pass judgment on provincial 
oflScials accused of extortionate practices 
With the support of populace and knights, Gaius was more than a match 
for the ultra-conservatives in the Senate The management of Rome, the 
government of Italy, the administration of the provinces were all in hi$ hands 
For a year the entire empire of Rome was directed by Gams Gracchus, the 
unofficial dictator of the State His re-election to the tribunate had been made 
possible by a law of 124 B C His decline came with an attempt to distribute 
favors to those who had little or no voting-power A bill authonzmg the 
foundation of colonies for the benefit of the urban middle class was passed 
by a bare majority of eighteen to seventeen The populace found little ad- 
vantage to themselves in this bill, and rejected flatly a proposal to extend 
citizenship to the Latins and Italians Gams was still a man of influence, but 
after his failure to obtain a third term his senatorial enemies felt strong 
enough to attack him Under the authority of a senatorial decree of martial 
law {senatus consultum ulumum)^ an armed force put to death Gams 
Gracchus and three thousand of his followers 
For the second time the Senate emerged victor Control of aiEfairs had 
been wrested from the Assembly, but the reforms authorized 
by Assembly legislation were not abrogated The knights re- 
tamed their jury panel, the populace their cheap gram, and the homesteaders 


their allotments 

The sigmficant change m government was the substitution of selfish fac- 
tional policies for the all-embracmg policy of Gams Gracchus. Laws were pre- 
sented and passed under the direction of a middle-class coalition of senatorial 
moderates and equites The legislation made the Gracchan allotments alien- 
able, throttled the activities of die land commission, and finally guaranteed 
m their possession those who held an illegal amount of land The logical 
conclusion came m 111 B C , when possessors of public land were given 
complete ownership by law* Colonies at Aquae Sextiae and Narbo, m south- 
ern France, compensated p^ulaoa and knights for their potential losses 
v^ith j;eqpect to the public lands of Italy This victory of the moderate con* 
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servatives in the Senate was not the result of senatorial strength It was rathei 
the outcome of a leaderless opposition For a time, the activity of foreign 
enemies preserved leadership of the moderates But mismanagement of 
foreign affairs eventually weakened the Senate and made effective the chal- 
lenge of a third champion of the people 
The ambition of Jugurtha, a prince of Numidia and an ally of Rome, was 
the first source of trouble The Senate, reluctant to change of any sort, was 
forced into war by the ruthless acts of Jugurtha Senatorial 
inefficiency in the conduct of the war brought to the consul- 
ship a new popular leader. Gams Marius His success in 
terminating the war made him the hero of the hour In that position he was 
called to ward off a far greater menace to the security of the State The 
Teutons and Cimbri, vanguard of the great Teutomc migrations, had al- 
ready defeated five Roman armies While these land-hungry wanderers 
journeyed through Gaul to Spam and back again towards Italy, Marius, in 
violauon of law, was re-elected to the consulship four umes His destruction 
of Teutons and Cimbri at Aquae Sextiae and Vercellae (102 and 101 B C ) won 
for him a sixth consulship for the year 100 B C 
The name of Marius should be included among the list of reformers not 
because of his leadership in the Senate or the Assembly, for he was not a skil- 
ful politician, but because of his reorganization of the army 
urejorms Compelled, or perhaps inclined, to the enrollment of landless 
men in the legions, Manus abandoned the former requirement of land 
ownership for citizen soldiers With the exception of a small cavalry group, 
all Roman citizens were enrolled as heavy infantry and all armed alike 
Cavalry and light-armed troops were furnished by those allies especially 
fitted for these vaneues of service It is possible that under Manus the size 
of a legion was raised from four to six thousand men, and probable that he 
was responsible for the shift from the maniple to the cohort (six hundred 
men) as the tactical unit By giving each man a knapsack, and by enforcing 
the Strictest discipline, Manus produced an army equal in power to those 
which had defeated Philip V, Antiochus III, and the wild, tribes of Spam 
If not under his order, at least with his encouragement, the legionary eagle 
came to have for the Roman soldiers the same significance possessed by the 
flag of today The soldier began his service as one enters a profession Sixteen 
years was the usual term of enhstment, and at the close each soldier expected 
a land allotment as a sort of pension This was true only of Roman-citizen 
soldiers For the Allies, there was no hope of reward, although Marius is 
credited with having bestowed citizenship upon certain of his more faithful 
atixihary troops* The results of these reforms of Marius were (1) the 
democratization C3f the army, (2) the substitution of loyalty to the general 
fdr, slate loyalty, and (3t) the development of a military class or caste, with 
on die stand^d;o£ the legion, with its ideas and ideals 
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different from those of the civilian group, and with a political program of 
expansion and aggressive imperialism 

The brilliant military achievement of Marius was followed by a juvenile 
performance of the great general as a politician He was driven from power 
by his senatorial opponents, and the Senate once again 
sumed control Less than ten years of political bickering 
passed before the Romans were forced to forget their political differences 
and to fight for the very existence of Rome against the infuriated Latin and 
Italian Allies 

For a long time the Allies had sought by peaceable means to obtain a posi- 
tion of equality with the Romans Probably the social and economic factors 
of equality were of greater interest to the Allies than the 
political Still, one of the earliest attempts to secure equality Lam and Itaban 
was political in its character A proposal was made by a 
Roman senator to grant to each Latin city representation in the Roman 
Senate Although the proposal was rejected by the Senate, the non-Romans 
in Italy continued to hope for equality, but it was not until 133 B C that 
they found in Tiberius Gracchus a champion in Rome ready to present their 
offer in the form of a bill His desire to extend cmzenship to the people of 
Italy found no favor, and was not even formally presented to the Assembly 
In the year 125 B C a consul of liberal tendencies announced his intention 
of presenting a similar bill to the Senate, but his intention was never earned 
out, and the only result was the vain revolt of Fregeilae In 122 B C Gams 
Gracchus spoke for a bill enfranchising the Latins and Italians In the ac- 
counts of his speeches as they have come down to us, there arc references 
to the cruel treatment of the Latins and Itahans by the Romans The rejec- 
tion of the bill by the Assembly and the death of Gracchus ended all agita- 
tion in favor of non-Romans in Italy Senatorial opposition to the Latins 
and Itahans was indicated m a decree of the year 95 B C which demanded 
the return to their original homes of all Latins and Italians residing m Rome 
The decree was looked upon by the Allies as an insult, and was probably 
one of the causes for the war which broke out m 90 B C The act which 
brought on war, however, was the murder of Livius Drusus* 

Livius Drusus, wealthy and cultivated aristocrat, son of the man who had 
been the strongest enemy of Gams Gracchus, was selected by the senatorial 
aristocracy as its champion m a campaign for the restoration of jury authority 
to the Senate His program and his methods were too radical to suit senatorial 
taste When the united efforts of his opponents threatened the success of his 
plans, Drusus turned to the Alhes for support. Roman cmzenship was to be 
their reward His assassinauon was the signal for revdt 

The organization of the alhed forces was httle more than an adaptation 
of the Roman plan A senate chosen from the constituent cities was more 
representative than that of Rome In other respects the Roman model was 
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The eastern pent 


closely followed Roman citizenship was to the Allies an ideal status They 
sought independence only as a substitute for the ideal which could not be at- 
tained When citizenship was extended, in 89 B C , to those 
udMn problem remained loyal, it was accepted When it was offered 

to those who would desert to Rome, in 88 B C , the rebelhon 
lost Its reason for existence Roman laws rather than Roman legions ended 
the War of the Allies But a heavy price was paid for the delay in legislation 
Three hundred thousand men were lost, and the fields of Italy suffered 
devastation from which they did not recover in antiquity 
In the midst of this life-and-death struggle with the Alhes, there came to 
Rome news of a general and terrifying outbreak m the East Mithradates VI, 
the ambitious king of Pontus, was the leader of the anti- 
Roman movement Supported by all who hated and feared 
the Romans, he quickly overran the client kingdom of Bithynia, the province 
of Asia, and the islands of the Aegean The Greeks rose against the Romans, 
and an army of Mithradates was sent to support them 
The man chosen by the Senate to attempt the reconquest of Rome’s eastern 
provinces was L Cornelius Sulla, one of the consuls of the year 89 B C 
When the Assembly attempted to nullify the Senate’s action 
Lea stoctm wat giving command in the East to Manus, civil war was 

added to the war against the Allies and that against Mithradates, for Sulla, 
delayed in departure by the siege of an allied city m Campania, led his army 
to Rome and drove the Marian faction into exile There followed two terrible 
blood purges in Rome The Marians, rallying after Sulla’s departure, took 
possession of Rome and massacred all of his available followers Then, m 
84 B C , when Sulla returned victorious from the East, a systematic proscrip- 
tion took the lives of the democratic leaders 
The regime ushered m by the Sullan proscriptions was revolutionary A 
senatorial decree conferred on Sulla the title, dictator, and gave him unlimited 
authority The new dictatorship included the right to make 
laws, to put citizens to death, to found colonies, m short, 
the right to control every phase of government It resembled 
the oflSce of earlier centuries only in name, being much more closely related 
to the unauthorized autocratic rule of Gaius Gracchus The reorganization 
effected by the new dictator was designed to make the Assembly impotent 
and the Senate a powerful successor to himself The plebeian tribunate was 
stripped of all its powers, and the Assembly itself terrorized by the presence 
tthousand newly manumitted slaves The Senate was strengthened by 
aai^lncreas^ of three hundred members chosen from the kmghts, and the 
jnry panel for trials on the charge of extortion was returned to it Control 
of was. secured by legislation which reaflSrmed the regular order 

mm beli#ld^ The quaestorships, of which there were 
bf which there were eight. Praetor*- 


And to 
dictatorship 
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ship must precede consulship The year of office was to be spent m Rome 
in civilian tasks In the year immediately following domestic service, each 
magistrate was assigned to provincial duty These and many other changes 
formed a structure designed to perpetuate the rule of a conservative aristoc- 
racy For at least two reasons the plan lasted less than ten years Sulla could 
give the Senate power, but he could not make it strong He could make laws, 
but could not restore respect for law Then, too, he failed to give to the new 
constitution elasticity sufficient to cope with emergencies The result was 
that emergencies, for which his acts were in part responsible, forced the 
Senate to violate the instrument forged to protect it 

A civil war in Spam, led by officers of Marius, took one of the two com- 
petent senatorial generals Renewed war m the East took the other A call 
from Spam for reinforcements and a serious slave-uprising 
in Italy compelled the Senate to grant military authority to 
two men who were ineligible under the Sullan constitution 
One of them, Gnaeus Pompey, had held no office The other, Marcus Crassus, 
had not completed the required preliminary service When these two men 
returned with victorious armies, demanded triumphs and the right to stand 
for the consulship in the following year, 70 B C , the Senate was too weak to 
deny their requests as unconstitutional 

Sixty-three years had passed since the tribunate of Tiberius Gracchus 
Many dangers to the State had been averted, but the impression of insecurity 
remained The poor of Rome had been provided for by a 
series of gram laws which authori 25 ed the free distribution 
of corn But no permanent success had been achieved in con- 
trolling the mob The agricultural middle-class of Italy, recruited by the 
Gracchi, continued to decline Latins and Italians were now citizens Their 
enfranchisement was the one great forward step of the period Provincials 
were even more pmlessly oppressed than before The army reforms of Marius 
had not been (discarded, but the frontier remained unprotected and the 
Mediterranean unpoliced One bitter lesson of these dreary years was the 
knowledge that without military force reform was impossible. Neither Senate 
nor Assembly was capable of assuming leadership The only remaining 
implement was the magistracy, a magistracy held by a man possessing states- 
manship and power From 70 B C to the last days of the Republic, one may 
imagine the Roman world waitmg for a man who would combine military 
leadership and reform program. 

The twenty-six years from 70 to 44 B C. produced leaders of every political 
hue, from conservatives, like LucuUus, to radicals, like Cati- 
line. The degree of success of each leader depended upon the 
amount of magistenal authority which he obtained and held 
The solution of Romeos pr<iblem$ was thus reached by an actual restoration dE 
the kmgship But the rdad to monarchy Was long and difficult. 
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The Senate took the first step when, in 74 B C , it assigned to Lucullus 
extraordinary military authority in the provinces of Cilicia and Asia, with 
Lucullus instructions to lead Rome’s forces against Mithradates This 

and Senate, monarch had recovered from the defeat inflicted by Sulla, 
7^70 B c j again challenged Rome for the possession of Bithynia 

The unusual feature of Lucullus’ authority was that it was prolonged from 
year to year. In a senes of masterly campaigns Lucullus forced Mithradates 
back, overran the kingdom of Pontus, and defeated the Armenian allies of 
the Pontine king He rmght have put an end to Mithradates had he not 
been attacked in Rome by pohtical enemies, some of whose agents were 
present in his camp A muuny of his troops in the winter of 69 B C , the 
activity of Mithradates (once more in his own kingdom of Pontus), and 
the failure of the Senate to support him in Rome brought Lucullus’ com- 
mand to an inglorious end in 66 B C 

Lucullus was a ruler of a past age His strict discipline, his phikHellenism, 
his sense of justice remind one of the third century B C , but new times 
demanded new and different qualities The aristocracy had no man of the 
new type to take his place, and so leadership fell into the hands of those who 
had obtained control through their wealth the Equites Their candidates 
were Gnaeus Pompey and Marcus Licmius Crassus 
Crassus had earned the gratitude of Sulla by his military service, and had 
been permitted to bid in many estates confiscated by Sulla in the days of the 
proscriptions The Senate had turned to him in 71 B C as 
andtTeEqmef available soldier to put down a serious revolt of 

the gladiators and other slaves in Italy His success in this 
task encouraged him to demand a triumph and the right to stand foi the 
consulship This was a direct violation of the Sullan constitution, but Sulla 
was dead and the Senate was unable to withstand the pressure applied not 
only by Crassus, but also by Pompey 

Gnaeus Pompey also made his fiirst appearance in public life as a lieutenant 
of Sulla He had fought against the followers of Marius m Italy, Africa, and 
Spain, On his return from Spain, he had destroyed the last group of rebellious 
slaves in North Italy and tibereby obtained much of the credit for ending 
that peril Far less wealthy than Crassus, he was m^.cfa more popular with 
his troops When the two men, with their armies behind them, made identical 
requests and agreed to unite against opposition, the Senate yielded 
The domestic and foreign policies of the equestrian order were carried 
out to the letter by Pompey and Crassus At home, the chief desire of the 
Equites was to reduce the power of the Senate The powers 
Dmernpph^es ^ plebeian tribunate, abolished by Sulk, were restored 
to that office, and the Assembly became once more the important legislative 
body of the Roman state, The coalition of knights and people reduced the 
Senate to m it had m the tribunate of Gams Gracchus 
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The foreign policy of the Equites was one of aggressive imperialism and 
exploitation They wanted more territory subject to Rome, they wanted peace 
in the territory already under Roman sway, and they wanted 
complete freedom in their economic exploitation Reduction 
of senatorial membership in the jury panel for cases of ex- 
tortion gave the knights their desired freedom from control The chief 
obstacle to peace at that time was the piracy which prevailed in every corner 
of the Mediterranean, even at the mouth of the Tiber Through a law passed 
by the Assembly (the Lex Gabinia), Pompey was given supreme command 
for three years on the sea and control of the shores of the Mediterranean for 
a depth of fifty miles He was able, m eighty-nine days, to clear the sea of 
pirates, to punish some, and to settle others in communities where they could 
be watched Pompey*s success in this operauon made him the logical choice 
as conqueror of new territory The Assembly acted again (Lex Manilla), 
making Pompey the successor of Lucullus and granung him extraordinary 
authority over the entire Roman East Pompey’s campaign was little more 
than a victorious march from one subject state to another His reorganization 
of the war-ridden area was a real achievement, carefully planned, skilfully 
executed, and, in its mam outlines, unchanged for more than three hundred 
years (see page 123 on client kingdoms) From the point of view of the 
knights, the expedition was a complete success 

In fact, Pompey’s success had been too great to be completely satisfectory 
His power, his prestige, his popularity were so great that 
absolute control of the State was his for the asking Political 
leaders of all groups feared him, but no concerted action was 
possible, because each man feared and hated even those who joined him m 
fearing and hating Pompey 

Two men endeavored to form coahtions which would bring some order 
into the chaotic political arena One of them, Gains Juhus 
Caesar (c 100-44 B G ), tried to unite the enemies of Pompey. 

Using his own popularity with the masses, the money of 
Crassus, and the discontent of many ruined aristocrats, Caesar evolved a pro- 
gram revolutionary m lone 

Caesar’s chief opponent, M Tullius Cicero (106-43 B C ), owed his 
prominence in politics to his oratorical abilmes As one of the consuls for 
the year 63 B C , Cicero defeated Caesar’s legislative program ^ 
and unearthed a conspiracy planned by the most desperate ^ ' 
of Caesar’s colleagues, the notorious Catiline The orator, too, had a coalman 
in mind. He would have the respectable members of the two orders, sena- 
torial and equestrian, resume their former co-operative activities and accept 
Pompey as a prominent member of the group 

Cicero’s plan faded for two reasons He could not faring himself to resign 
leadership in favor of Pompey and themby lost Pompe/s confidence Then, 
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too, Pompey himself spoiled the plan, for, by disbanding his army at 
Brundisium on his return, he gave renewed confidence to his enemies 
The solution was finally reached by Caesar It was a coalition of Pompey, 
Crassus, and himself, the First (unofiScial) Triumvirate (60 B C ) Pompey 
was promised the ratification of his eastern settlement, which 
TnaraMraw could not secure from a hostile Senate, and land allotment, 

numvtr veterans, which he had failed to obtain from a hostile 

Assembly Crassus was promised a revision of the excessive amount bid by 
the publtcam for the right to farm the revenues of Asia In order to secure the 
reqmred legislation, Caesar was to be elected to the consulship for the year 
59 BC 

The coahtion was a complete success The money of Crassus, the veterans 
of Pompey, and the political skill of Caesar were irresistible The bids for 
farming the revenues of the province of Asia were reduced by 
lustrengtt third, Pompey’s setdement of the East was ratified, and 

his veterans received the lands promised them The Senate was crippled by a 
law reqmrmg the publication of its proceedings, and the chief opponent of the 
Triumvirate, Cicero, was driven into exile 
The strength of the Triumvirate had been demonstrated It remained to 
secure the permanence of the coalition Matrimomal alliances bound the 
three leaders more securely, and political manipulation 
secured their control of the machinery of government 
Caesar’s reward was the governorship of Cisalpine Gaul and Illyricum for 
five years, to which the Senate added Transalpine Gaul The jealousy of 
Pompey and Crassus was renewed in Caesar’s absence, and the enemies of the 
Three-Headed Monster, as Cicero described the Triumvirate, sought to 
destroy it A conference at Luca in the year 56 B C restored unity to the 
coahtion The new agreement included an extension of Caesar’s government 
in Gaul for another five years Pompey was to be governor of Spain, with the 
right to govern his provinces from Rome Crassus was granted the governor- 
ship of Syria, in order that he, too, might gam mihtary glory m a campaign 
against the Parthians 

The defeat and death of Crassus m 54 B C destroyed the mce balance of 
power among the three rulers of Rome and led directly to a struggle between 
^ , the two survivors. Out of that struggle Caesar emerged victon- 

tts destruction i i it , , 

ous Victory went to the better general It went to the man who 
preferred facts to fancies, who substituted honesty for deception, who rcc- 
ogoiised the weaknesses of the state and did not hesutatc to eradicate them 
The death knell of the Roman Republic was tolled when Caesar crossed 
tW Rubdeon. Sulla, in 88 BC, and Caesar, m 49 B.C, 
daitned to be dhampions of the constitution' But Sulla’s 
' ’t>5fr0m)th©*sputh and Caesar’s march from the north 


Its permanence 
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The new state of Caesar could not be developed in more than outline form 
His campaigns against Pompey and the Pompeians left him less than seven- 
teen scattered months for peaceful work Within that time 
he established himself in a position based on a cumulation of 
omces and magisterial powers With these offices and powers 
he controlled a Senate of nine hundred members, a sort of imperial advisory 
council The power of a tribune of the plebs gave him authority over the 
Assembly As dictator, he dominated the officials King m all but name, he 
then inaugurated a program of reform 
The construction of parks, public buildings, and roads gave work to many 
of the poor m Rome An elaborate scheme of colonization in Italy and in the 
provinces satisfied his veterans and still further reduced the 
number of unemployed in the capital Debtors were relieved 
by the applicauon of interest already paid to the capital sum 
of their indebtedness Those who were land-poor, were permitted to offer 
their property in payment of debt, at a pre-war valuation Capitalists were 
encouraged to invest in Italian land and land-owners were required to hire 
one free laborer for every two slaves One striking result of these measures 
was the reduction of the “bread hne” in Rome from 320,000 to 150,000 
Another was the restoration of hope to debtors and of confidence to creditors 
The distinctive merit of Caesar as reformer and state-builder was derived 
from his ability to see the empire as a whole His sole predecessor in this 


breadth of vision, was Gams Gracchus Gams Gracchus, the 
one man who might have saved the Roman state from mon- 


Impenal policy 


archy had he been loyally supported, was the model o£ the first of the Caesars 


If one adds to these two the unknown man, or men, who, in 338 B C , had 


proposed the extension of Roman citizenship to non-Romans, the three 
founders of Rome’s greatness are joined. 

Caesar’s imperial policy may be stated briefly The system of centralized 
administration put into effect by him, and earned out by his successors, was 
the chief cause of the continued dominance of Rome in the Mediterranean 


world Through his policy of uniformity in administration, in municipal 
charters, for example, Caesar laid the foundations for justice and equality 
before the law throughout the empire The generous extension of atizcnship 
to provincials and the representation of provincials in the Roman Senate, 
were important steps m the equalization of mdividuaU within the boundaries 


of the empire 

The reaction of Hellemstic civilization upon Rome is no more clearly 
illustrated in any individual in Rome’s history than in Caesar. The cultural 
t rii-q s of the East he denved from Greek tutors and from his 
umversity training in Rhodcji The mihtary ideals of the 
East, personal leadership, generalship, and die ability to 
handle troops, were Caesar’s* The Ic^ itfeas of the East, especially that of 
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uniformity in practice, were carried out by Caesar The religion of the East, 
in so far as it related to state religion, the worship of a god-kmg, had absorbed 
Caesar Individualism, the keynote of Hellemstic civilization, found complete 
expression in Caesar, the extreme individualist 


From another point of view Caesar may be looked upon as the hen to all 
the experiments of the reformers, from the Gracchi to his own day His land 

* policy was that of Gaius Gracchus, his tnbumcian power 
ntsrejofmsptHt i i i r i i 

gave him similar leadership of the people His military 

authority was equal to that of Marius or of Sulla He controlled the Senate, 
as had Sulla, with dictatorial power He controlled the magistrates, and made 
them responsible to him by law, just as they had been responsible to Pompey 
without formal legal action He controlled the provinces from Rome, as 
Pompey had done The list might be continued with every forward step 
taken from 133 B C , and it would be found that each of them had been 
included, with improvements, in Caesar’s system And yet the system was not 
perfect, nor was the education of the Romans completed The assassination of 
Caesar proved little more than the weariness of the teacher. The seventeen 
years of civil war proved the ignorance of the pupils 
There arc as many interpretations of the character and career of Caesar as 
there have been scholars who have made a study of his life From the super- 
man described by Mommsen to the archdestroyer criticized by Ferrero there 
are many steps A saner estimate probably lies somewhere between the 
extremes Only a god incarnate could have plotted a course so devious, and 
held to It Yet Caesar was mortal Opportunist he may have been, but he 
made the most of his opportunities and replaced what he destioyed He was 
a strong man, accepting, or seizing, a position of great eminence and finding 
in It far more responsibility than he had dreamed it could hold The respon- 
sibility, with all of its perils, he welcomed and deserved 
The assassination of Caesar was not followed by the rejection of Hellenistic 
monarchy and the restoration of the Republic In fact, the Senate was ma- 


CmlWar ^oemrtd into formal approval of the Dictator’s acts and even 
44 ^jr BC plans This unexpected legislation was climaxed by a 

vote which deified Caesar Senatorial concession was not 
accepted, however, by Caesar’s friends, who finally took up arms to avenge 
their lost leader The ensuing civil war developed into a contest for power by 
advocates of different types of monarchy Marcus Antomus (Mark Antony), 
Caesars political successor, fought for a Hellenistic kingship, with himself 
as divine ruler Cicero, the acknowledged leader of the Senate, made a valiant 
effort to restore that body to a position of dignity, and to lay the foundations 
for a comlitution^l monarchy, in which the ruler would act as arbiter* Other 
motives obscured but could not destroy this deeper reason for conflict The 
conspirators had asserted to be lionized, but were forced to defeat and death 

from tyranny. Octavius, grandnephew, heir, 
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and adopted son of Caesar, at first joined the Senate in order that his pos- 
thumous adoption might be legalized He then allied himself with Antomus 
that he might punish those who murdered his “father ” In a proscription 
more sweeping than that of Sulla, these two men destroyed all who opposed 
them The long duel which followed between Antomus and Octavius (now 
Caesar Octavianus) was much more than a personal quarrel of rivals for 
supreme power It was a revival of the original cause of civil war The victory 
of Octavian at the battle of Actium in 31 B C , was a victory of and for the 
West It was a triumph of the ideal which Cicero’s oratory had been unable 
to bring into being 



Chapter VII 


THE ROMAN PRINCIPATE (31 BC-180 AD) 


Octavian (63 B C -14 AD) was as much a part o£ the Revolution as was 
Julius Caesar Both had obtained power by bribery, theft, murder, and all 
other dishonorable means Both had executed a quick about- 
face when all opposition had been crushed But that which 
bound Octavian most firmly with the past was the fact 
that the materials which he proposed to re-form, were legacies of the 
Revolution Men and institutions had not been completely changed by 
a single battle, or even by the prolonged civil war In fact, with but one 
exception, the problems of 133 B C confronted the reformer of 31 B C 
The Latin and Italian Allies had won Roman citizenship But the city, 
the peninsula, the provinces, and the frontiers were still in urgent need 
of stable organization The reforms of Octavian were only the last of a 
senes But because the organization established by the last reformer en- 
dured for centuries, it has been granted a distinctive title, the Pnncipate 
of Augustus 

Peace and justice, law and order were the rewards granted to those who 
accepted him as Pnneeps, or First Citizen The title Augustus, conferred by 


Augtutui 

Pnneeps 


the Senate in 27 B C , he explained when he wrote, “ I 
stood before all others in prestige, but of actual power I pos- 
sessed no more than my colleagues in each several magistracy ” 


The Pnncipate may be defined as a constitutional, or hmited, monarchy 


Some scholars have maintamed that Augustus restored the old Republic His 


own statement is that he “restored to liberty the Ckimraonwealth which had 
been overcome by the tyranny of a faction ” Others, noting that this formal 
restoration, in 27 B C , was immediately followed by a senatorial grant of 
supreme power, have declared that Augustus was an absolute monarch, and a 
hypocrite as well Mommsen mvented the word Dyarchy to describe a dual 
government, that of Augustus afid the Senate Kornemann concluded that the 
results of government, and not the form, were of primary importance to the 
people of the Empire, he believed also that Augustus’s claim to be the re- 
storer of liberty' was accepted because he gave the Roman world peace and jus- 
tice, It is certain that he restored law and order, that he found both Assembly 
md Ser^te imable, or laiwilliQg, to assume the responsibilities of governing, 
digt'iw becpno^ a tnj{;Htta0reh in fact if not in name Had there been willing- 
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have been realized But the ingredients of constitutional monarchy did not 
exist A real autocracy was estabhshed in 27 B C 

In 31 B C Augustus derived his mihtary power from the oflScc of Triumvir, 
even though that office, renewed m 37 B C , had been limited to a five-year 
period His civil authority came from the consulship, to which 
he was re-elected from 31 to 27 B C When he formally re- 
stored the Commonwealth to liberty, the Senate voted him 
a superior {mams) imperium in the provinces for ten years His consulships 
continued to 23 B C At this date the consulship was replaced by a life grant 
of the power of a tribune, and the superior imperium was voted him for 
life Many other powers and privileges were granted Augustus, but upon these 
two, the mams tmpermm and the tribunician power, he based his rule 

The character of the new leader was clearly reflected in the administrative 
reorganization of the Empire A realist, without enthusiasms, cautious and yet 
thorough, Augustus hastened slowly but surely to the estab- 
lishment of a sound and lastmg state There was worked out 
m painstaking detail a business administration on a social 
basis At the head was Augustus, so powerful and so beneficent that he was 
respected and honored as the son of the deified Julius Below him was an 
hereditary nobility, the senatorial order Its members were given the most 
important military and administrative positions Next in line of precedence 
was the equestrian order It was not easy to advance from this group into 
the first, or senatorial, class But any Roman citizen who was financially suc- 
cessful might be enrolled as an cques The eqmtes filled the second class of 
offices An imitation of this socio-admimstrative division was found m the 
provincial cities, where the local senates were composed of the ‘‘best” men 
of the city, and were given the responsibilities of municipal government At 
this point, the line was drawn Below the line were the governed, above it, 
the govermng With few exceptions, in Rome or m the provinces, no man 
crossed the line 

On the basis of a complete census-inventory, an equitable assessment of 
taxes was made The provinces, as the spoils of war, provided the major 
portion of the taxes A provincial land-tax, usually a tithe, 
or tenth, of the cereal-crop return, was levied on the large 
pubhc domains Other property taxes and a poll tax on non-citizens swelled 
the returns. Roman atizens were subject to an inheritance tax of five per 
cent, a sales tax of two per cent Customs duties and port and harbor dues 
were also levied. 

The income from each province was considered as a separate fund, a fiscus 
Those of the frontier provinces, Augustus adimm^rcd as the authorized 
official The eutitc revetnieS coming &om Egypt (see p, 123) 
were hiSj as were the returns from his personal property *Ilic 
total was so great dsat Augustus obtained djo privilege of uuntiug aS of the 
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gold and silver coins of the state Under a later emperor, Claudius, the official 
income of the Princeps was centralized in an imperial treasury, which bore 
the old name, fiscus The Senate controlled the income of the pacified prov- 
inces, and with it supported with difficulty the old Republican treasury 
(aeranum) Coinage of copper was the business of the Senate Augustus was, 
from the beginning, the financial head of the state 
The difficulty of keeping up even a pretence ot dual government is nowhere 
more clearly illustrated than in the administration of the Imperial City 
Augustus wished, as had his adoptive father, that Rome 
become a safe, comfortable, and beautiful city Water, 
food, shelter, and peace were prime necessities But the regu- 
larly elected magistrates failed m their municipal duties Attempts to improve 
matters by the appointment of senatorial commissions also failed Then 
Augustus, using his tribumcian power, appointed individuals, responsible to 
him, for the effective completion of various tasks {curae) These men secured 
an adequate and constant water-supply, administered the arrival and distribu- 
tion of grain for the two hundred thousand men of Rome’s “bread line,” and 
undertook the policing of the city streets with a force of seven thousand men 
A fire department and an ordinance restricting buildings to a height of 
seventy feet contributed to the security of Rome’s tenement dwellers The 
numerous public buildings erected by Augustus, or at his suggestion, con- 
tributed to the beauty of the city They formed solid proofs of his boast that 
he had found a city of brick and left one of marble 
The administration of Italy was the immediate responsibility of the Senate , 
But here, too, Augustus intervened In order to relieve the aeranum of a 
heavy burden, the care of public roads was taken over by the 
A^tntstramn of 'Pxmetps^ who assigned procurators for this duty The reforms 
of Caesar in Italy and in Cisalpine Gaul had been so thorough 
that no great changes were deemed necessary An unsuccessful effort was 
made to interest Italians in Roman city-clections The list sent out from Rome 
of candidates to be voted upon in advance of the elections attracted no atten- 
tion, since It consisted of names selected by Augustus Local elections were 
real contests and absorbed the polmcal interest of the inhabitants 
The distinction between frontier and pacified provinces, between those 
governed directly by the Princeps and those under the supervision of the 


Prouinctal 

ddmmutrauan 


Senate, was not a vital one The hand of Augustus was felt 
m aH of them The census had been directed by bun m all 
parts of the Empire Colomes of veterans were settled in sena- 


torial and imperial provinces The Republican be ginnin gs of a road system 
"^wire improved and added to by Augustus, without reference to provincial 
boondanes Governors of senatorial provinces did not escape his supervision, 
since he controlled, the judicial tnadiitiery ih the capital In feet, the judicial 
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appeal to Caesar could be made by Roman citizens from any part of the 
Empire 

A real distinction was that between East and West No effort was made to 
make Romans out of provincials in either section, since Augustus was ex- 
tremely illiberal in the extension of citizenship But in the vast townlcss 
areas of the West, the language, law, and customs of the Romans were more 
readily received than in the urbanized and culuvated East Thus, under 
Augustus, a gradual and voluntary Romanization of the West developed, 
while, in the East, with but few changes, and those m externals only, Hellen-' 
istic culture continued The contributions to both sections by Augustus were 
justice and economic encouragement 

Another real distinction was that between land assigned to municipalities 
and land administered directly by the Pnneeps The normal administrative 
unit in antiquity was the municipality with its adjacent territory But the 
Roman state owned much land not assigned to municipalities The gold mines 
of northwestern Spain, the “crown lands’^ of conquered kings are types of this 
extra-municipal land Augustus assumed personal control of this important 
division, administering it through his own freedmen The richest of all these 
possessions was Egypt The Nile Valley had been, for millennia, the private 
estate of the ruler, a legacy which Augustus accepted with all its implications 
The owner had always been considered a god, and Augustus, too, was a god 
in Egypt The tillers of the soil had been serfs, Augustus kept them in that 
status Although worthy of a senatorial governor, Egypt was made forbidden 
ground for any senator by an express order of its owner and god 

Many of the kingdoms conquered by Rome were permitted to retain a 


shadow of independence in a status like that of the Itakan Allies in the early 
Roman federation The East, as reorganized by Pompey, for 
example, included more client-kingdoms than provinces 
Augustus, too, used this inexpensive form of frontier protection, and applied 
It m Armenia, at least to the extent of selecting the Armenian king The sons 
of client kings were educated, or entertained at Rome, and a peaceful penetra-- 
tion of Roman or Hellenistic culture was encouraged The client-kmgdom was 


a compromise between independent state and province It was possibly this 
element of compromise which made chent-kingdoms acceptable to Augustus 
At the close of the civil war between Antony and Octavian, there were 


over fifty legions under arms The victor settled thousands of veterans on 
lands in Italy and m the provmces He then regrouped the 
remainder into about twenty-five kgions of five (iousand 
men each. Addmg to diem an cqud number of auxiliary 
troops, he established the first standmg army of Rome. An imperial body- 
guard, die praetomn cohorts, of nine thousand meij some three thousand 
soldiers of the urban cohorts, and the seven thousand pohee of the Capital 
rp mpkfed the land forces To than were added two stror^ naval squadrons. 
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concentrated at Ravenna and Misenum, with smaller detachments at other 
strategic points The auxiliaries, provincials or aliens, served for twenty-five 
years when they were discharged with citizenship as their reward The reward 
of citizenship probably dates from Claudius Twenty years of service was 
required of soldiers of the legion and of the urban cohorts, sixteen years of 
the praetorians At the close of his rule, the three hundred thousand soldiers 
of Augustus were distributed among the frontier provinces in the following 
manner Eight legions protected the Rhine frontier, the Danubian provinces 
(including Dalmatia) had seven, the Euphrates frontier needed only three 
Three each were assigned to Egypt and to northwest Spam, and Proconsular 
Africa received one 

The military plans of Caesar were unwelcome to his successor Augustus 
was not a soldier, and sought to avoid or to end war Popular clamor for a 
war against the Parthians was answered by a diplomatic 
Foieign policy of i^iission, which returned with the standards captured by the 
Parthian kings, and a treaty of peace A long senes or cam- 
paigns advanced the northern frontier from a dangerous proximity to Italy, 
to the Danube river Two severe campaigns m the northwestern mountainous 
districts completed the pacification of the Spanish peninsular Prolonged 
efforts to shorten the northern frontier by advancing from the Rhine to the 
Elbe, were thwarted by the defeat and loss of three legions under the notorious 
Varus Two expeditions from Egypt appear to have been private enterprises 
of the Pnneeps rather than parts of a general Roman plan Augustus* policy 
was not one of aggressive imperialism The man who increased the area of the 
Empire by one half was at all times an advocate of peace 

Rectification of frontiers formed a strange but intelligible background to 
the development of peace propaganda in Rome The fourth eclogue of Vergil 
heralds the return of a golden age of happiness and peace 
ThePaxRomma boasts of the fact that there was, on at least three 

occasions, peace at home and on the frontiers The most elaborate of all his 
many religious ceremonies was the celebration of the secular games, chmaxed 
by a hymn to Apollo^ the god of peace The masterpiece of Roman architec- 
tural sculpture was the Altar of Peace And it was on the prevalent sentiment 


for peace that Augustus based the imperial cult 
Caesansm, the worship of the Pnneeps, gave provincials an opportunity to 
express their feeling of loyalty to the prince of peace, the restorer of liberty 


though pffty 


At home this loyalty to the ruler and to Rome was not so 
easily secured Augustus tned many devices to obtam it 
Vei^il (7M9 BC.) was encouraged m the creation of an 


eftCjfWluieh glotified the distant past of Rome, and justified Rome as rulei 


' h®t^ of livy (59 B C.-17 AJD), although it criticized 
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ported by law Laws against immorality and against luxury in food, dress, 
and building were passed A series of laws penalized celibacy and encouraged 
marriage and the raismg of famihes Old temples were rebuilt, old priest- 
hoods restored, and ceremonies long forgotten were resuscitated 
The campaign of reform aroused opposition in Rome The profligate life 
of Julia, the only child of Augustus, and the beautiful but immoral verse 
of Ovid illustrate the “corruption” which the Prmceps sought 
to eradicate Genial Horace could smile at human weakness 
and still assert confidence in the future of Rome, but the 
morose phrases of Livy breathe despair The tide of criticism was continued 
in the pages of Suetonius, the scandalmonger, and of the patrician Tacitus, 
who hated life because he was not allowed to dictate the terms upon which 
he and his fellows should live None of these men thought or wrote about 
the provincials For their history, we must turn to the inscriptions It is a 
fragmentary story, but the fragments do not echo despair or hardship Many 
of the sepulchral inscriptions exhibit real sorrow, a sorrow so deep and un- 
affected that they show what happmess must have been in the home which 
death had entered Others mention the numerous fraternal organizations of 
men engaged in crafts and trades The monthly dinner, the annual feast, and 
the funeral benefits indicate an active and sympathetic social intercourse in 
leisure hours There were games, theaters, temples, pubhc baths, and hoh- 
days to be spent in enjoying them For all of these they gave credit to Augus- 
tus and his subordinates The Prmcipate gave them peace, justice, and pros- 
perity This estimate by the provincials forms the basis of modern estimates 
The Prmcipate was not a perfect organization One weakness that the 
Romans themselves recognized, but were unable to correct, was that of suc- 
cession Augustus was at his best in compromise Although 
he apparently wished to make the ofSce of Prmceps heredi- 
tary, he never challenged the right of the Senate to elect his 
successor A grim fate marked with death one after another of those whom 


he selected Finally he chose his stepson Tiberius, adopted him, and had the 
Senate confer upon him some of tie manifold powers which had been as- 
signed to the Prmceps alone This policy of adoption and designation was 
not complete No one was enutled to all of the authority which went with 
the titles Prmceps and Augustus until the Senate had so voted 
All of the successors of the first Augustus had three important policies to 
formulate One was the policy of the Prmceps towards the Senate, a consti- 
tutional question The second was the policy towards the pro- 
vmcials, an administrative question The third was the policy clauimn 
towards the peoples beyond the frontiers, a combined military 
and diplomatic question* The life of the Roman Empire de- ^ 
pended upon the wise formulation of the^ pOheies and upon the ability of 
the Prmceps to put them mto effect 
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Tiberius^ able general and conscientious administrator, embittered by his 
forced marriage to the wanton Julia, abhorring pretence and sham, under- 
took the burden of governing, with reluctance Through a 
sense of duty, he recommended the formal deification of 
Augustus, although he refused any worship of himself His 
efforts to make the Pnncipate a real Dyarchy were met with suspicion by the 
Senate In spite of this rebuff, he gave the Senate the right to elect the magis- 
trates Almost all legislative power was granted to that body But the ineffi- 
ciency and servility of the Senators soon turned Tiberius against them The 
city prefecture, a temporary office under Augustus, was made permanent, and 
Its incumbent became the real administrator of the capital Placing his trust 
m this officer and in the prefect of the praetorian guards, Tiberius withdrew 
from Rome His departure heralded an outburst of court intrigue, in which 
his trusted praetorian prefect played the most important role The exposure 
and death of the prefect, Sejanus, merely encouraged the lesser intriguers 
The death of Tiberius six years later, in 37 AD, closed a chapter of plots, 
murders and judicial executions Any hope of restoring the Republic was 
quickly banished by the praetorian guards, who presented Gains (Caligula), 
nephew and heir of Tiberius, to the Senate as the third Pnneeps 
The first few months of Caligula’s rule were filled with promise But the 
absolutist policy of the Pnneeps soon antagonized the Senate, and his 
cruelty alienated all his supporters He was killed after a four- 
Cd%%tila soldiers who had supported him 

Once more the Praetorians found a candidate whom the Senate was com^ 
pelled to accept Claudius, uncle of Caligula, was a strange figure His phys^ 
ical defects made him the butt of practical jokers Erratic in 
thought, as in speech and walk, he did not impress the Senate 
with his digmty His weak will was usually controlled by opponents of the 
Senate, while few of the reforms which he advocated so stubbornly, favored 
that body, A love of that which was old led him to revive the legislative power 
of the Assembly and to restore the censorship Both changes weakened senato- 
rial prestige. But the unforgivable insult was the inclusion m the Senate’s 
membership of some Gallic provincials When Senators found that the favor of 
the Pnneeps could be obtained only through the intervention of the powerful 
and trusted freedmen of the imperial household, their disgust was strength- 
ened The coirtrol of the Senate by Claudius lasted for thirteen years It was 
with pleasure that the Senate welcomed another praetorian candidate, Nero 
Nero was not yet eighteen when Claudius died Imperial authority was 
exercised by his mother^ Agnppma the Younger, by his praetorian praefect, 
Burru^ md by his tutor, Seneca Under the guidance of 
Seneca, lumseU a senator, friendly co-operation of Senate and 
sectfred md matetatned Nero was given opportunity to culti- 


Claudms 
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With autocratic mother The murder of Agrippina by Nero’s orders was con- 
doned by the Senate and pernutted by his advisers A natural death saved 
Burrus from the fury which matricide unloosed Seneca and many other 
senators escaped execunon only by siucide The end was hastened by the 
desertion of the praetorians In the fourteenth year of his rule Nero himself 
committed suicide, bringing to a close the career of a family which had been 
prominent for over a thousand years 

The system of provmcial administration established by Augustus was not 
grcady changed by the Prinapes of the Claudian house Tiberius remained a 
good administrator to the end The tenure of good governors 
was extended Bad governors were removed from office and 
punished The tradition of jusuce and eflSciency was so firmly 
established that the subordinates of Cahgula and of Nero did not lower the 
standards Imperial-domain lands increased in size Additions came through 
bequests to the emperors, and through the ruthless confiscauons of Nero A 
nascent administrative bureaucracy appeared under Claudius, headed by im- 
perial freedmen, who divided among themselves the tasks of government 
The judicial, financial, admimstrative, and secretarial work of governing the 
army, the imperial provinces, and the imperial domains was thus distributed 
among bureau heads But it is significant that the heads of departments were 
responsible to the Pnnceps and formed the nucleus of a monarchical govern- 
ment 

Claudius reverted to the precedent set by Caesar in a liberal extension of 
the Roman franchise to provmcials in the West, particularly in Gaul Steady 
progress in road building and repair, growth in the number of Roman 
veteran colomes, and the long years of peace were incentives to Romanization 

The weight of taxation was not great Tibenus and Claudius spent wisely 
and liberally, but left full treasunes The extravagances of Cahgula and Nero 
left the State bankrupt m spite of inaeased taxation and extortion of private 
capital Yet the growth of industry and commerce, the great increase in popu- 
lation, show that the state had a sound economic basis There were real weak- 
nesses in the Augustan system, but they did not become apparent before the 

second century of the Pnncipate. , , , , j 

Augustus had advised Tiberius to hold to the frontim which he mhented 
Two years of punitive campaigns across the Rhine quieted the Roman jm- 
goists and convinced Tiberius that the territory between Rhme 
gnfl Elbe could not economically be added to the Empire An 
expedition of CJahgula accompbdied nothing* Probably no 
gam was sought, the expedition being a bhnd for the real motive of crushi^ 
a conspiracy wbch bad spread from Rome to legiona^ Wquarters on the 
Rhine The acquisition of southratstsra Bntain by Claudius complet^ two 
aims One was to render Bntam an uns^ place for rebdhous GalUc refogees 
The other was to obtam for Rome the nch tin ^poats trf Comwail 
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Peace along the eastern (the Euphrates) frontier could not be secured This 
was in part a result of the restlessness of the Parthians, in part the result of 
Rome’s ambition to hold the trade terminals at the eastern end of the Black 
Sea It was this which led Augustus to make Armema a quasi client-king- 
dom But if a Parthian Armenia was a menace to Rome, a Roman Armenia 
was a menace to Parthia Thus, on two occasions, Tiberius was forced to 
intervene in Armenian aSairs Under Nero, Rome waged two separate wars 
in order to letain the Augustan settlement 
The suicide of Nero was followed by a civil war, in the course of which four 
military leaders were dutifully granted imperial power by a bewildered 
Senate Galba, candidate of the legions of Spain, Otho, can- 
didate of the praetorians, Vitellius, candidate of the Rhine 
legions, and Vespasian, candidate of the Syrian legions, fol- 
lowed one another in rapid succession The last victor, a plebeian by birth, 
looked first to his own security Rewards and favors were granted to his 
faithful soldiers and to the equites, the members of his own class The Senate 
granted him the name, “Caesar,” thereby recognizing him as the heir of 
Nero and owner of the vast private possessions of that emperor In the year 73 
A D , as censor, Vespasian filled the ranks of the Senate, reduced to one half 
Its size by the civil war The new members, grateful to him and m sympathy 
with his purposes, made the Dyarchy once more a reality This happy condi- 
tion ended in 81 A D with the death of Vespasian’s older son, Titus, for the 
younger son, Domitian, was an absolutist at heart Armed with the office 
of perpetual censor and backed by the armed forces of the state, Domitian 
waged unrelenting war on a Senate which refused to acknowledge his 
supreme authority His victory was dearly won, since it cost him his life at the 
hands of assassins after fifteen years of rule 
An enormous deficit, estimated at two billion sesterces (about fifty million 
dollars), had confronted Vespasian at the beginning of his pnncipate In- 
creases m taxation and the inclusion of a number of cities and 
Provincial hitherto exempted, soon changed the deficit into a sur- 

plus. The Pnneeps quieted complaints in Rome by lavish en- 
tertainment of the populace and the construction of the Colosseum To the 
prcrvincials of the West he was liberal in the extension of citizenship Many 
groups received all of the rights of Roman citizens Others received citizenship 
without the suffrage, the so-called Latin right (see p 96) This Latin right 
{%us laumUm) was granted all free men in Spam The scanty record indi- 
cates that ihe careful and just administration of the father was continued by 
and Domitian 
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the only changes made by Vespasian Domiuan prudently checked expansion 
in Britain and strengthened the hold of Rome on the Tithe Lands Peace and 
security were threatened, however, by the severe raids of the Dacians into 
Pannonia Domitian’s efforts to secure peace through subsidies to the Dacians 
were successful, even though they added disgust to the hatred which was felt 
for him in Rome 

The constitutional trend of the first Christian century had been from 
dyarchy towards monarchy The increasing control of government by the 
Principes was based not so much on the acquisition of more jsie}iaaudthe 
“paper” authority as on the exercise of power under the orig- lestomuon of 
inal grant Vespasian’s revival of the censorship, perpetual 
under Domitian, and his insistence upon hereditary succession, had been 
decidedly monarchical But he had also strengthened the Senate, the great 
opponent of monarchy The death of Domitian without an heir was the 
golden opportunity of the Senate Accordingly, with the consent of legions, 
praetorians, and people, the Senate elected Nerva, one of its number, as 
Pnneeps, and attempted to restore the Dyarchy Success was only partial The 
four succeeding emperors took oath not to put a senator to death without con- 
viction by a jury of his peers Four emperors after Nerva were elected under 
the Augustan plan of designation and adoption An attitude of friendship and 
respect generally prevailed between Senate and Pnneeps But the drift towards 
monarchy proved irresistible 

In addition to the oath, Nerva gave other evidence of his desire for a 
partnership with the Senate He sought advice from a senatorial council and 
assigned to the praetors’ courts (subject to Senate) cases m 
which the imperial treasury was involved These concessions 
did not prevent a conspiracy against his life in which some senators were 
involved, nor did they gam him backing sufficient to withstand praetorian 
grumblings Nerva was forced to turn to the legions He adopted and ob- 
tained a partnership with himself for the commander of the legions of Upper 
Germany Within a few months he died and was enrolled in the approved 
list of deified emperors 

Trajan was the first provmcial-born Roman to be elected Pnneeps Born 
in Italica in southern Spain, he had followed the example of his fafher m a 
successful military career The Senate found in him a dem- 
ocratic simplicity of manner, a friendly attitude, an intense 
love of his profession, and an astomshing ability as an administrator It was m 
the field of administration that he encroached upon senatonal prerogative 
At the request of some cities in the senatorial province of Bithyma, Trajan sent 
a personal representative to aid them m solving problems of municipal finance 
The man who was sent, Phny the Younger, was a s^tor, and his mission 
aroused no unfavorable comment But a gemml practice was established upon 
this precedent and die Senate thereby lost of authonty 
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The importance of the legions m the naming of Prmcipes was again illus- 
trated at the death of Trajan Hadrian, although he was Trajan’s ward, 
possibly his adopted son, and certainly the recipient of Nerva’s 
rmg from the hands of the dying emperor, really owed his 
accession to the acclamation of the soldiers The harsh fact was glossed over 
by a written apology to the Senate 

The formal election followed, and the Senate, reassured by Hadrian’s 
oath, awaited without fear the new Princeps Hadrian was the complete ad- 
ministrator His guiding hand was felt in every department of the state, 
including those sections hitherto reserved for senatorial control The 
Senate felt no loss in the emperor’s regulation of traffic and supervision 
of baths in Rome It had long since been deprived of municipal authority in 
the capital But the appointment of four imperial jurists to serve as appellate 
judges in Italy was a real blow Senatorial praetors were further restricted 
in their power to interpret the law The publication of the Perpetual Edict, a 
codification of all preceding annual pronouncements, not only fixed the 
body of Roman administrauve law, but also expressly limited the right of 
interpretation and revision to the emperor Even the army was used for ad- 
ministrative work Soldiers built the forts in which they lived and the roads 
connecting them They strengthened the German frontier defense and built 
the Great Wall in North Britain They served as customs officers Like 
Hadrian himself, the legionnaires were provincials, and submitted without 
complaint to these prosaic tasks But Hadrian’s strict supervision of all pro- 
vincial governors, his inquisitorial wanderings through the provinces, and his 
avowed admiration of Hellenistic culture, combined to make him unpopular 
with senators of the old tradition But there was no outward expression of dis- 
approval, and a welcome acceptance of Hadrian’s chosen successor 

It was characteristic of Hadrian to select a man whose training had been 
almost wholly administrative Antoninus Pius (“Pius” because of his loyalty 
to Hadrian’s memory) lacked the will power of his adoptive 
AntomnusPtta Withdrew the four jurists from Italy and exercised 

authority With a lenient hand The Senate was too weak to rise above verbal 
cnticism of the ruler For twenty-three years the city enjoyed the happiness 
which leaves no annals Fortunately for Rome the storms which broke over 
the Empire after this interlude of calm were faced by a leader of devotion, 
energy, and skiU 

Marcus Aurelius was the only one of the five Good Emperors who failed to 
swear that he would put no senator to death without trial It was not for lack 
of sympathy for the Stoic doctrines of the senatorial opposition, 
Uar(^4ufe m he- was a devout disciple of that religious philosophy* A 

teckse by preference, he was forced to cope with flood, fire, earth- 
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coarts of Italy, and to appoint, in each important city, a financial agent re- 
sponsible to him alone Constitutional questions, however, were forgotten 
while the Romans fought for existence Marcus Aurelius saved the state, but 
he brought it once more to the brmk of rmn by procuring the succession for 
his worthless son, Commodus 

The broad and systematic outlmes of provincial administration drawn by 
Augustus and filled in by the Pnncipes of the first century were not gready 
changed by the five Good Emperors Justice and efficiency had 
been and remained the watchword The instruments of ad- admmtstranon 
ministration remained, as before, the officials of the municipal!- ^ ^ 

ties on the one hand and the imperial agents of the domain lands on the other* 
It is to the second century that we turn for an estimate of the strength and 
weakness of the system In the towns there was little change from the indus- 
trial and commercial activity of the first century The number of towns, and 
probably the total population, increased up to the time of Hadrian, espe- 
cially in the West 

But their financial incapacity is mdicated by the imperial intervention under 
Trajan and his successors Agriculture showed no techmcal advance* The 
increase in great estates, worked by share-crop tenants, was noted by Pliny 
the Elder (died 79 A D ) as a weakness This principle of leasing and sub- 
leasing down to a share-crop tenant was a part of imperial-domain economy 
as well Phny the Younger found his tenants shifdess and listless Hadnan, 
by liberal concessions, sought to curb this indifference on the imperial domains 
His liberality is also mentioned m connection with regulations of the mines, 
where activity appeared to be sustained These symptoms were not alarming 
to contemporaries They affected but shghtly the volume of trade, and not 
at all the impenal income 

The brighter side of the second century lies in the record of Romanization 
By Romamzation is meant the permissive attitude of the Romans towards 
provincials rather than compulsion applied to them In the second century 
Latin was the language of the street and the home in Gaul, Spam, and Britain, 
although the Punic dialect was still m use in Africa Roman law was naturally 
universal Liocal gods had given w^-y before those of Rome, and the worship 
of the deified emperors was popular Roman manners and customs were 
accepted by the western provincials generally In recognition of aH this a 
large percentage of them had received Roman citizenship 

In the East, Roman influence had been accepted only m externals The 
nauves were grateful for Roman roads, and the business men welcomed 
Roman coinage (excepting only the debased i^ues of Hero^ as a universal 
medium of exchange Latin shared its o&od position with Greek, since the 
emperors followed Augustus in recognizing and encouraging Hellemstw: cul- 
ture in the eastern provinces ^ j 

Economically, there was httfc if any diflbmoe m mwent of East and 
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West Great estates privately owned, and vast imperial domains were com- 
mon to both The central admimstrauve bureaus at Rome governed both 
East and West Centralization and bureaucracy were, in fact, die gifts of the 
Hellenisuc world to Rome In administration, as in economics, politics, and 
culture, Rome and the West were growing more and more Hellenized 
The long years of peace on the Euphrates frontier were interrupted by a 
strong, ambitious Parthian king, Chosroes His intervention in Armenia 
gave Trajan the opportunity to apply to the eastern frontier 
^-iToA d aggressive policy which had been so successfully used on 

the Danube His carefully planned campaign carried the 
Roman standards to the Persian gulf The Parthians were not serious enemies 
for a watchful opponent Their empire, stretched along the great trade route 
from India, lacked cohesion and defensible frontiers Court intrigues and the 
absence of any constructive policy were additional weaknesses which made 
Trajan's conquest speedy Hadrian gave it up with equal readiness, perceiving 
that the land and people could not be held to Roman allegiance The opposi- 
tion to Rome on the part of Parthians and their subjects alike was cultural 
Weak as the Parthians were, they retained their hold on the country east of the 
Euphrates as champions of Orientalism against Hellenism Armenia, essen- 
tially an Oriental state, was retained by Rome as a client-kingdom for strate- 
gic reasons It continued to be the victim of circumstance Seized once more 
by the Parthians in 161 AD, Armcma was regained at terrible cost The 
Romans captured and destroyed the Parthian capital, Ctesiphon, but the 
victorious army returned to Rome with the plague This “Parthian shot” 
caused more loss than all the others combined 
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withdrew to the Rhme-Limes-Danube line, and hastened back to the pleasures 
awaiting him in Rome 

Two opposmg frontier policies were followed in the second century The ag- 
gressive imperialism of Trajan and Marcus Aurdius was offset by the pacific 
acts of the other good emperors The walls of Hadrian and contradtc- 

Antoninus Pius in Britain, and the strengthening of the Limes, ttons of the 
were advertisements of peace and stability Hadrian’s setde- 
ment of the legions in permanent camps, his policy of local recruiting, and 
his use of troops as custom-collectors and road-builders, were pacific m im- 
plication It does not seem possible that these rulers should arrive at such con- 
tradictory conclusions using the same evidence The Roman empire appeared 
strong, but its weaknesses were well known to those in authority Absence of 
initiative and lack of man-power were so obvious that Marcus Aurelius im- 
ported large groups of barbarians to protect the frontier It may be that both 
groups had the same ultimate desire, namely, permanent peace To Trajan and 
to Marcus Aurelius it seemed that permanent peace could be secured only by 
driving on to frontiers which could be more easily and more lastingly 
defended 

In the year 29 a Carpenter and Teacher, known to his followers as Jesus 
of Nazareth, was condemned to death for blasphemy by the supreme judicial 
body of the Jewish Church and executed by the Roman gov- ^ 

ernor of Judaea The action was not uncommon in Roman ad- ^ 

mmistrative history It was considered an unimportant mci- 
dent m the preservation of the Roman Peace The subsequent activities of the 
Disciples and Apostles were also considered officially as disturbances of the 
peace, since they frequently led to mob violence 

To the orthodox Jews Christians were suspect because of their heretical 
views The general pagan public objected to them because they were for the 
most part members of the favored and hence unpopular Jewish group It 
was noted also that converts to Christianity from paganism were chiefly slaves 
and humbler free men, that they met m secret, and that those who accepted 
Christianity no longer visited the temples, sacrificed to the gods, or took part 
in the games and other celabrations m honor of pagan deities, mcluding the 
Emperor Rumor included cannibalism and other horrible practices m the 
secret rites This combination of social and economic prejudices enabled Nero 
to divert suspicion from himself to the Obnsmns as the mccndiancs of Rome 
in 64 A D It lay behind the attack upon Paul ineued by the silversmiths of 
Ephesus xix) The anonymous acemaffoa against the Chnsfians pre- 
smted to the Younger Plifty in Bithynia, m II? AJD^ was probably com- 
posed by the breeders and caretakers ^ animals used m p^pan ^<^rifices^ 

^ ttumber of converts increased despite ^^satfeo and persccotion. 
BtoiHpomnt draiiges to ia rajates. *II»e 

die deeMwx 51^ m^m fewsiiato 
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the faith The second was the shift from the original Aramaic dialect of the 
Gospel story to the almost universal Greek tongue The third was the writing 
of the Gospels By 100 AD Chnstiamty was a book rehgion, written in 
Greek and open to all human beings In the meantime, the teachmg had 
been made attracuve to intellectuals by the logical interpretations of the 
Christian story in the sermons and letters of Paul, the Apostle 

Recognition of the Chrisuans by the Roman administration as a separate 
group to be watched and controlled is not authentically reported before the 
close of the first century Christians and Jews suffered together in the effort 
of Domidan to stamp out monotheism in Rome But when Phny the Younger 
was sent to Bithynia m 112 A D , the difference had been established Phny 
knew that Christians had been tried by Roman magistrates, but was uncer- 
tam whether the name of Christian, or “the crimes inseparably connected with 
the name,” formed the basis of conviction He himself executed those who 
would not recant for their “obsunacy ” Pliny’s appeal to the emperor for 
guidance was made because “many of all ages, of every rank and even of 
both sexes are and will be called mto danger” The reply of the emperor 
Trajan classified Chnstiamty as an ilhcit cult, but refrained from ordering 
an official persecution The crimes with which Chrisuans might be charged 
and for which they were to be condemned, were membership m an ilhat 
cult and refusal to worship the image of the emperor This measurably tolerant 
attitude of the government continued without much change to the close of 
the century 

The Christian commumty of the second century was a fer different group 
from the crowd of peasants assembled at the Sea of Galilee, The membership 
was largely city dwellers. It Included men of education, "wealth, and high 
buth ’The informal direction of converts by Disciples and missionary 
Apostles had been replaced by that of local leaders elected to the positions 
of elders, or overseers, and deacons Before fhe year 200 A D each urban con- 
gregation had a single overseer or bishop m charge These officials gradually 
acquired a leadership which strove for unity in doctrine and ritual, and united 
the faithful in a compact group The greater importance of the larger cities, 
provincial capitals, and the like, gave the bishops, a wider authonty, an arch- 
episcopal power Unity in action and in doctrine was obtained through coun- 
cils— regional, provincial and, later, empire-wide — which were composed 
of faidiops or their representatives Christians were still but a small percentage 
of the population, but they had a strong organization, a uniform pohey, and 
an, able body of defenders The hterature of the second century was one of 
defense and of interpretation. The interpretative works included some modi- 
ficadons of earlier tconclusicrtis Christians no longer felt it necessary to with- 
draw ccanpldtiely from pubhe life, nnhttuy service was held compatible with 
dfeChri^aatt feidi# ideas ccwtcerning property were softened, and 

d« C^urdt donqided Vith i®5> rivals in its appeal to the sense of beauty. 
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Compromise, however, did not touch the essential differences between the 
Christians and the State The universal scope of Christianity which welcomed 
barbarians to the fold, and the insistence upon an authority superior to that 
of the Emperor, were doctrmes of treason Pagan mobs and imperial authority 
combined under Deems (251 AD), Valerian (257 AD), and Diocletian 
(304 A D ) in attempts to eradicate the faith The fadure of these efforts was 
admitted in the Edict of Toleration, by Galerius (311 AX) ), and in Constan- 
tine s Edict of Milan (313 AX) ), which recognized Christianity as a legal 
cult 


The narrative of Roman development, so briefly and incompletely outlined 
m the last two chapters, has stressed the political, administrative, and military 
elements of success These are the foundations of Roman great- 
ness Without them, there would have been no growth from 
city-state to world-empire But there still remain unanswered questions con- 
cerning important phases of life and thought under Roman rule What, for 
example, was the fate, or fortune of ideas current m the Orient and in Greece 
before Roman conquest, and of the institutions which earlier Romans had 
bequeathed to their descendants ^ What is meant by Roman civilization ^ The 
answers will disclose a real contribution by the Romans They will show that 
although Hellenism triumphed, it was transformed, m the process, into some- 
thing far different from the Hellenism of Alexander the Great This trans- 
formation can be observed m the development of law and literature 
In no other field were the Romans more mdependent of outside help than 
m law Public law was in the hands of the priests at the beginning, and private 
law, an accumulation of customs, was m the hands of heads ^ ^ 
of families {patr^ The heads of families had religious pow- ^ " 
ers and duties as well as the priests, and both were inclined to conservatism 
Thus, when, in 450 B C , existing regulations were inscribed upon Twelve 
Tables and called citizen-law {ms conservatism was not abandoned 

The laws were strict, and the letter of the law was enforced fay the small 


group who administered it Some Greek ideas were meorporated, but even 
these were made to conform to the rigidity and formalism of the Roman legal 
mind Changing conditions, particularly the mtroduction of Greek allies m 
the Roman federation, and Greek (and barbarian) subjects m the Roman 
Empire, forced an expansion of what was primarily a farmer-law The expan- 
sion was accomplished by interpretation of existing laws rather than by amend- 
ments or additions* The first interpreters, the priests {pontifices)^ gave way 
to the praetors, and their decisions were supplemented by the opimom o£ un- 
official experts {prudmtes) It might be expected that the interpreters would 
be influenced by Greek legal practice and legal id^s But they, too, were con- 
servative, and 4e change from a law of one people {tu$ m,vde) to a law of 
many peoples {tus genmm\ was too gradual to alter the character of Roman 
law In the golden age of Roman ftmsptudence, the last century of the 
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Republic^ the wholesale adoption of Hellenistic institutions did not seriously 
affect law Roman jurists, with Greek teachers, Greek books, and Greek 
friends, were well acquainted with the legal theories of the East They had 
read the assertions of Sophists and Stoics regarding the supreme power of 
natural law (tus natural^) But all of these influences could not destroy the 
Roman legal system The justice restored by Augustus and preserved for two 
centuries was Roman justice, liberalized in its interpretation but unchanged 
m the letter of the law It survived the attacks of absolutism and retained the 
respect of the great jurists of the third century, even though the latter were 
Syrian born, or trained in die Syrian school at Berytus In fact the final con- 
tributions to law as a living institution came from them When codification 
was accomplished, in the sixth century, more than half of the decisions and 
opinions quoted came from the scholars of Berytus The old farmer-law 
retained its identity through the centuries, the one Roman institution which 
withstood successfully the might of Hellenism 
'*Satire is wholly our own,” wrote a Roman literary critic of the first 
century In that type of literature, and that alone could the Romans claim 
originality Greek influence on Roman writing was cheer- 
Lann literature Romans were hard-working, prac- 

tical men who wrote down only the items which it seemed necessary to record 
Calendars with their holy days, lists of officials, day books, which noted briefly 
the will of the gods and the deeds of men, maxims and laws weie the chief 
written products Farce and burlesque of Italian origin entertained the crowds 
on days of festivity When continued success brought pride and interest in 
the past, the Romans accepted the literary efforts of Greeks and Hellenizcd 
Italians Even for these writers there was no large Roman rdUding public The 
first two Romans (close of third century B C ) who composed histones of their 
city wrote m Greek 

Hellenistic food, dress, education, religion, science, and art did not leave 
Hellenistic literature at home when they entered Rome m the second century 
B C The feeble beginnings of a native literature were overwhelmed with tidal 
waves of Hellenistic forms, thoughts, and standards When the storm abated 
two elements of the antediluvian period remained, the Latin language and 
the Roman brain Even though pupils were taught Greek grammar and 
rhetoric, they did not neglect Latin The language had been spread through 
Italy by the armies and was firmly rooted even in the South by the vetcran- 
colomes of Stilk It was standardized by grammarians and molded into lit- 
use* The Roman brain was a simple machine It avoided subtlety and 
It could appreciate the simple, the practical, the 
wdt followed the Chredc models suitable to these varieties of thought 
in whhi^have themselTea becemae models for later writers. The sim- 

thereahty of history are well 
^ Repwm Rome. Tfic Roman contribution 
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to tragedy, lync poetry, and philosophy are generally pale reflecuons of Greek 
predecessors, although one should except the work of Lucretius, Catullus, 
and Horace 

Throughout this period of development the influence of Greek hterature 
upon Roman writers was profound A greater degree of independence was 
shown by the authors of the Augustan Age Just as the West triumphed under 
Augustus, and an occidental reaction to Hellenistic monarchy was victorious, 
the writers of the Augustan Age produced works which were truly Roman m 
spirit The poverty of Greek letters and the enthusiasm of the Romanized 
western provinces for Latin, combined to keep Latin language and literature 
in first place for more than a century But during that century the fires of in- 
spiration slowly died After the reign of Hadrian one has to search for bright- 
ness and warmth m prose or poetry, Latin or Greek 

Roman men of letters performed two great services to humanity They 
built a language flexible and well tempered as a Toledo blade, and m that 
language they preserved the ideas of their intellectual masters, the Greeks 

Much of the Roman legacy is like its literature, an heirloom of earlier 
seekers after truth and beauty A little of it is hke law, the product of its own 
striving But who can say more of any people, or of any generation ^ What 
really matters is the totality which they passed on to others Western Europe 
IS heir to all the past, but it was** through Rome that the effective part of the 
legacy came The process of that transmission we call Romamzation, and in it 
should be included those traits of character which accounted for her success 
(p 97) But the great gifts of Rome are these, one language, one religion, one 
law, one citizenship 



Chapter VIII 


THE END OF ANTIQUITY 

Despite the manifold changes m institutions and in personnel, Rome had 
been for over three centuries the capital of the Mediterranean The Republic 
had given way to a monarchy which gradually became more 
absolute Uniformity had slowly blotted out the original dis- 
tinction between Rome and the rest of the world The leaders 
of state and army had been successively patrician, plebeian, and provincial 
The army, which once had been predominantly Italian, was now wholly 
composed of provincial and barbarian units But Rome was still the political, 
administrative, and military center of the Empire 
In the third century Rome lost her primacy The residence of the emperor 
was the pohtxcal center, but few emperors lived in Rome New administrative 
centers were set up in more convenient locations New military headquarters 
were established nearer the threatened frontiers Rome remained the capital 
of Italy, but Italy was only one, and by no means the strongest, of the prov- 
inces. The final blow was not struck until the fourth century, when a new 
Rome was created, equal if not superior to the old city in every respect 
The reasons for this fall from prominence are as numerous as those which 
made the city great None of them is perhaps more significant than the decline 
of that respected survivor of the old Republic, the Roman Senate Restricted 
in power as at had been, the Senate had drawn emperors to Rome if for no 
other reason than to prevent its renaissance In that task the great emperor, 
Septimius Severus, was eminently successful 
The misrule of Commodus (180-192) was terminated by assassination It 
was followed by a contest for power resembling that which the suicide of 
Nero had precipitated Nominees of the Senate and the prae- 
Ihesfmte^^ torians ruled for a brief time, to be succeeded by the com- 
mander of the Daixubian army, Septimius Severus (193-211) 
The Senate dishked him because he was a soldier, because he was a provincial, 
actually of Punic descent, a second Hannibal entering Rome as a conqueror 
The dislike was mutual, but while the Senate limited its activity to treason- 
able cbrrespondence wiiii two other military claimants, Severus launched a 
campaign designed to strip the Senate of its remaining vestiges of authority 
He showered the army with favors and increased the sphere of equestrian 
participation in government Judicial authority in Rome was given to the 
praetorian pridEect, the tax levies of the empire were assigned to 
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equestrian imperial procurators, and the important census work became an 
equestrian responsibility The victory o£ Severus over his rivals was followed 
by the execuuon of twenty-nine senators From that time the authority of 
the Senate was only a shadow 

The government estabhshed by Septimius Severus was clearly a military 
monarchy A new praetorian guard recruited direcdy from the legions, as 
well as a newly formed legion stationed near Rome, was 
manifest proof to the Senate of the imimnence of military 
power That power was extended by the grant of equestrian 
status to all centurions Men who had risen from the ranks became eligible 
for a career in Rome’s imperial Civil Service The army selected the emperor 
It soon assumed the right to depose him by the simple but effective method 
of assassination 

The problem which confronted Sepumius Severus was the government of 
a weakened state The interference in municipal affairs by imperial officials 
had deprived the local governing bodies of their imtiative Imperial admin- 
istrative machinery had been weakened by the worthless appointees of 
Commodus The Senate was weak and untrustworthy There remained but 
one willing and capable group in the empire In the army Severus found the 
only signs of life and on it he based his state 

The reasons given for the military monarchy of the Seven are not alto- 
gether convincing Septimius Severus had had a purely military career, but 
a similar career had not made a mihtary monarch of Trajan Severus had been 
made emperor by the army Augustus and Vespasian had also owed their 
position to their armies, but they had not remained barrack emperors The 
seventy of Teutonic and Parthian attacks, it is claimed, forced the Seven 
into the hands of the mihtary But the attacks of former years had been 
equally severe, and they became much more severe after the period of the 
military monarchy The change in form of government should be asenbed 
to the character and attitude towards the state of the ayilian populatton — a 
gradual development which was at least a century old 

There is no doubt of the peace and prosperity given to the Roman Empim 
by the Prmcipate. The rude and uncultivated West had been given ample 
opportunity to absorb the learning and the institutions of die East. At the 
same time the East had been protected from Oriental and barbarian attackj 
and had been given opportumty to improve its learmng and institutions 
The results were disappointing The West, in 180 AJ>, dressed, ate, hved, 
and, in many ways, thought like the Hcllemstic East Culture had been 
absorbed most dutifully, but nothing or very little, had been dope to add 
to or improve it The East studied the past Art, htemture, and saence 
remained as fixed as the North Star It was this general mteUectual indolence, 
or lethargy, which produced die military monarchy. 

The terrible power of this monster created by Severus did not at once 
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completely intimidate the Senate Under his successors, on three separate 
occasions, the senators strove to break down the monopoly of military au- 
thority Their eflForts were effectually ended in an order issued by Gallienus 
(260-268), depriving senators of all military commands The army was the 
only power sufHciendy strong to break the army Interesting proof of this 
occurred in 275, when the army petitioned insistently that the Senate select 
an emperor But the senatorial candidate was rejected within a year 
Septimius Severus was strong enough to defeat his rivals and repel invaders 
He actually extended the eastern boundary of the empire by including a 
district east of the Euphrates, the province Osroene Under his 
^hTdcZmf^ successors, the brutal and greedy Caracalla (211-217), the 
effeminate mystic, Elagabalus (218-222), and the well-mean- 
ing but ineffectual Severus Alexander (222-235), Teutonic raids increased 
Saxons, Franks, Alemanni, Marcomanm, and Goths threatened the frontier 
from the north to the Black Sea In the East the Parthians were replaced, in 
226 AD , by an aggressively imperialistic Persian state Weakness at home 
and strength abroad were the factors which prolonged the military monarchy 
and produced the Barrack Emperors (235-284) 

On the story of that half century of conflict it would be profitless to linger 
The extent of the disasters may be estimated by noting that one emperor was 
killed in battle with the Goths and another captured by the Persians Of the 
twenty-six emperors chosen by the armies, only one escaped assassination, 
and he was a victim of the plague A Frankish raid penetrated deep into 
Spam, the Tithe Lands were occupied by the Alemanni Dacia was given 
up to the barbarians, and the Goths, taking to the sea, sacked Ephesus and 
attacked Athens 

In the midst of defeat and loss, there were occasional victories The brilliant 
campaigns of Claudius (268-270) checked effectively the most dangerous of 
the Teutomc invaders His successor, Aurelian (270-275), ended two great 
secession movements, restoring to the Empire an independent state composed 
of Gaul, Spam, and Britain, as well as one including Syria and Egypt, which 
were being protected and ruled by the dynasts of the important Arabian 
trade-center, Palmyra, 

It was Aurelian, however, who abandoned Dacia and ordered the con- 
struction of a wall around Rome This loss of a province, even when combined 
with other territorial losses, was not irreparable It was the spirit of futility 
and of defeat represented by the Aurelian wall which so dearly differentiated 
^ dintpire of Aurelian from that of Marcus Aurelius Invasion and cml 
an enormous toll m man and property The plague, imported 
m 250 AD>, had contributed to weaken the moral and 
cfjthe The percentage of barbarians m the army 

Imd 
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State from its enemies Those who had time and strength for more than 
military victories began attacks upon the more diflScult problem of recon- 
struction Their solutions were m general merely extreme applications of 
practices for which there was ample precedent The increasing centralization 
of power in the first two centuries was transformed into the absolutism of the 
third century This transformation is most evident in law, in religion, and 
in public administration 

The sources of law so numerous in the principate of Augustus (Senate, 
Assembly, edicts of provincial governors) had been supplanted by th^ word 
of the Pnnceps He and the select few who spoke m his name 
were the sole interpreters and the only sources of law In the ^l^joluttsmtn 
third century the actual work of formulating new laws and 
of interpreting the old was accomplished by a famous group of Syrian jurists 
These men were sincere adherents of the doctrine that the emperor was both 
the source of law and above the law Oriental theory and Occidental practice 
were combined by them m a system of absolutist law 

Two religious trends were manifest in the third century One was the 
substitution of a more militant faith for the peace sentiment upon which 
Augustus had founded the imperial cult Apollo, bringer of 
peace, was replaced in favor by Jupiter, leader in war and 
stayer of rout The militant cult of Mithras gained numerous 
converts There were even some who reconciled Christianity and war This 
new interpretation did not escape the notice of some of the mihtary rulers 
who wished to encourage and to control it It was they who inaugurated the 
second trend, that of reviving the worship of the emperor as the chief defender 
of the state Aurehan was probably the most radical of the religious reformers 
Brushing aside the custom which postponed formal apotheosis undl after 
death, Aurehan declared himself god and master born {''deus et dotmnut 
natus**) The god whom he chose to represent on earth was the unconquered 
sun, supreme in the universe as the emperor was supreme on earth No closer 
approach to rehgious absolutism would have been tolerated by the strong 
polytheistic tradition of his subjects 

The concentration of administrative authority m the hands of the emperor 
was completed m the third century The power of the purse was his, since 
income and expenditure were controlled by impenal officials 
The senatorial treasury was maintamcd only by the murucipal 
revenues of the capital All coinage, including that of copper, 
was a prerogative of the emperor Sources of state income were so numerous 
that Septimius Severus deemed it advisable to set up a new treasury for his 
personal income, apart from that of the state, he retained control of both* 
Judicial authonty was similarly monopolized by the emperor Mihtary and 
rehgious officials throughout the empire were appomted by and responsible 
to the chief administrator Impend appointees were given authontattve 
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positions in the municipalities By the close of the century all administration 
was organized m a single dictatorial system 
Absoluusm quite obviously affected economic, social, and cultural life 
Economic tendencies already noticeable m the second century were becoming 
chronic and acute throughout the empire Apart from the 
^omlZndwons domains, cultivable soil was controlled, in the East 

as in the West, by a small minority of resident landlords 
who sought economic independence for their estates and power sufEcient to 
protect themselves, even from imperial tax-collectors Depreciation of the 
coinage, frequent interruptions of trade, loss of markets for manufactured 
articles, and the steadily increasing demands of the central government 
brought economic distress to many cities The freedom from responsibility of 
the quasi-serfs (colom) on the imperial domains attracted many hopeless city 
dwellers Others found refuge in a similar serf-hke relationship on the great 
estates of wealthy landowners This drift of population from municipalities 
and from municipally controlled land was viewed with alarm by the govern- 
ment, since it was from the agricultural middle class that the army was 
recruited, and it was from the well-to-do members of the cities that the state 
received a large part of its income Septimius Severus permitted his citizen 
soldiers to marry and hve in homes outside the legionary camps The children 
raised on the frontiers, would naturally follow the profession of their fathers 
Compulsory fixity m occupation for father and sons soon followed Severus 
Alexander began with the subsistence industries, and by the close of the 
century all of the inhabitants were bound for life m occupation, and their 
children were forced to follow the work of their fathers 
In an economic and social framework rapidly approaching rigidity, creative 
diought perished The literary products, both Greek and Latin, were but 
flaccid reminders of the masterpieces of old — quotations, epit- 
TMc^rmy Q^es, commentaries, which preserved and explained the past 
In science, the findings of former investigators were accepted 
without CTiticism and without additions The few exceptions merely accentuate 
and draw attention to a widespread mediocrity, to httle minds burdened 
with an authoritative past 

The work of the great jurist and praetorian prefect, Papiman (fl 205), 
exhibited ongmahty in interpretations remarkable for their clarity and high 
ethical standards His successors, even the famous Ulpian and Paulus, did 
htde more than lay die foundations for a definitive codification. The History 
of Cassjus Dio (150-235), written in Greek, was not improved by its 
rhctcaical ornaments nor by the audwjr’s prejudices It was, however, the 
wodi, of a sincere if hot a deep thinker, and is fer superior to the superficial 
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they were m living Any deviation from established standards demanded an 
energy too great for their powers 

Aji exception to this intellectual passivity is found in Christian hterature 
Although Chrisuans accepted guidance and authority, they found them in a 
Power above and beyond human genius and human institutions Their faith 
gave them strength, and in the explanation of Christianity, in the inter- 
pretation of the Word, there was sincerity and power Conflicts in inter- 
pretation among Christian writers furmshed an additional stimulus The 
enthusiasm of the African Tertullian carried him even beyond the limits of 
orthodoxy In his respect for tradition, his insistence upon absolute standards, 
Tertulhan’s Christianity was as Roman as the paganism of Cato the Elder 
The writings of Lactanuus (fl 290) on the other hand, have, m general, a 
controlled passion, a willingness to compromise His chief contribution lay 
in a fusion of pagan philosophy (the human search for truth) and Christianity 
(the divine revelation of truth) Lactanuus wrote after the pohacal vmdica* 
tion of his faith Still, his work summarized a trend towards the development 
of a rational theology His was the orthodox opinion, a blending of practical 
Roman and Greek speculative points of view 

The story of the fine arts may be quickly told Architecture is represented 
by the massive and unbeautiful Baths of Caracalla and Diocletian, sculpture 
by some extremely reahstic statues But technical and artistic ability was so 
conspicuously absent at the close of the century that Constantme stole from 
the arches of his predecessors in order to decorate his own 

A temporary halt to the rapid succession of imperial rulers was made by 
Diocletian (284“305) Although he rose to power from the ranks of the army 
which acclaimed him emperor, he was strong enough to con- 
trol his troops and to rule the state for twenty years Those 
years were filled with labors of reorganization He replaced the 
Prmcipate with the Dominate, substituung for the compromise between 
monarchy and republic, an absolute despotism The new government was 
new only in form It was the completion of plans left unfinished by his 
predecessors, the culmination of tendencies long at work 

The tide “dominus” was not introduced by Diocletian It had been accepted 
by Domman and demanded by Aurelian Other emperors had also adopted 
the tide “deus” (Precedent for the use of *Tovms” by 
Diocletian could be cited in the “lupiter luhus” of the first ^ 

Caesar ) The novelty lay in the success with which Diocletian exercised the 
power which these tides implied The use of the diadem, the insistence upon 
prostration in his presence, only emphasized his absolute authority It is 
possible that this display of absolutism m dress, ceremonial, and titulary was 
meant to demonstrate to the army that the emperor was not a military puppet. 
There is no doubt that Diodetian tned to discourage future election of 
emperors by the soldiers. 
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One o£ the first steps of the new ruler was to choose a colleague vested, as 
was he, with imperium and with the title “Augustus ” These two, m turn, 
chose each a lieutenant, entitled “Caesar,** and to each one of 
the four was assigned as a prefecture, a definite quarter of the 
Roman world The death of an Augustus would automatically 
promote one of the Caesars to the vacant position, and the new Augustus 
would select a Caesar The advantages of the plan were that it would make 
revolution by assassination difficult, would hinder, if not abolish, the election 
of emperors by the army, and divide the burdens of government among four 
capable rulers The idea of a unified empire, for which Roman statesmen had 
labored through the centuries, was not given up Imperial constituuons 
(that IS, laws) were promulgated m the name of the two August! and were 
binding on the empire as a whole 

Additional safeguards were sought m minute division of authority exer- 
cised by subordinates, and m the complete separation of civil and military 
power The four administrative districts were subdivided 
Admtmsuation thirteen dioceses, and, again, into about 116 provinces 

The officials, military and civil, needed to man this elaborate machine, 
constituted two great bureaucracies 

The administrative system called for the creation of four central offices 

To that extent it increased the expenses of administration, but there was some 

compensation in greater efficiency and more complete returns 
Taxmon ^ 

ground tax, payable in kind It was applied to Italy, which had now sunk 
to the level of a province A poll tax on slaves and probably on the serf-hke 
tenants was collected from the masters or landlords Artisans, municipal 
senators (decunons), and members o£ the Roman senatorial class had also 
their personal taxes to pay The state was protected against loss by the device 
of collegiate responsibility Thus, if the local senators, whose business it was 
to collect the land tax, failed to obtain the allotted sum, they had to make 
good the deficit from their own resources This practice of collecting from 
grdups was greatly facilitated by occupational fixity and by the old tendency, 
soon to be a legal requirement, of following one^s father’s occupation The 
establishment of a caste system with its predestination of occupation for 
unborn children, may be traced to many causative factors The inertia of the 
governed made it possible^ the precedent in Hellenistic Egypt could be cited, 
above all, the imperative need of funds for defense made it almost 
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Chapter IX 


ROMAN, CHRISTIAN, AND BARBARIAN (Part I) 

The Roman Empire established a stable equilibrium m the Mediterranean 
world which endured for centuries It was one of the great- 
est of historical institutions For to attain a stable political and Empire 
social condition has been the dream of many m every gen- 
eration But if history teaches anything it is the impermanence of human 
achievement 

The rise, passing, and decline of empires through the stately march of 
time is an impressive historical fact In previous chapters of this book the 
formation, grandeur, and decay of the great monarchies of 
oriental antiquity — Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria, Persia — have 
been related The student has read of the decline of ancient 
Greece, of the spectacular formation and swift collapse of Alexander’s Empire, 
of the rise and spread of Rome’s domination over the whole Mediterranean 
world, including within its hmits the Old East (except Persia), the whole 
seaboard of Africa from the Nile to the Atlantic and the new barbarian West 
of Europe — Gaul, western and southern Germany, and Britain After the 
death of the Emperor Septimms Severus in 211 a protracted period of internal 
strife, external invasion and adverse economic and social conditions ensued 
until a senes of vigorous Illyrian emperors arose, the greatest of whom, as we 
have seen, was Diocletian, who drastically reorgamzed the imperial govern- 
ment in almost every particular What Diocletian failed to 
accomphsh when he voluntarily abdicated m 305 was com- 
pleted by Constantme, but not at once For a civil war broke 
out between no less than six aspirants to the imperial throne, which lasted 
for eighteen years Roman history had not seen such a fierce and protracted 
struggle since the last century of the Republic when Augustus defeated 
all his foes at the battle of Actmm (31 B C ) and founded the Roman Empire 
on the rums of the Republic Finally m 323 A D Constantine overthrew all 
the other contestants, became sole ruler, and reunited the Roman world 

The supreme achievements of Constantine’s reign (324-337) were the recog- 
nition of Christianity in 313 and the removal of the capital of the Roman 
Empire to Constantmople, which he founded m 330 These 
two events were of such ^cisive importance, both for their 
immediate effect and their influence upon foture centuncs, 
that they may be said to have been the nurning-pomts between ancient 
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and medieval history This does not mean, however, that the change was 
a sudden and complete one All great changes in history are transitions 
of a more or less gradual nature in which the chief events are punctuation 


points 

By the bcgmning of the fourth century Christianity extended over the whole 
Roman Empire, but was more thinly spread in the West than in the East, as 
was natural since it arose in the East and its first language was 
Legd tecogmtton which was the umversal tongue of all the eastern peo- 

0 nsuanay Mediterranean world The proportion of Chris- 

tians to pagans in Constantine’s tune was not large, and was greater in the 
East than in the West It probably was not more than evenly balanced by the 
time of Pope Leo I, the Great (440-451) The Christians were more numerous 
in the towns than in the rural areas, and less perhaps in the great metropoli- 
tan capitals — Rome, Carthage, Alexandria, Antioch — than in the smaller 
cities In Asia Minor and Syria and Africa by 400 A D the Christians probably 
constituted one-half the population, but they were a decided mmority else- 
where In Britain possibly there were only three bishops The Church had 
Its own form of episcopal and parish government, it had survived several 
persecutions, the last and most severe being that of Diocletian which proved 
that Chnstiamty could not be suppressed even with the pohce power of a great 
government back of the imperial edicts The tune was npe for a change of 
Rome’s rehgious policy 

Long held as a hostage by Galerius, Constantine escaped and fled to the 
West where his father had been caesar and established his fame as an efficient 


Constanttne*s 

victories 


and just ruler. After his father’s death and a few intervening 
years of his own vigorous administration of the western pre- 
fecture, Constantine set out to overthrow the rival caesars and 


to umte the Roman Empire again His nearest enemy was Maxentius who 
ruled over Italy and Africa In 312 Constantine crossed the Alps, defeated 
Maxentius at Turin and his heutenant at Verona, and hastened to advance 


on Rome where a third army held the crossing of the Tiber The battle of 
the Milvian Bridge in sight of the temples and towers of Rome was decisive 
It deaded both the fate of the Roman world and of Christianity 
In 313 at Milan, whose physical location in command of the Alpine passes 
and the road around the head of the Adnatiq and so to the East, was of great 


mihtary importance, Constantine issued bs famous Edict of 
U^\i 3 Toleration of the Christians Tbs edict is generally, though 
not correctly, thoc^ht to have been the first act of toleration 
Really it was a reiteration and extension of a decree which Galerius had issued 


(3ll) in desperation when his power m the East was crumbhng, and was 
raatated (312) by Licuuus, too Evidently to all three rulers the necessity of 
rccogcd&ihg C3ms£ianity had become dear. Constantine shrewdly declared 
tjie 'Emct of Miflan was an amendment of the two previous edicts and 
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broader and juster m its privileges than those of his rivals But if Galerius, 
who had died m 311, had lived and defeated Constantine, the result would 
have been the same 

It must not be thought, however, that Constantine was actuated by reli- 
gious motives when he recognized Christianity He was not a professing 
Christian when he issued the Edict of Milan and did not be- 
come so until he was on his death-bed in 337, and then he 

moiit es 

professed the Arian heretic form of Chnsuanity and not the 
orthodox Trinitarian belief In 313 Constantine was engaged in a desperate 
struggle for power and grasped at Christian support, m spite of the fact that 
the Christians were not numerous, because he was in hard need of any kind 
of aid 

Although the moral and political effect of the recognition of Christianity 
was revolutionary, legally speaking the Edict of Milan merely put Christianity 
upon a par with every other religion in the empire, and 
guaranteed the protection of the law in person and property effect of recogw- 
to Christians as such rights were assured to the votaries of 
every other sect Christianity was not made the state religion of the Roman 
Empire But from a moral and political point of view the recognition had 
revolutionary consequences For Cfaristiamty was so superior to all other reh- 
gions, so eagerly given to proselyting and so popular with the masses that 
when the fear of persecution was dispelled and it was given a free field, the 
newest of the faiths rapidly outdistanced all its competitors. 

The victory of the Church m 313, advantageous as it was for the good of 
humanity, nevertheless soon compromised the Church Few historical changes 
may be said to be wholly gams, for there are losses for all 
gains as there are gains for all losses Serious evils soon ap- ofcMtrcA 
peared in the Church Following the precedent obtaining in 
the case of priests of all other religions, the Christian pnesthood, from bishops 
downwards, was at once relieved from all civil functi6ns and liabilities and 
was exempted from taxation The clergy became a religious caste and a 
hierarchy comparable to the high civil officials of the imperial administration 

In order to escape the heavy tax-burden, there was soon ‘‘an ungodly rush 
for holy orders,” with the result that worldly and incompetent aspirants be- 
came priests or deacons or bishops, so much so that before 
the end of the fourth century the corruption of the Christian 
clergy was notorious Then again, wealth began to flow into 
ecclesiastical coffers in such profusion that avarice became a besetting sm of 
the clergy Not content with these matenal gams, some o£ the bishops, covet- 
ing the endowments of the pagan temples, began to clamor for the proscrip- 
tion of every other religion — a policy yvhich triumphed m 392 when the 
Emperor Theodosius made Chnstiamty the official religion of die Roman 
Empire He proscribed and persecuted all the pagan cults, confiscated pagan 
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property, and closed the temples Before Constantine ‘‘the blood of the mar- 
tyrs was the seed of the church,” as Lactantius, who lived through the last 
great persecution, finely said It took courage to dare to be a Christian in 
diose days But now Christianity and the Church became an “easy way” to 
social advancement and prosperity The struggle of Christianity to keep itself 
pure and of the Church to preserve its morality, and not to yield to seculai 
influences of every sort, has been going on ever since the fourth century, but 
in no period was it more acute and the temptation more formidable than 
in the age of Constantine and Theodosius 
In addition to these insidious influences which invaded the Church from 
without, the Church generated grave conditions within her own bosom 
The greatest of these was heresy Earliest Christianity had 
^ Simple formula of faith and works — of love of God 
and belief in Christ as God’s medium of salvation, of charity 
towards one’s fellow men, of righteous living, and the doing of good deeds 
and frowning upon evil ones Its work was summed up in Jesus’ Sermon on 
the Mount But as Christianity spread out of the Holy Land to the Greek and 
Oriental provinces of the Roman Empire, as it grew more and more into a 
gentile religion inspired by a vivid missionary zeal, in contact with other 
cults and especially in contact with Greek philosophic thought, the simple 
faith of the first century gradually became transformed into carefully formu- 
lated articles of belief which were imposed by the bishops 
Administratively speaking, the Church was originally under the govern- 
ment of the apostles, and when other orders of ministry were created as 
converts muluphed, thar powers were derived from the apostles Then, after 
the first and lowest order, that of the diaconate, was established, it became 
evident that the government of the Church was to be hierarchical This hier- 
archy was not merely one of jurisdiction, but of order There was not merely 
a difference in the measure of dirccung authority which each possessed, but 
also a difference of ^cramental power The highest authority, that of the 
bishop, was a fact of very great importance The bishops as a group, by virtue 
of apostolic succession from one of the twelve disciples, claimed to be the 
Church and to possess whole and exclusive religious authority The Church 
was fundamentally the hierarchical institution outside of which there is no 
salvation It is easy to see to what great degree the Church system followed 
die lines of the imperial administration, The civil province was also the 
ecclesiastical province or diocese, and the civil diocese, or group of provinces 
administratively associated together under the impenal vicar, became the 
ecclesiastical archbishopric 

* m spite of episcopal anadiema, Tamnt beliefs and separatist sects 
Some of thrni are to be found even m the first century, the 
o| iten inereai^d in the, second and tihird centuries. Most of these 
’ ^ loc^ ehailittto ^^4 did not spread much beyond the province 
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in which they originated But in the fourth century there were two forms 
of Christianity which were formidable rivals These were Athanasiamsm and 
Arianism The issue between them was the nature of the 
Godhead The former — so named from Bishop Athanasius, 

Its eager proponent — was Trmitanan, the latter — named 
for an Alexandrian priest named Anus, who was its ardent advocate — was 
Umtarian ^ The issue was whether God is One-in-Three and Three-m-One, 
or whether God is One and the Holy Spirit and Jesus the Son of God of 
similar but not of the same substance as God These rival doctrines were 
formulated m imposing theological and dogmatic language It is difficult to 
convey to a modern student the immense popular interest which theological 
questions excited in the fourth century They were argued by every class of 
society then as hotly as political and economic issues are argued among us 
today Gregory of Nyssa, one of the greatest fathers of the Church in the 
fourth century, wrote of Constantinople 

“This city is full of mechanics and slaves who are all of them profound 
theologians, and preach in the shops and the streets If you ask a man to 
change a coin for you, he informs you wherein the Son differs from the 
Father, if you ask the price of a loaf of bread, you are told by way of reply 
that the Son is inferior to the Father, and if you inquire whether the bath 
IS ready, the answer is that the Son was made out of nothing ” 

It sounds absurd, almost blasphemous, but such was men’s state of mmd at 
this time 

Hitherto the common affairs of the Church had been debated in local 
synods With increased numbers and influence and espeaally owmg to the 
emergence and spread of heretical beliefs among the body of 
Chrisuan believers, the necessity of a general counal to settle 
matters arose From day to day variant and schismatic doc- 
trines had developed until the spiritual unity of the Church was destroyed* 
The great need of the Church was a general authority for declaring what the 
creed of universal Christendom should be 
This acrimonious rehgious condition gave Constantine anxiety not so 
much for religious as for political reasons The Roman Empire had long 

been displaying signs of disunity and separation — East ^ , ,,, 

TTT ^ 1 ° 1 ^ 1 Comal ^fNfcaea 

against West, and even separatistic inclinations withm these 

two great halves of the empire — which the heresies aggravated As a means 

of presemng the empire from disumty, Ginstantine imdertook to restore 

rehgious and doctrinal umty m die Church whidi he certainly perceived to 

be die most in fl uential moral force of the time Accordingly, in 3^ he called 

die first council general of the Church at Nicaea, for hitherto there had 

been only local provmcial councils. It vsras a landmark in ecdesiasrical history. 

Not however hke modem tJnitanamsm 
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Only Athanasian and Arian bishops were summoned Probably the emperor 
hoped to reconcile the two greatest rival churches, and then to make peace 
among all the sects 

The emperor himself presided over the councd Among the warrmg the- 
ological camps, who else could preside ? Neither side would have recognized 
a presiding officer from the other camp The bishop of Rome 
Bmperot Resides achieved that great authority which he was later 

to possess The papacy was in its incipicncy Moreover, Con- 
stantine as emperor was ex officto the chief official of every rehgion in the 
empire, for all were legally authorized and of a parity The emperor was 
ponttfex maxtmus of each and all religions Even later when the pagan 
cults were proscribed and state and Church were umted the emperor still 
remained the head of the Church This practice did not come to an end 
until the middle of the eleventh century (1049) 

The dream of doctrinal and church unity which Constantine had cherished 
failed of reahzation at Nicaea Although there is no doubt that Constantine 


was mchncd to Arianism, he was impartial The Nicene 
Creed was declared to be the creed, the true and only behef 
unto salvation It was orthodox and every other faith was 
heresy But the Arians refused to accept defeat The Latin West remained 
sohdly orthodox but the Greco-oricntal East remained prevailingly Anan In 
the last years of his reign Constantine discovered that politically it would 
have been wiser to advocate Ariamsm rather than Trmitarianism, since the 
former doctrine was the more diffused and the more influential throughout 
the eastern provinces than the rival faith Accordingly the emperor “turned 
his coat” and actually presided over a council at Constanunople in which the 
orthodox doctrme was denounced and proscribed Ariamsm continued for a 
generation or more to have the upper hand, at least in political inflnpnrp 
But with the death of the Emperor Valens in 378 and the accession of 
Theodosius I, a Spamard — and Spam was and always had been rigidly or- 
thodox— the Nicene Creed was reaffirmed m the second general council of 
Constantinople convened by Theodosius. 

Doubtless if Constantinople had existed at the time of the Counal of 
Nicaea, Constantine would have convened the council there But the “New 


Rome” was not estabhshed until 330 A,D. Again, m this event, 
c^^^pU Constantine permanently influenced history The site of the 
new capital had formerly been known as Byzantium, (a mere 
town which had bee^ destroyed for rebdhon by Septimius Severus), 
the memory of which has been preserved in the adjective “Byzantme” 
which is used to desmbe the mixture of Greek and Roman institutions 
, anj! e^ture which arose in Constantinople, and spread over the Balkan 
p(i t>|nsnl a and Asia Mmor It was a momentous resolution on the em- 
p^trf, W not so sudden as it niay have seemed The political 
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center o£ gravity of the Roman world had been obscurely shifting east- 
ward ever since Hadrian (117-135 AD) had yielded to the subtle charm 
of the Orient When Dioclcuan made Milan instead of Rome the 
headquarters of the army in the West, he dealt a heavy blow to Rome’s 
prestige, and the blow became almost mortal when he fixed his own 
seat of rule at Nicomedia Obviously Diocletian, with a sure eye, had 
perceived that the most strategic place for rule of the whole Roman 
Empire was where Asia and Europe nearly touched, the two conti- 
nents being narrowly separated by the swift current of the channel be- 
tween them Constantme, with even clearer vision than his predecessor, 
perceived that the European side of the Bosphorus was safer than tlie 
Asian side, for the new Persian Empire which had been established by 
the Sassanid dynasty in 226 AD was formidable, and always a menace 
to Roman domination in Asia Minor and Syria For centuries the wis- 
dom of Constantine’s act has been recognized, for Constanunople has 
ever been the bulwark of Europe against the Orient 

In administrative reorganization, Constantine was also a continuator 
of Diocletian’s policy and completed some of the reforms which Dio- 
cletian had begun but left incomplete This is notably so of 
the reform of the army, of the coinage, of legislation Diode- 
tian had radically changed methods of taxation and insti- 
tuted new kinds of taxes But one notable change was made by Constantine 
This was the establishment of the mdiction, a rate of taxation which was 
theoretically to remain fixed for a five-year period In practice it did not do so 
after the emperor’s death, but the laudable intention was to stabilize die 
rate of taxation for a term of years and thus put an end to the exasperating 
alterations in the rate which had obtamed in previous years and had disastrous 
effects upon commerce and trade 

Another change made by Constantine had profound economic and social 
results In 332 he issued an order which made every colonus or tenant- 
farmer, who was in debt or who could not sustain the mortgage upon his 
property, a permanent serf upon the land which he occupied This condition 
of bondage — it was different from slavery m that the slave was a chattel 
who could be bought and sold — was made hereditary Thus a new social 
class which hitherto had long existed m a de facto capacity now became a 
de jure class, and a new status was mstitutcd which passed mto the Middle 
Ages, 1 e, hereditary serfdom Constantine was not motivated by inhumanity 
when he issued this famous edict He wanted to stabilize a chaotic social 
condition, to bmd migratory farm hands and casusu workers to the soil m 
the interest of promotion of agriculture, it may have been partly a police 
measure to ensure greater security in the rural areas The e&ct, of course, 
was greatly to promote the growth and power of the nch landed aristocracy 
throughout the provinces, who by the fifth century dominated die government 
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and survived the fall of the empire Without being systematic feudalism, late 
Roman grand-proprietorship was semi-feudal in nature a political, economic, 
and social condition which passed over into the succeeding centuries This 
proprietary class, while rich and powerful, was intellectually and and reli- 
giously pagan It was not until the second half of the fifth century that the 
landed aristocracy embraced Christianity in large numbers, and then their 
lavish gifts to the bishops made the latter great proprietors and converted 
the Church into a landed corporation 
Constantine partitioned the empire among his three sons The eldest, 
Constantine II, was given Britain, Gaul, Italy, and a part of Africa, Constan- 
^ , tius, the second son, received the East — Constantinople (the 

Constantines City), Asia Minor, Egypt, Syria, and Palestine, and spent nis 
life in long and indecisive war with Persia, Cons tans, the 
youngest, was given the Balkans, Greece, and the eastern African seaboard 
These two brothers warred one with the other, Constantine II to hold, Con- 
stans to get possession of Italy In 340 the elder fell at Aquileia Ten years later 
(350) Constans died, so that between 350 and 361 the whole empire was 
united under Constantine II The sole survivor of the House of Constantine 
the Great was Julian, whose two brothers had been murdered by Constan- 
tine II for fear that they might try to supplant him Julian’s youth protected 
him for a season, but he probably saved his life by renouncing politics and 
entering the University of Athens where he became a distinguished student 
of philosophy But when Constantine II acquired Italy he made his cousin 
Julian prefect of Gaul where he unexpectedly proved to be a soldier of ability 
and several times repelled invasions of the Franks and Allemanni along 
the Rhine His popularity with the legions excited the animosity of Con- 
stantins, the only surviving son of Constantine, who died on an expedition 
into Gaul to overthrow Juhan, in 361 


The new emperor, Julian, was a good soldier, and yet a scholar deeply im- 
bued with Greco-pagan philosophy, and utterly disillusioned with regard 
nmperof Julian Christianity and the Church. Most of the bishops by this 
attempts pa^an time were hard and unscrupulous ecclesiastical politicians 
restoration One can count on the fingers of a hand the really spiritual 
bishops of the time St Jerome roundly condemned almost all of them Julian 
had seen enough of ‘‘Christian” emperors and worldly bishops A conscientious 
and serious man, Juhan tried to restore paganism, not in an intolerant way 
by persecuting Christianity or even trying to suppress it, but by endeavoring 
tq leaven decadent papism with the virtue in Christianity without its vices 
abiises. Thyf ChtSIh condem|ed the emperor as an “apostate,” but 
Imtomns sympathize with Julian, although they perceive what he 
' ^1^ jfr the of Im ptirppse He has strong claims upon our sympathy 
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Stay, and in spite of its corruption, it undoubtedly was the master of the present 
and the hope of the future When Juhan was mortally wounded by a Persian 
arrow in 363, the ruination of his hopes may have been more acute pain than 
his physical suffering 

The Church breathed a sigh of rehef when his successor Jovianus, who 
reigned but a year, restored the privileges which Constantine had granted 
The next two emperors were two brothers, who ruled jointly, , , 

— Valentmian I (364-375) in the West, Valens (364-378) m mdt^ercntto 
the East In religion the first was orthodox, the second Arian, 
but neither took religion seriously They were rough soldiers who regarded 
Christianity as a squabble of the bishops The chief interest of each was the 
protection of the Rhine-Danube frontier against the now acute pressure of 
the Germans 

This brings us to an epochal point in history — the great migrations, when 
tribe after tribe among the Germans, as if actuated by a common impulse, 
began to press hard upon the imperial frontier, to pierce it at 
various points, and to invade and settle m the provinces of 
the Roman Empire, in which within a century a formidable 
array of Germanic kingdoms were estabhshed The third essential factor m 
the making of a New Europe — the German influence — now began its 
great work But of the immense significance of this event the generations of 
the age of the V ol\erwanderung — the “Wandenng of the Nations,” had 
no perception They heard the clock tick but they could not tell the time 

The Germans were a new race, which radically differed m blood, institu- 
tions, language from every race known to antiquity Nothing that was Ger- 
man even remotely resembled the heritage of the peoples of 
the ancient East and the Mediterranean lands They were 
newcomers in central Europe from which they had gradually 
expelled the Celts and driven them across the Rhine It may be that the in- 
vasion of Italy and the capture of Rome by the Gauls in 290 ^ C and the 
inroad into Greece and Asia Minor of ano&er Celtic host, the Galatians, in 
278 B C were superinduced by the expanding pressure of the Germans upon 
them Between these two dates a Greek merchant named Pytheas of Mar- 
seilles, which was founded as a Greek colony, made an adventurous voyage 
to the Baltic in search of amber and came in contact with some Germamc 
peoples along the seaboard of the North Sea In 225 B C the bare intro- 
duction of the word “German!” is found m Roman annals In 102-101 B C 
a mixed horde of Cimbn, who were pc^ibly and Teutons, and 
probably Germans, frightened Rome, tht; former mvadod the Rhone valley 
and threatened the province of Transalpine Gaul, the latter penetrated 
through the Alps and ravaged northern Italy Both hosts were ^fcstroyed 
Sustained information and permanent contaa of Rome was estabhidicd 
by Caesar^s conquest of <}aul (5®-5l BC) apd Avigmm*$ conqi^ the 
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territory north of the Alps and the organization of the provinces of Raetia, 
Noricum, and Pannoma above the bend of the Danube The Rhine and the 

Danube thereby became the frontier between the Romans 

Eaily German ^nd the Germans The ill-defined land of the Germans in this 

mstituiions , , - j i. 

age was covered with vast forests and with much swamp, 
the cultivable areas were not large Cattle-raising, rude farming, and hunung 
were the chief means of support The Germans lived m huddled villages of 
wattled huts, around which their fields were spread The mass of the people 
was a free peasantry, but there was a noble-by-birth class, socially superior 
and materially richer, there were serfs and slaves among them, the former 
bonded servants who had sunk mto debt, often through gambling and 
drunkenness, for the Germans were prone to both of these vices, the slaves 
were captives in war 

The whole territory occupied by a tribe was called a reick, which was 
subdivided into gaue or counties, and these into townships called ‘‘hundreds,” 
perhaps because every cluster of villages was required to furnish a hundred 
fighting men m event of war Each village managed its own affairs through a 
moot or monthly meeting, which was at once a village council and a local 
court, it met at the time of full moon and every freeman, peasant and noble 
alike, had the right to attend The county assembly and court met less fre- 
quently, generally about every three months Obviously the whole body of 
freemen and nobles could not attend such a meeting, instead each village 
sent “selectmen ” It was a simple form of representation The whole body 
of tribesmen never convened together except in time of war Then a chieftain 
was chosen who was called a herzog or war-leader, whose powers were abso- 
lute while the war lasted, but which lapsed when it was over But since inter- 
tribal war was an almost chrome condition and the tendency was to re-elect a 
successful war-leader, m course of time the herzog became a peimanent chief- 
tain whose authority might pass to a son, if he were of equal prowess as his 
father, and^'^o in time an hereditary kingship would be established But the 
theory of an elective kingship long persisted after the kingship actually had 
become, hereditary. At the same time the king’s body-guard of warriors of 
distinguished bravery was gradually formed and differentiated from the mass 
of the fighting host, the body-guard had a privileged position around the king 
and was given larger portions of the spoils of war This class, when the Ger- 
mans invaded the Roman provinces, was given large tracts of the conquered 
territory and developed mto a new sort of proprietary nobility which finally 
effaced the former nq|^lcs-by-birth From them also the king drew his ad- 
mnustrative officials, and they and their families constituted his court 

The institutional development just sketched was a slow and gradual one, 
and not reached by all the German tribes even when the invasions began The 
atiainfid thfc stage m the fourth century; the Vandals, Burgundians, 
^ iPrirfe devdbped to the fifth; bat the Lombards m Italy 
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and the English tribes who conquered Britain did not get so far until the 
sixth century The tribes dwelling in west and south Germany, that is to 
say along the Rhine or Danube frontier, naturally were in ^mgesm 
earhest and longest contact with Roman culture, and by the Cermamc 
fourth century were well advanced along the road to civ- 
ilization, whereas the tribes farther inland like the Lombards and Saxons were 
still barbarous But even they picked up some civilization from Roman mer- 
chants who exchanged manufactured wares, cloth, even silk, and spices im- 
ported from the Orient for furs and amber 
Within historical times the Germans passed from extensive agriculture in 
which a patch of soil when its natural fertility was exhausted was left to he 
waste, to intensive agriculture, in which first by alternating crops and fallow, 
and later also by rotating crops, the same land was cultivated continually 
The principles of agriculture were identical among these three great races, 
but the social conditions under which these villages of farmers lived differed 
The Celt had his walled block surrounding the stead of the individual house- 
hold, the Slav had his “round village,” the houses bemg built close together 
in a circle, and all facing inward, so that to an outsider the village was a 
walled enclosure The German village, m contrast, was composed of separate 
houses standing in the midst of unfenced fields, each householder having 
half-acre strips (some more, some less) in each of the arable tracts of land 
surrounding the village — the planung ground and the fallow, in which 
cultivation alternated annuallv Between Caesar who wrote ca 50 B C and 
Tacitus, who wrote ca 100 A D the Germans had discovered the secret of 
fallows and rotation of crops* The farmers of this early German village com- 
munity ploughed these fields, not strip by strip, but with eight-oxen or gang 
plows, each farmer contributing his share of labor, oxen, yokes Ploughing 
and harvesting were cooperative or community enterprises, but otherwise 
all other labor was of an individual character The holdings of each farmer 
lay, not in a compact mass, as m a modern farm, hut were scattered m many 
strips in the arable fields Besides these arable areas, every vifiage had its 
meadow, the hay of which each farmer shared in proportion to the number 
of strips which he owned These meadow tracts were temporarily enclosed 
with stakes during the growth of the hay. Somewhere adjacent to the village 
were also a common woodlot and a common waste, which supplied sand. 


gravel, stone, etc 

It is to be observed that the organization of the early German village com- 
munity docs not prove that communal ownca'slup or self-government or even 
freedom existed among the pnmmve Germans For a vil- 
lage such as has been described might have been admimstcred 
by a great landowner, and the fermers may have been serfs* 

M that may be asserted with certainty is that ^"ccHSperative forming of 
intcr-mixed lands” existed The regular cult|ivation of the sod hardly 
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began in Germany before the migrations Pasture land led in importance 
Unul the eighth century land clearing was chiefly made by proprietors 
and free peasants After that ame the work was chiefly prosecuted by the 
monasteries It is a delusion that these foundations were always founded for 
pious reasons In fact most of them were established for purposes of exploita- 
uon and speculation, and the heavy labor was done by serfs The gradual ex- 
pansion of agriculture, the gradual reduction of forest and swamp lands to 
tillage may be traced Geographically we find the oldest places regularly in 
the open and fertile valleys, while the cultivation in the second and third 
periods rises into the less favorable side valleys, up the slopes of the mountains 
and spieads into the forest 

The relation between the Romans and the Germans was almost wholly 
peaceful until the second half of the second century While the government 
would not permit the Germans in masses to cross the great 
Peaceful rivers, and to occupy land on the hither side of the Rhine 

and Danube, individually thousands of them were to be 
found within the empire, as pedlers and especially as soldiers Indeed 
traditionally the imperial body-guard was composed of German warriors 
The great change in condition and in attitude of the Germanic peoples 
towards Rome came, as said, late in the second century The whole German 


world, le, the huge quadrilateral territory between the 
^emanlc^orld panube, the North and Baltic Seas, and the Vistula 

and Theiss Rivers on the East, then seemed to be actuated by 
furious violence and aggravated warfare among the tribes, accompanied 
by a formidable pressure upon the Roman frontier The acute point was 
at the angle of the Danube where the river turns sharply southward 
Here two tribes, the Marcomanm and the Quadi flung themselves against 
the legion guarding the province of Pannoma m the reign of Marcus 
Aurelius, so much so that the emperor spent the last fourteen years of 
his life (166-180) there, for he died at Vindobona (Vienna) This war 
was the fiAt really hostile contact and prolonged conflict between the 
Romans and the Germans The hostility abated during the reign of 
Sepumius Severus (193-211), and then the reason of all this perturba- 
tion among the Germans appeared in the reign of Caracalla (211-217) 
when the Goths emerged out of the Northland and threatened Dacia 
(214), the great province across the lower Danube which Trajan had 
established (105-1Q7). 

The Goths were the first German people to make a large history 
Tradition says that their original home was m ancient Sweden whence 




they aossed and settled m the lowlands of the Vistula River, 
modecn Danzig and the territory of the Polish Cor- 


thetfe hgw they reanained, when and why they 
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which accounted for this universal restlessness among the Germanic peoples 
from the observations of contemporary historical writers and the evidence of 
the sagas Any people existing by means of a primitive agriculture^ supple- 
mented by huntmg, having elementary tools, is necessarily liable to suffer 
from natural adversities like drouth, a hard winter which would kill their 
seed corn, a prolonged wet season or floods At the same time every tribe was 
exposed to attack by another tribe, arable areas of land were few amid the 
forests and the swamps and there were many mouths to feed The Goths may 
have been washed out by a flood — the Vistula is a vicious river yet in this 
respect — or they may have been driven out by stronger neighbors who 
coveted their fields 

A migration was a great trek, the whole people loaded their household uten- 
sils and farm gear into lumbering wains along with the women and chil- 
dren, the catde were driven ahead, the men and boys marched alongside, 
with some fighting men m advance as scouts Without roads such a host 
could not average over ten miles per day, and there must have been fre- 
quent periods when the Goths settled down in some favor- 
able place, it might have been for a winter, it might have been 
for several years Naturally they followed up the river valley as the line of 
least resistance Gothic saga has preserved the memory of one incident which 
graphically shows the hazard of their history at this time Somewhere along 
the route the heavy column floundered into a treacherous marsh, it may have 
been when they reached the Pnpet Marshes which are the source of the 
Dnieper River in Russia, an area of quivering morasses as large as Ireland, and 
there the van was sucked down to death “Even to this day,” relates the Gothic 
saga which was reduced to written form over three hundred years after the 
event, “it is said that one can still hear there the lowing of spectral cattle, and 
see spectral forms of men, women, and children struggling in those treacherous 
bogs ” The Goths must have been for at least one hundred and fifty years on 
the move, during which four or five generations had died and as many genera- 
tions been born — all on the great trek — before one day they hchtld “the 
monotonous horizon broken by a deeper blue’* and the waters of the Euxine 
(Black Sea) lay below them 

During this long journey the Goths had become split into two divisions, as 
part of them travelled on one side of the rivers, the others across on the other 
side The result was a permanent division of them into two 
tribes, the East (OsSro-) and the West Goths,* of 

which the former was the trunk, the other the branch The 
Goths were searching for a homeland {Hetmlmd) which they might settle 
and call their own If Dacia were not given to them they would fight for it 
Years of warfare followed. In 251 the Goths invaded Thrace and were repulsed 
but the Emperor ’Dtexus was lolled. In M they invaded Mocsta and were 

1 see the root, Ostr&, for East also in Austrmei and Ausm 0 
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again beaten by the Emperor Claudius II, ”Gothicus ” Finally the Emperor 
Aurelian made a virtue of necessity, withdrew the legions from Dacia and 
permitted the Goths to flow into and occupy it This first German kingdom 
and this first German occupation of Roman terntoiy was in 275 The Gothic 
kingdom lasted for precisely a century, when it was overthrown by the Huns 
We shall return to that event later 

Meanwhile it is important to observe what happened in western Germany 
along the Rhine in the third century The Gothic drive threw the whole 
German world into disturbance, for as their columns slowly 
ploughed through they shouldered aside like a snow-plow the 
^ tribes which lay m the way of their advance Tribe was 

thrown upon tribe, and each fought to keep its feet and hold the territory 
which It occupied The weaker went to the wall, were dispossessed and wan- 
dered forth to seek a new home, and m turn fell upon other tribes All Ger- 
many was thrown into confusion and turmoil Since the thrust passed through, 
and was cumulative m its intensity, the pressure upon the tribes lying along 
the Danube and the Rhine was terrible Small tribes were ground to pieces 
and disappeared, the fragments of them coalescing with stronger tribes 

In the third century none of the tribal names mentioned by earlier his- 
torians IS found, except the Suevi, and new names appeared The number of 
tribes diminished The prominent tribes now were the Franks, Allemanm, 
Vandals, Burgundians The first two of these are of unique origin, for they 
were not homogeneous, but a confederation of several tribes which had 
partly combined for defense and partly been compressed by force of the 
pressure of circumstances The word “Allemanm** meant the union of “all 
men/* i e , several tribes confederated, of which the chief was the Sucvi The 
Pranks lay along the lower Rhine, the Allemanm on the upper course of the 
river This intensification of German pressure on Gaul became acute m the 
second half of the third century Between 260-268 the Allemanm overran the 
Decuman Fields, the military tithe lands in the angle of the upper Rhine and 
Danube where Domitian had colonized retired veterans in order to flatten out 
the dangerous salient there In the reign of Aurelian (270-275) the Allemanm, 
blocked from entering Gaul, burst through the Alps mto Italy The emperor 
defeated them on the Metaurus where Hasdrubal, Hanmbal*s brother, had 
been killed in 208 B C It was after this that Aurelian erected the great wall 
around Rome which still stands Under Probus (276-282) the Franks, Bur- 
gundians, Allemanm, and Vandals all made forays mto Gaul, which the 
emperor stemmed 

The most famous of the old Germanic tribes disappeared in the third 
century, or else were swallowed up in new groups — Allemanm, Franks, 
Burgundians,^ Saxons, whose names suggest military organization and seem 
no irdial' names. The “Alkman*^ as an invader, the “Frank** a free 

, the “Saxoiifc*’' a named from bis femous blade {sfwhs). 
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These new bodies were not homogeneous, but federations and fragments 
of tribes The Franks included Salians, Sicambrians, Chamavians, Ribuanans, 
the Saxons comprised the Chauci and Cherusci and manv lesser groups The 
Allemanni were composed of the remnants of the ancient Suevi, Quadi, and 
Hermanduri 

Until 375 the German world was in a state of relative stability The Goths 
had settled down in Dacia and the great source of pressure and disturbance 
was removed The Roman fronuer had proved a harder nut to chnsuamzation 
crack than the Germans had expected Until the onslaught of o/ German 
the Huns in 375 this equilibrium continued The mtcrval of 
exactly a century between 275-375 was of enormous importance m the history 
of the German people The nearest tribes, being in close and constant contact 
with Roman civilization and Christianity, became civilized and Christianized 
The Latin writers sull called them “barbarians,” but the word no longer sig- 
nified “barbarous ” “Barbarians” now simply meant Germans The wife of 
the Emperor Gallienus in the third century was a daughter of a German 
chieftain 

This century of peace between Rome and the Germans has been called 
the period of “pacific invasion ” The Germans now flowed peacefully into the 
Roman Empire, coming not as invaders, not even as captives 
in war, for there was no war Thousands of them entered the 
army as recruits {joederau) keeping their tribal association, 
and their chieftains rose to high military station Indeed the greatest com- 
manders in the fourth century were Germans, as the names of some of them 
show — Bauto, Arbogast, Hartomund, Haldegast, Hildemund, etc , and in 
the fifth century the very commanders-in-chief, Stilicho, Aetius, Rikimer, 
were Germans German chiefs were proud to serve m Roman armies, Rikimer 
and Bauto moved among the nobles as their equals The Empress Eudoxia 
was Bauto’s daughter, the Emperor Hononus was Stilicho’s son-in-law Ger- 
man legionnaires are to be found on every frontier, even m Armenia and 
Arabia, and many inland places were garrisoned by Germans Thousands of* 
other Germans were colonized as peasants {colom) in wasted provinces and 
upon abandoned farms, which were numerous, especially in Gaul In a word, 
the new “invasion” was one of colonization, and can be compared with the en- 
trance of European immigrants into the United States after 1848 — Irish, Get- 
mans, Jews, Danes, Swedes, Norwegians, and later Czechs, Poles, Hunga- 
nans, and the peoples of southeastern Europe, all of whom became Ameri- 
canized as the Germans became at least half-Romamzed 
The earliest Latin words wbch passed into the German language were 
words indicative of improving avihzation, as Munze (from 
moncta, money), Pfund (ponda, pound), Strassc Raman etmUzanon 

paved road or street), Meile a thousand paces or mde), 

Kistc {ctsta, wooden chest), Pfau {pavo, peacock), Esel {aselius, ass) 
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Philology proves that these were loan-words m German in the second cen- 
tury Later appear words borrowed from Latin indicative of wine and wine- 
making, as Wetn, Most, Lauer, Kelter, Tnchter, and Latin words of horti- 
culture and cookery, the most interesting of these is the German word for dish 
(Ttsch), which was derived from the Latin discus-^quoity since the Roman 
soldier often, m slang, called his shield a “discus” and not infrequently used 
It as a platter or dish, the German knew no other meaning for the word Not 
much later we find Latin terms for building, as Mauer {mums, wall), 
Keller {cellanum, cellar), Kammer {camera, room), Speicher {sptcanum, 
granary), Weiher {vtvanum, fish-pond), Ziegel {tegula, tile), Pfeiler {ptlanus, 
pillar), Pfosten {posits, door post), Fenster {fenestra, window) All these 
words entered the German language before 400 and show in the things which 
constitute material civilization — trade, agriculture, gardening, cookery, 
building, that the Germans had made progress This is notably true of the 
Goths in Dacia and the Crimea whose conversion to Arian Christianity by 
Ulfilas, a half-Goth, half-Greek missionary m the fourth century introduced 
the words Ktrche church, ?farre parish, Bischof bishop, Pnester priest, and 
many other ecclesiastical words from the Greek Nearly all these loan-words 
were first adopted by the Goths, the first Germans who became civilized, 
from whom they spread over all the German world On the other hand, the 
first and only German word foi many years which penetrated into the Latin 
language was the word Burgus, a fort 
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ROMAN, CHRISTIAN, AND BARBARIAN (Part II) 

If this peaceful penetration of the Germans into the Roman Empire and 
this gradual civilizing process could have continued for another hundred 
years, if the Romans and the Germans had been given the 
chance to become quietly better acquainted, the fate of Europe 
would have been very different from what it was to be in 
the fifth century The sudden invasion of eastern Europe by the Asian Huns 
in 375 was a catastrophe, for the violence of their impact, first upon the 
Goths m southern Russia, and soon afterwards upon the tribes in Germany, 
overthrew the condition of the Romano-German world and hurled the 
German peoples in huge and frantic masses down upon the Roman provinces. 
In terror-stricken tens of thousands the German tribes crowded down upon 
the Roman frontier and desperately strove to cross the two great rivers which 
marked it m hope of finding protection and safe place of settlement within 
the provinces of the empire 

The Huns were a gigantic horde of agglomerated tribes of Mongolian 
race come from far Asia For their earliest history we have to go to Chinese 
annals in which we learn that the Great Wall of China was 
built before the Christian era to protect the rich agricultural 
plain of the Yellow River against their incursions Their orginal home was 
Mongolia, from which, being a nomad and pastoral people, they gradually 
expanded, following their flocks and herds across the grazing grounds of 
central and western Asia Vanguards of the Huns had been the Akni, who 
had settled m the plains between the Volga and the Tanais Rivers, a century 
before the coming of the Huns and had invaded Asia Minor in 275 
The Huns were savages with the merest rudiments of civilization They 
knew the use of fire but disdained it except for warmth, they ate their meat 
raw, their clothes were skins, their weapons bows and arrows, ^*their country 
the back of a horse ” About 372 the Huns pushed through the broad low pass 
between the end of the Ural Mountains and the head of the Caspian &a, fell 
upon and annihilated the Alani — except for a fragment which found 
refuge m the gorges of the Caucasus where their name is still preserved— 
and were soon spread over the plain of southern Russia of today The Volga 
and the Don Rivers were no bar to their advance, for the Huns flmted their 
great wains over on rafts and swam their flocks md herds atrass 
In 375 the Huns fell upon the md destroyed die most advanced 
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and most promising example of German civilization at a stroke Even the 
imperial government was alarmed at the appearance of these 
^astGoths^ flat-nosed, slit-eyed, bandy-legged (for they were so used to 
horseback that they waddled when they walked), yellow- 
faced savages The Hunnic shock had been borne by the East Goths, the 
West Goths were momentarily spared In dismay the West Goths crowded 
down upon the Danube frontier imploring permission to cross the river and 
find safety in the Roman provinces of Moesia and Thrace, roughly modern 
West Goths Bulgaria The Roman government yielded to necessity, but 

findshelieitn With much misgiving It was a hazardous move to permit 

Roman province ^ whole German tribe with its arms to settle withm the em- 
pire What was to be done with the population in the two provinces ? The 
West Goths were without resources They would have to be supported 
until their crops could be harvested and their cattle had increased m their 
new home, and this meant at least two years’ time Moreover, the govern- 
ment would have to furnish these supplies 
The event confirmed the hesitation of the impeiial government The 
West Goths, refugees reduced to beggary, were tractable enough in the 
beginning But corrupt officials and grafting contractors 
Jeaf^mdn^amy Goths, even selling women and chil- 

dren into slavery In desperation the West Goths finally 
rebelled against the wrongs which they were enduring Under their leader, 
Fridigern, they took up arms and marched upon Constantinople The 
Emperor Valens hastily gathered what troops he could and went out to 
meet them Near Adnanople on August 10, 378, one of the most decisive 


battles in history was fought The emperor was killed and the West Goths 
won a smashing victory In 251 and again in 268 the Goths had invaded the 
Roman Empire, but had twice been defeated and driven out Now a vic- 
torious Gothic army was camped within a day^s march of the capital of 
the Roman Empire The emperor in the East was dead In Rome, Valentmian 
Fs son, Gmtian, who was hardly more than a boy, was emperor 
In this strait, Gratian, rather by luck than insight, made Theodosius 


co-regent> and sent him into the East. Theodosius was a Spamard, reputedly 
Emperor ^ descendant of the great Emperor Trajan, who had a dis- 

Tkeodosmfs tingmshed military career, but who had been deprived of 
C^man policy command by an army intrigue and was then living upon 
b$ pnvate estates in Sps^in Theodosius’s policy was a statesmanlike one He 
redressed the wrongs of the Goths, took their fighting men into the army, 
and cantoned them in garrisons along the Danube as far up as Pannonia.^ 
The families were with them, settled on plots of ground around the forts, 
Tkm wages’, wcice assured. For a long time the Goths remained content 
with the armgwieiKtt The imperial government breathed freely again The 

the frwfier better protected than 
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ever against barbarian invasion Other events soon followed Gratian fell 
m battle against a usurper in 383 Theodosius promptly destroyed the pre- 
tender and repressed a number of insurrections in the provinces When 
Thessalonica (modern Salonika), the most important city in the Balkans 
after Constantinople, rebelled, Theodosius slew 7,000 of the populace 

The whole Roman Empire was for the last ume reunited by Theodosius I 
(379-395) His ecclesiastical policy was on a par with his civil and mihtary 
policy — indeed of even greater importance For m 392 
Theodosius the Great made Christianity the state religion of becomes state 
the Roman Empire State and Church became the obverse 
and the reverse side of a single institution All the pagan cults were banned, 
their temples closed, and their property given to the churches The bishops 
everywhere became great landed proprietors Along with this legislation a 
series of rescripts for suppression of heresy was issued, which conferred almost 
inquisitorial powers upon the bishops and guaranteed the assistance of the 
police power and the law courts throughout the empire Church and State, 
operating in unison, became ferociously orthodox Unlike previous emperors, 
who had adhered to Constantine’s policy of preserving a parity between 
Christianity and the pagan cults, Theodosius I was a bigoted Christian And 
yet It may be that there was policy as well as prejudice in his conduct The 
problem of maintaining the political unity of the Roman Empire had been a 
serious one ever since the third century, when Gaul, Spam, and Syria had 
seceded for years Diocletian and Constantine had repressed these secession 
movements m the provinces, but they were renewed under their weaker 
successors, and the muluphcation of heretic sects made this particularism^ 
more acute than ever It is not impossible that Theodosius I sought to impose 
religious uniformity partly as a means to establish political and administrative 
umformity in the Roman Empire 

When Theodosius the Great died in 395 the admimstrative division into 
an eastern and a western section which had been instituted by Diocletian 
became permanent In theory the Roman Empire still re- * 
mained one, m actuality, when Theodosius bequeathed the 
eastern section to his elder son, Arcadius, and the western 
section to the younger, Hononus, two Roman empires were created, whose 
history Was to be markedly different* The Eastern — or Byzantine — Em- 
pire, as It came to be called, and whose civilization and genius were Greek, 
endured until the Turks captured Constantinople m 1453 The Western 
Empire, whose civilization and genius were Latin, succumbed m 476, and 
henceforth the making of western Europe was in the hands of the Church 
and the new German kingdoms established there The years 378 and 395 
were of decisive influence m the passing of antiquity and the coming of the 
Middle Ages 

Arcadms and Hononus were hoth nonentities* The first was a w«ik-willed 

# 
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Theodostn/s 
weak, ^ons 


zealot who spent most of his time in religious genuflections and let a corrupt 
minister run the government The second was a shallow- 
minded tnflerj fond of the pomp and ceremonial of the court, 
playing with his pet chickens while the empire was lapsing 
into dissolution Fortunately his guardian, army commander, and chancellor, 
for a season, averted calamity This was Stilicho, a former Vandal chieftain, 
the greatest German ever in the imperial service 
The former grievances of the Visigoths, which Theodosius had redressed, 
soon again became acute In the very year in which Theodosius I died (395) 
the Visigoths, enraged at not receiving their pay from 
Alai tcs revolt Arcadius, rebelled under their hereditary chief Alaric Know- 

ing that Constantinople was impregnable, the furious Goths plunged down 
across Illyria, Macedonia, and Greece into the Peloponnesus, city-sacking as 
they went, only sparing Athens Stilicho went to the aid of the eastern govern- 
ment which seemed passively indifferent to what was happening Landing 
his forces at Corinth, Stilicho blockaded Alaric and his host in a valley in 
the hills, and negotiated with Arcadius foi a settlement Alaric was made 
dux in Illyricura, i e , the Dalmatian coast of the Adriatic 
It was a wild, broken, mountainous country almost destitute then, as now, 
of agriculture and the West Goths were speedily more discontented than 
before In order to stop the murmurs of his people, Alaric made the bold 
resolution to invade Italy In 402 — the date is another turning-point in 
history — the Visigothic host rounded the head of the Adriatic via the 
anacnt Roman road through Aquileia, and crossed the Po River Stilicho, 
«who was in Raetia, crossed the Alps, though theie was deep snow in the 
passes, and defeated the invaders at Pollentia in a battle 
Eastet Sunday Alaric retreated into Illyria The 
Emperor Hononus was so frightened that he removed his 
court^ and his capital from Rome to Ravenna, the imperial naval base, 
situated in the marshes of the delta of the Po and only approachable by a 
long causeway Ravenna anticipated Venice in the importance of its history, 
and above all, for the original and magnificent nature of its buildings, whose 
palaces, churches, and tombs initiated a new form of building which had 
an immense influence upon medieval architecture 
Meanwhile, Stihcho’s hands were full m repelling another invasion The 
Huns had been slowly creeping up the Danube since established in Dacia 
in 375, and tiheir advance intensified the German pressure in 
^ upper Danube and Rhine This explains why 

Stilicho was there when Alaric invaded Italy Now, m 404, a 
wid'mass of furious Germans, fragments of broken tribes cemented together 
fear, picreed through Raetia and the Alps and pounced upon 
Again StiOWao hatde and Radagais and has host were destroyed 
w Ge^naan inroad But his hands 
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were tied and he could not reach further In order to repel Alaric and 
Radagais, Stilicho had had to thin the legions along the 
Rhine, so that in the intensely cold winter of 406-407, when 
the frozen river made a natural bridge, thousands of V'andals 
and Suevi crossed the Rhine on the ice into Gaul which henceforth was as 
good as lost to the Roman Empire This was the “Grand Invasion ” For 
three years this host of marauders pillaged and sacked the largest, the richest, 
the most prosperous country in the Western Empire Finally m 409 the 
Vandals and Suevi passed into Spam where they established a “kingdom” 
or rather two kingdoms, that of the Suevi being in the northwest of the 
peninsula Here they remained for twenty years, treating Spam much as 
they had treated Gaul before until the West Goths drove them across the 
strait into Africa in 429 

This brings us back to the Visigoths under Alanc Stilicho had many 
enemies The courtiers were envious because of his brilliant successes The 
senatorial aristocracy hated him because he was a German and so did the 
officers in the army who were not themselves Germans Finally, like all 
Germans, Stilicho was an Arian Chnsdan, and therefore Cathohc influence 
and authority were hostile to him 

These factions poisoned Hononus’s mmd agamst Stihcho, who had married 
the emperor’s daughter, and persuaded him that Stilicho was aiming at the 
purple For fear lest his German soldiery would rise to resent 
his assassination a vast conspiracy was formed to have all the 
German soldiery in the Roman army in Italy murdered at 
the same ume by the soldiers who were not Germans, many of whom, 
especially the officers, were jealous of the prommence of the German element 
in the army In 408 the deed was done, and the garrison towns m Italy were 
a shambles The survivors of this massacre fled to Alanc in Illyria, who at 
once perceived that the road to Italy was open to him Again Alanc invaded 
Italy, and there was no one to resist him He demanded that the Goths be 
assigned lands m northern Italy m which to settle The emperor, safe m 
Ravenna, which Alaric could not approach, refused and Alanc marched 
upon Rome, not with any intention of capturing it, but in order to frighten 
the Senate into bringing pressure upon Hononus to yield The prefect of the 
city was sent to Ravenna without avail Meanwhile his people, who had been 
joined by swarms of runaway slaves and serfs, were m need of food, it is 
curious to find that Alanc also demanded several Aousand poimds of spices 
and several thousand yards of red silk and all the German slaves m the city. 

When Hononus refused to yield to the petition of the Senate, there was 
nothmg for Alanc to do but to force the empferor^s hand by tak- 
ing Rome The oft-told tale that Rome was captured at dead 
of night on August 24, 410, “hke Moab,” as ^ Jerome said, 

IS untrue Rome was taken m the glare erf a summer nemdsty, when all 
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well-to-do Romans took a snooze, i e , a siesta at the sixth hour, and only 
slaves were supposed to be awake Then, as the guards at the Salarian Gate 
dozed, some slaves within, who hoped to gam liberty as the German slaves 
a few months before had done, opened the gate and Alanc’s troops poured 
in A week of sack and pillage followed, and fires broke out, but there was 
httle slaughter, most of the violence of this sort was committed by the slave 
population which naturally seized the opportunity to avenge their grievances 
Alanc respected all the churches to which thousands of the frightened peo- 
ple fled for protection Rome was to suffer far more in the future from other 
sacks, as in 455, 1083, and 1527 The supreme effect, as will presently be 
shown, was a moral one 

From Rome the Gothic army, laden with spoil, moved southward Ap- 
parently Alaric’s purpose was to cross over by way of Sicily and occupy the 
province of Africa but he died suddenly m Bruttium, the 
tgams7mndals boot” The capture of Rome and other events 

compelled the obstinate emperor to yield For three years 
Gaul had been at the mercy of the Vandals and nothing had been done, 
although the provincial governors had implored the emperor for aid As a 
desperate recourse the Gothic army — it must be understood that m imperial 
eyes they were Roman soldiers who had mutinied — was taken into service 
again and sent under Alanc’s successor, Wallia, into Gaul to destroy the 
Vandals 

The last stage of the “trek” of the West Goths terminated when they 
arrived m southern France (Aquitaine) (415) over which they spread and 
established the first German kingdom on Roman soil, with 
Toulouse as capital By 429 they had occupied Spam also, 
whence the Vandals were driven across the strait into Africa 
so that the West Goth realm was on both sides of the Pyrenees As we shall 
sec later, m 507 the Franks conquered the Gallic part of the kingdom, so 
that until It was overwhelmed m 711 by the Mohammedans, the West Gothic 
kingdom was wholly Spanish* 

The Gothic king occupied a double position To the Roman government 
the Gothic king was an imperial ojBScial for whom a new tide was invented, 
patncian, he administered the territory in the name of the 
emperor, and the kingdom was merely a great and new kind 
of administrative circuit Thus by a legal ficuon the theory 
pf the umty and continuance of the Roman Empire was preserved But to 
the Goths themselves, although they too now became Roman subjects, their 
rulers were Gothic kings more than Roman offiaals. This practice became a 
precedent for the settlement of other but not German tribes withm 
Thus Rome saved its face by legalizing what it ciould not prevent, 

^ The S^ons and EngEsh m Brltnn, the Vandals m Africa, 


iVest Goths 
in Ganl 
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It was content with the theory of sovereignty when it had to surrender the 
reahty of power to German chiefs 

Twenty-eight years later, m 443, southeastern Gaul was similarly occupied 
by the Burgundians This new occupation clearly illustrates the pacific nature 
of the German penetration and the imperial pokey of yield- 
mg to necessity In that year the populace of Lugdunum (mod- 
ern Lyon at the confluence of the Saone and the Rhone 
Rivers) rebelled against a new and exorbitant demand for heavier taxes, 
and when threatened with coercion by the military, deliberately invited the 
Burgundians, who were then lodged in the territory along the upper Rhine, 
to enter it, offering to divide their lands with them Upon the advice of the 
Roman general Aetius, another barbarian commander, Emperor Valcntiman 
yielded As in the case of the West Goths, the Burgundian king was made 
patriaus of the provinces, theoreucally he was a Roman official, actually he 
was a German king Again Rome resorted to a fiction in order to save its 
dignity This new kingdom comprehended nearly the whole Rhone valley 
and extended from Lake Geneva almost to the Mediterranean 

The emigration of the Burgundians out of Germany into Gaul saved them 
from the vast invasion of central Europe by Attila Since 375 the Huns had 
been lying in the territory north of the lower Danube, hvmg 
on their flocks and herds and predatory raids upon the Balkan 
provinces, so much that Theodosius II paid ffiem an annual tribute In the 
middle of the fourth century a Hun chieftain Attila arose among them 
and set out to conquer the West Their mounted hordes plowed their 
way up the Danube valley, sub}ugatmg the smaller German tribes In 
423 the Burgundians had fought — - and won - — a desperate batde with them 
In 451 Attila had crossed the Rhine mto Gaul and laid siege to Orleans 
Roman, Goth, and Burgund trembled Finally Aetius, the last great com- 
mander of Rome, appeared at the head of the Roman Empire’s last army, 
and defeated the Huns in the great battle near ChSlons in Champagne Attila 
retreated back to Pannonia, the province in the angle of the bend of the 
Danube, which was then the central spot of his ‘‘empire ** In the next year 
he invaded Italy but his troops dropped from fever and again retreated In 
454 he was murdered in a drunken orgy and the Hunnic Empire went to 
pieces Some of the Hunnic warriors entered the arnues of the Eastern Roman 
Empire Attila made no impression upon history but he had an enormous 
impression upon the imagination of the Middle Ages and became a figure of 
legend and even of prophecy He was merely a red-maned comet flying across 
the night of the fifth century He left a trad of desolation behind him, but 
accomplished nothing but terror 

The German occupation of the Roman provinces was not spohation. Ever 
since the fourth century the Roman government had used the practice of 
billeting German soldiery in the l^ions upon the Roman prowncials, cem- 
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pelhng the rich land-owners to divide their lands, giving up one-third of them 
to German troopers, who setded with their families upon them So now, both 
in West Gothic Gaul and in the valley of the Rhone the 
proprietary class surrendered part of their lands to the Ger- 
man incomers, but the proportion was different than before, 
for the Germans now took two-thirds instead of one-third These lands were 
divided by the German kings among their followers, and in this manner a 
new German proprietary class arose similar to that among the Roman pro- 
vincials The double origin of the noble families in the Middle Ages is to 
be found in this arrangement There was less violence and injustice in this 
settlement than is supposed 

To return to another part of the Roman world After the Roman conquest 
of Britain by Agncola — in 142 AD as an mscription proves — the Emperor 
Antoninus Pius erected a wall along the line of outposts which 
Agncola had established m order to protect the province 
from the Piets of what is now Scotland We know that this 
boundary was twice lost, and twice re-established, but after the second restora- 
tion, probably about 185 A D the fronuer was folded back to the old wall 
which Hadrian had constructed earlier Since that time Britain had enjoyed 
security until 360 A D when a great inroad of Piets and Scots took place 
After that Britain had peace until the early fifth century when the govern- 
ment began to dimmish the legions abroad in order to protect Italy, and 
Britain was particularly exposed to forays of Low Saxon and Jutish invaders 
from modern Holland and Jutland who, unlike the continental Germans, 
knew nothing of Roman civilization and Christianity and were ferocious 
barbarians and heathens It was a period of darkness and struggle, and we 
cannot be certain about the date when the permanent occupation of British 
territory began Three alternative dates (428, 442, 449) are recorded in various 
chronicles for the landing of Heilghist and Horsa, the half-historical and 
half-legendary leaders of ikt first, the Jutisb invasion The one hundred and 
fifty years between 450 and the coming of Pope Gregory Fs mission to Britain 
m 596 constitute two lost centuries of British history 
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that these others lay north of the Humber, the kingdom was not called North 
Anglia but Northumbria The historical chronicles for this early epoch were 
not written until long after the events which are narrated, and it is difficult 
to determine either accurately or fully what actually happened The most 
reliance is to be put upon archaeological evidence which shows that Roman 
culture in Britain was broader and deeper than once believed, it also shows 
that the lower classes among the Britons were not wholly driven out or 
destroyed, as formerly supposed, so that Celts were early admixed with 
Anglo-Saxon, further, there is evidence of the continuation of some Celtic 
customs especially with regard to landholding, which influenced the develop- 
ment of the English village community and the economy of the manor For 
the most part it may be believed that the Britons were not slaughtered but 
were beaten and withdrew back into the country of the West — Devon, 
Cornwall, Wales 

We must now revert to the history of the Vandals, who had crossed 
over from Spain into Africa in 429 The Vandals were partly driven out of 
Spain by the West Goths, and partly tempted by the oppor- 
tunity to plunder in Africa Chrisuanity “had gone native” ^ ^ 

there The old Punic population which was of Carthaginian descent and 
which had hated the Roman domination for centuries past, looked upon the 
Orthodox State Church as one more instrument of Roman rule, and had been 
in rebellion for years The rich Roman proprietors had seen their farms and 
ranches in the country districts destroyed by fire and they and their families 
had been driven into the cities for safety from a furious armed peasantry, 
among whom were many slaves To make matters worse, the Numidian and 
Moorish tribes which hung upon the interior Saharan frontier of the provmces 
now staged formidable raids It took the Vandals ten years to overcome Roman 
Africa. Carthage was taken in 439 Most of the Roman population had fled 
to Italy and southern Gaul The country was in a state of ruination Agricul- 
ture had been destroyed and the Vandal did little to restore it Instead, the 
ferocious king Gensenc resorted to piracy and soon the western hasm of the 
Mediterranean was infested with pirates who plundered the coast towns of 
Spam, Gaul, and Italy, pillaged the Balearic Islands, Qirsica, Sardinia, Sicily, 
and even cruised into the East, where they preyed upon Byzantine shipping 

In 455 the Vandals sacked Rome far more ruthlessly than the Visigoths had 
done m 410 The Emperor Valcntmian III was killed In the next twenty-one 
years there were mne emperors, every one of whom was a 
creature of some German commander of the army The most 
prominent of these ruffians was Rikimer who put up and 
knocked down six emperors, and amassed an enormous fortune in so <kimg, 
for he always found some rich Roman senator who was willing to pay a high 
price for the imperial tttle which practically was auctioned to the highest 
bidder, as had been the case m the third ccnti^ before Diocletian reorganized 
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the government When Rikimer died, his successor, another German chieftam 
named Orestes, who had once been a Latin secretary to Attila the Hun, placed 
his own son on the throne This unfortunate lad — he was twelve years of 
age — has come down m history as Romulus Augustulus Orestes soon quar- 
relled with Odovaker, a German leader of mercenaries, who killed Orestes and 
deposed the boy-emperor (476) Instead of puttmg up a new puppet emperor, 
Odovaker was content to rule Italy as patnetus for the Emperor Zeno in 
Constantinople Thus, to all intents and purposes Italy, too, had become a 
German kingdom in the Western Empire, which was now torn to shreds and 
patches The only portion of it m the West which still remained unoccupied 
by a German tribe, and where Roman institutions were still preserved was 
northern Gaul “All Gaul was divided into three parts,” as Caesar had writ- 
ten before the Roman conquest But Caesar would not have recognized the 
tripartite condition of Gaul at the end of the fifth century, for the two 
southern parts were German kingdoms It was not long before northern 
Gaul, too, was subjugated by the Germans 
In the fifth century the Franks, who were not a single tribe but a con- 
federacy of German tribes of whom the Sahan Franks were the strongest, 
were lying in the region of the lower Rhine from Cologne to 
(modern Rhenish Prussia, part of Holland, and the 
whole of modern Belgium), and had spread as far west as 
the Somme River In this time this whole territory was almost bereft of 
Roman inhabitants and the Franks had occupied an abandoned region The 
Sahan Frank chieftain was named Chlodwig ^ Withm five years (481-486) 
Chlodwig, having slam the chiefs of all the tribes which formed the loose 


Frankish confederacy and compacted them into a fighting nation, looked for 
wider conquest Across the Somme lay all that was left of 
Roman Gaul, where a solitary Roman governor named 
Syagrius was domg his best to carry on In 486 Chlodwig 
invaded this last unviolated remnant of the Western Empire, defeated and 
killed Syagrius in a battle near Soissons, and withm a few months the Franks 


conquered die territory between the Channel and the Loire In 507 the ter- 
ritory of the West GoAic kingdom between the Loire and the Garonne was 
conquered, which compelled the removal of the Gothic capital from Toulouse 
to Toledo In 567 when the territory between die Garonne and the Pyrenees 
was taken by the Franks, nothmg was left of the Gothic kingdom but Spam 
Before he died m 511, Chlodwig had also reduced the Burgundians to tribute, 
though fbe extinction of the kingdom did not take place until 530 
Now diat we have reached the pomt of tunc when the last vestige of Roman 
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rule in the West was obliterated (486) we may pause to reflect what were the 
causes of the dechne of the Western Empire The empire was (Causes of 
not destroyed by the Germans, for except for the Vandals in deihneof 
Africa and the Enghsh in Britain, all of the Germans had ^^man Empire 
entered the Roman Empire with the consent of the imperial government, 
moreover, all of the continental Germans, including the Vandals, were partly 
civilized and Christian, except the Franks, though all were of the Anan 
faith and regarded as heretics by the orthodox clergy If the Western Empire 
had preserved its ancient vigor cither the barbarians never would have been 
able to penetrate into it, or else the imperial government would have been 
able to regulate the quota of those permitted to enter, so that they would 
ultimately have peacefully become Romanized The latter is likely to have 
happened if the pressure of the Huns had not pushed the Germans en masse 
across the frontier, so that the process of slow assimilation broke down 
It IS, therefore, a mistake to suppose that the Western Empire went down 
before the attacks of barbarian invaders For centuries the Romans had been 
accustomed to these inroads with the ordinary result that the Germans were 
either destroyed or driven back or settled as captive laborers on deserted farms 
Moreover, for many years the government had recruited its armies from 
among these barbarians Franks, Visigoths, Burgundians fought under 
Roman standards and German chieftains were proud to become officers m 
the legions In the beginning of the fifth century we find the Germans 
setting the fashions m dress and toilet Three edicts of Hononus between 397 
and 416 forbade the wearmg of trousers, long hair, and fur coats of bar- 
barian cut within the precincts of Rome and Ravenna 
The popular conception of the last days of the Western Empire is almost 
wholly wrong The empire wasted away. It perished of inanition and politi- 
cal pernicious anaemia The empty and colorless lives of the provincial aris- 
tocracy were passed m a dull round of ceremonial visits and wearisome 
etiquette which the possession of high-sounding but empty offices of city 
and of province failed to relieve of monotony Such posts no longer con- 
ferred either power or responsibility, or even activity As to the invasions, they 
produced httle alteration in the condition of the anstocracy. 

The truth is that the Western Empire was a hollow shell when the barba- 
rians began to assail it in force It is charactenstic of the decline of the Western 
Empire that its death came in spite of the sincere efforts of the government 
to save It The Roman emperors had never before devoted so much anxious 
attention or displayed a more humane spirit towards the overburdened tax- 
payers than they did on the eve of the dissolution of the imperial system* 
Edict after edict denounced the oppressive exactions of the tax-gatherers, 
enjomed remission of taxes over extensive areas, even whole provinces, for- 
bade the evasion of taxes by the rich But the avil service ws$ too hpneycombed 
with corruption to be rettiedied, and these corrupt practices themsdves were 
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largely superinduced by the invisible operation of economic and social forces 
beyond control, or even beyond perception 
The causes of this corruption and decay were partly administrative, partly 
economic, pardy social The drasuc reforms instituted by Diocletian and con- 
tinued and completed by Constantine, while they remedied 
evils, created new ones Chief of these was the enormous 
increase in the cost of administration The splendor and mag- 
nificence of the imperial court, first at Nicomedia, later at Constantinople, 
entailed a prodigious burden of taxation, which was made the greater by the 
swarm of useless officials, the “red tape,” etc In the provinces the vicars of 
the newly-founded dioceses, as well as every provincial governor, imitated on 
a lesser scale the manners and the methods of the capital The rate of taxation 
was steadily increased from two and one-half percent in Diocletian’s reign to 
twelve and one-half percent before Constantine died To make matters worse, 
all officials of the central administration, as well as all the clergy, were exempt 
from taxation, so that the burden fell upon the landed proprietors and 
the middle class in the towns, who naturally passed on the load to their 
free tenantry and serfs, although an effort was made to compel these 
grand proprietors to pay, it failed because the government was increas- 
ingly unable to enforce the law The middle class, however, was not so 
fortunate, and as the municipalities progressively found it impossible to 
raise the taxes required of every town, the government seized the private 
property of those who were well-to-do (the cunal class) in the cities The 
result was in course of time that the middle classes sank into poverty and 
serfdom, and city life was extinguished because the wretched inhabitants 
fled to the country, there to find precarious protection and mere hovels to live 


in on the estates of the grand proprietors Thus the rich became richer and 
mbre powerful, the middle class was reduced to poverty and dependence, and 
the poor went down under the economic and social pressure to lower depths 
of degradation In the end the government was bled white by this rapacious 
aristocracy who usurped the authority and functions of the government m 
their great domains, and reduced the empire tq a mere shell 
Considerable modification of the view generally held as to the low moral 
condition of the Roman world must be made in the hght of new information 


M^rd^ondtitons 


derived from the papyri unearthed in Egypt in the last thirty 
years The impression of the morals of ancient Rome, derived 


from contemporary pagan and Christian literature, is too adverse. Hitherto 
our knowledge has been confined to one section of Roman society — the 
upper governing class We must remember that the fathers of the Church 
polemical, and prone to exaggerauon Now we know much of 
^1^^ lixe common peoples The evidence of the papyri shows that among 



people mimy. wer^ leading useful, hardworking, and honest 

bound poor people to- 
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gether Many of the texts are of a deeply religious character, among them 
epitaphs, prayers, private letters We must discount the shrill invectives of 
Christian moralists against the pagan aristocracy There are no evidences of 
the outrageous immorality of the first century The dinner parties, for in- 
stance, are much more refined than in classical times The nobles were com- 
monly men of culture, fond of country hfe and proud of their literary ele- 
gances The government shut them out of pubhc life, but they were not 
imbeciles or cowards 

The decline of the Western Empire has a lesson for the world today For 
some of the conditions which ruined the Roman Empire are with us We see 
a similar unsetded state of religion, the same antagonism of 
classes, the jealousy of the rich by the poor, the indifference 
of the rich for the poor, the same irresponsibility of wealth 
among the rich, the same absence of the idea that wealth is a privilege, an 
opportunity, and entails certain obligations to use it intelligendy for the bene- 
fit of society, the same growing burden of taxation, the same tendency to 
stereotype education in a barren rouunc No period of history is more full 
of warning for ourselves, for if many of the simster conditions of the present 
get beyond control neither religion nor science nor education nor higher 
culture will save civihzation from another overthrow 

There is a note of universal despondency in all the literature of this epoch 
Even Christian writers showed it in spite of the fact that they 
hoped for a better and an eternal hfe beyond the grave They 
hoped and prayed that the end of the world would come soon 
As for pagan hterature, it was filled with a despair beyond hope of relief, here 
or in the hereafter 

Moralists have dilated upon the evils of slavery and the prevalence of im- 
morality (as we have already seen) and vice as factors in working the ruin 
of the Roman Empire But both these judgments must be 
taken with caution Slavery as an institution was old and uni- 
versal in antiquity, and moreover, lasted all through the Mid- 
dle Ages It did not end m Europe until the thirteenth century, while the 
was not abolished until the nineteenth century As to immorality 
and vice, these evils have always been manifest in human society, and are 
probably no better or worse today than they were m the past Social evils 
cannot always be accurately judged from the invectives of reformers, the 
sermons of preachers, or even from the laws promulgated m restraint of them. 
Moreover, it must always be remembered that social standards and the 
mores, le, customs, habits, and modes of thought, change from generation 
unto generation, and that what is “right** or ^*good form** m one age may be 
condemned by pubhc opmion m another age. It is never feir to judge one 
gencrauon or one age by the standards and practices of another generation 
or 'another age 
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Historians have thought and written so much about the causes of the 
decline of the Roman Empire, what conclusion have they really arrived at? 

Nothing For if their explanation of the decline were true, 
Causes oi ijtie eastern half of the empire ought also to have decayed 

But It did not On the contrary it remained strong for cen- 
turies What was true for the West was not true for the East Evidently the 
alleged causes are not valid reasons Something eludes explanation The real 
problem is a double one Why did the Roman Empire endure in the East 
and decay in the West? There is no adequate answer 
The capture of Rome by Alaric in 410 had a stunning effect This event 
sorely tried the minds of thinking men, and a few struggled to find a meaning 
Stunning effect Jerome believed that it was a sign of the Second 

of Mane s Coming of Christ, and many followed him, for since the first 

sack of Rome century many pious Christians accepted the visions in the 
Book of Revelation as a literal foreshadowing of the Second Advent ‘‘Watch 
and pray,” said Jerome, “for ye know not when the Son of Man cometh ** 
The pagans said that the barbarian capture of Rome was a sign of the wrath 
of the gods because they had been forsaken by men, and the Christians said 
that It was a sign of the wrath of God because paganism still survived A 
Spanish Christian historian named Orosius wrote a work entitled Seven Books 
of History against the Pagans in reply to the accusations of the pagans, m 
which he surveyed the whole course of history in order to show that mankind 
in all ages had suffered misfortunes and calamities, and that it was unjust to 
blame the Christians for the disaster 

There was only one man who really formulated a philosophy out of the 
event This was St Augustine, bishop of Hippo-Carthage, who to comfort 
his frightened people preached a most wonderful series of 
CttyofOod^'^ sermons, which in collected form is one of the world’s great 
books This IS The City of God (De avitate Dei) Taking as 
his text St Paul’s words that unto all Christians “there remaineth a City of 
God, not made with hands but eternal m heaven,” Augustine argued that 
great as the Roman Empire was, inevitably it would pass away, for nothing 
that was man-made could endure, since man was evil, that Rome could not be 
“eternal” although it was called the Eternal City, that every empire m the 
past, Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria, Persia, Macedon, had passed away, and so 
would Rome in God’s own time But why be afraid? Things which are 
seen are temporal; things which are spiritual are eternal Thus Augusune 
fomukted a philosophy of history, which endured all through the Middle 
Ag^ and is »11 believed by many --the idea of God m history, 
t A few othw blamed the Germans, and mt the nor the CJmst£ans> 
for the of the lifSi century, and Salvfen, a priest of Masnseillea Sew 

a work entitled TM G^iV^rmne^ of God 
Otonus, $alyian argued that misfortune and suffierii^ are the lot of the 
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human race m all ages, heathen and Christian alike, and that the Germans 
were morally a better people than the Romans The Germans were barbarians, 
but their private life and political conduct were both superior to the Romans, 
whose pristine virtues had degenerated* 

“In what respect,” he asked, “can our customs be preferred to those of the 
Goths and Vandals, or even compared with them ^ The Romans oppress 

each other with exorbitant taxes What place is there where the sub- 
stance of widows and orphans is not devoured by officials? None but the 
great is secure from the depredations of these plundering brigands 
Many have fled to the Germans, seeking Roman humanity among the 
Barbarians because they cannot bear barbarian inhumanity among the 
Romans For they would rather live free under an appearance of slavery 
than live as captives under an appearance of liberty , , There is vice in the 
life of all the Barbarians But are their offenses as bad as ours ? Are they as 
cruel, as faithless, as inhuman, as immoral as we Romans are ? I say no ” 

The changes in the nature and content of European culture wrought during 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries were no less great than the pohtical, 
institutional, social, and economic transformation The Latin 
language gradually fell away from its classical form The 
structure and the syntax changed in important particulars 
Old words changed their meaning, new words were introduced of a Biblical 
and ecclesiastical nature by the triumph of Christianity, the language of the 
common people of the Roman Empire (sermo plebetus)^ hitherto a mere 
vernacular, penetrated into the written language and corrupted the classical 
form; latimzed German words also crept into the language At the same 
time the classical spirit declmed, because Latin literature was of pagan author- 
ship and expressed a pagan culture, to which the Church was hostile Pope 
Gregory the Great reprimanded a bishop for reading the classics, and would 
have destroyed all ancient Latm literature if he could have done so The new 
Christian literature consisted of theological works, sermons, tracts, lives of 
martyrs and saints, hymns, pious poetry, and works in ecclesiastical history 
In the East this literature, of course, was written m Greek, in the West in 
Latin The Church in the East was less hostile to classicism than the Latm 
Church in the West, and the Greek language was not so radically altered as 
was Latin Medieval Greek resembled classical Greek more than medieval 
Latin resembled classical Laun 

The passing of the Roman Empire and the triumph of die Church resulted 
in the collapse of secular architecture Churches became" the only important 
buildings The first great churches were either pagan temples * 
or pubhc buildings which the Church appropnated and only 
slightly remodelled their interiors to meet the necessmes of 
Christian worship The great buildings of the imperial period were prevail- 
ingly of basihca form, that is to say, the ground plan was a rectangle divided 
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into three aisles, a central aisle or nave (from navis, a ship, because the shape of 
It resembled the deck of a ship) which extended from the mam western door 
to the choir or chancel at the eastern end, immediately behind the altar The 
two side aisles were separated from the nave by an arcade of semicircular 
arches, and columns These columns sustained the roof of the nave, which was 
one story higher than the roof of the aisles and supported the walls of the nave 
and the clearstory or upper rows of windows The roof was usually a timber 
one, for the art of building declined along with everything else in this age, and 
early Christian architects were incapable of making roofing of concrete or 
stone The only novelty which Christian architecture introduced in modifica- 
Don of this ancient ground plan was the semicircular apse which extended be- 
yond the eastern end of the nave The apse was used as a chapel and for cen- 
turies no other chapel was known 

The oldest Christian art originated m the catacombs or earliest Christian 
burial grounds When the peace of the Church was established in the fourth 
century this art emerged above ground and was transferred to 
Early c/iMtan at t basihcas Naturally the pictures, the statuary, and sym- 
bolical decorations were illustrative of Biblical and Christian subjects Inci- 
dents m the life of Christ were the favorite themes, followed by events m the 
lives of the apostles and the martyrs 

Both m literature and in art a slow decline of quality is observable through- 
out the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries, until in the seventh century the nadir 
of medieval culture is found The Latin language became corrupt and 
hideously ungrammatical Architecture and art became cruder and cruder 
in execution From this depth of degradation the CaroUngian renaissance, 
as we shall see later, rescued both* 
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THE EASTERN ROMAN OR BYZANTINE EMPIRE (395-641) 

After having completed its destmy, the old-world culture died out with the 
Roman Empire and new cultures were born — Byzantine and Mohammedan 
in the East, Chnsto-Latin and German in the West Constan- 
tine made one mistake if the object of his policy was to ^con^tmoph 
preserve the unity of the empire He failed to see when he splits Roman 
transferred the imperial capital to Byzantium that he left 
upon the Tiber a aty consecrated by a thousand years of history When he 
founded New Rome he ought to have destroyed Old Rome In those days 
It would not have been impossible if he had had the courage As Gibbon has 
wntten “Like Thebes or Carthage or Babylon, the name of Rome might 
have been erased from the earth ” Whether the world would have been the 
gainer by the preservation of the pohtical unity of the empire is another 
question, and one upon which it is idle to speculate. But by Icavmg 
Rome standing Constantine made the division between East and West 
inevitable. 

The western and Lann half of Rome’s once great empire — for m theory 
the Roman Empire was always one state with two emperors — disappeared 
in the storms of the fifth century All (hat survived of it was the debris of 
Its institutions and its laws, and the fiction of its continuance m which both 
the Roman Church and the German kings mdulged 
In the East, however, where Constantine had estabhshed a New Rome, 
the empire persisted as a real state and an effective government in spite of 
the fact that its culture was Greek and Oriental, and not 
Latin For the very use of the Latm language vamshed fay the 
middle of the six^ century. The dynasty of Theodosius the 
Great expired with his grandson Theodosius II in 450, whom Atnla black- 
mailed for tribute for years He is best remembered for the great codification 
of the Roman law (Theodosian Code) made m his reign (438), through 
which much Roman law, which would otherwMc have perished, has been 
preserved This code profoundly influenced the early Jaws of the Ostro- 
goths, the Visigoths, and die Burgundians The code of me Fran^ was less 
affected by it, and remamed much mcafc Germanic 
The big problem of the imperial government at this time was what to 
do with the Ostrogoths, who ^d been released fisom Hunmsh captivity by 
the death of Attila and the collapse of bs barbattc “empire.” They were 
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lodged in Moesia and Thrace — where Alanc and his people had been before 
— and in dire distress For the long Hunnish occupation of the provinces m 
the valley of the Danube had reduced them to ruination Like the West Goths 
previously, the East Goths demanded some region for their 
own to setde in, (a Heimland or Homeland), and if 
the government would not consent to such a grant of 
territory the East Goths threatened to occupy it by force The emperors 
wheedled them with promises until finally the grave Ostrogothic chieftain 
Theodoric would endure it no longer, and demanded Italy for his people 
The hard-pressed Emperor Zeno consented It was all one to him whether 
Odovaker or Theodoric ruled Italy as his viceroy In 489 Theodoric invaded 
Italy and near Verona defeated Odovaker, who found refuge in Ravenna as 
Hononus had done m 402, while the Ostrogoths rapidly conquered the whole 
peninsula In 493 Theodoric treacherously murdered Odovaker By this time 
he had also acquired possession of the provinces of Pannonia, Noricum, and 
Raetia north of the Alps, and Sicily, too, so that the Ostrogothic Kingdom 
was of vast dimension 

Theodoric was the most cultured of all the barbarian kmgs of the Age 
of the Migrations, and his people were the most civilized Their occupation 
of Italy did no injury to the native population, in fact, The- 
odoric was jealous to preserve their rights and to reconcile the * ^ 

Italians to the German domination To this end he preserved the Roman law 
among them, made public improvements, kept up the games of the circus, 
except gladiatorial combats which the Church had made the Emperor Hono- 
rius abolish, retained the ancient anmna ot public dole of food to the populace 
m the cities, and maintained the Roman school and university system His 
taxation was hght, his administration just 

But in spite of all his efforts Theodoric could not overcome the hatred of 
the Itahans against the Goths, for they were orthodox Chris- 
tians, and the Goths, like all the Germans, were Anans and Rchgtous pohey 
therefore heretics in the eyes of the Cathohes, who hated the 
sight of Anan churches side by side with Catholic churches^ 

In 527 Justinian became emperor He was of that same tough Illyrian stock 
from whic|i Aurclian and Probus and Diocletian had sprung, he was a sol 
dier, and nephew of the previous emperor, Justin (518-527), ^mperorlustmim 
who had been captain of the imperial guard For six years 
Justinian hardly knew whether he would reign or not Two powerful factions 
were at strife in Constantinople, the Blues and the Gr^ns, names borrowed 
from the colors of the jockeys in the hippodrome Each was formed of influ- 
ential associated with business and professional interest, and corrupt 

officials in the admimstrauon Neither party represented any prindple — 
they signified no more than the **Ins” and the *‘Outs7’ Justinian was 
a Blue 
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The watchword of the Greeks was *‘Nika” — “Win In 533 the Nika not 
broke out in the hippodrome and speedily spread to the rest of the city The 
imperial palace, the great church of St Sophia, the imperial library, and many 
other edifices were burned The emperor is said to have quailed before the 
violence But the Empress Theodora, whose father had been a circus attend- 
ant, was like Lady Macbeth and screwed her husband’s courage to the stick- 
ing point She hasuly sent couriers to two commanders guarding the frontier 
provinces along the lower Danube, Belisarius and Mundo, the latter a nephew 
of Attila, their arrival in the distracted capital turned defeat into victory The 
Nika was destroyed, thirty thousand dead lay on the sand of the hippodrome 
No hand was ever again raised against Justinian 

Though of barbarian lineage, Justinian was a thorough Roman in spirit 
and policy His ambition was to destroy all the German kingdoms in the 
, West, to restore the shrunken Roman Empire to its former 

Jiisiwtan arms \ i i i 

tof^store vast dimensions Moreover, Justinian was intensely orthodox 

Roman Empire determined to stamp out Ananism It was a program 

doomed to failure, in part at least The making of western Europe for cen- 
turies to come was to be in the hands of the German kings and the Church 
of Rome The conquest of Vandal Africa in a single year (533) by Belisarius 
was an easy one, for the Vandals were weakened by a century of living in 
a hot country, they had intermarried with the native Phoenician and Numid- 
lan stock When the conquest was completed, Justinian re-established the 
former impenal administrative system, except that the various provinces were 
more firmly compacted together by the abolition of the distinction between 
civil and military authority established by Diocletian, and the union of both 
authontics in the hands of a single governor, soon afterwards designated an 
“exarch/* 

It took Justinian nineteen years to effect the conquest of Ostrogothic Italy 
(536-555) The East Goths were not a degenerate people like the Vandals 
and fought valiantly, and the acrimony between the Catholic 
P^P^l^^ion and the Anan Goths frightfully embittered the 
conflict Signs were not wanting of the impending struggle 
even before Theodonc died in 526 The king grew morbidly suspicious in his 
old age of hi$ Itahan subjects, and in the year before he died, he executed the 
two greatest among the Roman nobles, Boethius and Symmachus,*for alleged 
conspiracy against him. Probably they were innocent, and Catholic opinion 
has made martyrs of them The cultural loss in their death was as great as 
the moral loss, JPor-these two were great scholars and ancient Latin classical 
scholar^hijp may be said to have perished with them Before the end of this 
^lA century^ Pope Gregory I forbade the reading of classical literature by 
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Heresy played a large part in the politics of the fifth and sixth centunes 
It is widely believed that the doctrinal disputes of the medieval Church prac- 
acally terminated with the formulation of the Catholic doc- 
trine at the Council of Chalcedon in 451, and that thereafter 
the Church was a united entity clearly separated from all 
heretics But this is an error Actually the separation of these sects was not 
consummated until the Mohammedan conquest when the lands m which these 
two sects had most adherents were wrenched from the Eastern Roman 
Empire The two most important of these heretic groups were the Monoph- 
ysites and the Dyophysites The former believed in the single nature of 
Christ, le, that He was perfect man, the latter taught the double nature 
of Christ, 1 e , that He was at the same time perfect God and perfect man, 
and yet absolutely one Each sect called the other heretical and over-empha- 
sized its favorite doctrine Alexandria was the seat of the Monophysite heresy, 
Antioch the seat of the other Syria, however, was divided in her sympathies, 
the Greek-speaking towns being opposed to the Syriac-speakmg and Monoph- 
ysite countryside Moreover, the monks in both countries were predomi- 
nandy of Monophysite persuasion, for the doctrine had a strong appeal for 
minds of a mystic and ascetic cast 

The imperial government’s object was to secure peace and rehgious uni- 
formity within the empire But a spirit of inchoate and inarticulate nation- 
ality actuated both Egyptians and Syrians and strove against this “uniformity” 
policy In other words, these heresies were instruments of opposition to im- 
perial rule in the two countries concerned 

The government had always one purpose m its deahngs with these heretic 
groups But poUucal circumstances caused changes m its policy from time 
to time In the years 470 to 533 the “Empire” meant only the poitucalcoimdera- 
eastern part of the Roman Empire The Emperor Zeno, con- twnsmtrcaiment 
sidenng the West as good as lost to the empire, no longer 
had any reason to conciliate western prejudices, and so m the Henettcon (481) 
turned to make peace with the malcontents m Egypt and Syria But he could 
not satisfy both of them, for whichever decision he made would antagonize 
the other He preferred the Monophysite confession, choosmg to keep Egypt 
at the risk of losing Syria rather than to keep Syria and lose Egypt The 
Western Ejnpire at this time was regarded as lost to the Germans after the 
failure of Leo’s expedition against the Vandals until Justinian’s conquest of 
them m 533* Wi^ Justinian the recovery of Italy is the cardinal point 
of policy Italy could n6t be retained without the good-will of the pope, so 
the Church of Rome had to be conciliated and that could only be done 
by the emperor’s acceptance of the doctrine of Chalcedon, even if Egypt 
and the East were estranged thereby The one concession that would have 
appeased an estranged East could not be given for fear of offending the 
West 
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In 536 Rome was so certain of its grip upon the emperor that Pope Aga- 
petus himself made the journey to Constantinople and clinched matters His 
coming settled the issue The war with the Goths for the 
^ * recovery of Italy was impending and Justinian knew that he 
could not offend the Church of Rome Agapetus stopped all idea of any 
religious compromise with the eastern sectaries And so by a fatality, the 
antagonism between orthodoxy and the eastern heretic sects hardened into 
a rupture which the Mohammedan conquests in the end made permanent 
The popes and the senatorial noblesse had long hoped for a “new Theo- 
dosius’* to suppress heresy and were jubilant over Justinian’s intense ortho- 
doxy and his conquest of the Vandals They urged the em- 
Easurn'Empife peror to extend his arms to Italy In 536 General Belisarius 

conquers Italy f j j -kt i a i ^ i_ i 

landed at Naples An almost spontaneous insurrection broke 
out m Italy, in which all classes of the native population, nobles, freemen, 
serfs, and slaves of Catholic religion participated No quarter was given Rome 
endured three sieges and three times changed hands as the tide of victory 
or defeat rolled back and forth Vitiges, the Ostrogoth king, was taken cap- 
tive to Constantinople His successor, the heroic Totila, earned on the struggle 
with some success after Belisarius was recalled to resist the Persians in 540 
In 544 Belisarius returned and in the five ensuing years recovered Rome and 
most of Italy In 549 he was again recalled and replaced by Narses who 
defeated and slew Totila m 552 By 555 the conquest of Italy was completed 
and the Ostrogothic kingdom destroyed The Exarchate of Ravenna was 
estabhshed on its rums, for Rome was no longer a center of government By 
now it had become the city of the popes The condition of Italy was appalling 
Cities and whole provinces were ruined, the population had declined catas- 
trophically from war, famine, and disease Agriculture had almost ceased, 
thousands of acres had gone over to bramble and swamp, packs of wolves in- 
vaded villages and towns When, m 568, the Lombards invaded the country, 
three years after Justinian’s death, the Po valley was so decimated and desti- 
tute that It could offer no resistance 

In spite of the great effort which Justinian had expended on the conquest 


of Africa and Italy, he was not content No sooner was the conquest of Italy 
concluded than he turned his arms against the Visigothic 
kingdom of Spam, which at that time was torn by civil 
strife A Byzantine army and fleet were sent to Spain and the 
southeast part of the peninsula, and Cordova, Carthagena, and Malaga were 
taken The Eastern R.oman Empire was able to retain its territory m Spam 
until 629, but unable to extend its conquest further Small as this acquisition 
was^ tod short as was tts possession, nevertheless, it gave time and room for 
the penetration bf Byzantine culture mm Spain, the influence of which was 
bnth m art and architecture Spanish students even went to Con- 
m perfect their education, Justinian’s anti-German pohey had 
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been largely successful, but he failed in Spam and never even attempted to 
conquer Frankish Gaul 

Justinian’s wars in the West, especially the Ostrogothic War, which de- 
stroyed the pohtical unity of Italy for over a thousand years, have been con- 
demned by historians The Goths, though Anan, were Chris- 
tian, too, and m ume they might have become Catholic as 
the West Goths did in 589 There is another aspect of Jus- 
tinian's western wars to be considered The wars dangerously weakened the 
Eastern Roman Empire precisely at the time when the Persian Empire was 
most formidable Ever since its establishment by the Sassamd dynasty m 
226, Persia had been a menace to Roman rule in the Orient, and war between 
the two empires was almost chronic In 244 the Eastern Empire lost Armenia, 
in 258, after Emperor Valerian was captured in battle and died in captivity, 
It lost Nisibis and Edessa in Asia Minor and Antioch in Syria There were 
three Perso-Roman wars in the fourth century, m the fifth century Persia 
was too engaged in conflict with the Huns and other Turkish tribes on its 
eastern frontier to wage war m the West But m the sixth century Persia 
again became most formidable under its great ruler, Chosroes I, the Great 
(Anushirwan the Just, 531-579), who was, it is to be observed, almost 
exaedy contemporary with Justiman 

Centuries back, men hke Constantine and Diocletian realized that the 
greatest menace of the Roman Empire was Persia, not the Gerjuans, for that 
reason Constantine had removed the imperial capital from 

« ^ 1 -r^ 1 1 t T War with Persia 

Rome to Constantinople But the lesson was lost upon Jus- 
tinian, who wasted time and money and armies upon fruitless conquest of 
the West when Asia Minor, Syria, Egypt, indeed all of Rome’s territories 
m the Orient were imperilled by Persia Two states, two civilizations, two 
rehgions were in conflict In 533, when beginning his German wars, Justinian 
preferred to pay tribute (11,000 pounds of gold) to Persia rather than have 
two wars on his hand at once The peace lasted for seven years, at the end 
of which Chosroes, taking advantage of the unexpected difficulty which Jus- 
tinian found in subduing Italy, renewed hostility, and captured Antioch 
Belisanus, as we have seen, was recalled from Italy and sent into Syria In 
545 a truce was made, which was broken in 549 Years of desultory fightilig 
along the Perso-Roman frontiers ensued, for Chosroes I at that tune was busy 
extending his empire towards India, and in making an expedition into Arabia 
(562), a campaign destined later to have a profound effect upon Mohamme- 
danism For Mohammed was born ten years afterwards and the memory of 
this brief Persian conquest of Arabia iSred the imagination of militant Islam to 
conquer the Persian Empire 

The administrative system of the Eastern Roman Empire under Justinian 
was a continuation of that established by Diocletian and Constantine It was 
highly Centralized and bureaucratic, the court was magnificent and sti0 with 
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Archtteeture 


etiquette Corruption and graft abounded Taxation was heavy The cost of 
the government and the court was enormous, to say nothing of the cost of the 
wars Yet the revenues were equal to the demand The com- 
^a7mtntarauon^ mcrce of Constantinople, Alexandria, and Antioch was great, 
and that of lesser cities in proportion The urban popula- 
tion of the empire was composed of skilled artisans — the best m the 
world — and enterprising shopkeepers, in the rural areas, was a rich pro- 
prietary class — the dunatoi, or powerful — on whose vast estates dwelt 
millions of hardworking peasants The Mediterranean and the Red Sea were 
thronged with merchant shipping Through the ports along the north coast 
of the Black Sea came wheat, ship stores as tar and hempen rope, and slaves 
from Russia Through the eastern ports like Colchis passed 
ommerce goods from China and India, on whose transit the Persian 
government imposed heavy duties Silk was the most prized of these com- 
modities 

Like almost all great rulers, Justinian was a magnificent builder The 
destruction of public buildings in 533 gave him opportunity to build greater 
A kite tur Structures, notably the new Church of St Sophia, which 
^ ^ marked a revolution in the history of architecture, because of 
Its great dome and pendentives, or groined ceilings supported by a single 
pillar St Sophia was also an event in the history of Byzanune art, especially 
mosaic work, in which hitherto the churches at Ravenna had excelled 
Justinian’s ecclesiastical policy has been described as caesaro-papism The 
emperor jealously kept the government of the Church in his own hands, 
the patriarch of Constantinople was spmtual head of the 
policy Greek Church, but otherwise his jurisdiction was limited 
The emperor filled vacant bishoprics, exacted fees for ecclesi- 
astical patronage, and controlled church revenues Only the Basilian monks 
were exempt from secular control Justinian’s rigid, not to say ferocious, 
orthodoxy was one both of prmciple and policy Heresy and schism jeopard- 
ized imperial unity and made for provincial secession Heresy had a political 
slant The Egyptians and Syrians found in their favorite religious beliefs a 
means of undermining the Byzantine domination over them Since orthodoxy 
spelled Byzantine overlordship and administrative unity, heresy became the 
one form of protest on the part of the onental populations against their rulers 
The greatest and most enduring of all Justinian’s enterprises was his great 
codification of the Roman law, which far surpassed even the previous Theo- 
dojsian Code, This is the Corpus Juris Ctvths, in four parts 
Insufuies^ a law tsextbook, (2) Code, an abndgment of the 
^ ' resenpts aod edicts of the Roman emperors, (3) Digest, a 

^ ^ s&amriW and pmetcarian law o£ the past, (4) 

’ ovto makingi This last is m Greek, 

; or^ even understood m all 
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the lands of the eastern Mediterranean, even at Constantinople This cleavage 
of culture reflected the political division between the East and the West 

Byzantine culture cultivated and preserved the Greek classical literature 
to a far greater degree than the West cultivated the Latin classical literature 
There was no fanatical prejudice against it because it was of 
pagan authorship and reflected the mind of the pagan world 
In the Byzantine Empire education did not become a proficiency of the 
laity only, and secular schools never disappeared as was the case in the West 
But Greek science, except medicine, almost vanished When a mob in Alex- 
andria led by furious and fanatical monks in 415 destroyed the Serapeum 
which housed the second Alexandrian library — a not in which Theon, the 
last Greek mathematician, and his brilliant daughter Hypatia were murdered, 
the tradition of Alexandrian science was destroyed The last blow came in 
529 when Justinian closed the school at Athens Greek science henceforth was 
preserved by the Nestorian Syrians, through whom it was transmitted to 
Persia When the Arabs conquered Persia and Syria m the seventh cen- 
tury the legacy of Greek science passed to them through Arabic-Jewish trans- 
lations of Syrian translations of the original Greek treatises 

The woes of the Eastern Roman Empire accumulated in the time of Jus- 
tinian’s successors The treasury was empty The Lombards penetrated fur- 
ther in Italy The lower Danube was again a source of anxiety of 

In this region the collapse of the Hunmc Empire had given Mats on the 
room for the penetration of new and savage nations known 
before, but for the first time now really formidable The shock of the Ger- 
man invasions had fallen almost exclusively on the West; now a succession 
of barbarian peoples were settled north of the Danube These were hordes of 
Avars, Slavs, and Bulgarians,^ racially and hnguistically disunguishable, but 
otherwise inextricably intermixed, along with whom ware lesser tribes of 
obscure history 

Their appearance presaged a momentous change m Balkan history. Jus- 
tinian had managed to keep these wild peoples m restraint by an intricate 
policy of bribery, threats, and double-deahng, playing tribe against tribe, 
checking one people against another So successftd was he that a Byzantine 
chronicler has recorded that ‘%e would have destroyed the barbanans with- 
out fighting if he had lived long enough 

The swirl of tribes and nations set m motion by the prodigious power of 
the Huns in the fifth century in southeastern Europe continued to whirl m 
tumultuous eddies of barbaric peoples all through the sixth 
century The Avars, like the Huns before them, enslaved 
the tribes around them, most of whom were Slavs The two peoples who 

^ Bul^a was an ethnic designation for three district groujw of peqiles, one on 
the upper Volga, one in the Euxmo-Caspian region, and one on the lower Danube* 
All were of mixed Turkish and Slavic origin. 
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successfully resisted them were the Antae between the Dniester and the 
Dnieper, “the bravest of the Slavs/’ and the Bulgars, whose seat was above 
the head of the Caspian Sea in the valley of the Volga Justinian used both 
of them against the Avars, although they sometimes got out of hand and 
were enemies instead of alhes 

In 534 the Slavs and Bulgars had momentarily crossed the Danube into 
Thrace, in 538 the Huns invaded Moesia, in 540 they ravaged Thrace, 
Illyncum, and Greece as far as the Isthmus of Corinth, in 
^eak^hrough 546 there was another Hunmsh invasion, m 547 the Slavs 

Danube devastated Illyncum as far as the Adriatic, m 551 a band of 

Slavs pillaged Thrace and reached the Aegean, in 552 some Slavs threatened 
Salonika and settled in the locality, in 558 the Huns penetrated Thrace, and 
outriders from among them appeared before Constantinople, in 562 the Huns 
reappeared Finally, under Justinian’s successors the Danubian frontier and 
system of fortresses crumbled In the last years of his reign, Justiman had 
to humble his pride and pay annual tribute to die khan of the Avars, the 
most formidable of these foes 

Then suddenly came a turn of events which marks an epoch in European 
history The fierce German Langobeards (later Lombards), with the half- 
subjugated Heruli among them, were lodged in lower Pan- 
noma above the bend of the Danube and had also destroyed 
the kingdom of the Gepids (another German tribe) m what 
is now Hungary But in 568 the ruined condition of Italy after the Gothic 
War beckoned them and in 568 the Lombards abandoned their seats on the 
Danube and began to invade Italy Immediately the Avars moved into the 
vast vacated territory, a paradise for their flocks and herds of cattle and 
horses* A horse-nation, the Avars speedily imposed their domination upon the 
Slavic tribes between the Oder and the Elbe, and carried their arms clear to 
the Baltic on the north and as far west as Thuringia, although no German 
tribe was ever subjugated by them No Avar effort was made to conquer 
the Saxons on the lower Elbe, the Franks on the Saale, the Bavarians on Nab 
and upper Danube* “Avaria,*" if this huge region of sprawling territories may 
be so called, was a formidable state in central and southeastern Europe, 
which kept the Germans in the West and the Byzantine Empire in the East 
in terror It was an Avarized-Slav and a Slavonized-Avar state, one in which 
the conquered Slavs were made to plough and sow and reap, while the mas- 
terful Avars raided central Europe far and wide m summertime, returning 
to camp upon the Slavonic peasantry in winter ^ 

In 580 the Avar cbiefeun started with a rude flotilla down the Danube, and 
bottle-neck di q>untry between that river and the Save, appeared 
began tp cspnstruct a over the rivers Sirmium was 

to modern Belgrade at the conflu- 
el fee Save Wife fee Damfee, the Roman Singidum^mL 
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the old capital of Diocletian’s prefecture of Illyricum and a key position in the 
Balkans After two years of siege it fell into the hands of the Avars in 582 The 
Avar Empire extended from the Baltic almost to the 
Adriatic Meantime the government had been occupied with 
other barbarians, who, during the siege of Sirmium, 
had poured over Thrace and Thessaly, and even approached the long walls 
of Constantinople, leaving in their wake a red and black horror of murder 
and fire 

In order to withstand the pressure of the Slavs and Avars and to check 
Persia, the new emperor, Maurice (582-602), left the exarch of Ravenna and 
the pope without support against the Lombards in ItaH, and 
bent all his efforts to protect the Balkan peninsula and Asia 
Minor Fortunately, a contested succession m Persia gave 
Maurice a chance to intervene in behalf of Chosroes 11, who recovered his 
throne, and in gratitude made peace with Constantinople, so that in 592 the 
emperor was able to transport his eastern army to Europe and employ all 
his military power against the Slavs and Avars But the condition of the 
treasury compelled a rigid economy In the first year of his reign (582) 
Maurice had reduced the soldiers’ pay by a quarter In 602 the emperor deter- 
mined to relieve the burden of taxes m the Balkan provinces by compelling 
the soldiery to winter beyond the Danube and support themselves at the 
expense of their foes *‘The army heard the news with consternation bar- 
barian tribes were ranging over the country on the further side of the nver, 
the calvary was worn out with the marches of the summer, their booty would 
purchase them the pleasures of civilized life The result was that the army 
mutimed and put up one of its generals named Phokas as emperor The 
rebels captured Constantinople Maunce and five of his sons were taken 
down to the harbor of Chakedon* The boys were beheaded one after an- 
other in their father’s sight, down to a litde child whose nurse tried desper- 
ately to save him by substituting her own babe Maurice was then beheaded 
and tiie bodies were thrown into the sea The oldest son, who was absent, was 
tracked down later and put to death 

Thus perished one of the ablest of Byzantmc emperors. Equally expert m 
military and civil administration, Maunce clearly had perceived that since 
the empire was fighting on many fronts for its very existence, the sharp dis- 
tinction made by the Diocletid-Constantmian reforms and which Justmian had 
preserved, must be broken down It was he, and not Justinian, who coined the 
title and created the office of exarch Maunce also redistributed the provinces, 
making new combinations of them for greater administrative efficiency, a 
step in the evolution of the system of military themes, by which military 
Mithonty was made supenor to civil authority in the provmces everywhere 
The nev? Emperor Phokas (602-610) was a cruel and tyrannical tuler 
Persia, whom the late emperor had befriended, at once resumed war Constant- 
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tinople was too terrorized to rebel, but Egypt and Africa, which groaned 
under Phokas’s exactions and hideous tortures in 608 dared to do so The 
initiative was taken in Carthage by Heraclius, the son of the 
Bmperoi phokas Maurice’s generals Both countries 

furnished men and money In 610 a double army landed at Thessalonika and 
advanced overland upon Constantinople, the fleet which had transported it, 
with figures of the Virgin at the mastheads, appeared under the sea-walls of 
the Golden Horn on October 3 With this support from the outside the popu- 
lace of Constantinople rebelled, even the imperial ministers joined in the 
revolt. On the second day Phokas was dragged aboard Heraclius’s flag-ship 
and without the formality of a trial butchered on the deck, three of his 
hated ministers suffered the same fate On the afternoon of the same day, 
Heraclius was crowned by the patriarch Phokas’s last act before he was taken 
was to sink all the imperial treasure in the Bosphorus, where it remains to 
this day 

The reign of Heraclius is eventful for the final chapter in the history of the 
long duel between the Eastern Roman Empire and the medieval Persian 
_ TT Empire was written in it Persia had earned her victorious 

EtnpeiorHeraclms ^ itm 

and Pei Stan arms over Armenia, Syria, Galatia, and Phrygia in Asia Minor 
conquest before the fall of Phokas The accession of Heraclius made no 

change In 612 Cappadocia was overrun, in 614 Damascus was taken, in 615 
Jerusalem was captured, and the conquest of Egypt soon followed In 620 
Ancyra, the key to central Asia Minor (now the capital of the Turkish 
Empire), fell and before the year ended a powerful Persian army lay en- 
camped across the strait within a mile of Constantinople Only the sea pro- 
tected Constantinople If the Persians developed a sea-power equal to their 
land-power the days of the Eastern Roman Empire seemed numbered 
The emperor, almost in despair, thought of abandoning Constantinople 
and removing the imperial capital to Carthage, but the bold conduct of the 
patriarch and the protest of citizens deterred him Heraclius 
lei^ulpersmns off his momentary weakness What Alexander the 

Gteat had done he resolved to do There is a remarkable paral- 
lelism between the two campaigns The Persians’ lack of sea-power pointed 
out the way qf attack. In 622 Herachus disembarked an army in the Gulf of 
Issus and defeated the Persian general almost on the site of Alexander’s first 
victory. In the next year Armenia was recovered 
Chosrocs M countered by makmg an alliance with the Avars to strike Con- 
st^tnhnople m the rear, while a Persian army was to make a frontal attack 


PH It Tl^ laj^er attempt fole4 but the "Avar surpnse” m 625 threw Con- 
mio a state of consternation, even though it did not succeed 
ywrs> the emperor was away from his capital, keeping 
wd m the enemy’s cdpuVy . At the end of the 

Were defeated at Nineveh 
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(December 12), Chosroes II fled as Danus had done centuries before, and 
Heraclius advanced to Ctesiphon, the Persian capital, but retired without 
assaulting it For the Persian army mutinied, killed Chosroes II, and his son 
Kobad II made peace with Heraclius on the basis of surrender of all con- 
quests The Feast of the Elevation of the Cross is the Church’s commemora- 
tion of the Christian recovery of Jerusalem 

The years of the Persian Empire were soon to be numbered In 633 the first 
of many Mohammedan armies swept up out of Arabia Within the year the 
whole territory west of the Euphrates fell into the hands of 
the Arabs, and their ravages soon extended over Mesopo- Penmn 
tamia In 637 Ctesiphon was taken and in 638 Susiana and 
Persia proper, le, the original province from which the whole Persian 
Empire took its name, were invaded The collapse came in 641 m the battle 
of Nehavend (“victory of victories”) 

A new force now entered the arena of history The triumphs of Islam began 
The greatest revolution in the history of western Asia and the Near East 
since the conquests of Alexander the Great was under way 
The long domination of European power over the lands of 
the East and over Africa, which had lasted since Alexander’s conquests 
(336-323 B C ) was at an end Heraclius, in his old age, could find no com- 
fort m the rum of his ancient foe, for when he died in 641 he saw the loss 
of Syna and Egypt to Islam It was the end of an era It was also the begin- 
ning of an epoch — one which was to culminate five hundred years later 
in the crusades Western Europe required five centuries before it could be 
ready for that tremendous enterprise, and we must now revert to the West and 
follow the history of France, England, Germany, Italy, Spam, and the Church 
of Rome before returmng to the East again 
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THE RISE OF THE PAPACY 
THE ORIGIN AND SPREAD OF MONASTICISM 
THE CONVERSION OF ENGLAND 


Early Church 
msitiuttons 


In previous pages the important of the Church in the formation of a new 
avilization in the fourth and fifth centuries has been shown Christianity 
became the state religion of the Later Roman Empire, the 
c/wcA bishops everywhere were influential personages in the govern- 
ments of the Barbarian kings The Church, in short, was an 
important ecclesiastical, political, economic, and social institution 
Two particular developments, destined to exert an enormous influence upon 
medieval bstory, are to be considered These are the rise of the papacy, and 
the origin and spread of monasticism Although historically distinct move- 
ments, these two great institutions became intimately associated 
In order to imdcrstand the rise of the papacy one must go back to the 
development of the episcopal organization of the Church In the Apostolic 
Age, le, file first century, the organization of the Church 
was of the simplest sort Being a rural rehgious movement m 
the beguming, the earliest congregations were clusters of 
pious villagers, one of whom was the presbyter or priest sometimes de- 
senbed m the Gospels and Pauhne Epistles as “elder” or “pastor”, each village 
formed a parish ^ These Chrisuans usually met in private houses, though 
as toleration or indifference towards the new behef increased, churches were 
sometimes erected in the larger cities 

But early Chnstiamty soon became an urban, not a rural movement In 
Antioch "they were first called Christians,” as the Book of 
relates With the exception of the Epistle to the Galatians 
and fiiose to mdividuals such as Titus and Timothy, all of 
St Paul’s epistles are addressed to city congregattons Early Christianity 
expanded along the hncs of trade and the mihtary roads of the Roman 
Empire Accordingly, m a large city would be found several churches and 
several parishes This increase of the number of churches and the congrega- 
tions raised the importance of the presbyter, or priest, and at the same time 
induced supervision and centralization The government of the Church 
began to be systematized In this change the Church quite natutafly, perhaps 

^ From the Greek word a collection of houses or a village, the word 

“piroc|3al” is also dmv«4 from it , 
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unconsciously, imitated the imperial administration All the churches and 
parishes in a given territory, sometimes a whole province, sometimes part 
of a province, were admimstrauvely united under a bishop,^ who had jurisdic- 
tion over every priest and congregation within the area, which was called a 
diocese ^ 

Origmally the bishop of the chief city of each of the civil dioceses 
into which Diocletian had divided the Roman Empire was theoretically 
independent of and equal to each of the rest But this could not 
last In the Thracian diocese Constantinople took the place of ^ ^ ^ 
Heraclea, and in the Illyrian diocese Rome took the place of Thessalonica By 
degrees Rome, Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, Ephesus, and Caesarea 
emerged from the other metropolitan sees {seats) as superior in power Soon 
Ephesus and Caesarea disappeared from the higher rank, an appeal from all 
the dioceses having been granted by the Fourth Oecumenical Council to Con- 
stantinople, and Jerusalem being elevated by a decree of the same council 
and by an ordmance of Theodosius II over Caesarea Then a process of 
elimination took place Antioch never got over the hostility towards it by its 
support of Nestorius whom the Council of Ephesus condemned in 431 AX) 
Similarly the condemnation of two Alexandrian heretics by the Council of 
Chalcedon in 451 A D gave a deadly blow to the prestige of Alexandria 
Finally the three southern patnarchates were ravaged by the Arabs m the 
seventh century Thus there remained only the two rivals, Old Rome and 
New Rome (Constantinople), one representing the West, the other the East 

Simultaneously with this process of ecclesiastical centralization of the 
Church went another development of a very different nature This was the 
growth of the rehgious authority of the bishops* As heretical 
beliefs multiplied and the number of heretical sects increased, apoaohe 
the alarm of the Church augmented lest the Oruth of Christ’s 
teaching be perverted or destroyed. Excommunication of these dissidents from 
the fold was without efFect For the heretics questioned How do you know 
that what we believe is wrong, and that what you believe is right ^ What is ‘‘the 
truth ixt Jesus For answer, the Church formulated the doctrine of apostolic 
succession, according to which every bishop was the direct suecessor of one 
of the twelve apostles whom Jesus had consecrated to preach His Tcachmg, 
so that the truth of Chnst’s teaching had descended generation after genera- 
tion to the bishops only, who spoke with His authority In other words, this 
meant that the whole body of bishops, the collective episcopate, consututed 
the Church, and that all other claimants to ecclesiastical authority were 

^The word is derived from Greek epscopos or overseer, whence Latin 
episcQpus and English bishop 

^ From the Greek word dtocesis, signifying a cutting through, an admin- 
istrative division Diodetian’s reforms introduced the s^silar diocese, but the 
official over it was called a vicar The Church borrowed both these terms hut 
used them in a different sense 
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deceived or deceivers Heretics were not of His fold The introduction of 
this prtnaple of authoiity within the Church is the corner-stone of its doctrine 
and Its power, and at the Council of Nicaea in 325 was conceded by the 
Emperor Constantine and asserted and formulated in the Nicene Creed 
Thus authority and dogma were correlative principles 
The next great change in the history of the Church was the development 
of the papacy Until the fourth century all bishops were legally equal in the 
constitution of the Church, although naturally the bishops 
of the great sees like Antioch, Alexandria and Constantinople 
m the East, and Rome and Carthage in the West were shown greater 
deference and were usually abler men than the bishops in small or rural sees 
These bishops were called patriarchs and their bishoprics designated as 
patriarchal sees But the recogmtion of them was one of admission of 
superiority only, that is to say, of influence But once the prmciple of authority 
was introduced and admitted, it was mevitable that the bishop of Rome — 
he cannot yet be denominated pope — would soon lay claim to supreme 
authority over the Church For if the principle of apostolic succession be 
admitted, then the bishop of Rome could make this claim to supremacy 
According to the doctrine of the Roman Catholic Church, Jesus gave to 
Peter precedence over the other apostles, endowed him with the "power of the 
keys,” appomted him His vicar on earth and declared him to be the “rock” 
on which the Church was founded And since the Church was founded for 
all time, it follows that the powers conferred upon Peter did not lapse with 
his death, but passed on to his successors, i c , to the popes The fundamental 
nature of this stupendous doctnne stands or falls with the authority of tlie 
scriptural texts upon which it is based The most important of these texts and 
the corner-stone of the whole papal edifice, is the passage in Matthew xvi, 
13-19* 


“Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my church, and the gates 
of Hell shall not prevail against it And I will give unto thee the keys of the 
Kingdom of Heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt bind on Earth shall be 
bound in Heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt loose on Earth shall be loosed 
in Heaven ” 

There is no evidence m the New Testament that St. Peter was ever in Rome 
But according to a very old and very strong tradition Peter was bishop of 
Rome for twenty-five years and was martyred in 67 A D If the 
emne mpremoty “Thou art Peter etc,*' be a Roman interpolation, as 

some have contended, m ordm: to increase fhe prerogative of the papacy, it 
m»st have been becatiae St. Peter already had been historically conneacd 
the Ghurch m Rome, It would seem that so remarkable an mterpre- 
dds iewssage would be sustained by a contmuous tradition of 

^ lacking in the case of 
Mtgus^p^ who d^d In 43(k various and dif- 
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fcrent interpretations are found among the patristic writers Indeed, St 
Augustine himself set forth three different interpretations of it 

The statement that Peter was bishop of Rome for twenty-five years is 
first found in the “Liberian Catalogue” which was compiled in 354 A D The 
oldest evidence that Peter was bishop of Rome is found in Irenaeus (about 
130-200 AD )j who merely says that “the blessed apostles (Peter and Paul) 
then founded and reared up dus Church (of Rome), and afterwards com- 
mitted unto Linus the office of the episcopate ” It is only m the epistle of 
Clement to James, the brother of Jesus, which is a pious forgery of the late 
second or early third century, that we have a full account of Peter ordaimng, 
not Linus, but Clement as his successor with full powers. The pseudo- 
Clement IS the sole documentary authority for the handing on by Peter of 
his exceptional authority, it was cited as genuine by the synod of Vaison 
in 442, and excepted from the apocryphal works condemned by Innocent I 
Leo I (440-61) was the first pope who justified the primacy of the papal see 
by appealing to the text “Thou art Peter ” 

Whatever the truth of this event is, during the succeeding centuries the 
power of the bishops of Rome grew, while that of the emperors dechned 
Leo I boldly asserted to the Emperor Marcian in 452 that “the q ^ 
basis of things secular is one thing, and die basis of things 
divine IS another " It was, in fact, the fiist approaching dissolution of the 
Roman Empire that made Leo Fs claims possible Other circumstances 
facilitated the growth of papal prerogaove The Monophysite controversy 
which rent the Church from the Council of Chalcedon in 451 to the accession 
of Justinian in 527, weakened the sc«s of Antioch and Alexandna and 
discredited Constantmople, Rome’s only «rious nval Thus fevored, the 
bishops of Rome claimed ecclesiastical supremacy, the right to regulate 
belief and to enforce the Church’s laws 

While the doctrine of Petrine supremacy has undoubtedly been the greatest 
single force m the elevation of the papacy — firom 451 on the bishop of 
Rome may, without hesutanon, be called pope— there were many other 
factors m its growth The first of these was the tradition attached to Rome 
itself 

It IS a coromoiqjlace of history that the removal of the imperial capital 
from Rome to the Btwphorus had a great influence in establishing the sway 
of the papacy over western Europe It was impossible for 
Constantine to transfer the tradition, die prestige, the mem- 
ones of the Eternal City to the New Rome, and what 
remained behind accrued to the authonty and dignity of the popes. The 
magic influence which the Eternal City had over men’s minds was so great 
that even after the Roman Empire ]^d disajqieaFed, Rome morally and 
ecdesiasucally still exerted its sway Moreover, Caduflic Rome to some degree 
preserved the contmuity between Pagan and Chrisdan Rcane. The p<^ 
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adopted the ancient Roman title Pontifex Maximus, the language of church 
services was Latin, pagan festivals were adapted to Christian celebrations, the 
gestures and the dress of the clergy were in many ways continuations of 
pagan forms, for centuries the popes dated their official documents according 
to imperial chronology, and not according to Christian chronology The 
proprietary wealth and political rule over the city of Rome and much of the 
territory surrounding it after Hononus removed the capital to Ravenna in 
402 enhanced the growth of papal political power m the peninsula 
The factor of the personality of some of the early popes must also be 
taken into account The Roman Church had the fortunate faculty of drawing 
able men to St Peter’s chair Clement I, Cornelius, Sylvester I, 
Damascus I, Leo I, Gelasius I, were born leaders of men 
Again as Aryan West Goths, Vandals, Burgundians, estab- 
hshed their kingdoms, the Church m these kingdoms clung closely to Rome 
The barbarian occupation consolidated Catholicism everywhere with the 
effect that the papal jurisdiction over these churches was enlarged The papal 
correspondence with all the western bishops was voluminous and constant 
As early as the middle of the fourth century the election of a pope often 
precipitated violence For the office was worth fighting for in the eyes of 
Roman polmcans, bodi lay and clerical In order to prevent breach of public 
peace m the future Theodonc issued a precept for the convention of a synod to 
draw up regulations for future papal elections to ensure their orderliness and 
tranquillity Theodonc’s object was to abolish the evils of canvassmg Odoacer 
interfered for the first time with the management and control of church 


property, \vhich had until then been left absolutely in the hands of the clergy 
The new law prohibited all alienations of ecclesiastical property 
The complete fixation of papal authority over the Church may be said to 
have been achieved in the pontificate of Gregory I, the Great (590--604), one 


Gregory fhe Great 


of the great heroes of medieval Christendom He came from 
one of the noble families of anaent Rome and had for seven 


years been papal legate at the court of the emperor in Constantinople vvhere 
he acquired an intense distaste for everything Greek, a prejudice which 
affected the dechne of the Greek language and literature m the West 
Gregory hiced a difiBcult pohtical situaaon The most important event in 
Italy in ilie sixth century was die invasion of the Lombards in 568, they 


Invasion of 
tomhmrds 


spread over the whole valley of the Po, where they made Pavia 
Aeir capital, and drove much of the population of the nc&x- 
coast towns like Aquilela, Padua, Bologna to find refuge in 


me iskads of the lagoons from which Veoice later was to arise The exarch at 


JWvenna and die pope, v^ose resources aided the eiarch when the emperor 
Wiid'-fiot sUp^Kirt his with men and money, saved central Italy from 

^ Lottfbards managed ko pierce through, never- 
' iS^68^ifend*io»iQand->two'dHcl^ soudi'ifi&^Rniia;' Benepretito and Spolcto, so 
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that Rome and all central Italy were between the jaws of a Lombard vise. 

The strain put upon Gregory I by these events was prodigious Thousands 
of men and women thronged into Rome and its vicinity for refuge, they 
had to be fed and clothed and housed All the papal patrimony 
in North Italy was lost The Lombards were not heathen but 
Aryan, as were most of the German nations, and instead of 
tolerating the Catholics, they drove out their priests and seized their churches 
The Lombard conquest was much more drastic than the occupation of the 
other Germamc nations Instead of leaving the native population some portion 
of the land, as the Goths and Burgunds and Franks and even the Vandals 
had done, the Lombards despoiled the entire Italian population, reducing 
freemen and even nobles to serfdom, often upon their own lands which 
were seized by the king or by some other Lombard who established himself 
as a proprietary noble 

Lombard political organizations included both centralized kingships and 
independent dukes, not all of them had yet abandoned the practice of a 
roving, predatory horde In the north, at Pavia and Monza, they were 
beginnmg to build churches, but in central and southern Italy their bands 
were still maraudmg, wasting farms, looting towns, taking captives, "ravening 
like dogs almost under the walls of Rome,’^ wrote the pope, perhaps with 
some exaggeration (anno 592 and 595) The exarch was not strong enough 
to repel the Lombards and the latter were not sufficiently powerful to oust the 
exarch from Ravenna or the ill-paid and mutinous imperial garrison from 
Rome These I-ombard bands established themselves m the center of the 
peninsula, at Benevento and m the south at Spoleto Gregory the Creates 
cry over the rum and desolation of the “I^dy of the World** (Mundi Domina) 
and “the confusion of tribulation which we suffer in this land” (Homilies on 
Ezekiel 11 , 6, 22-24) will strike the ear of every one who reads his letters 
Yet amid the “immense vastness of mortality” (Epistle xm, 42) the brave pope 
kept his faith and bs courage 

If the Lombards had been a great German group instead of the smallest 
wbch entered the Roman Empire, they might in course of time have sub- 
jugated and united all Italy Their failure to do this was not 
due to their lack of ability, but to the paucity of their numbers ^ 

and the pohtical skill of popes like Gregory the Great. In spite 
of their dislike of the Greek emperors m the East, the popes realized their 
dependency upon the imperial government for military protection, and 
managed to get along with them until 717, when the breach between pope 
and emperor, as will be shown later, revolutionized Italian politics 

There is a wide difference between Gregory I and St Augustme, but be 
ranks with St Augustine as a readier of the Middle Ages. His wodcs— *the 
Dialogues, the Moraha, the Homthes, the Pastond Care— stand second oidy 
to the works of the great Af ncan fadier on medieval library shelves- Gregory's 
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allegories are sometimes very singular For example, Job^s seven sons typified 
the twelve apostles, for seven is made up of three and four, and whether you 
multiply three by four, or four by three, seven is con- 
Giegoiyswoiks twelve The apostles were twelve in number 

because they had to preach the Three Persons of the Trinity to the four 
points of the compass 

Gregoiy had a profound influence upon medieval religious thought 
From him more than any one else came the medieval belief in purgatory, a 
doctrine not found m the Greek Church He held that no 
mfli^Jnce unpunished, but good works are a compensa- 

tion, a balance, for sms They are, however, insufficient of 
tnemselves, to balance sms and it is only when supplemented by God’s mercy 
that they avail In later times it became customary to regard Gregory I as 
having written under a special inspiration, and the dove upon his shoulder 
became the conventional symbol m painting and sculpture But his real claim 
to greatness rests upon his character more than upon his theological writings 
There is much of Christian commonsense m Gregory’s Pastoral 
Among the many anxieties and strains imposed upon Gregory the Great 
was the management of the property of the Church of Rome It must be 
stressed that the pope was landlord of vast estates not only m 
Pope as an loid around Rome, but spread over much of the Italian 

peninsula, and even m Gaul, Dalmatia, Sicily, Afaca, and the islands The 
properties were managed by local agents and by semi-ecclesiastical officers, 
sub-deacons sent from Rome, the massae or great farms with the tenants and 
laboring peasants attached to them were leased to conductores who were 
responsible for the rents in money or in produce Gregory once complained 
^‘Whoever occupies my pastorate is so overwhelmed with business as often 
to doubt whether he be a bishop or an earthly prince” Even before the 
Donation of Pepm in 756, when the temporal power of the papacy was 
historically established, the popes were virtually temporal rulers 
Gregory I was above all things a Roman of the Romans He was sprung 
from a rich and noble family* He believed that the world had never produced 
so great a people as the Romans, and now that m God’s 
providence Rome had become a Christian city, it was destined 
to greater and higher achievements under the rule of the pope 
than It had attained under the Caesars He was *'the last of the ancient 
Romans” and the ‘‘first medieval man ” He was a Roman in his sternness 
and determination, bpit an Italian m his tenderness, his humor, his love of 
music and simple pastimes. In a tired hour be could, be amused by a wander- 
with his flut^ and trained monkey He had a sense for the 
md% vem of pfeasantfy. "The horse which ym lately sent,” he 
of the papal farms, ^ “I cannot nde because he i$ 
ym also sent are good animals, but 
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I cannot ride them because they are donkeys ” (Ep u 32) He could be 
sarcastic, too He said of John the Faster, the patriarch of Constantinople 
“He carries his abstinence so far as to feel bound to abstain from telling the 
truth ” He was an old-fashioned Roman in his dislike of anything Greek 
Although he was for ten years the papal legate in Constantinople, he never 
tried to learn Greek and indeed was proud of his ignorance of the language 
He once refused to see a noble Roman matron because she had written to 
him m Greek He had never heard of so famous a heretic as Eudoxius He 
knew nothing of the Greek church historians and apparently had not read 
or would not read Cassiodorus’s Histona TrtpmUta, a translation into Latin 
of the three Greek ecclesiasucal historians, Socrates, Sozomen, and Theo- 
doretos 


Gregory I was the first monk to become pope, and the first pope to initiate 
the great missionary movement for conversion of the pagan Germans, which 
was begun with the mission of Augustine to England in 596, 
and did not terminate until the conversion of the Saxons m 
the reign of Charlemagne, two centuries later For nearly 
one hundred and fifty years before 596, Britain had almost disappeared from 
the records of history, knowledge of it reached the continent only through 
Irish and Welsh channels Other countries in western Europe were Catholic 
before the rise of the papacy, but Anglo-Saxon England owed its Christian 
faith and Christo-Latin civilization and culture directly to Rome 
These missionaries were monks, and it is, therefore, necessary to consider 
the rise and spread of monasticism, and the identification of the papacy with it 
Monasticism, as a form of religious h£e, was of eastern and pre-Chnstian 
origin, for similar ascetic communities were known in antiquity, notably in 
ancient India One source of early monasucism may be found 
in the tendency to asceticism which sprang up under the 
combined influence of Judaism and Platonic philosophy 


The natural result of persecution m driving Christians from the cities to 
remote retreats in the desert was intensified by “something m the climate 
and associations of Egypt which predisposed men to abdicate the duties and 
responsibilities relating to active life” By degrees asceticism became the 
distinctive attribute of a class 


The first evidences of monastic ideals and practices appeared in Egypt late 
in the third and early m the fourth century among the “Saints of the Desert ” 
The reasons why Egypt was the cradle of Christian monasticism are various 
Situated near the head of the Red Sea, from time immemonal Egypt had 
had intimate commercial relations with India and the Far East, and Alex- 


andria was a cosmopolitan city where the peoples of the East and West met. 
Oriental peoples, languages, customs, religions were naturalized in Egypt 
even before the Christian era The Oriental religious ideals of asceticism and 
isolation took root among some of the Christian population of Egypt, and 
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once conceived could be readily practiced For beyond the broad ribbon of 
soil fertilized by the annual inundations of the Nile the desert spread on 
either hand, rising into low hills filled with caverns and holes in the rock, 
inhabited only by hyenas with here and there visible the rums of ancient 
tombs The first devotees of monasticism had need only of a jug of water and 
a bag of dates or millet to find isolation and asceticism within a day’s tramp of 
the teeming populace of Egypt 

The probable origins of monasticism in Egypt are to be found in the 

Decian persecution in 250 AD It is certain that then many Christians fled 

into the desert, but it is more than likely that their intention 

Oitginsof j*^turn when the storm blew over Yet there is around 

monasticism i i i i ^ r ^ \ 

to believe that at least one retugee became rascmated by 

solitary life This was Paul of Thebes, then sixteen years old, and the first 
person to whom the word “monk’* can with reasonable certainty be applied ^ 
The new kind of Christian life needed a new name 
Twenty years afterward a more famous man, St Anthony, whom Athana 
sius immortalized, plunged into the desert Paul was ahead of his age, but 
Anthony caught the imagination of the time and monasticism became pop- 
ular The Nitnan and Scene deserts soon became filled with these singular 
recluses, who earned their living by weaving rush-mats and making 
baskets of reeds, but most of whose time was spent in prayer and meditation 
In time crowds resorted to these men, whose words were regarded as 
oracular These self-refugees fared on a meager diet of dates, beans, and millet 
These pioneers were not monks — for monks live in communities — but 
hermits or anchorites, many of whom were passionate extremists m self- 
starvation and m the indulgence of revolting practices for 
Excesses of mortification of the flesh, such as scourging, voluntary 

living in nith and among vermin Yet not all these desert 
monks were unbalanced ascetics “To drink wme with reason,*’ said one of 
them, “is better than to drink water with pride/* It is difficult for the 
secular mind to understand either the use or the charm of such singular 
living Otily the enthusiastic ascetic can understand its philosophy and 
experience its exultation The bishops looked askance upon this move- 
ment, thinking it might be a new and eccentric form of heresy They grew 
still more suspicious when criminals, fugitives from justice, tax evaders, 
deserters from the army, vagabonds, prostitutes joined the motley population 
in the desert for anything but religious motives The Egyptian police and 
the Egyptian clergy endeavored to restrain the movement without effect 
It had to be reformed from within itself 
Anchoritism had to be regulated and reformed or it would bring scandal 
into the Church In the first half of the fourth century, a former soldier and 

^ Hiiharto the Word had been an adje<mve, first used by Aristotle m bis 
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a Christian, named Pachomius, saved the situation With a few friends of 
like mind, he established a tiny community upon an island in the Nile where 
they worshipped in common, hved in common, labored 
together daily in tillage or weaving or pottery-making, which 
banished idleness, ate together in common refectory, slept 
together in common dormitory, but where each had his cell for some hours 
of study and devotion every day Pachomius drew up a few simple rules 
for the regulation of the little community, ehminated the worst features of 
anchoritism, and struck a balance between the necessity which all men 
must have for companionship and the extremes of asceticism and isolation 
He substituted cloistered life for hermit life and was the inventor, so to speak, 
of monasticism Henceforth every monastic order had its Regitla or Rule, 
from which circumstance monks have always been known as regular clergy, 
in differentiation from the historically older secular clergy (bishops, deacons, 
priests) who hvc among men ^ 

Monasticism spread rapidly out of Egypt into the countries of the Graeco- 
Oriental world Cappadocia in Asia Minor, from the mountainous and 
isolated nature of the country, soon became a favorite home 
of Greek monks St Basil (died 379) took vigorous measures 
to put these communities under discipline and for their 
regulation compiled a senes of articles which, with many amendments, is 
now a code known as the Basilian Rule It is the constitution of the mon- 
asteries of the Greek Church today 

Naturally monasticism spread to the West There were isolated monasteries 
around Carthage, where St Augustine restrained its excesses, in Provence 
and on the islands off the Riviera coast of Italy and France, 
and m the valley of the Loire (modern Touraine) where 
the mildness of the climate invited, and cells could be easily 
hollowed out of the chalk bluffs of the river Here the famous St Martin of 
Tours founded (about 400) a commumty of monks who dwelt like swallows 
in a clay bank 

Some of these Gallic monks found their way to Roman Bntam before 
the legions were withdrawn from it, and some others probably went to 
Ireland St Patrick was neither the first Christian nor the 
first monk to visit Ireland, but he is the earliest person with ^ 
whom the larger history of Ireland began Ireland never had been a part 
of the Roman Empire — a unique fact— 'but nevertheless had trade relations 
with Britain and Gaul through which some knowledge of Christianity and 
Christian culture had entered Ireland The German invasions of Gaul m the 
fifth century, especially that of the Vandals, seem to have driven numerous 
Gallo-Romans, some of them highly educated, to Ireland for refuge* 

^ Literally, ^^secolar” signifies ^*of the tune or age,*’ from Latin sue^dum, an 
age or period. 
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Ireland then was a wild land and the Irish a wild people for the most part, 
in constant inter-tnbal warfare, a pastoral and piratical, rather than an 
agricultural people This piracy was destined to have pro 
lielanT°^ found influence on Irish history, for St Patrick was the most 
distinguished victim and hero of that piracy He was born 
about the year 400 in South Wales, and was the son of a British decurion 
m the Roman army m Britain, his grandfather was a Christian priest These 
were the last years of Roman domination in Britain St Patrick’s original 
name was Sucath Carried off by Irish pirates in a raid “which made havoc 
of the place where I was born,” he has written, he was sold into slavery to an 
Irish master in Antrim To the end of his life he was as proud of his Roman 
ciuzenship as was St Paul 

Like many other religious seers, he had visions and heard voices command- 
ing him to go forth to Gaul, there to learn more of the Christian faith, and 
then to return to Ireland for its conversion He escaped on a trading bng, and 
after wide wandering and much hardship, found himself among the monastic 
communities in the islands of the Tyrrhene Sea, perhaps at Lerms There 
he studied for some time, and later seems to have made a long stay at Auxerre 
with St Germanus, who m 429 had been sent by Pope Celestine to Britain to 
deal with the Pelagian heresy, and two years afterwards dispatched Palladius 
the deacon as bishop ‘*to the Scots that believed in Christ ” This information 
is highly interesting It is evidence of church relations between Gaul and 
Britain even during the invasions, and further, of Christian relations between 
Gaul and Ireland For Scotia was the name for Ireland at this time Evidently 
there was some Christianity in Ireland when Patrick was a slave there 
Probably in Auxerre, Patrick became a monk and adopted the name by 
which he has come down m history 

He returned to “the nation which once took me captive,” so he writes m 
his wonderful autobiography “I, Patrick the sinner, a slave m Christ,” 
resolved to devote his life to the conversion of the Irish people Tbs was 
in 432, and he died in 461 

He began his mission in Strangford Lough in the County Down Legend 
and romance have embroidered the achievements of St Patrick, but there is 
no doubt of bs success Few missionary careers m all history have been as 
successful as bs He did not first introduce Chnstiamty into Ireland, but he 
made Ireland Christian The Church m Ireland which St Patrick estab- 
lished, however, was very different m structure from that on the continent, 
for it was powerfully moulded by the Irish tribal or clan system Each clan 
occupied a certain territory and was ruled by its cbef, over whom the High 
was suzerain rather than sovereign* 

It ^e^ed ihat the ability of the Qmrch to adapt itself to local 

has always been remarkable In the greater 
pj^ ^ Ettrope the ^urch adapted itself to feudal conditions and was 
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organized on a feudal pattern In Ireland it was engrafted on the Irish tribal 

system Each tribe probably had one bishop, who was nominated by the tribal 

chief There was an extraordinary number of priests In the 

observance of Easter, in the matter of tonsure and the 

vesture of the early priests Ireland had its own special 

and distinct usages The Irish Church suffered much from the tribal wars 

which prevailed 

The early Irish Church was neither parochial, nor — m the Roman sense — 
episcopal, for the “bishops” were without sees and their oflSce w^as merel> for 
consecration and ordination The real form of the Irish 
Church was monastic “The normal Irish monastery was con- 
nected with a single tribe, and acknowledged no ecclesiastical superior capable 
of controlling its abbot” Aside from this peculiar nature of the bishop’s 
office, Irish Christianity differed from Rome m the dating of Easter and the 
form of tonsure, variations far from trivial in that time The most celebrated 
monastery was at Bangor m Ulster 

The new Christo-Irish culture flowered like a spilling rose Irish monks 
revived a knowledge of classical literature, even the Greek, which had almost 
perished m western Europe Students from England and 
Frankish Gaul thronged across the sea to learn in Irish schools 
The Irish ornamentation of manuscripts, for example, the 
Boo\ of Kells, was never exceeded for beauty of design and technical execu- 
tion But the most wonderful manifestation of Irish Christianity was the 
expansive energy of its missionary spirit Remnants of Bnush Christianity 
still survived in far northern Britain (Caledonia) among the Picts and 
there were newer monastic houses which seemingly had been founded by 
unknown monks from St Martinis at Tours; and contact between Ireland 
and Caledonia was natural 

So great and so rapid was the influx of Irish monks into Caledonia in the 
sixth century that the name Scotia in time lost its significance m Ireland and 
became attached to northern Britain, where “Scotia” or Scot- 
land supplanted Caledonia, while in Ireland the name Hiber- 
nia or Erin, originally a small northern county, gradually 
spread over the whole island The last mention of Ireland as ScQtia is m the 
reign of Charlemagne who had dealings with “the kings of the Scots” (reges 
Scottorum) The most influential of these Irish missionaries to New Scot- 
land was St Columba (the Dove, hts monkish name) Far from being the 
pmk and white, venerable looking, and pious saint of legend, Columba, 
though he could be gentle to the weak and was fond of animals, was a type 
of the anstocratic fighting prelate who might have been, but for his priest- 
hood, High King of Ireland As a politician, he was called the Fox by his 
enemies. When the High King Diarmaid banished him, not without mason, 
he called out his clan like a Highland chieftain, but though he won the 
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battle, his conscience troubled him and he resolved to pass the rest o£ his 
days abroad He founded a monastery on the lonely and tiny islet of Iona 
in the Irish Sea which became the station for the expansion of Irish mis- 
sions m Scotland, especially in what is now Argyll Here the people were 
Christians, since they still had the tradition of St Patrick, some of whose 
followers had anticipated Columba, St Brendan had founded Irish churches 
in Tiree and Bute twenty years before Columba’s arrival It does not detract 
from Columba’s glory when it is said that his missionary journeys were by 
no means into hitherto heathen and unevangehzed regions Many Irish mis- 
sionaries had preceded him in Scodand, the greatest of whom was St Ninian, 
a Gaul who had preached among the Piets two hundred years before St 
Columba Columba sowed his seed m many places on ground already half- 
prepared Archaeology and place-names have proved the existence of many 
pre-Columban churches These missionary mteracuons of Gaul, Ireland, 
Britain, and Scotland are a striking example of the diffusion of culture m the 
early Middle Ages This culture soon extended to the English kingdoms 
Roman monasticism developed more than a century after that of Gaul and 
Ireland, and did not emerge until the middle of the sixth century The dif- 
ference in time may be measured by the fact that St Martin 
Si Benedict ^ career of St Benedict, the 

founder of the first monastic order of the Roman Catholic Church, did not 
begin until the first quarter of the sixth century Benedict was born around 
480, of noble parentage in a hamlet in an isolated valley of the Apennines 
some eighty miles from Rome, and was a boy when Theodoric established the 
Ostrogothic kingdom* He was sent to Rome for his education, but shocked 
by the worldliness and wickedness of the city, he fled to the hills for solitude 
and to escape temptation Centuries earlier, die Alban hills had been studded 
with the YiUas of the Roman nobility, which were now in rums At Subiaco, 
forty-four miles from Rome, Nero had erected a sumptuous summer palace 
in a gorge of the httle river Amo, and constructed an artificial lake The 
country roundabout was almost without inhabitants except for rude shep- 
herds pasturing their flocks In Subiaco, Benedict, with a handful of volunteer 
monks, founded a monastery, which grew so Tapidly that a second house 


was soon built not far away* 

The fame of the community spread and Benedict “found himself no longer 
a recluse but the centre of a great system of administration, his name a 


Mppu Catsmo 


battle-cry, himself the leader of a party ” In search of a more 
isolated site, Benedict removed his httle community of monks 


to Monte Cassmo, half way between Rome and Naples m the old Roman 
province of Campania* It was an epoch-making event, for Monte Cassmo, 
whteh stfll smtives and is yet great, is the mother-monastery of Benedictimsm 
Rot of die community, St Benedict drew up a Rule — the 

ItejdiCtine'RtiJte--' which mnmtely Regulated the daily life pf the monks 
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from hour to hour Prayer, worship, and labor absorbed all their waking 
hours, for Benedict firmly believed that idleness was a sin m itself, and often 
led to vice Accordingly every monk had his daily task m household work, 
or out-of-doors in garden and field and orchard, or ditching and draining 
swamp land, or felhng timber and clearing forest A medie\ al monastery was 
the center of a great farm or farms, inhabited by hundreds of villagers as 
serfs Every monastery was, then, a religious, economic, and social unit 

St Benedict shares with another Roman noble of the same time the honor 
of founding Catholic — as distinguished from Gallican and Irish — monas- 
ticism This was Cassiodorus, who had been Latin secretary ^ ^ 

of Theodoric, and who retired to private life during the war 
which the Emperor Justinian waged for the conquest of Italv, and estab- 
lished a monastic community which he called Vivarium, or Fish Pond, on 
his ancestral lands in southern Italy Vivarium never sent out off-shoots as 
Benedictmism did, but it cxeried an important influence upon monasticism 
St Benedict, for example, hated classical literature as of pagan authorship, 
fearing lest it would contaminate his monks, hence nothing except the Bible, 
patristic writings, sermons, etc, were allowed in the Benedictine houses 
Cassiodorus, on the other hand, was wiser and more liberal, he collected a 
rich library of classical literature — it was not ‘^profane” to him — along 
with “sacred” books He recognized the necessity for his monks to know 
classical literature, not only for its better Latin, but for its cultural value. It 
should be pointed out that Gregory I, who was a Benedictine, followed m 
St Benedict’s steps, and also condemned the classics It is fortunate that this 
prejudice soon passed away and that Benedictine monasticism followed Cas- 
siodorus’ instead of Benedict's example For it saved ancient literature from 
almost certain destruction, and the monasteries m the seventh century and 
for long centuries after became the great schools of the Middle Ages 

The earliest clear proof of this influence is seen an the effects of St Augus- 
tine’s mission to England In resuming the thread of English history, it is 
unnecessary to dwell m detail upon the history of the inces- 
sant warfare which prevailed between the seven kingdoms m 
England, or the wars between the English and the Cymn 
or Welsh Suflfice to say that out of the struggle the Kingdom of Wessex 
gradually emerged and all England south of the Forth, except Strathclyde 
where the British element was too strong to be overcome, was united m the 
reign of Egbert (802-S39) The formerly independent kingdoms were re- 
duced to shires governed by ealdormen whom the king appointed Later 
shires, however, were reduced to “sheanngs” (shires) into which the older 
shires were cut up in order to facilitate administratioii, each of which was 
under a sheriff or *'shire-reeve ” 

Gregory the Great’s mission to England introduced the Roman Catholic 
religion and form of church government into England along with conti- 
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nental culture The rapidity with which England was Chrisuamzed is amaz- 
ing Augustine fixed his archiepiscopal seat at Canterburv in 602 in 603 he 
held two conferences with British bishops, hoping to reconcile 
the British Church (then confined to Wales) with Rome, 
in 604 the sees of London and Rochester were estab- 
lished, in 625 the (arch) bishopric of York was founded in Northumbria 
East Anglia began to be Christianized in 632, the conversion of Wessex 
started in 634, only Mercia stubbornly stayed heathen unal 655 The increase 
in and organization of new bishoprics proceeded apace Much of the Chris- 
tian success, It should be pointed out, was due to Theodore of Tarsus, a 
Greek, who came out from Rome to be Archbishop of Canterbury in 668 

The first dioceses in England were co-extensive with the kingdoms Later 
as Christianity grew and expanded these great bishoprics were broken up into 
smaller ones which usually followed the tribal demarcations within each 
kingdom The development of the parish came later 

In the meanwhile a momentous intellectual change took place — the en- 
trance of Irish and Scottish monks in Anglo-Saxon England In 634 Aidan, 
a Scot, founded a monastery at Lmdisfarne on the Northum- 
brian coast, which grew into Weremouth, Jarrow m the same chnsrmnTttlttire 
place soon followed, soon some Irish monks founded Malmes- 
bury in Wessex near the Welsh border Both houses became seats of Eng- 
lish learning, for although not of Anglo-Saxon foundation, they were filled 
with Enghsh monks The light of Lmdisfarne was Benedict Biscop (died 
690) who made nine journeys to Rome whence he brought back books and 
sacred pictures for the chapel and. the school In Malmesbury at the same 
time was Aldhelm (died 690), nobly born and km to the royal house of 
Wessex, who later studied at Canterbury under Theodore of Tarsus (from 
whom he learned Greek) and his successor Hadrian Aldhelm was the first 
great English-born scholar, Thus there sprang up in England a rich religious, 
intellectual and aesthetic culture formed of the fusion of Irish, Scottish, and 
Romto sources with the native Anglo-Saxon element Nothing so vanegated 
yet integrated, nothing so original and vital existed anywhere else m Western 
Europe 

Even before the end of the seventh century, Irish and Frankish students 
were crossing the seas to attend Enghsh schools The greatest of these schools 
were the twm-monastcries of Weremouth and Jarrow, and 
the greatest teacher and scholar there, was Bede the Vener- 
able, who died m 735 Although Bede never went abroad and 
hardly even left the confines of his abbey, he earned on a European corre- 
spondence, borrowed books from Italy, the Frankish land, Ireland, and Scot- 
land, and even from Spam, and wrote invaluable works, the greatest being 
the lEcchmsttcal History of Enghtid, extending from Rolfian Britain to his 
own times It is a mine of information on the barbarian e^ioch and its accu- 
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racy is astonishing The scholarship which Bede established, as we shall see 
later on, was the source of the intellectual revival in the reign of Charle- 
magne, known as the Carolingian Renaissance 
The conversion of England put an end to its former isolation and brought 
It into close connection with the continent, especially with the Frankish 
kingdom English kings, then and long after, often married Frankish prin- 
cesses, and Frankish kings married English princesses Frankish political 
institutions also exerted an influence upon English administration and laws 
The parallelism of the nature and the development of certain institutions 
in England with the Frankish ones across the channel is interesting In both 
countries there arose a new kind of nobility, nobility of ser- 
Vice to the king In the Frankish land this class was known as 
tnsumuons antrusUones, or those in the “trust” of the king, in England 
they were called thanes In both countries they formed the highest rank and 
as nobility by birth disappeared all upper class society became one of different 
ranks of nobles by service This condition, of course, was semi-feudal Since 
these great nobles received grants of land from the crown to sustain them- 
selves and their dignity, the effect was disadvantageous to the class of simple 
freeman, who were compelled by pressure of circumstance to “commend” 
their lands to some neighboring lord who acted as their protector and as 
their surety, watching over the freemen and responsible for their good 
behavior 



Chapter XIII 


THE FRANKS, THE LOMBARDS, AND THE PAPACY 

In the chapter upon the Great Migrations, it was related that the Franks 
were the last German nation which invaded Gaul in 481, and 
that after defeating the last Roman commander m 486, they 
rapidly expanded their sway over the Visigothic and Burgundian kingdoms 
m Gaul 

We must now follow Frankish history in the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
centuries But before going into paraculars, two broad and important facts 
which conditioned that history must be explained These were the conver- 
sion of the Franks to the Catholic faith, and the nature of the Frankish move- 
ment 

Unlike all the other Germans who had entered the Roman Empire, the 
Franks were not Aryans, but heathen Germans Both for the Gallo-Romans, 
whom they conquered, and for themselves, this was fortunate 
For, as has been shown, intense hatred existed between the 
Catholic Roman population and their German rulers in 
Gothic Spam, Gothic Italy, and Burgundian Gaul But in northern Gaul the 
Cathohe population had little or no resentment against the Franks, because 
of Chlodweg’s clement policy There was little or no spoliation of the civilian 
population 

From the first the Catholic clergy m Gaul had high hopes of converting 
Chlodweg to Christianity and they were not disappointed St Remi, the 
(Arch) bishop of Rheims, became his counsellor in the difficult 
problem of governing his new subjects For the Franks, unlike 
most of the other Germans previously, had little under- 
standing of the working of Roman mstitutions Chlodweg’s marriage with 
Chloulda, a niece of the Burgundian kmg, who became a Catholic and was 
expelled from her country by the angry kmg, paved the way for Chlodweg’s 
public profession of the Cathohe rehgion m 596 ^ The consequences of this 
event were great It reconciled the Roman population of Gaul to Frankish 
dommation, it threw the whole force of the Catholic Church and the power of 
the bishops m support of the Frankish monarchy, the Cathohe population m 

^ One may doubt the tale that before hx$ battle with the Allemanm m this year 
Chlodweg declared that if he was victorious he would give the credit to the Chris- 
tians’ God, but if the battle were lost, he would adhere to the worship of Woden 
Since Woden was the German war-god, it would smn that consistency would re- 
quire him to stay heathen if he won 
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the other Aryan kingdoms took heart and the bishops there openlv encouraged 
Chlodweg’s conquests of the West Goths and Burgundians In a word, the 
king’s conversion created an alliance between the Frankish monarchy, the 
Cathohe Church and the papacy 

The nature of the Frankish movement was the second important factor in 
the formation and power of the Frankish kmgship, for, unlike previous 
German movements, this was an expansion and not a migra- 
tion The Goths, the Vandals, the Burgundians had trekked 
out of Germany, and had finally settled down and established 
kingdoms in Gaul, Spam, Italy, and Africa, where the) were completely out 
of contact with the mother-land, gradually losing their German nature They 
and their institutions became Romanized, as the tribal codes of law show 
This Romanization, coming in a period when Roman institutions had already 
lost their strength, doomed the Goths, the Burgundians and the Vandals to a 
weakness from which the Franks were preserved by the nature of their move- 
ment The Franks did not abandon their territory in Germanv m the Lower 
Rhinelands when they conquered Gaul, they merelv annexed Roman terri- 
tory to their original land The Frankish kingdom was thus a unique phe- 
nomenon, geographically half-German and half-Roman, a union of German 
with Roman territory 

The Frankish monarchy, as no other German kmgship, was based upon 
two old and firm historical foundauons, Roman imperial or- 
ganization and the Church For over four centuries Gaul was Vrmkuh 
under Roman rule and it was completely Romanized Roman 
institutions, Roman law, Roman civihzation, the Latin language reigned 
supreme The race remained Celtic, but it was Latin in its life 

The Merovingian monarchy was an imitation of the Roman Empire m 
Gaul The clergy had preserved the imperial tradition It was they who taught 
the Frankish kings that they were the conunuators of the impenal tradition, 
who produced around them the illusion of a Roman rule Thus the purpose 
and practice of Clovis and his successors was not to conquer the Roman 
Empire, not to substitute a German polity for a Roman one, but to continue 
the imperial tradition and re-establish its authority under the Frankish kings 

The Franks conquered the rest of Germany — Allemanm (4%), Thurm- 
gians (532), Bavarians (552), Frisians (719), and finally the Saxons after a 
long war which endured for over thirty years (772--804), so 
that all of Old Germany at last was under Frankish sway* 

The importance of this eastward expansion of the Franks 
cannot be exaggerated For five centuries the German nations had been 
streaming out of the Homeland into the Roman Empire, and as fast as they 
vacated the country the Slavs in many tribes had flowed in and occupied the 
abandoned territory Now the Frankish conquest of Germany compelled the 

Allemanm, the Bavarians, perhaps even the Thurmgmns and Saxons, to 

1 
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remain in Germany The southern and western tribes in Germany almost 
certainly would have migrated if they had not been arrested by the Frankish 
conquest of them The Frankish subjugation of Germany saved the German 
nation from trickling away as the previous German peoples had done and 
losing themselves in the Roman Empire If the Franks had not stopped 
Germany from continuing to pour out its peoples like an over-turned vessel, 
the country might have been empued and the Slavs might gradually have oc- 
cupied the whole of it 

The years between 481 and 567, which mark the conquest of Gascony, were 
^ , the first period of Frankish expansion It was followed by two 

reunion o) long avil wars (573-613 and 673-687) between the grandsons 
Frankuhredm great-grandsons of Chlodweg, during which the con- 

quered provinces — Thunngia, Bavana, Frisia, Gascony — escaped from the 
Frankish yoke and had to be resubjugated later In this period also important 
internal changes took place in the nature of the Frankish government 
and institutions To Chlodweg and his successors the kingdom which he had 
won was a piece of property which was parcelled out again and again in 
family settlements 

Before he died m 511, Chlodweg divided his realm into four kingdoms 
among his four sons These were more than arbitrary divisions and corre- 
sponded to territones which reflected actual historical differences The four 
kingdoms were Austrasia, Neustria, Burgundy, and Aquitaine Austria (the 
root Austr signifies East as m Or/ro-Goth) embraced the old Frankish terri- 
tory in the Lower Rhineland and modern Belgium, together with Chlod- 
weg’s first conquests in 486 and 496, Neustria was Neu-Austrasia or New 
Austrasia, the territory between the Seme and the Loire, Burgundy, of course, 
was the former Burgundian kingdom, Aquitaine was the former Visigothic 
kingdom m Gaul between the Loire, the Rhone, and the Pyrenees It is not 
without significance that it preserved the name of one of the three grand 
divisions of Celtic Gaul which Caesar had distmguished, and did not have 
a German name All four of these kmgdoms were reunited m 558 under 
Chlotair I, as the result of the death of his brothers without issu^ but three 
years later were again distributed among his four sons 

The civil war which broke out in 573 superfiaally seems to have been a 
fratricidal conflict, in reahty the kings were mere pawns on a chessboard 
Cw l turn ^ struggle of the great proprietary nobles, some 

' Roman, some Frank, and many great landed bishops, agamst 

the kmgs whom they were eager to deprive of power and to despoil of their 
TOSt crown lands The weaker of the royal brothers yielded and even sided 
With, this aristocracy, the stronger struggled in vain to retam possession of 
their heritage. The nobles demanded that they have the countships and other 
ofBtsts, that they be given great grants out of the fisc or crown 
lands, as wdl as judicwil ’and taxing rights m the regions in which they lived. 
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ThiS;, of course, was bullying of the crown by private persons of wealth and 
influence, which signifies that it was a feudal movement in spirit and practice 
feudalism was that process by which private claims usurped the rig hts 
and prerogatives ^ government, leavmg government the attributes of 
authority — the husk, as it were — and steahng the subsunce 
In a day when land was almost the sole source of wealth and 

1-1 t 15 1 feuaalum 

a powertui proprietary class prevailed, this practice was easily 
possible, the more so, because the Frankish admuustration was rudimentary 
and umntegrated, partly German and partly Roman 
In this strife, the mam objective of the nobles, as well as many of the bishops, 
was to seize the crown lan^ These were scattered all over the kingdom, and 
in their totality formed a huge fortune, the management of 
which had given rise to the most important office of the 
Frankish admmistration This was the mayor of the palace, 
who was superintendent of the whole body of crown lands, each of which was 
managed by a steward or local mayor responsible to the mayor of the palace 
who dwelt at court and was always with the king 
After years of appalling civil war, the aristocracy finally triumphed By 
the Pact of Pans in 613 Kmg Chlotair II not only legahzed all past seizures 
of the crown lands, but made new substantial allotments 
from them to the nobles More important snli, the leader of 
the victorious nobles was made mayor of the palace, which by 
now amounted to the actual rulership of the kingdom This was Pepin of 
ianden, the richest lord-proprietor in Gauk His power, if not his ade, was 
that of king Henceforward the Frankish kmgs might reign, but they did not 
govern They were shadows, lean and solemn phantoms. 

The mayoralty became hereditary in the house of Pepm, and grew stronger 
with the y«rs, until another civil war was precipitated in 673 because the feu- 
dal nobles grew jealous of the growing power of the Pepms and covetous of 
their enormous landed possessions The second civil war thus was a conflict 
between two rival feudal parties for control of the government This second 
conflict was more disastrous to the country than the former war. Whole prov- 
mces were depopulated, towns, manor bouses, villages, farms utterly destroyed 
Not even churches and monasteries were spared For years bishopncs were 
without a bishop, parishes without priests Wolves increased so that they were 
a scourge. Finally Pepin of Henstal (so named because fais birthplace was 
Heristal near modern Liege) was victorious at Tcrtry (near St. Quenun) m 
687 From then until his death m 714 Pepin Henstal ruled the Frankish king- 
dom with power and ability The hereditary kings were nonentities The 
work of reoDnstrucuon of the torn and ruined realm was tremendous, and 
the border tribes, who agam had escaped from Frankish control durmg the 
avil war, agam had to be conquered. 

In this labor of reconstruction the Benedictine monasterres did grmt service. 
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not merely in a spiritual capacity but social service The monasteries were 
practically agricultural experiment stations in their communi- 
Monastic influence Their farms were an example to lay proprietors, they 

m reconstruction J i i ^ \ ^ 

cleared forests, drained swamps, built roads, cultivated fruits 
and vegetables on a large scale, and m addition, a monastery served as school, 
hospital, and orphanage for the neighborhood It was on a monastery in Hesse 
m this century that the revolutionary discovery of the three-field system of 
agriculture was made Since Roman times the two-field system had been uni- 
versal, that IS to say, the practice of plowing, sowing and reaping of one-half 
the arable soil only and letting the other half he fallow It was found that 
wheat could be sown m the autumn as well as in the spring, thus permitting 
two crops annually, and making it necessary to have one-third he fallow in- 
stead of one-half as before, with the added convenience of less plowing^ 
This new three-field system, it is true, obtained very slowly and never became 
umversal in Europe, for farming is the most conservative of occupations, but 
nevertheless it was one of the most progressive events in history The novel 
feature of summer and winter gram necessarily put the ground under a more 
intensive cultivation than before 

Many of these Benedictine monasteries were new foundations, but others 
were originally Irish houses which the Benedictines took over The Frankish 
kingdom had abounded with Irish monasteries from late in 
Irish monks on gj^th century, before the Benedictines began to arrive from 

Italy As previously in Scotland and England, these Irish 
monks came to the continent as missionaries bent upon the conversion of the 
Alpine Germans who still clung to Wodenism and who were protected from 
intercourse with Christians by the rugged and mountainous nature of the 
country So numerous were these eager Irish monks that a chronicler says 
that they could be identified even at a distance by the woven wicker baskets 
m which they carried their effects, as well as by the queerness of their costume 
The first and greatest of these monks was St, Columban, who came across 
sea in 585 with twelve companions 

Irish foundations grew rapidly, the greatest being St Gall on Lake Zurich 
(named after Columban's greatest disciple), and Bobbio at the foot of the 
Italian Alps, which Columban himself founded As we have already seen, 
the Irish Church differed widely from the Roman Church m many thmgs — 
the time of Easter, liturgy, tonsure, penance, etc — and before long the Cath- 
olic bishops brought pressure upon the Prankish kings in order to suppress 
these Irish monasteries The result was that by the eighth century all the Irish 

^ The foBowiiig table wiU illustrate this change In a manor contaming 1800 
ardbk land, in the two-field system we "would have 900 acres (arable) 
plfwed Qnm SW sucres (fallen) plovfedjtwice 1800, total acres plowed 2700 
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foundations had been either suppressed or replaced by Benedictine monks 
Nevertheless, in spite of the brief period of its existence on the continent, 
Irish monasticism made an indehble mark upon European culture It brought 
the learning of Irish scholarship to Frankish Gaul and Germany m a time 
when higher culture had almost perished in those countries, and shamed the 
Benedictines into doing as well as they had done and continuing \\ hat thev 
had begun for the promotion of education and the cause of learning 

When Pepin Heristal died m 714, his son Karl “Martel,” i e , the Hammer, 
succeeded him He was even sturdier than his father, and it was well for him 
that he was, for the Mohammedans, having conquered Spam Martel 
in 711,^ soon rounded both ends of the Pyrenees and ravaged dejeau Modems 
Aquitaine The monasteries especially suffered, for the Sara- 
cens were not long m finding out that there was much money and plate and 
precious jewels in the treasuries of the monasteries In 732, having combed 
Aquitaine until little treasure was left in the monasteries there, Abd-er-Rah- 
man, the Saracen commander, advanced into Poitou, bent upon the plunder 
of the great abbey of St Martin of Tours, the oldest and richest monastery 
in Frankish Gaul In the flat plain between Poitiers and Tours, Karl Martel 
met and defeated the invaders But it was a narrow \ictorv The Saracen 
army was composed of mounted soldiery, while the Frankish armv was 
mainly made up of foot forces, hardy free peasants, fighting after the manner 
of their forefathers, only the nobles among them were mounted Foreseeing 
that he could not successfully meet the foe m the open field, Karl Martel 
built a trenched and staked camp m which he sturdily held his men The 
Saracen horse again and again fuulely charged this formidable redoubt The 
horses could not leap the trench and many of them were impaled upon the 
sharp stakes which not only fenced the edge of the trenches but also bristled 
in serried ranks along the front of the redoubt Meantime the Franks rained 
arrows and javelins upon the Saracens At the end of five days Abd-er-Rah- 
man was compelled to retreat with the remnants of his badly battered army 
Then only did Karl Martel release his impatient soldiery to harry the rear 
of the retiring and scattered host 

But Karl Martel knew well that though he had won this battle, there 
would be more battles to come; that the Saracens would return and that it 
might be years before Gaul could be made safe from their 
forays He perceived, too, that the Frankish army would have 
to be mounted as the Saracens were, and that infantry would 
be of little avail against cavalry This required a revolutionary change m the 
art of war Thousands of horses were required, and thousands of men had 
to be trained to a new manual of arms and to learn to fight on horseback His- 
tory shows that every new and important military or naval invention is very 
costly. It was so now Land was almost the sole form of wealth. Who could 

^ The rise and expansion of Islam will be found m a subi^iient chapter 
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furnish sufficient land to accomplish this change? Obviously the land would 
have to come from the landholding classes, and of the nobles and the clergy, 
the latter were far the richer It has been estimated that in the eighth cen- 
tury the Frankish Church possessed at least one-third, perhaps as much as 
one-half, of the arable land in the whole kingdom 
Karl Martel appealed to the Frankish clergy voluntarily to give up part of 
their lands that he might distribute them among the nobles Though many 
of these were great proprietors able to bear the new military 
burden, many others were not rich enough to sustain the 
expense without aid from the government But the clergy 
refused to give up any of its lands, in spite of the fact that the Church had 
a religious as well as a material interest m protecting Gaul from renewed 
Saracen invasion, since bishoprics and abbeys were the first objective of the 
invaders In this emergency, Karl Martel acted with both adroitness and 
courage He took by force sufficient ecclesiastical lands to effect the necessary 
change in equipment of the Frankish army, and distributed the confiscated 
lands in tracts of greater or less dimension among the nobles as benefices, 
or military grants Recipients of these benefices were bound to do military 
service and to contribute a body of armed and mounted retainers who were 
nobles of less degree The contract was of a double nature, property use and 
personal service being combined together m a single obligation Jlitherto 
there had been quasi-feudal conditions and practices in the Frankish admin- 
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By the middle of the ninth century the Frankish army was wholly com 
posed of cavalry, wko tpso facto, because they were a landed and mounted 
gentry, were at least of knightly rank,’^ foot forces had wholly disappeared, 
and most of the free class had sunk to serfdom With this newly constituted 
array Karl Martel spent most of the last years of his hfe (732’-741) m the 
soutli of Gaul fighting the Saracens, who tunc and again invaded the coun- 
try Twice (735, 739) the Saracens got so fiir as Provence where they terribly 
devastated Ac towns in the Blhone valley, and were only driven out by the 
help which Luitprand, the Lombard king, gave to Martel 
The Merovingian kings under the great mayor were a sorry lot, so weak 
mdeed that Karl once ruled for four years without a king at all His son 
Pepin the Short (741-768) beheved that the time was nearly 
ripe for die mayor to cease to be a king-maker and himself 
become king But tfiere were serious obstacles in die way of this ambition In 
i^ite of the weakness of the Merovingian sovereigns, a certain sort of awe 
protected' dlcm. The hereditability of the dynasty which Chlodweg had 
but once been cljallengcd (in 656), and that attempt had 

'Ihe''VW)rd chttm^er or kmgbt is derived from the word chevd, a horse 
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dismally failed Moreover, ever since Chlodweg had recognized Christianity 
and been crowned by St Remi, all the kings had been consecrated by the 
Church The coronation ceremony conferred a right upon the Church Could 
the king be deposed unless the Church consented to it? Could the king, in 
fact, be deposed at all? 

Moreover, would the Frankish clergy consent to the king’s deposition? 
Karl Martel had grievously offended them when he had seized ecclesiastical 
lands for military use Pepin the Short began by endeavoring 
to conciliate the bishops and to that end he summoned two ^^tnn conciliates 
synods, one in Neustria, the other in Austrasia, in 742 A ^ 
great show of church reform was made and some of the confiscated lands 
were restored But the Frankish bishops, as a whole, remained sulky Pepin 
perceived that he could not be certain of their support, and turned to the 
monks with more success For in St Boniface, he found a rare combination 
of religious zeal with practical wisdom 

English Benedictmism ever since Gregory the Great’s mission to England 
in 596 had been distinguished for its missionary zeal, and English monks, 
now that England was converted, turned to the continent for 
new fields of activity The Irish monks had converted the 
Alpine lands, but Fnsia, Hesse, and Saxony were heathen Wilbrord, one of 
the last of Bede’s pupils, who had also studied in Ireland, vias the first apostle 
to the Frisians (722) and was made first bishop of Utrecht m 722, after 
Karl Martel’s subjugauon of the Frisians In 723 Boniface, a Devonshire 
man,— his real name was Winfred — came over and began preaching m 
Hesse and Thuringia, but first he went to Rome to get the pope’s approval 
for his undertaking This is an important fact, for xt shows the intimate 
relationship between Benedictine missions and the papacy Boniface labored 
for thirty years in Germany, he founded twelve monasteries of which Fulda 
was the greatest, reorganized church government, established new bishoprics 
and himself became the first Archbishop of Mamz, the premier see of Ger- 
many Between these labors, Boniface made frequent trips to Rome and to 
the Frankish court where Karl Martel and Pepm were kept informed of 
what was passing east of the Rhine and in Rome 

St Boniface was the friend and counsellor of Pepm the Short The opposi- 
tion of the Frankish bishops to Pepin’s design of deposmg Childcnc III 
could only be overcome by the higher authority of the pope* 

For his own part, Pope Zachanas was a well-wisher of Pepm 
the Short’s ambmon, for he had hard need of powerful pro- 
tection— and from whom could more powerful protection come than from 
the great Frankish mayor? — against the lombards* 

Ever since their mvasion in 568 die I^ombard ambition to subju^te the 
rest of Italy had been a menace both to ihc Extern Empire and to the papacy 
The imperial exarch in Italy was ill-supported by the Byzantine government, 
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which was hard pressed by the Avars, Bulgars and Serbs m Europe In Asia 
and Africa the hosts of Islam had conquered all of the former countries 
possessed by the Eastern Roman Empire, except Asia Minor, 
^on^oflpop^s^' including Egypt, Tripolitan and Carthaginian Africa, and 
the islands of Cyprus and Rhodes, the latter two naval 
stations for the formidable Mohammedan fleet Constantinople was four times 
assailed in four years (654-658), was attacked again in 667 and 672--673, 
and even more formidably in 717 Even if the Emperor Leo III the Isaunan 
(717-741) had been so inclined, he was unable to give his exarch and the 
pope in Italy assistance against the Lombards 
The three-cornered political game in Italy began to approach a climax in 
731 when Pope Gregory III excommunicated Emperor Leo III as a heretic 
The reasons for the excommunication were the church re- 
Breach between forms which the emperor had instituted, among them removal 
of sacred statuary and pictures from all the churches, — for 
which he was dubbed an “iconoclast” by his enemies — and severe restric- 
tions imposed upon the monasteries which connived with rich landholders 
and assisted them in evading taxes, as well as military service In retaliation, 
Emperor Leo III confiscated the papal patrimony in South Italy and Sicily, 
separated the bishoprics from papal authority and put them under the juris- 
diction of the patriarch of Constantinople 
These were the years when the Lombards were strong and bold under one 
of their ablest kings, Luitprand (719-744), who hoped to unite the whole 
Italian peninsula under Lombard rule This meant that Rome 
^hTpapa^^^ and the papal patrimony, the two Lombard duchies of Bene- 
vento and Spoleto in central Italy, and the Greek provinces 
of the far south, Apulia and Calabria, were to be conquered It was a project 
too ambitious to be realized In the face of this menace the popes had appealed 
to Karl MarteFs support in vain, for Luitprand had assisted Karl in expelling 
the Saracens from Provence Nothing except the sudden death of Luitprand 
saved the papal territory and the rest of Italy from Lombard subjugation 
But the advance of the Lombards was soon renewed, Rome again was en- 
dangered and the pope wan in great need of military assistance The emperor 
was indiflEerent, even an enemy To whom could the pope look for support 
except to the powerful Frankish mayor, Pepin the Short? Thus it came to 
pass in 751 that a papal embassy to the Frank land crossed an embassy from 
Pepin to Rome to solicit the pope’s approval of the deposition of Childeric III 
The years 744-774 are the turning point in the history of Italy ^ — the crisis 
whi<h<fc^et£pmed that Italy was not to become a nauonal kingdom. The rum 
of the lombards begms at the moment of their greatest tri- 
f ^ In 751 Ai^tul^ an en^getic king, dtove the Byzantines 
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conquest of Rome, which was nominally under the overlordship of the em- 
peror at Constantinople In the face of the Lombard approach towards Rome, 
It was not from his hereucal overlord that Pope Stephen II sought assistance, 
but from Pepin the Frank, who had just superseded the deposed Merovin- 
gian king in Frankish Gaul, with the pope’s consent. 

The Franks and the Lombards had until this time been good friends 
Karl Martel had positively refused to break his alliance wath the Lombards, 
since Aistulf’s predecessor Luitprand had given him support 
in expelling the Saracens from Provence But Pepm had a 
political debt to pay the pope for sanctioning his seizure of 
the Frankish throne To discharge it, he came over the Alps with an army, 
compelled Aistulf to evacuate his recent conquests and bestow^ed the terri- 
tory which the Lombards had lately won from the Greeks upon the papacy, 
and thus created the States of the Church — the temporal power of the 
papacy, which lasted for more than a thousand years 
From this time, the days of the Lombard kingdom were numbered It is a 
pity that Aistulf and Desiderius, the last king, did not put up a better fight 
What ruined them was their loyalty to the Church and the 
treachery of the popes Since their conversion to orthodoxy in 
the previous century the Lombards, king and people ahke, 
had become devoted to Catholicism They were among the most liberal 
founders of churches and monasteries in the West, and their legislation 
abounds with clauses in favor of religion Yet m spite of this, they were 
hated by the popes, who regarded themselves as the legitimate heirs of the 
imperial dominions m Italy, and any Lombard encroachment on imperial 
territory was resented as an attack upon the Roman Church. The hatred of 
the Lombards shown in the papal letters is almost grotesque m its malignance 
The kings are declared “unspeakable,” “devilish ” “vile ” “perfidious ” The 
papal biographer boasts that the death of the great, virtuous and wise Lombard 
king Luitprand was due to the fervent prayers of Pope Zacharias 
The double-dealing of Paul I would be almost incredible if it were not 
for his own letters When King Desidenus was visiting him in Rome 
Pope Paul wrote two letters The first, intended for the eyes of the Lom- 
bards, speaks of the king as “his most excellent, peaceful and humble son ” 
The second, addressed to Pepm, states that the first letter was mere verbiage 
and that “no heed should be given to its contents,” for Desidenus is really 
“a shufSmg trickster, impious, cruel and nefarious ” Yet the Lombards were 
as orthodox as the Franks The pope was hostile to them because he wanted 
himself to become the temporal ruler of Italy For exactly a thousand years 
Italy had to deplore the success of the papal policy 
St Boniface lived to see the coronation of Pepm, but died m 755, the 
year before Pepin’s Itahan camj^gn la Im old ag^ St. Bomfoce turned 
towards the dream of hi$ young manhood Ag^na he wmdd be a missicmary 
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and so he set out with a few companions for the wilds of Fnsia There he 
and his disciples were murdered m 755 by some heathen Frisians, the chests 
of books and vessels for worship and priestly vestures were 
Death of j^^jf destroyed and thrown into the swamp These articles 

were later recovered and there' are three manuscript books 
today in the library at Fulda in Germany, founded by Boniface, which 
may have belonged to him One of these has been slashed across as by a 
sword, which is interesting because when years afterwards Bishop Radbod 
of Utrecht wrote the Life of St Boniface, he found an old Frisian woman 
“who asserted under oath that she was present when the soldier of Christ 
was beheaded, and said that when he was smitten by the sword he covered 
his head with a copy of the Holy Gospels in order that beneath it he might 
receive the stroke of the murderer, and that he might have its defence m 
death as he had loved its words m life ” 

The other important events of Pepin the Short’s reign hardly require 
more than mention He made three campaigns against the Saxons, the only 
heathen Germans remaining after the conversion of the Fris- 
Pepms astwais south of Gaul gave him much more concern 

Here the Gascon duke Waifar desperately fought to liberate the territory 
from Frankish rule and seven expeditions were required to keep him in 
subjugation. But the most substantial achievement of Pepm was the capture 
of Narbonne at the east end of the Pyrenees m 759, which thenceforth be- 


came a bulwark against Spanish Islam. 
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MEROVINGIAN KINGS 
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Clovis 
'Theuderic 
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' Childebert 
Clotaire I 
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Clotaire 11 , King of Soissons onl> 
Clotaire U , sole King of the Franks 
j Dagobert I 
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LOMBARD KINGS IN ITALY 
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573 (2 ?) 

Clepho 
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Agilulf 
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Rothan 
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Rodwald 
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Anpert 
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Cunibert 
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Liutpert 
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Anpert 11 
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THE LOMBARD KINGS IN ITALY 


1 ALBOIN 
C568 72) 

2 Ca-EPHO 

(572 3) I 

3 AUTHARI ss Theodelinda « 4 AGILULF 

(5B3 90) I (590 615) 


Garibald, Duke of 
Bavaria 


5 ADALOALD 
(615 25) 


Gundlberga s=s 6 ARIOALD 
(625 36) 


Cundoald 


9 ARIBERT 
(653 62) 


10 goIebert 
(662) 

I 

Reginbert Duke of 
Turin 

I 

3S ARmCRT II 

aoi-ii) 


12 BERTHARI 
(672 88) 

13 CuilBERT 
(688-700) 

14 LIuItbERT 

(700 1) 


A daughter U GRIMOALD 

(662 71) 


Ganbald 


Kings not connected with this house were (7) Roiharii 636 52, ( 8 ) Rodoald, 652 3t 
(16) Ansprand* 712, ( 17 ) Liutprand 712 44 (18) Hildebrand 744 (19) Ratchis, 744 9, 
(20) Aistulf, 749 56, (21) Desiderlus 756 74 

THE GREAT MAYORS OF THE PALACE 
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Chapter XIV 


CHARLEMAGNE (768-814)^ 

Charlemagne stands alone in history as the creator and founder of a new 
order of civilization Intuitively he understood the nature of the work before 
him This was to give some semblance of unity to a divided and broken 
Western Europe, to mold the mixed elements of Roman, German, and Chris- 
tian institutions, while they were yet plastic, into a composite but integrated 
civilization He was no mere conqueror, fighting for the sake of conquest, 
his hfe of warfare was largely forced upon him by necessity, and in spite of 
its destructiveness, war in his hands was a constructive instrument 

This was a most trying epoch in European history Fortunately the Church 
had safely survived the danger of becoming involved m the fall of the Roman 
Empire, and the Frankish monarchy had ansen on its rums 
as the one capable government m western Europe The - 

Cjhurcn had given raith and morals unto men, and by its con- 
tinued existence had saved the most valuable elements of classical culture 
and created a new educational system What external progress Chnstiamty 
had made may be estimated when we compare its boundaries about 400 Al>. 
with those of 800 A D At the former date the Danube and the Rhme were 
the frontiers of Christianity in the North Around 800 the boundary in the 
lower Danube had shrunk, for the Bulgarians were still heathen But in the 
central Danube valley the boundary of Chnstiamty was stable In the upper 
Danube basin and along the Rhme the territory of Chnstiamty was greatly 
enlarged, because all the Germanic tribes between the Elbe and Saale Rivers 
and the great Bohemian Forest (Boehmerwald) had been Chnstianized, and 
formed a buttress against the Slavic tnbes, all of whom yet were heathen 
Superficially, the gain may not seem so large for a period of four hundred 
years. Yet one must reflect that simultaneoi^y extensive lost territories had 
also been regained The heathen Germans had practically destroyed what 
Chnstiamty had been estabhshed m the tune of the Roman Empire as far 
as the Vosges Mountains and the Somme River m the east and north of 
Gaul The Anglo-Saxons had destroyed the Bntish Church for the most part, 
fragments of it surviving only in Waka and Cornwall In the we«ern Alps 

^ The tiqmp Charlemagne is the medieval French form for Cantus Magma, or 
Charles the Great But Charlanagae was a German Neither the French nation 
nor the Frendi language was yet ftumed, aitd his real name was Kad It is an 
fltigrhmmsm to Call him CharkiBi^pie, but dus munc foar him is so universal ihat 
it will be' used m dife chapter 
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Christianity had been swept away by the Germans, the eastern Alps b> 
the Slavs All these regions had been recovered by Christianity by the eighth 
century 

But serious danger suli menaced Western Christianity All of northern 
Africa and most of the Spanish peninsula were under the sway of Islam 
Mohammedanism controlled the Mediterranean and threat- 
ened Italy and southern Gaul The fusion of the Romamc 
and Germanic peoples had been accomplished before this storm broke Spirit- 
ually these groups were umted m their allegiance to the Catholic Church 
Politically Charlemagne umted them under Frankish domination If these two 
events had not obtained, it ts within probabihty that Western civilization of 
Latin, Christian, and German nature might have perished in the ninth century 

Charlemagne, who ruled from 768 to 814, united politically and territorially 
more of Europe than has ever been umted since For all of modern France, 
Belgium and Holland, one-half of modern Germany, all of 
modern Austria, the isthmus of Denmark, part of modern 
Hungary and Jugo-Slavia, all of modern Switzerland, two- 
thirds of modern Italy, and that part of Spam lying between the Pyrenees 
Mountams and the Ebro River were comprehended withm the empire which 
he established In some ways it was of less extent than the Western Roman 
Empire had been, m some ways it was greater, for Rome had not ruled over 
Germany The state which Charlemagne created was a new state •— the Holy 
Roman Empire of the German nation — which combined together the 
three essentials of medieval cmhzation Roman, Christian, and German 

Out of this great Frankish Empire the states and nations of modern Europe 
emerged, and some of the administrative institutions of the Carolingian 
Empire passed down the ages, and were the nucleus of later 
medieval and even modern institutions The sworn inquest 
of Charlemagne is the historical antecedent of our trial by 
jury It was used by the later Carohngian kmgs as a special means of dis- 
covering property pertaining to the fisc which had been seized pr otherwise 
illegally alienated. 

The germ of the jury must be sought in the inquest of proof (ingutstuo 
per\testes) of the Frankish procedure The nature of this inquest can only 
be understood by tracing it back to the customary procedure of old Ger- 
man law Proof, as understood by the baribanan customs, was not a jtidiaal 
means for bringing conviction to the minds of the tnbunal; it was simply a 
satisfaction due and given to the adversary in forms prescribed by 

The Frankish inquest was a form of proof by witnesses Its ro<^ are 
found m the customary or folk law, it was a creation of royal law It oin- 
sisted of an answer made by witnesses to questions asked by the fcs 

object was to ascertain the facts It was, therefore, proof m modern sense 
of the word. The witnesses were required to swear to speak ihetni^ 
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The intellectual impulse initiated by Charles not only saved much of what 
classical literature we possess, but stimulated the production of a new litera- 
^ ; ture truly medieval in form and spirit Out of the school 

tnjiuenceon system which Charles established, the first universities of 

European cultwe emerge in the twelfth century Charles’s influ- 

ence not only preserved something of the art of antiquity, especially archi- 
tecture, It gave medieval art an impulse which led to the invention of new 
ideals and patterns of art 

Charles the Great’s reign was so long — forty-six years — and the events 
of his reign so many and so important that if one were to try to study the 

Length of history of It in mere chronological sequence of events, he 

Chademagnes would get confused and lost in the details The most satis- 

factory way is to study the reign by subjects Accordingly we 
shall distinguish Charlemagne’s wars, his relations with the papacy, his laws 
and his government, and finally his influence on literature and education 
War had been a powerful factor in the growth of Frankish power and ex- 
pansion m the Merovingian period, and it was even more so in the reign of 
Charles In all, he waged forty-eight campaigns, or more than 
Htswars every year of his reign All of them, except the two 

against the Avars, were offensive wars, unless his two against die Lombards 
in defense of the papacy be admitted to be defensive The ruling motives in 
them were the imposition of Frankish domination and widi it Frankish civili- 
zation, and the expansion of Christianity over the pagan peoples in central 


Europe 

The political situauon in 768 was complicated Following Merovingian 
precedent, Pepm had divided the kingdom between his two sons, Charles 
and Karlmann, between whom there was strife Hunold, the 


The pohued 
ittmmn 


Duke of Gascony, was in rebellion against Charles and Karl- 
mann refused to aid his brother in subjugation of him The 


prospect of civil war so alarmed the queen-mother, Bertrada, that ^he con- 
ceived the fantastic idea of having her two hostile sons marry two of the 
daughters of the Lombard kmg, Desiderms, m hope of makmg peace in 
the family. But the double mamage added to the comphcations Karlmann 
soon died, leavmg two children, who legally were the heirs to their father’s 
half of the Frankish kingdom, but whom Charles set aside and umted his 
deceased brother’s diarc of the realm with his own Undoubtedly the unifica- 
laon of the kingdom was a wise political act, although unexpected events 
flowed from Karlmann’s widow mdignantly returned to Pavia with her 
Wj® kttletfrflditenj and when her sister protested agamst Charles’s disuihent- 
1ms iepbews, Charles packed her ofi to Lombardy, and found an- 
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Saxons, a messenger from Pope Hadrian I brought him word that Desiderms 
had invaded the papal territory Once more the pope begged tor Frankish 
protection At first Charles hesitated, for he was loath to 
abandon the Saxon campaign But when a second messenger 
brought information that the Lombard king w as also 
supporting the pretensions ot his grandchildren to Karlmann’s half of the 
Frankish kingdom, Charles could hesitate no longer Although \vinter was 
approaching, two Frankish armies poured o\er the Alps, m 774, one by the 
Great St Bernard Pass, the other bv the Mount Cents Pass Pavia, the Lom- 
bard capital, withstood a long siege, during which time Charles visited Rome 
Meantime Frankish forces had over-run all Lombardy and when Pavia fell 
the Lombard king, Desidenus, was deposed and immured m a monastery for 
the rest of his life, but Karlmann’s widow^ with her tw^o children escaped 
to Constantinople 

Charles assumed the Lombard crowm and Frankish domination was im- 
posed upon northern and central Italy, even the two independent Lom- 
bard duchies in the south, Benevento and Spoleto, were compelled to recog- 
nize Frankish overlordship On the whole, the fate of the Lombards under 
Charles the Great was not as heavy as might have been expected It was a 
political necessity for him to supplant the local Lombard dukes wnth Frank- 
ish officials But the nobility was almost the sole class which suffered Charles 
made no attempt until after the rebellion m 776 to impose Frankish institu- 
tions upon Italy He did not abolish the kingdom and absorb it within a 
greater Frankish realm He called himself King of the Franks and Lombards 
It was thus a dual monarchy which he ruled The fact that later he made his 
third son, Pepm, king of Italy, indicates that he intended to let that country 
have a certain degree of autonomy The conquest of Italy brought the Frank- 
ish monarchy into intimate relation with the papacy and it seriously involved 
Charles with the Eastern Roman Empire at Constantinople. 

Charles the Great was now free to pursue the war against the Saxons — 
the longest and most important of the many wars which he waged All of 
Germany except Saxony l^d been subfugated in Merovingian ^ ^ 
times, and it was inevitable that the Saxons, too^ must sue- 
cumb to Frankish dommation At this time the Saxons formed a loose agglom- 
eration of kindred tribes and were not yet the compact nation which they 
afterwards became when the long warfare with the Franks hammered them 
into a united nation The most important parts of Saxony were Westphalia 
and Eastphalia which the Weser River diwdcd, and Nordalbmgia, north of 
the lower Elbe, which touched the territory of die Danes This vast territory, 
greater than any odicr single area m Germany, was bounded on the nor& 
by the sea, m the east hy die Flbc» on the by Thuringia, and on the 
west by the Yssek whith ^^parated the Saxom from Fnsia and modern 
HoHand* 
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Apart from the fact that the Franks tended to umte all the Germanic peo- 
ples on the contment, Cathohc Christiamty demanded the abohtion of hea- 
themsm among the Saxons, the only German tribe which still 
worshipped Woden and Thor The missionary spirit of the 
Church was not content with benevolent preaching, it de- 
manded Frankish political and mihtary protection of its monk missionaries 
Border strife between the Saxons and the Franks was an old story (531, 556, 
572, 715, 718, 722, 729, 738, 742, 747, 753, 758) and became more acute when St 
Bomface initiated his energeuc missionary movement in north Germany, 
where the monastery of Fulda (744) was the base of operations for the con- 
version of the heathen Germans The Saxons clearly saw that the preserva- 
tion of their hberty and their ancestral rehgion hung together 
It required sixteen campaigns and thirty-two years to reduce the Saxons 
In this long period we may distinguish three stages from 772 to 782; from 
782 to 794, from 794 to 804 In the first, Charles wore down 
Jm^Saxmwars resistance of the Saxons by campaigns almost every sum- 
mer, which scorched the land with fire and drenched it with 
blood, so that in 780 it seemed possible to establish the ecclesiastical system 
in Saxony Bishoprics were set up at Munster, Paderborn, Halberstadt, Min- 
den, Verden and Hildesheim, and the rudiments of a parish system begun. 
Heathen practices were declared abolished and drastic penalties threatened 
the Saxons for violation of die new Frankish laws imposed upon them All 
public assemblies and all native political institutions were suppressed 
Outwardly the subjugated Saxons sullenly comphe^, but in 782 they re- 
belled Charles’s punishment was t^rible In a single day at Verden he slaugh- 
tered 4300 Saxon warriors who had been taken captives This ferocious act, 
however, instead of subduing the Saxons, drove them to renewed revolt, the 
leader of which was the Saxon chief, Widukmd, tmder whom the Saxons 
became a united nation. But in 794 the weight of Frankish arms proved ir- 
resistible and Widukmd and his people surrendered and professed the Chns- 
tian rehgion. The bishoprics were re-established and monasteries began to be 
erected in the conquered territory In this period, Charles mstituted a new 
pohey; to prevent a renewal of war he deported thousands of young Saxon 
warriors with their famjhes, and settled them elsewhere The most important 
of these colonies was established on the Mam, aaoss the river from Frank- 
fort, which still preserves its ancient name of Sachsenstadt Another Saxon 
colony Was founded on the lower Seme below Pans Nordalbmgia, the seat 
of last resistance, was subjugated between 798 and 804. 

The conquest of Nordalbmgia brought the frontier of the Frankish state 
hard up a^nst the territory of the fierce heathen Danes, 
^ who fearfol of being next conquered by the Franks had given 
' ' Widtdchjd support. For two years (808-810) there was 
war wiA King Gottrick, But Charles was growing old and was tired of war. 
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Accordingly he did not attempt to reduce the Danes under Frankish sway, 
but fenced their country off from interference m Sa\ony b> establishing a 
mark or mibtanzed border province across the Danish isthmus This was 
known as the Danc-Mark, from which the Danes later, when they became 
Christian m the time of King Canute the Great (1000-1035), took the name 
of their kingdom The hnguistic boundary across the peninsula of Schleswig- 
Holstein has not varied over a day’s walk in either direction m eleven cen- 
turies from the line adopted as the political and rehgious frontier bemeen 
Danish pagamsm and German Christendom in 810 The religious frontier 
lasted for 150 years, and the linguistic division exists today in the German 
and the Danish languages Already, years before this, Charles had erected 
a Mark along the eastern boundary of Saxony called the Nord Mark to 
protect the border from the Slavic tribes m the valley of the lower Elbe, 
such as the Polaben (the *‘along-thc-Elbe” people), the Wilzi and the 
Wemdi ^ 


In 789 a great campaign was made against the Wilzi, but the real conflict 
between Germans and Slavs came in the ninth century 
The long period of the Saxon wars was punctuated by other wars which 
must be noticed In 777, when Charles was m the depths of Saxony, he was 


astonished when a deputation of ambassadors from Moham- 
medan Spam appeared m his camp Civil war at this time 


Spanish campaign 


was rending the Khalifatc oi Cordova and these ambassadors had been sent 


by some of the revolted enurs, or governors of provinces, imploring Frankish 
intervention m their Hbhaif At first Charles hesitated, but some of die bishops 


pointed out to him that it was a heaven-ssnt opportunity to come to the 
aid of the Christian population m Spam This was the remnant of the Goths 
who were left after the fail of the West Goth Kmgdom in 711, and which 
for over half a century had been fighting with its back to the wall of the 


Pyrenees against the Moslems 

In the spring of 778 a Frankish force crossed the Pyrenees through the 
Pass of Roncesvalles Pampcluna, the httk capital of the diminutive Chris- 
tian kingdom of Navarre — dus is the earhest mcn&on of it — was recap 
tured from the Saracens, but the siege of Saragossa, lower down the Ebro 
river, faded and the Franks were compelled to retreat What followed is 
famous m history and romance ITie western end of the Pyrenean country 
was peopled by the Basques, the remnant of a strange prehistoric race dE 
whose origin and nature history knows nothing Their language, which 
soli survives, has no afiSnity widi any other known language They vrere, and 
soil remab, a hardy mountaineer people jealous of Aar liberty, and capable 


» 'Ike Pranks called all Ac tribes trf Ae lower Elbe Wenden or Weadb, from 
the WeniA The word was used precisely as die used Ae word 

to describe Ae Cymri In Ac Geman kngui^ this wcad is i^Kdlcd Wdxh and 
literally sigmfia a foreigner, an BBAmciet, iBWy wiA a hostile mtent 
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fighters The Basques had viewed the progress of the Frankish army through 
the gorge of Roncesvalles with deep resentment, for it seemed to them an 
invasion of their own country and to betoken Frankish conquest, as indeed 
It did They manned the heights of the mountain pass and sullenly watched 
the army laboring through it, often compelled to wade through the ice-cold 
water of the Nivc River flowing along the floor of the gorge, until only the 
rear-guard was left in the deep defile, the van being miles in advance Then 
the Basques rose and rolled great locks and boulders down upon the heads 
of the rear-guard and when it was almost annihilated, closed in fierce combat 
with the survivors under command of Roland, the count of the Mark of 
Brittany The rear-guard was slain to the last man The day was August 15, 
778, as we know from an mscripuon set up soon after the event In mihtary 
and poliUcal history this reverse to the Frankish arms was not serious, for 
withm a few years Charles conquered and annexed the whole territory 
between the Pyienees and the Ebro and erected it into the Spamsh Mark But 
the story of Roland and the rear-guard’s heroic resistance lived m popular 
memory, perhaps preserved in the form of ballads, and when the Spanish 
Crusades began m earnest m the eleventh century, the most famous epic m 
medieval French hterature emerged, the Song of Roland (Chanson dc 
Roland) 

In the last decade of the eighth century, when the conquest of Saxony was 
m Its last stage and when the north-east had been protected by the Nord- 
Mark, a new danger imperiled Southeastern Germany beyond 
Avar turn Bavaria This was the appearance of thfe Avars in the Middle 

Danube valley (modern Hungary) . The Avars were km to the Huns before 
them, that is to say they were of the Tartar race and a nomadic, predatory 
people We have already seen that at the end of the sixth century their pres- 
sure upon the lower course of the Danube, which marked the frontier of the 
Byzantine Empire in Europe, was severe in the reigns of the Emperors 
Maurice and Phokas (582-610) For some time the Bulgars were subjected 
to them but finally escaped by alliance with the Eastern Empire m the reign 
of Herachus (610^41), who permitted the Bulgars to settle in Mocsia and 
Thrace, where their descendants are found to this day Meanwhile the Avars 
pressed farther up the Danube and the migration of the Lombards and 
Gcpids m 568 out of what is now Hungary gave room for the Avars to settle 
there in their turn From this kmgdom of “Avana,” if we may com a word, 
the Avars spread the terror of their name and their barbanc power over 
many of the Slavic tribes between the Carpathians and the Elbe The sway 
of the chagan or great khan reached mto central Europe and obtamed over 
Moravia, and Gahd^ For more than two hundred years nothing 
tbear advss^ or thear predatory operations Bqt when, 

had conquered to the bareness of a 
6&S Avars'bfigw^ Germany, fhft situation changed 
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Bavaria was naturally the victim, as it was most exposed to their depreda- 
tions 

In 791 Charles started his first campaign against the Avars, ad\anced over 
the territory between the Enns and the Leitha Rivers, orgamzed it as the Ost- 
Mark or East-Mark, and began to colonize it with Ba\anan 
and even Frankish settlers This new mark was a dependency 
of the duchy of Bavaria, but centuries later (1142) it was separated from 
Bavaria and erected into the independent duchy of Austria, just as in the 
same year the Nord-Mark w^as severed from dependency on Saxony and 
became the Margraviate of Brandenburg These two are examples of how^ 
far back into the Middle Ages the roots of modern history are to be traced 
Foiled from invasion of Bavaria, the Avars turned their raids upon north 
Italy, so that in 795 Charles was compelled to establish another mark, Friuli 
(named from the old Roman Forum Julu) around the head of the Adriatic 
In the next year a gigantic expedition was organized for the extermination 
of the Avars A flotilla of boats floated a great army of men, horses, and sup- 
plies down the Danube into the heart of the Avar country The famous Avar 
Ring, a rude timber-built town surrounded by a triple palisade, was stormed 
and taken The Avar nation was broken and scattered, the remnants of it 
being absorbed by its neighbors If we are to believe the chroniclers, the 
booty found in the great Ring was enormous, being the loot of two hundred 
years of systematic depredations. 

We must now consider the central event of Charles the Great’s reign, which 
IS also an epochal event m medieval history — the restoration of the (Roman) 

Empire m 800 impomnceof 

This marked the culmination of a long chain of events restoratton^f 
which had token plaa jn Frankish and papal history, begin- empire 
ning when Chlodweg, the first Frankish king, in 496 professed the Catholic 
faith instead of Arianism, and thus identified himself and his successors with 
the Cathohe Church and the papacy At the same ttme the expansion of the 
Frankish state which united Gaul, t^rmanv, and Italy m a powerful govern- 
ment, made it pohtically the successor of the former Western Empire Finally, 
papal sanction of the coronation of Pepm the Short (751) and Pepin’s inter- 
vention in Italy to protect the papacy against Lombard aggression, which 
established the States of the Church (756), followed by Charles the Great’s 
destruction of the Lombard kingdom and the annexation of Italy to the 
Frankish monarchy (774-776), cemented the friendly relattcajs betwen the 
popes and the Frankish rulers 

The cumulative effect of all these occurrences was tremendous, and cul- 
minated in the autumn of 8(K) when Charles die Great was m Rome, whither 
he had been called by Pope Leo HI to suppress a rehellk^ of the family and 
friends df his immediate predecessor, Hadrian I The inadetit illustrates the 
dangims to which the tempond power of the popes exposed them 
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On Christmas Day when Charles was attending service in the basilica of 
St Peter’s, as is related in the Annah of the Franf{s, '‘because the name of 
Imperial emperor had now ceased among the Greeks, and their 

coionationoi empire was possessed by a woman, ^ it then seemed both to 
Chatletnagne Loq i-q the clergy of Rome, as well as to the 

Christian people present, that Charles, king of the Franks, who held Rome 
herself, where the Caesars had been wont to sit, and all the other territories 
which he ruled in Italy and Gaul and Germany, ought to be made emperor ” 
Politically the coronation was a coup d'etat — a repudiation of the rule of 
the Eastern Emperors over the West It was an illegal act The usurpation of 
Irene was merely a technicality pleaded to give the color of legality 
The administrative institutions of the Frankish Empire were, in part, in- 
herited from the past, in part, practices which Charles devised to improve 
the efficiency of his government There was no uniform sys- 
m^un/law^' secular law prevailing over the whole empire What 

IS known as “the personality of law” obtained, which is to 
say that every separate people within the empire — Franks, Swabians, Bava- 
rians, Saxons, Lombards, Frisians, etc , and all who were of Roman and not 
German origin, — each had its own law, preserved in tradition or customary 
code ® The only uniform and universal law was that of the Church The whole 
empire was divided into counties, some of them of enormous extent The 
count was the most important general official Once a month he held court 
and administered justice, he collected the taxes, m event of war, he sum- 
moned those liable to military service and commanded them until the place 
of meeting of the whole army was reached Only the merest remnants of the 
former Roman municipal government survived and that only in the Far 
South of Gaul and in a few places in Italy Most of the cities were episcopal 
scats and governed by the bishops Local government was wholly manorial, 
the villages were peopled by a servile population and governed by a lord 
who owned the village 

Late in his reign, as a means of bracing his government and checking the 
counts, Charles created the mtsst dotmnta or royal messengers He had found 
that many unscrupulous counts sold justice, levied unjust 
taxes, accepted bribes for exemption from military service 
*‘We hear,” reads the preamble of one of Charles’s laws, “that the counts 
are jmposmg unjust rents and insisting on forced labor, harvesting, plowing, 
sowing, reaping, stubbing up trees, seizing wagons and oxen (the horse was 


Must dommtci 


^ The Empress Irene had first been regent for her minor son, and then deposed 
him and ruled in her own name A woman emperor was unknown and illegal 
m imperial history , 

^ C^y Pranki^ and Lombard law was codified, and much of it was still cus- 
although remnanfe? of Burgundian and> West Gothic law survived 
kw was distinguished as wntten law* 
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not yet used for draft purposes, since the horse-collar was not invented until 
later) and the like from the people ” Again we read 

“The poor complain that they are being evicted from their homes, and that 
by bishops and abbots as much as by the counts It is said that it a poor 
man will not come across with bribes his property is taken from him on 
one pretext or another These dishonest men bring fake lawsuits agamst 
him and get him fined or they compel him to do militarv service so con- 
standy that the wretched man is utterly impoverished (since he has no 
time to attend to his farm), and is compelled to mortgage or to sell his 
property, which these unprincipled officials then snap up at a low price ” 

Accordingly in 802 the territory of the whole empire, except along the 
frontiers, was divided into missatica or great circuits of counties combined to- 
gether, and every spring and summer, two mtsst, a noble and a bishop or 
abbot, traveled around from county to county inquiring into the character 
and conduct of each count and situng as judges of appeal in the county 
court Another important duty of the fms^s was to exact an oath of fidelity 
from every noble and freeman There were twenty-one of these grand cir- 
cuits As a precaution agamst these mis^t abusing their power they traveled 
in pairs, one a layman, the other a churchman, furthermore the pairs were 
split at the end of each season — thus A and B, and C and D would be 
together one year, but the next year the combination would be A and M, 
and B and N, furthermore, no missus was ever sent twice m succession into 
the same circuit All the misst reported to Charles in person The vigor of 
the Frankish government depended upon the vigor and intelligence of the 
ruler 

There was no such thing as a congress or a diet among the Franks The 
nearest approach to a general assembly was the meeting of the army m spring 
for some war, and in these Charles usually promulgated the 
capitularies or laws which he himself made, after which the ^ 
text of them was sent out to every count, bishop, and abbot These capitu- 
laries are of every sort, ranging from general statutes to a particular legisla- 
tion of local applicability Two of the most important have already been 
mentioned* the one which established civil authority and bishoprics m Sax- 
ony, and the Capituhre mtssorum* 

Military service was compulsory upon all freemen and nobles between the 
ages of eighteen and sixty, and was so heavy a burden that, as we have seen. 
It impoverished thousands of freemen who were driven down 
to serfdom under its pressure Charles never was able to alle- 
viate this condition, since he was engaged m too many wars 
In the ninth century the invasions of the Nor^men aggravated this misery so 
that by 900 most of the population of the Frankish Empire had been reduced 
to a servile condition Constant war was an economic and soaal calamity. 
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The public economy of the Frankish state is important to understand, 
for it was the base upon which the whole economy of feudal Europe later 
rested As far back as the later Roman Empire, as commerce 
and trade dechned and industry was reduced to the making 
of only the most essential necessities, land had become the 
primary and almost the sole form of property Since land ownership was the 
chief form of wealth, the landed aristocracy was the highest social class Small 
land-owners were freemen Below them the masses were serfs or slaves who 
worked the estates of the lord, and dwelt in huddled villages or manors upon 
these estates Each hamlet or cluster of hamlets formed a manor, and a group 
of adjacent manors under supervision of a bailiff or steward formed a 
"domain Since taxation, as we understand that term, had disappeared with 
the decay of the Roman Empire, the revenue for the support of the king, 
the royal household and the officials of the government was derived from the 
crown lands 

For example, the count in every county kept one-third of the fees or fines 
he exacted Such fees were not in the form of money, but of goods or 
livestock The count retained one-third, the rest was turned over to the 
baihff of the crown land within the county, for the use of the king at his 
pleasure 

The crown lands of the Frankish monarchy m the time of Charles were 
numerous and extensive We know the names of 1,558 of these estates, and 
doubdess there were many more They were spread all over 
the empire, but thickest (720) m the middle part between the 
Seme and the Rhine, and in Lombardy (163) The densest agglomerations of 
manors were in modern eastern Belgium and the Lower Rhmelands, where 
Aachen was the center of them, around Mainz and Worms (53) 5 and in the 
vicinity of Pans (25) 

Charles was keenly interested in the management of these gr^t properties 
For the guidance of the stewards he drew up a set of regulations which is im- 
pressive for Its fulness and minuteness It is known as the 
Capttulare de milts or Capitulary for the administration of 
the royal manors Every steward was required to return an 
inventory of everything upon the estate, mcludmg its condition, if necessary, 
on St John’s Day (June 24) and again at Christmas Several such inventories 
havd been preserved Here is part of one of diem 


Crown lands 


Capitulate de 
milts 
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This gives a picture of a commodious and comfortable manor-house The life 
of the well-to-do m the eighth century between the time when the barbarian 
invasions ended and the time when the invasions of the Norsemen began was 
not unlike that of an English country gentleman m Elizabethan England 
Almost everything except luxuries was manufactured upon the place, as 
was the case also in Colonial America m the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries 

Heristal/ the old seat of Charles’s ancestors, was his favorite place of resi- 
dence until he built his great palace at Aachen He was there at !i^ster in 770, 
771, 772, 773, 779, 784, and at Christmas m 772, 776, 777, 778, 

779 and 783 Aachen was the closest approach to a fixed capital ^ 

the Frankish Empire had The warm springs there, the saiubriousness of the 
region around, the good hunting in the forests, the network of rivers which 
made transportation of commodities from his other crown lands convenient, 
attracted Charles to Aachen where the imposing palace and cathedral which 
he built mark a revolution in the history of medieval architecture For these 
two structures were the earliest great stone buildings erected beyond the Alps 
since the disappearance of the Roman Empire, and the sculptors, mosaic- 
workers, and pamters whom he introduced from Italy and even from Constan- 
tinople gave a new impulse to Northern art 

In the eighth century the intellectual and educational condition of Western 
Europe was verv low, and had been so for nearly two hundred years Only 
m Anglo-Saxon England and in Ireland was any stream of charkmagnt*s 
thought still running The decay of education especially gave tntemtm 
Charles the Great anxiety Many of the fewer clergy were 
illiterate and the knowledge of Latin and theology possessed by many bishops 
and abbots was meager Some of them could not read the psalter or the 
breviary correedy Moreover, as the result of carelessness or ignorance on the 
part of copyjfes, the text of service books and of the Vulgate Bible — St 
Jerome’s Latin translation made about 400 A.D — was very corrupt Accord- 
ingly, Charles issued a famous capitulary for the improvement of education in 
the Frank land (De httens colendts)^ a copy of which was sent to every bishop 
and abbot But competent teachers were necessary at once, and for the greatest 
of these scholars, Charles turned to York in England, the cathedral school of 
which had carried on the work of Bede and his predecessors m Northumbria 

In York, Charles found Alcum and called him across die Channel, then 
he made him Abbot of St Martin of Tours and master of the palace school 
at Aachen At the former, Alcmn trained up a school of educated and expert 
copyists, for whom he devised a new kmd of script so legible and so beautiful 
that books in this kmd of handwriting arc among the finest of medieval 
manuscni^s To the school of the palaccj the Site of the Frankish ansUKracy 
was sent for schooling Here tibe boys were taught the fundamentals of 

^ In modern Belgium near Li^ge* 
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medieval education, — the tnvtum or “three ways course,” which consisted 
of grammar, rhetoric, and logic, and the quadnutum or “four ways course,” 
which consisted of aiithmenc, geometry, astronomy, and music ^ Remote as 
these subjects may seem from a modern curriculum, in reality they are still 
the bases of the courses in arts and letters, and the courses in science given in 
every college and university The same courses were required in every 
monastic and cathedral school But the teachers in the palace school were 
better Besides Alcuin, the head-master, were Peter of Pisa and Paul the 
Deacon, a Lombard whom Charles called from the great Benedictine mon- 
astery of Monte Cassino 

How influential this education was is shown by the fact that the students 
whom Alcuin trained in their turn became teachers of others, and the im- 
, - , pulse carried on mto succeeding centuries, even after the 

Catolmgian Carolingian empire dissolved in the ninth century Thus 
renaissance Alcuin’s greatest pupil, Rabanus Maurus (died 856), at the 
monastery of Fulda m Germany made that abbey the intellectual successor 
of the Palace School and of St Martin of Tours He had three able pupils 
Walafrid Strabo, the poet, of Reichenau, Lupus, Abbot of Ferrieres near Sens, 
in France, and Hmcmar, Archbishop of Rheims (died 882), whose pupils in 
turn made the monastic school of St Germain des Pres at Pans, as well as 
the episcopal school at Rheims, new centers of education In the year 1000 
Gerbert of Rheims was the most scholarly man m Western Christendom, he 
had two distinguished pupils, Abbo of Fleury, and Fulbert, Bishop of Chartres 
Almost all the scholars who generated the movement of higher education m 
France, a movement which culminated m the founding of the University of 
Pans, m 1200, were educated m the cathedral school of Chartres One of the 
most impressive facts m the intellectual history of the Middle Ages is the con- 
tinuity of the Carolmgian tradition through four hundred years 

We owe the preservation of most of Latin classical literature to this Carolm- 
gian Renaissance For if the works of Cicero, Vergil, Livy, Sallust, Horace, 

Classical hteratwe many Other Roman writers had not been copied and 

and monasuo recopxed in the scriptoria, or wntmg-rooms, of the Carolmgian 
ann4s monasteries and so transmitted to future generations, they 

would have perished In sull another important particular, the literary move- 
ment inaugurated in the reign of Charlemagne had great and lasting influ- 


ence In the Anglo-Saxon monasteries there arose the custom of recording 
important local events upon the Easter Table, or calendar of Sundays and 
holy days Alcuin introduced this English practice into the monasteries on 
tibe continent, and m course of time some of these monastic records grew into 
substantial historical annals and established a precedent for succeeding cen- 
turies. Thus the Annals of Lorsch extend from 741 to 829, the Annales Bcrti- 


^ A^nbmy re<i[tflted h, order to calculate Sundays and saints* days Music 
was necessary for church services 
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mam (of the monastery ot St Bertm) from 741 to 882 If it had not been for 
suth annals vve would know far less than we do of the history of the Middle 
Ages 

Soon after Charles’s death his Latin, secretary wrote a biography of his mas- 
ter which IS almost unique in medieval literature The Lives of saints and 
popes and bishops and abbots are common, but there are tew 
biographies ot laymen Those of Charlemagne b\ Eginhard dZmpnon of 
and of Alfred the Great by Asser are almost unique Egm- 
hard’s model in composing this Vita Karoh was Suetonius’s Life of the Em- 
peror AtigusUh, which shows the profound influence which the tradition of 
the Roman Empire had upon the Medieval Empire Perhaps the most interest- 
ing chapter in the book is the personal description ot Charlemagne (ca 22-25) 
From this short biography we learn odds and ends of information, of which 
we would gladly know more — that he had diplomatic relations with Harun 
al-Rashid, the great Khahf of Baghdad, looking tow^ards the welfare of pil- 
grims from the West going to the Holy Land, that he had dealings with some 
of the Irish chiefs, that he had a collection made of old German songs and 
sagas and began a grammar of the ancient German language, that he disliked 
the Latin names of the months, and commanded the adoption of the Ger- 
man names instead Thus January was called Winter-month, February Mud- 
month, March Spring-month, April Easter-month, May Joy-month, June 
Plow-month, July Hay-month, August Harvest-month, September Wind- 
month, October Vintage-month, November Autumn-month and December 
Holy-month Only two of these months, April and December, it will be 
noticed, have an ecclesiastical significance 


Architecture and art were less promoted bv Charlemagne than education 
and literature Yet there w^as a wholesome improvement in each of these By 
the end of the sixth century the mason’s art had so far 
decayed that building in stone had almost disappeared every- 
where, except m Italy* France, Germany, and England had to import Italian 
masons and stonecutters For the construction of the palace and church at 
Aachen, Charlemagne brought Italian artisans and also imported columns, 
capitals and slabs of marble from Italy, with the permission of the pope, some 
of these marbles were taken from old churches m Ravenna which the Aryan 
Ostrogoths had built and to which, perhaps, a stigma was still attached, even 
though they had been reconsecrated The transfer of these huge blocks of stone 
from Italy to Lower Germany was certainly no small achievement, but un- 
fortunately no contemporary has left us any mformation about Carolingian 
engineering Charlemagne died on January 2S, 814 It was the end of an era* 
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EUROPE AND THE ORIENT THE RISE OF ISLAM AND THE 
CONFLICT BETWEEN MOHAMMEDANISM AND THE 
BYZANTINE EMPIRE (64W057) 


It IS a remarkable coincidence in history that at the same time, in the 
seventh and eighth centuries, when western Europe was reshaped and con- 
solidated in the Frankish Empire, another empire also arose in 
Bagh adempxu mighty Baghdad Khalifate, 

Islam’s first and greatest state, the ninth oriental monarchy of history ^ 

Antiquity had seen the Semites of desert Arabia spread in raids and some- 
times with more or less permanent settlements over the Fertile Crescent, or 
into Old Egypt and Abyssinia, and leaving then mark more 
legibly upon the lands and people there Arabian 
history is far older than most people realize There are 
references to Arabian queens in Assyrian inscriptions of the seventh century 
B C South Arabian inscriptions and other remains testify to a relatively high 
civilization about 700 B C Arabian history appears in the Old Testament ® 
Abraham lived the life of a nomadic sheik The Queen of Sheba, who is 
typical of the queens known to the Assyrians, represents the zenith of early 
Arabian civilization 

Arabia, then, was a country known from x emote antiquity, but no one 
of the mighty empires of the past had ever conquered it, for its dimensions 
were too gieat, its deserts too vast, its people too hardy to tempt 
fjtmnquned EgYpt or Assyria or Persia or even Alexander or 

Rome Arabia always was and still is indomitable by any 
foreign power Like China, it is perhaps the only great country m the world 
which has never "changed hands The Arabs were remotely kindred to the 
ancient Babylonians and Assyrians and Hebrews, their institutions were 
pntmuvely Semitic There was no political unity among them Tribal or clan 
government prevailed, each clan being governed by a patriarchal chieftam 
called a shet\ They were a pastoral people living upon their flocks of sheep 
and herds of camels 

tliere was not pasturage enough for cattle and until late in their history 


^The previous ones had been the First Babylonian, Assyrian, Second Baby- 
Macedonian, Roman, Parthian, New Persian ( Arsacid and Sassamd 

M6*st|btn«sty, Amhm a/bd the Btbte 

m . 
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the horse was not known The oases were fertile and densely occupied, which 

gave a certain fixitv to the population and saved the Arab 

from nomadism Only along the coast of the Persian Gulf and 

the Red Sea was any real commerce to be found, for these 

bodies of water were adjacent to outside countries There were but two cities 

in Arabia, Mecca and Medina, both situated upon the great commercial 

highway runnmjf from the Far East to Egypt and S\na 

For untold centuries the Arabs had lived unto themselves almost immune 
to foreign contact But in the first Christian centuries outside influences began 
to filter into the country After the destruction of Jerusalem by 
the Romans m 70 A D many refugee Jews settled m Medina, 
where they became merchants The rigid orthodoxy of the Roman emperors 
in the fifth and sixth centuries drove sectaries and heretic groups of Syrians 
and Egyptians, mostly the former, out of the empire, so that both Judaism 
and Christianity of one form or another became known among the Arabs 
These invading beliefs exercised an influence upon the traditional religion 
of the Arabic people 

The native religion of the Arabs was a nature worship like that of the 
ancient Jews They were idolaters and ‘‘ancestral voices" taught and proph- 
esied among them They had their religious feasts and their ^^abic pnmttne 
holy places The most sacred place was Mecca, where a black religion and 
meteorite, the Kaaba, was venerated as the holiest of objects 
A universal religious observance was the annual pilgrimage to Mecca in the 
spring This was the feast of Ramadan, which lasted for a month by lunar 
reckoning and thus shifted through the seasons as do Easter and Whitsuntide 
Like all pastoral peoples, the ancient Arabs were prone to war over possession 
of wells and pasturage grounds, and predatory raids and vendettas were 
common among them But in the spring there was peace for a short season 
Thus Mecca was both a religious and a commercial capital, but not a polmcal 
one The Arabs had no written literature Their genealogies, of which they 
were immensely jealous and proud, their history, their songs, were handed 
down orally from generation to generation 

The decline of ancient Arabian civilization Seems to have been due to the 
intrusion of outside influences, as well as the slow advance of the desert upon 
pastures and tilled lands owing to the disintegration of the 
rock through extreme changes of temperature and the m- 
creasing salination of the soil This led to the collapse of the 
ancient trade routes and the consequent relapse of the ancient Arabians into 
barbarism 

Such w?as the condition of Arabia when the first great Arabian, Mohammed, 
was born at Mecca about S70 He was a poor scion of the nchest and most 
influential clan m Arabia, dbe Korcish dan, which controlled Mecca and the 
territory roundabout He became a merchant in a humble way, but soon 
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passed into the service of a rich widow named Kadiga, whose business agent 
he became In this capacity he travelled with other caravans engaged m the 
lucrative trade along the Red Sea coast north as far as Medina, 
Mohammed’s maybe even farther Certainly he learned something of the 

lands beyond Arabia — Egypt and Syria — from merchants 
with whom he associated, and came in contact with Jewish and Chnsuan 
colonists in Arabia The latter experience had a profound influence upon the 
development of his religious thought 

Mohammed was a silent, thoughtful, introspective man with a deeply 
religious nature He was illiterate and his education was that of Elijah — of 
the desert He was shocked by the superstition, the base 
* ^ ^ religious beliefs and practices he saw around him Without 

knowing clearly what was the difference between paganism and a higher 
religion, his spiritual instinct led him to revolt against the tribal religion of 
his people He resolved to reform it and unwittingly founded a new religion 
upon Its rums He began as a reformer and ended as a religious, political, 
soaal, and moral revolutionist — one of the greatest in history He was not 
an imposter, but a prophet who believed himself the sent of God as truly 
as the prophets of ancient Israel 

Like many another religious reformer, Mohammed found himself unpop- 
ular even among his own km, and m 622 he was driven out of Mecca^ 
with a handful of followers He went to Medina, which 
The Hegira leceived him with open arms, for between Mecca and Medina 
there was bitter commercial rivalry and great envy Here he prospered as a 
trader, gamed many followers and learned something of both the Jewish and 
the Christian religion from the colonies there Caravan raids and petty 
warfare had obtained between the men of Mecca and Medina for years 
But now under Mohammed's leadership the raids of the Medxnans took a 
new form and became not only plundering expeditions, but wars of 
propaganda to extend Islam ^ Within eight years Mohammed captured 
Mecca (630) 

In widening circles Mohammedanism rapidly expanded over the whole of 
Arabia, tribe after tribe lining up under the green banner of the Prophet, 
so that when Mohammed died in 632 he was “prophet, priest, 
king” of all Arabia* Religious fanaticism may have had 
much to do with this swift expansion But the opportunity to 
plunder made a powerful appeal to many Arabs As the war for the extension 
of Islam had become a consecrated movement, it was inevitable that the 
j^had would soon be extended beyond the confines of Arabia and the Holy 
War earned into Syria, Persia, and Egypt, 


^ The Heg$ra or flight, July 16, 622. It is the beginning of the Mohammedan 

signifies to tjie will of God Such, a war was called a 

jahad, or crusade 
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Before relating these events something should be said about the nature 
and teachings of Islam It was and still is simplicity itself Like the religion 
of the Jews, Mohammedanism is strictly monotheisuc “There 
IS one God,” of whom Mohammed was the prophet and the 
teacher This God is absolute, sovereign and omnipotent, whose wisdom 
has predestined and ordained the destinv of the human race from before the 
foundation of the world In Mohammedanism there is no perplexing concept 
of the trimty — Three in One, and One in Three — and hence no complex 
and confusing theological system, as became the case when early Chrisuanity 
came into contact with Greek philosophical speculation Mohammedanism 
w'as so monotheistic that it condemned even the semblance of idolatry 
No statue or graven image, no picture of anv animal or any other thing in 
visible nature is su0ered in Mohammedan art lest it become a divine symbol 
and lead to base worship of it The God of Mohammedanism is historically 
the God of the ancient Jews Moses and the patriarchs, the prophets and 
Jesus, all of whom figure in the Koran, were precursors of Mohammedanism, 
which represented the highest religion It is impossible to convert a Mussul- 
man to another religion, for to him it would be reversion to a lower type of 
faith 

On the other hand, in medieval and modern times, even todav, there 
are not a few examples of Jews, Cathohcs, and Protestants espousing the 
religion of Islam 

The sacred book of Islam is the Koran (from Arabic Qaran, book) 
It contams the teachmgs of Mohammed as recorded by his faithful auditors 
upon palm leaves and the shoulder bones of sheep, which were 
common writing materials among the Arabs Mohammed 
himself could not wnte, but diat does not mean that he was an ignorant man. 
An illiterate person may be a man of intelhgencc, force of character, and 
wisdom God’s revelations were given to Mohammed through the angel 
Gabriel, who appeared to him in visions. The Koran was not finally reduced 
to Its present form until thirty years after the Hegira by Othman, Mohamraai’s 
third successor It is shorter than the New Testament and contains 116 suras 
or chapters, divided into 6,243 verses, 77,639 words, and 313,015 letters. 
Millions of Mohammedans have been able to commit the entire Koran to 
memory The sources of the Koran may be found m the religious traditions 
and practices existing m Arabia before and m the time of Mohammed, 
in later doctrines of Judaism, in heretical and apocryphal Christian sources, 
in Zoroastrianism and possibly Hindoo beliefs The Moslem doctrine of die 
umty of God may be ascribed, not to Jewish, but to Arabic teaching The 
primitive Arabs wor^ipped idols, to be sure, but they regarded them as 
mtercessors with the g^eat God, whom they held supreme The teaching 
of the Koran as to paradise derives frwn a Persian source 

Obligatory practices of every Mtesulman are prayer five times a day wjtlt 
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the face turned towards Mecca, the giving of alms, fasting during Rama- 
' dan, and, if possible, the making of a pilgrimage to Mecca 

Religious ^ lifetime If one would not give volun- 

tarily for chanty then the government compelled a con- 
tribution The “community chest” among Mohammedans is a 

legal institution 

To Islam there was a host of unbelievers outside of Arabia Abu-Bekr 
in recruiting for the Syrian campaign aroused desire for it by 
stressing the booty which might be taken The Byzantine 
Empire was prosperous and unwieldy and commanded little 
adherence among its subject peoples, who were non-Greek in origin and 
language, and heretic in faith Persia, after twelve centuries of empire, was 
losing its grip By the seventh century the time was ripe for the desert to 
overflow again Arabia had not bred the camel, the horse, and the fighting 
nomad for nothing The hardy nomads, inspired alike by religious zeal and 
worldly hope of gam, secure in the certainty of paradise if they died in a 
holy cause, swept up out of Arabia like a hurricane 
“After the death of the Prophet sterile Arabia seems to have been converted, 
as if by magic, into a nursery of heroes the like of whom in number and 
quality it is hard to match anywhere The mihtary campaigns of al-Walid 
and al- As m ’Iraq, Persia, Syria and Egypt are amongst the most brilliantly 
executed m the history of warfare and bear favourable comparison with 
those of Napoleon, Hannibal or Alexander No small share of their 

seemingly miraculous success was due to their application of a military 
technique adapted to the steppes of western Asia and North Africa — the 
use of cavalry and camelry 


After Mohammed’s death three great leaders earned on his work Abu- 
Bekr (632-34), the first \hahfj or “commander of the faithful,” whose daughter 


Xshmic conquests 


was a wife of Mohammed, coaquered Palestine, the first 
country which the Arabs encountered as their hordes poured 


out of the desert. He was succeeded by the far-seeing and energetic Omar 


(634-d44) under whom Damascus was captured and Syria conquered, but 
great credit must be given to Omar’s general, Khahd The occupauon of 
Syria was of immense importance to the Arabs, for it gave them a military 
base from which they coifid operate against Persia and Syria They struck at 
Persia first because Ae collapse of Byzantme rule in Syria had so alarmed 
the Persians that they mvited invasion by attacking the Arabs In one day 
the Persian army was routed (636) so effectively that it opened the eyes 
of the Arabs to Persia’s weakness Systenaauc conquest followed, provmce 
by province^ city after city. The capture of Ctesiphon threw fabulous wealth 
fefBOf the imnds of the victors The decisive battle was fought in 641 at 
near ancient Ecbatena, where the Persian Empire passed from 
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history A huge militar> camp was established at Kuta near Ctesiphon to 
keep Persia down 

Meanwhile the conquest o£ Eg\^pt began late m 639 under Amr, who had 
seen serMce in S\rn He crossed the isthmus of Suez fPtlusium of those 
days), beat the Byzantine army at Heliopolis in Julv, 640 
and after a long siege compelled the Greek commander ot 
the garrison at Bab\lon, a strong fortress situated at the 
head ot the delta and guarding Alexandria, to capTuiate On September 17, 
642, Alexandria, the famous city founded by Alexander the Great, surrendered 
without striking a blow The imperial commander together with the patriarch 
had negotiated for its peaceful surrender on condition of security m person 
and property to the inhabitants and full freedom in the exercise of the 
Christian religion As had been done m Persia, so now the Khniif Omar built 
a great military camp near the old fortress of Babylon which the Greeks 
called phosiUton, le camp, which name was transformed in the Arabian 
idiom into Fustat (a tent) 

The immense amount of spoil and booty which fell so suddenly into the 
hands of the Bedouins amazed and bewildered them A man who had never 
seen gold before would exchange it for an equal amount of 
silver, for he knew not the value of either An Arab warrior 
who was reprimanded for having sold a nobleman’s daughter, 
who had been his share of the booty of Ctesiphon, for a thousand dirhams, 
replied “I never knew before that there was a number above ten hundred ” 
One may imagine the amazement with which the conquerors viewed Alex- 
andria, a fabulous city containing 4,000 palaces, 4,000 baths, and priceless 
treasures of art and learning. 

Withm the ten years after Mohammed’s death Islam had conquered the 
three greatest countries of the Orient, humiliated the Bvzantme Empire — 
the Emperor Heraclius died before the loss of Alexandria — 
and extinguished Persia For magnitude and speed of con- 
quest the expansion of the Arabs rivals the achievements of 
Alexander the Great History knows no other parallel The Moslem’s simple 
explanation is that it was the will of God The historian’s explanation is 
that the bravery and fighting qualities of the Arabs, stimulated by hope of 
booty and certainty of heaven if one penshed in battle, made the Arab 
warriors almost mvinable, the more so as they learned platoon methods, 
discipline, the. art of war and siege-craft from their enemies* Then again, the 
weakness of Byzantium and Persia must be taken into account, both of which 
were almost exhausted by long previous wars against each other The extortion- 
ate taxation and fiscal rapacity of each government had engendered internal 
opposition Each government, m the interest of imposing rchgious orthodoxy, 
had persecuted all recalcitrant sects as heretics, and driven out many of them, 
who found asylum as the Nestonan Syrians did, m central Asia, while Jews 
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and Monophysites and anti-Zoi oast nans fled to Arabia These dissident 
populations were indifTcient to the invasions of the Arabs, and numbets of 
them secretly abetted them To them a change of luleis might be bettei 
and hardly would be worse 

Omar wis miiitleied by i Peisian daggei in 644 «md was siieceeded by 
the thud khilif, Othman (644-55) > the assassination of whom in 655 maiked 
the hist elimtx in Mohammedan polities These thiee khilils 
Jsltnmc poltuuil povemed then armies fiom Medina, which was the 

poliUuil tipiial, as Mecca was. the idigious capital ol Islam, 
they had left the work oi actual conquest to their gencials Two burning 
issues threw all Islam into civil wai aftei Othman’s dcatli Theic was a 
fierce conflict ovei die khahfate and ovei the question of what to do with 
the enormous wealth in the form of loot, booty, and taxes which flowed like 
a river of gold into Medina 

The struggle over the khahfate involved the issue of succession to Moham- 
med One faction contended that the rulership ovei the young Arabian 
world-empue should be heiediuuy in the family ol Moham- 
MoTanmed through lus daughlci Fatima, the wiic ol All But iht 

principle of heicditary lulc was foicign to the political iiadi- 
tion of the Aiabs, among whom seniority ol ycais and wisdom and expt riencc 
constituted qualifications to beai rule Such wis the aucitiu sheik system ol 
the tribes Why should it not be applicable now, with a united Aiabiui 
people? Moreover, diere were lliose who argued that it was lot C!od, not men, 
to raise up a successor to Mohammed. Omtu, who had long been ill belore 
his assassination, had felt some of these eompunetions, and although Abu-Beki 
had decieed that Omar should succeed, Omar himself nominated a boaid of 
electors composed of six of the leaders m Islam to appoint lus suceessoi. 
Their choice fell on Osthman of the Umayyad clan, who belonged to the 
old aristociacy of Mecca. 

The "Fatimites,” whom one may call the “legitimist” party, were deeply 
offended and went into opposition’ The choice of Osthman, howcvei, 
was approved by the greater number of Mohammedans. But 
trouble soon began to brew Osthman gave most of the 
high offices of state to his own clansmen and they, too, and 
their relations got the lion’s share of the treasuie heaped up by the govein- 
ment His chief favorite was Mu’awiya, the captor of Caesarea and Cyprus, 
a brilliant campaigner whom Osthman made governor of Syria. 

Sectionalism also became a disrupuve force, Arabia, Egypt, and Persia 
(Iran) supported Ah, while the Syrian Arabs adhered to Osthman. More 
narrowly the cleavage was betwwn Syria and Persia. Ah’s 
smpmm vvas at Kufa. When Osthman was murdered, Mu’awiya 

suec»ede4 hlaa sind hxed his capital at Damascus. Arabia lost its prestige and 
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Medina sunk to the position of a provincial town It is curious to see that Egypt 
played second fiddle to Persia The issue between the two warring parties 
was who should rule western Asia? For history was to show that whoever 
luled western Asia dominated Islam The issue swung m the balance until 
the fall of the Osthman clan, the Umayyads, in 750 

But before coming to that event and indeed to understand it, one must 
know something of the nature of the administration of the Arabian Empire 
in Its political and economic aspects In the first flush of 
their victories which delivered the whole of one great government tn 
empire and half of another to them, the Arabian conquerors conquered 
became intoxicated with elation and the enoimous wealth in ^ ^ 
their hands Egypt and Syria were the most densely populated countries of 
the age, peopled by an intelligent, diligent, and skilled class of artisans, 
craftsmen, and merchants, and by a hard-working peasantry in the richest 
lands of the civilized world Having millions of subject peoples under their 
hand who differed in language, customs, laws, institutions, and religion, 
the wisest thing for the Arabs to do was not to destroy the existing machinery 
of government Political necessity compelled them to use die institutions 
which they found The Greek language was employed for more than a 
century m all but the highest government offices and law courts The first 
Arabian coinage was an imitation of the Byzantine gold coin and for the 
Peisian territories the old silver money obtained All Arabs were exempted 
from taxation, the whole burden of which fell upon the native populations 

But in course of time it became apparent that Omar’s fiscal system was 
untenable both in piinciple^and in practice Millions of natives went over 
to Mohammedanism to escape taxation, which thus fell 
all the more heavily upon a decreasing number of tax-payers 
The alternative of the government was either to get along on 
less money, or to increase the weight of taxes upon those who were not exempt. 
With the danger of driving them into insurrection Moreover, other economic 
complications had arisen As towns and even cities grew up around the 
military camps, they became new centers of commerce and industry which 
dislocated the economic life of the older settlements In addition, the rural 
peasantry forsook the farms and drifted into these new places, just as the 
serfs in Europe fled from fields to towns when the latter arose Accordingly, 
an agrarian crisis was precipitated, espeaally in Egypt and Syria Farms 
were abandoned because of lack of labor, or sold for little because of decayed 
revenue 

The result of these complications was that gradually a new tax and fiscal 
system was evolved The land tax was levied regardless 
of creed, upon all land owners, and Moslems paid taxes 
equally with non-Moslems, except the poll-tax which was 
peculiar to non-Moslems. Politically speaking, the very highest offices of 
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State — except natuially that o£ khalif — were opened to natives, even though 
they were not Mohammedans Many high civil and militaiy officials in Islam 
were not Mohammed ins The piospeiity of Egypt and Syiia under these 
juster conditions was veiy gieat — gieiter than it had been under the less 
just and moie oneious system of the Jly/antine Empiie befoie 
Meanwhile, e'tteinally, in spite of diseoid and even civil wai, Moham- 
medanism eontinued to expand alike eastward and wcstwud By 724 the 
Mohammed ms had duplicated the feat oi Alexandei the 
idam’s spuad tn Great, had ciossed Turkestan by the incient stcppmg-stoncs 

of MclV, Bokhara, Samaikand, Tashkent and Balkh, and 
reached tlie Indus iiver and dae western frontiei of the Chinese Empiie 
Here their advance was stopped for many years But as possessors of ancient 
Persia they weie heirs to Persia’s old maiitime trade by sea with the Far 
East, and Arab dhows succeeded Chinese junks in the Arabian Sea, the 
Indian Ocean, and the China Sea Before the eighth century was half over, 
there were colonies of Aiabiaii merchants and Mohammedan mosques on 
the Malabar coast of India and at C inton md Hangchow 
Arab tradcis weic tlic fiisi to pcnctiate the Sahara and established com- 
mercial connections willi the Negro tribes of Ccnti al Africa They were the 
first to evploic the coast ol Eist Alnt i, to discovci Madagas- 
Zanzibar By the beginning of the tenth ccntuiy, il 
not earlier, they were engaged in the slave Hade, in gold 
iramng and traffic with the Bantu tribes, “A much-travelled Moslem historian, 
Macoudi of Baghdad . . wrote a book about it In his famous Meadows of 
Gold he tells of Arabs and Peisians passing along the ancient monsoon trade 
route from Madagascar and East Africa to the Malabar Coast and Ceylon; 
of the conting and going between the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf and 
Sofala; of the little Bushmen, the Wak-walt, in the parts around Sofala, and 
of the Zendjs, the Bantu, who were steadily pushing southward, bartering 
gold and ivory, panther skins and tortoise shell, to Arab traders for the 
markets of India and China,”* 


The captuie of Alexandria with its huge shipyards made Mohammedanism 
a formidable sea-power in the eastern Mediterranean, Cyprus (648) and 
Rhodes (653) were naval bases. Sporadic attacks weie made 
on Constantinople and three successive sieges were made in 
667, 672-73, and 717. The last was truly formidable and marks 
a turmng-point m Byzantine history. 

From Egypt as a base, the armies of the Crescent advanced westward along 
the coast of North Africa through the Byzantine provinces 
of Libya and Tripoli (Italy’s present Mediterranean empire) 
They took Carthage m 693 and before long the territories 
known today as French Tunis and Algeria, with modern Morocco, sue- 


Conquest <>/ 
Africa 
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cumbed to the new invader The coast towns being difficult to hold 
and vulnerable to attack from the sea, the Mohammedans destroyed them 
and built cities inland The greatest of these was Kairwan, which became the 
base for new trade routes, crossing the Sahara and penetrating the heart of 
the Afiican continent, a feat which neither ancient Egyptians nor the Greeks 
nor Romans had been able to accomplish Finally, as we have seen in a 
previous chapter, the Arab armies crossed the straits in 711 and conquered the 
West Gothic kingdom of Spam Cordova became one of the most cultivated 
and brilliant capitals in Europe 

But those who wrought this expansion were not Arabians in origin Only 
a handful of Arabs from the desert were to be found in these victorious 
armies, which were mostly composed of Moors and Berbers caught up into 
the swirl of Islam 

The history of Spanish Islam is but a segment of the greater history of 
Islam, and will be noticed in later pages We must return to Syria and Persia 
The sectionalism prevailing in Islam, as has been shown, 
was most acutely manifest m the enmity between the Syrian 
and the Persian Mohammedans Territorially the struggle 
was whether Syria or Persia should be the central and ruling country of the 
Islamic empire Politically it was a conflict between two opposing theories 
of government — whether the Arabian monarchy should be an hereitary one 
in the descendants of Mohammed, le legitimist, or an elective monarchy 
in the spiiit of the ancient sheik tradition 

These antagonisms also influenced the interpretation of the Koran The 
followers of Ah, or Fatimites, were orthodox interpreters of the Prophet’s 
teaching and rigid adherents of a “close construction” of 
political theory The Persians and Egyptians were of this 
school On the other hand, the Umayyad house which ruled Syria from 
Damascus, was politically liberal in that it advocated an elective monarchy 
and “loose construction” both of political theory and the injunctions in the 
Koran For example, the Umayyads were not teetotallers as were the Fati- 
mites, but believed in temperance This broader interpretation was even 
extended to religion There had naturally grown up an accumulated mass of 
traditional sayings attributed to Mohammed, but which were not 

in the Koran Were these sayings and teachings to be regarded as a part of 
the Koran, or at least of Islamic beliefs and practices, or were they apocryphal 
and spunous^* The Umayyads accepted them, the Abassids rejected them, 
for they were “strict constructionists ” 

The great house of the Abassids was descended from Mohammed’s uncle 
Abbas who died in 652 In the middle of the eighth century Abbas’s great- 
grandson AbukAbbas-as-Saffah arose as the Arabian and 
Moslem leader in Persia Arabian legitimism united with ^ 

Iranian nationalism and pride was arrayed against the Umayyads and 
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Syrian ambition Abul-Abbas defeated the Umayyads He slaughtered eveiy 
representative of the Umayyad dynasty, ninety m all, except one young 
prince hardly more than a boy, whose name was Abd-er-Rahman The 
boy escaped, and after hair-bieadth adventures, reached Spain wheic he 
became the first rulei of die Khahfate of Cordova This explains the hmed 
which ncvci died between Western and Eastern Mohammedanism — why 
Haiun-al-Rasdiid was fiiendly with Chailemagne while the Spanish Khalifau 
was hoslik to him Abul-Abbas built a new capital in the same region where 
so many aneient capitals had registered the use and fall of empires 
This was Baghdad, which still suivives as a living city, it has often 
perilously escaped the fate of ancient Babylon and Nineveh and Ecbatana 
and Persepolis and Ctesiphon 

Baghdad Thus the great Baghdad Khahfate, the Holy Arabian 

Empire of the East, the international empiie of the Abassids, Islam’s mightiest 
challenge to Christendom, came into being exaedy fifty yeais befoie 
Charlemagne established the Holy Roman Empiie of the German Nation in 
the West 


In the time of Haiun-al-Rashid (Aaion the Just, 789-809), the Khahfate 
reached its zenith The empire suttched from Egypt to the Indus and 0\us 
rivers Hat tin undeitook a scries of campaigns against the 
Hamna-Rasu Ry/antine Empire, and over-ran Asn Minoi lie was a 
great builder and converted Baghdad into a glorious woild capital His load 
system emulated that of the ancient Peisians He constructed a gicat road 
all the way to Mecca with wells and caravanseiies at fixed distances foi the 
accommodation of pilgiiras — and, incidentally, for militaiy purposes, to 
keep Aiabia m subjugation. An efficient cornier system kept Haiun in close 
communication with his empire He established a pigeon post. Undci these 
favorable conditions commerce and trade naturally increased, Harun also 
was a generous patron of arts and letters and of distinguished scholais. He 
is the hero of the Arabian Nights, 

Arabian culture, by 800, had ceased to be predominantly Arabic except m 
rehgion. Intellectually and materially it was a blend of Arabian, Egyptian, 
Islamic ctdmre Syrian, Greek, and especially of Persian elements The 
end Permn Persians so profoundly affected their conquerors that the great 

mfluenee realm of the Arabian khalifs at Baghdad was governed for 

them by others than the descendants of the conqueiors. The waztrs were 
Persians or Syrian Christians. The Magian tradition and culture which had 
for so many centuries prevailed in western Asia was not destroyed by the 
ednquest of the Arabs —it was not even crushed— and victoriously per- 
meated -iiimoitt every avenue of Islamic expression. The literature, the archi- 
tectate, the art were prevaiHii^ly Persian. Only the Persian language suc- 

in Arabic. The ancient science of the 
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Greek learning Although political control passed from the Arabs, the Arabic 
language survived among all these non-Arabic peoples whom Islam had 
conquered 

Three great states, three great civilizations, confronted one another from the 
“ eighth century onward In western Europe, theie had been formed a new 
polity and a new civilization, a fusion of Roman, German 
and Christian elements In eastern Europe and Asia Minor 
lay a Graeco-Roman-Christian empire, in western Asia 
and Egypt had arisen a Perso-Oriental Mohammedan empire, reaching as far 
as India and China 

We must now return to the Byzantine Empire, situated midway between 
the East and the West The mission of the Byzantine Empire seems to 
have been five-fold to civilize and Christianize the Slavonic 
peoples of southeastern Europe, as Rome and the Church 
had civilized and Christianized the Germans in the West, 
to guard Christian Europe against the aggression of Islam, to preserve 
Greek classical hteratuie in its schools and libraries, to preserve the Roman 
law, and finally to invent a new and beautiful art and architecture 
The lower Danube was the natural frontier between the Byzantine Empire 
and the Slavonic and Tartar or tartanzed nations in eastern Europe, 

After the collapse of the Hunnic power when Attila died m 454, the 
territory across the lower Danube and around the coast of the Black Sea lay 
more or less open to occupation by migratory tribes, princi- 
pally Slavs These peoples also practiced a ‘‘peaceful pene- 
tration” into the Balkans and Greece, somewhat as the Germans had done 
in the Roman Empire in the fourth century, so that Slavonic settlements 
dotted the provinces This pacific invasion abrupdy changed m 589, for then 
a newcomer, the Avars, attacked the Byzantine Empire conjointly with the 
Slavs The Emperor Maurice (582-602) by heroic endeavor stemmed the 
torrent, but, as we have seen, his drastic military measures antagonized the 
Greek Church and created enormous unpopularity against him until Phokas 
(602-10) murdered him and made himself emperor His terror within the 
empire and flabby pohcy towards both Persianr. and Avars finally brought 
his overthrow by Heraclius (610-41) Fortunately at this time when the 
danger from the Persians was most formidable, the Avars, after failing in a 
joint enterprise with the Persians to capture Constantinople (626), pressed 
on up the Danube and estabhshcd a predatory “empire*’ in the middle 
Danube basin, it was destroyed by Charlemagne in 805 
In 630 Heraclius settled two Slavonic tribes in what is now Croatia and 
Bosnia to safeguard these regions against the Avars, and ten years later 
these military colonists were followed by the first Serbs to enter the Balkans 
New invaders soon followed the Avars These were the Hungarians — 
Magyars in their own language, They too did not linger along the lower 
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Danube but penetrated into where Hungary lies today The invasion of the 
Avars in the seventh century and that of tlte Magyars at the end of the ninth 
split the Western Slavs into a noithem and a southern gioup, a cleavage 
which endures until today, and has accentuated the diHcicntiation among 
them, which is fuither emphasized by the conveision of the Russians, Hulgai s, 
Seibs, Slavoni/cd Roumanians, and Greeks to the Greek Chuieh, while the 
Poles, C 7 cchs, Slovenes and Cioitians are Roman Catholics 
As the Avars had followed m tlie wike of the Huns and the Magyais in 
the wake of the Avals', so now Bulgars followed Magyais. The Bulganins 
weie of kindred stock with their piedecessois Their home 
Btdgmans middle Volga River, a legion which is still known 

as Old Bulgaria ^ In the second half of the seventh century, they began to 
ciowd down upon the region at the mouth of the Danube In 679 the Emperor 
Constantine IV, after having been badly defeated by the Bulgars, ceded them 
the province of Moesia and the teiiitory of Dobrudja, le on the south side 
of the Danube Rivei, and within the Byzantine Empire, exacUy where the 
West Goths had been settled before in 375 when driven across the rivei by 
the Huns The Bulgarians united the scattered Slavonic populations into a 
powerful Bulgarian kingdom in the Balkans, which in the course of time 
stretched from tlie Dinube almost to the Adriatic 
This Bulgaiian kingdom owed its ci cation to the conquests of Simeon, who 
became ruler m 895, and who during a icign of ovei forty years, extended 
his sway aeioss tlie whole breadth of the Balkan peninsula. He neaily 
destroyed the Serbs and threatened Constantinople After he died great 
Bulgaria shrank to small dimension The second Bulgaiian kingdom lay 
farther west, Ochrida, in Albania, was its capital. It was founded by the 
“czar” Simeon and destioyed in 1018 by Basil 11 the “Bulgai-Slaycr " 
The Bulgars were converted to the Greek form of Christianity — which is 
not remarkable— and lost their Hunnie chaiactenstics and traditions; they 
even lost their language — which is remarkable — so completely did they 
become Slavomzed. For the Bulgarian tongue today is a Slavonic language. 

In this vortex of southeastern nations must be included the Roumanians. 
Who are they? Are they the descendants of the Roman colonists settled 
by Trajan aftei his conquest of the Dacians m A.D. 105-106 
oumantant mines? The territory of the 

modern kmgdom of Roumania is anaent Dacia, The imperial rule lasted 


* Bulgaria and Volgana arc one and the same term The name of the Bulgars 
IS first heard of about 480 A D as that of a people whom the Emperor Zeno called 
m to repel Theodonc the Ostrogoth They were not Slavs, but a Humush or Ugnan 
tribe who, it has been plausibly conjectured, had followed Atcila. If this be true then 
the Bulgarians are the sole surviving remnant of that vast horde which has main- 
tained a permanent lilace m Europe. The original scat of the Bulgars was in the 
regten of the Amm nver where they y^ere setded about 120 B.C. by the Persian 
(Stnpwsor hxs»m Ij but they •waste Uving on the lower Volga when Zeno called them. 
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until 271 when the Emperor Aurehan abandoned it to the Goths What 
became of the descendants of Trajan’s colonists? There are no words of 
Gothic origin in the Roumanian language, but there are many Slav place- 
names in Roumania Avars and Bulgars extended their sway by the ninth 
centuiy over the future principalities of Moldavia and Wallachia Magyars 
later burst through the Carpathians and settled on the great Pannonian 
plain where their descendants still are 


The Roumanians themselves contend that they are direct descendants of 
Trajan’s colonists and that modern Transylvania is the ancestral home of 
their race The leading Roumanian historian, Jorga, asserts that 
the continuity of the original Roman stock was not broken 
during all these barbarian invasions and that only the legion- 
aries and the officials left Dacia at the time of Aurelian’s evacuation of the 
province The great bulk of the population remained behind and preserved 
Its racial identity in spite of the pressure of Huns and Avars and Bulgars and 
Slavs and Patzmaks upon it One’s credulity seems heavily taxed to believe 
so much All that can safely be said is that the Roumanians are a pardy 
Romanized stock with an infiltration of Slav and Tartar strains 

Let us now consider the fortune of Constantinople A turning-point 
came in 717, when the narrow escape of the city from capture by a great 
Mohammedan fleet brought to the throne by revolution the 
greatest emperor since Justinian This was Leo the Isaurian 
(717-41),^ sprung from those wild mountaineers of the 
Taurus, Leo's drastic reform administration, which his enemies dubbed 
“iconoclasm," ruptured the peaceful relations of the papacy with the Byzantine 
Empire It threw the pope into the arms of the Frankish mayor Pepin, whom 
Zachanas crowned king of the Franks as reward for protection of Rome 
against the Lombards, and culminated in founding the temporal dominion 
of the papacy 

Both in a cml and a military capacity Leo was a remarkable ruler He 
reorganized the army, united adjacent provinces into a more compact 
administrative unit called a theme, and combined civil and military juris- 
dictions He also revised the tax system, reformed the fiscal administration, 
checked the growth of the power of the great landed aristocrats {dunatot — 
the strong) who were especially strong in Asia Minor, tried to reheve the 
peasantry of their worst burdens, and stimulated agriculture, commerce and 
industry All these reforms were codified in the Ecloga, a code of laws pub- 
lished m 740 

Leo also fought with success on every border of the empire In 720 he 


^ It IS important to observe that Leo was an exact contemporary with Karl 
Martel, the Frankish mayor, with Saint Boniface and with the greatest of the 
Lombard kings For Byzantine, Papal, Lombard, and Frankish history at this 
time all ran together 
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repulsed the Bulgarians, in 726 he repelled a fourth naval attack on Con- 
stantinople, which was timed with a great Mohammedan 
mnt invasion of Asia Minoi as fai as Nicata By 740 the Ai ibs 

had been driven out of Asia Mmoi and their aimy united at 
Akioinon in Phrygn Six years later Leo lecoveied Germanicia and C'om- 
magene (pait ol Syiia) In 748 an Aiabic attack on Cypius was foiled To 
Europe these events were of fai moie impoitance than Kail Martel’s pit- 
carious tiiumph at Tours m 712 For Eastern Mohammedanism was ten 
umes as formidable as Western Mohammedanism 
The Isaunan dynasty terminated m 802 In that ycai Empiess Irene, once 
a Ciicassian slave, after having been regent for seventeen years for hei son 
Constantine VI, blinded and dethroned him and seized the imperial ciown 
foi herself In the end she herself was deposed, but not 
hmpi ess tune executed The new emperor was a former logothete of the 
imperial tieasuiy, Niecphoius I (802-811) His leign was one of adversity 
The Mohammedans resumed the offensive, the Bulgaiians gicw foimidible 
once more, and the empeior died of a wound leeeivcd in battle against thtm 
His successor was Michael I (8H-1J), an Armenian “The time had come 


when men of Armenian, Slavonic or even Semitic oiigin might aspuc to 
the highest positions in Church and State, to the patiiaichate and to the 
empire 

This new Armenian dynasty endured until 1057 It was a period, first of 
adversity) then of liiumph. In 813 the tenible Khan Krum of the Bulgarians 
p ... was worsted under the walls of Constantinople, which he 

Amman had boasted be would capture Between 821-2i there was 

dynasty Crete was lost to Egypt in 823 In 827 Sicily, the 

outpost of the empire in the West, was taken by the Mohammedans of Tunis 
The Arabs invaded Asia Minor in 838 and took Ancyra (Angora, the capital 
of modern Turkey) The Aegean swarmed with Arab corsairs. 

In this crisis there ascended the throne “the first great Aimeman,” Basil 1 
(867-86). His career is a romance. He was of lowly birth, born in a colony 
of Armenians who had been settled in Thrace. When a child 
he was captured in one of Khan Krum’s raids, and brought 
up m “Macedonia,” as the Bulgarian territory was then called"* When a 
young man, he esaped to Constantinople, where his magnificent physique, 
hand?ome bearing and great strength got him employment in the stables 
of a rich noble. ]fes ability to handle horses attracted the attention of the 
emperor who had a great stallion whom no groom could tame. Basil broke 
thte btute. He became an imperial equerry, then lord high chamberlain and 
ws adopted by ^e childless emperor Michael III, whom he succeeded 
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in 867 He reigned for nineteen years and proved another Leo and Isaurian 
in ability and energy He made two victorious campaigns against the Arabs 
in Asia Minor and drove the Saracens out of southern Italy, but could not 
recover Sicily^ He issued a new code of laws (the Basthca), the effect of 
which was to elevate the great feudality of Asia Minor {dunatot) with whom 
Basil I definitely cast in his lot The Basilica is a major source for the history 
of Byzantine feudalism 

The Slavs m the Balkans were open to Christian influence, but the progress 
of Christianity was slow among them, until the time of the Bulgar prince 
Boris (852-93) who realizing that it was a fatal policy to Q^^ekand 
preserve an island of paganism, adopted the Christian faith Roman mission- 
The problem for him, however, was to decide which form Slavs 

of religion, Greek or Catholic? He inclined towards Constantinople, but the 
imperial government spurned the idea of a Bulgarian Church, since Boris 
wanted both political and ecclesiastical independence Then he approached 
Rome at the very time when Cyril and Methodius, the latter an apostle to the 
Moravians, were at the height of their popularity in Rome Popes Nicholas I 
and Hadrian II were favorable, but with reservations Methodius had been 
made Archbishop of Pannonia and Moravia, and since the papacy wished to 
extend his authority over Bulgaria, it was unwilling to give it a separate 
bishop Boris turned again to Constantinople, which had now become moie 
malleable in face of the competition from Rome, and in 869 the Bulgarian 
Church was established under a Bulgarian archbishop Under Boris’s sons 
Simon (893-927) and Peter, the political and ecclesiastical independence of 
Bulgaria lasted until 1018 In that year Emperor Basil IPs subjugation of 
Bulgaria established Byzantine political and church supremacy until 1186, 
when revolt again set up a New Bulgarian Empire 

In the reign of Basil I the government of the Byzantine Empire had 
become ^‘a naked despotism,” the power of the emperor being tempered 
only by revolution or assassination, both of which phenomena ,, , 
were common throughout Byzantine history. The Bqo\ of the ^ ^^P^ttsm 
Prefect, issued by Leo VI, is an interesting example of minute state control 
of commerce and industry 

Emperor Leo VI (886-912) was a scholar — or a pedant — and so was his 
son and successor Constantine VII (912-59) The latter’s son Romanus 11 
(959-63) was a frivolous simpleton Accordingly, for seventy- 
seven years the government was in the hands of ambitious ^yl^nZifEmptfe 
courtiers Under the circumstances one might expect adver- 
sity and reverses The Bulgars threatened Constantinople and nothing except 
their fear of the Magyars kept them m restraint In 904 Salonika was sacked 
by the Tripolitan Mohammedans, Sicily was lost in 907; a serious defeat 
of the imperial arms by the Bulgar tsar Simeon befell in 917 and the Bulgar 

^ Sicily was wholly lost in 907 
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offensive might have been more serious later if Simeon had not died in 927 
Only against Islam did the empire hold its own in the Caucasus and Armenia 
The tide turned under Nicephorus II Phokas (963-69), who recovered 
Cilieia m Asia Minoi and carried his aims victoriously over Syria and made 
Antioch again a Chiistian city Nicephoi us II failed to iccovei 
Niicp/iaHiill |)ut saved Southern Italy from sei/uic by Otto tlu Gicat 

of Germany In 969 the e.iptain of the guard, Zimisecs, who was a lover of 
the empress, slew Nicephorus and scued the throne An able soldiei, John 
Ziraisces in his shoit leign of seven years beat the Bulgarians, defeated a 
joint expedition of the Russians and their half-Tartar allies, die Petchenegs, 
who thieatcned Constantinople, and extended Greek sway in Syria and in 
Asia Minoi as far as Nisibis He was poisoned by a palace eunuch whose 
graft he tried to stop 

The “Macedonian” house now came back to rule in the person of Basil II 
(976-1025), a giandson of the foimei Basil, who proved stronger than any 
other lulei of his lime Neither the Fast nor the West had his 
equal “The Iiiul desiiuetion of the kingdom of Bulgaiia 
(between 1014 and 1018) appears, since the time ol Belisaiius, the most 
impoitant triumph of the imiieiial aims” (Gibbon) He united the Balkan 
peninsula, which was not disiupted until the invasion and occupation iii 
the fourteenth eeniuiy by the Seubs In the West, since By/antinc sea-powci 


was heavily taxed to hold its own in the Aegean and the eastein Meditciia- 
ucan against the fleets of Egypt and Syiia, Basil II foimcd an alliance with 
Venice which emerged at this time as a powerful naval and commeicial state 
The only .serious cheek which Basil II met was m southern Italy altei 1016, 
when the Normans began to stream into the land and to build up a formitlable 
principality But this is part of the history of the West, not of the East 
Allusion has been made to the repulse of a Russian army which menaced 
Constantinople in the reign of John Zimisces. The rise and formation of the 
Russian state in tbs peuod is one of the most important events in Euiopean 


history. 

The physiography and ethnography of Russia must be made clear befoie 
one can understand the development of Russian history — even the very 


Formatton of 
Russia 


ongms of It All eastern Europe is a vast plain bounded on 
the southwest by the Carpathians, on the south by the 
Caucasus and the Black Sea, on the east by the Ural Moun- 


tains, and on the north by the Arctic Ocean. The last portion has had no 


history until modern tunes. It is the great forest area But the Baluc 
and the Black Seas — to a less degree the Caspian which is really a great 
inland lake— conditioned Russian history from its very beginnings If 
the Blussian plain is the body, the river system is the arterial system of 
An estaminadon of the map will show that many of the rivers 
of’Rusaa radiate from the Altai Hills and flow, according to the "lay” 
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of the land into the Baltic, the Black Sea, the Caspian or the Arctic, but that 
the divide of land bet\veen them is low and not wide The network of these 
rivers has ever been a potent factor in Russian history The rich black soil 
of the Russian plain is another important factor, for it made the heart 
of Russia a habitable country in which agriculture and catde raising were 
staple products 

The Russians represent the greatest block of the Slavs, who have expanded 
from their oldest seat of occupation, but have never migrated, as so many 
of the ancient German tribes had done in the early Middle Ages 

The original home of the Slavs was in the marshlands of the Pripet 
and the swampy basin of the middle Dnieper This was ^Tolesie,” a triangular 
area as large as Ireland The occupation by the Slavs of the 
district surrounding Polesie is prehistoric They moved north- 
ward after the Germans abandoned their original home on the 
Baltic in the valley of the lower Vistula, and so the Poles and Polaben peoples 
were formed They penetrated the mountainous region of central-eastern 
Europe where their descendants became the Czechs, they pushed southwards 
to the Danube and became Serbs To the eastward they spread over the great 
( entral plain to Russia and gave birth to the Great Russians, the core of the 
Russian nation They could not occupy what is now southern Russia, where 
roamed hordes of Petchenegs and Patzinaks 

What the history of Russia was before the middle of the ninth century 
IS a matter of tradition and conjecture Civilizauon appears to have estab- 
lished Its earliest nucleus at Novgorod^ in the north on the 
Volkhov River, where a colony of traders dealt with Con- 
stantinople in slaves and furs But these traders seem to 
have quarreled among themselves and to have been exposed to attacks 
from the outside The oldest Russian document relates that in 862 this 
community send word to a Swedish chieftain named Rurik “Our land 
IS great and fruitful, but there is no order in it Come and rule over us 
This signifies that the beginning of Russian history is attached to the 
expansion of the Norse peoples in the ninth century, that as the Danes and 
the Norse went westward and conquered and colonized Normandy in 
France, the Danelaw in England, and discovered Iceland and Greenland, so 
the Swedes went eastward across the Baltic and conquered and colonized 
Russia Indeed, the very word “Russia” may have been derived from Rurik ^ 

Rurik, with two of his brothers and a band of hardy henchmen, crossed the 
sea in their keel boats via the Gulf of Finland, the Neva River and Lake 
Ladoga (the largest lake m Europe) and reached Novgorod, Twenty years 

^ Th^ suffix gorod or grad means town or city, e g Petrograd To the Russians 
Constantinople was Tsar (caesar) grad, the imperial or the caesar’s city 

^ Another theory is that it comes from Ross or Russ — - “rowmen,” i e rowers 
of boats, 1 e vikings 
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latei the Swedish domination in Russia had expanded to Kiev (882) , in and 
around which the Russian state found its nucleus The native popul itioii was 
reduced to scifdom undei Swedish domination Since there weic few women 
among the invaders, they look wives fiom among the Slavs md thus a Noi die- 
Slavonic uppti class of wanior noble and rich meichant families giadually 
was formed A stung ol forts — blockhouses sui rounded by palisadts — at 
convenient stages, and especially at folds and poitages, spring up along the 
Volehow and Dnieper Rivers to eontiol the inland loutc between the Haltie 
and the Black Seas This is known in history as the Vaiangian Route’ along 
which passed from the north slaves, furs, tar fiom the forests of pine, and 
ship stoies such as hemp and rope, all of which weie exchanged foi wares 
of the south and the Oiient This great trade route lasted until the invasion 
of Russia by the Mongols in the middle of the thirteenth century. Kiev 
became a place of international commerce, and already in the eleventh 
century had eight markets where Russian, Greek, Geiman, Aimenian, and 
even Aiab meichants fiom Baghdad changed wares The giand duke of 
Kiev once sent a camel to (he Itmpeioi Henry II of Germany In addition 
to the mflucntc tif tiade as an agency of Russian expansion, the lialmy climate 
of South Russia, especially m the* C'rimea, made possible the cultivation 
of fiuits, wine, and sheep-i .using 

In spite of this mteicouisc, the Russians were not always fiitndly towaids 
the Greeks, and sometimes co-opeiated with Pat/maks and Bulgars in 
attacking Gonstantmoplc Thcie were Russian expeditions 

By/antmc civih/auon and Greek 
Christianity wcie the two piedomiftani influences m shaping 
Russia In 945 Christianity was established at Kiev and m 988 it was ordained 
as the state rehgion. In many eases the old pagan deities weie taken over and 
transfigured into saints. Thus Peroun, the god of lightning, was tiansformcd 
into Elijah the saint of thunder, while Velcs the pagan god of flocks became 
Saint Basil The name for God in all Slavonic languages is Bogh, originally 
the prq>cr name of a Vedic divinity. Bogatt (rich) and Oubogt (poor) seem 
connected with it, and the word seems also to be associated with the English 
“bogey"-— Shakespeare’s “bug," a spirit, 

This chapter has now traced the history of Islam and of the By/antme 
Empire — with that of Russia as a sort of appendix to Byzantine history — 
down to the eleventh century. In the middle of this century profound changes 
took place in the Mohammedan and Greek worlds which were a prelude to 
the Crusades— and that is another history, for the inception of which we 
must retura to western, Eurc^e. 

^ From the word votiag, meaning nader. 
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EASTERN ROMAN EMPERORS (641-1057) 


641 

Constantine III 

641 

829 

Thcophilus 

842 

641 

Heraclonas 

642 

842 

Michael III 

867 

642 

Constans 11 

668 

867 

Basil I 

886 

668 

Constantine IV 

685 

886 

Leo VI 

912 

685 

Justinian II 

695 

912 

Constantine VII 

959 

695 

Leontius 

698 

919 

Romanus I (co ruler 


698 

Tibenus III 

705 


with Constantine 


705 

Justinian II (restored) 

711 


VII) 

945 

711 

Phihppicus 

713 

959 

Romanus II 

963 

713 

Anastasius II 

715 

963 

Nicephorus II 

969 

715 

Theodosius III 

717 

969 

John I , Zimisces 

976 

717 

Leo III , the Isaurian 

740 

976 

Basil II 

1025 

740 

Constantine V 

775 

1025 

Constantine VIII 

1028 

775 

Leo IV 

780 

1028 

Romanus III 

1034 

780 

Constantine VI 

797 

1034 

Michael IV 

1041 

797 

Irene 

802 

1041 1 

Michael V 

1042 

802 

Nicephorus I 

811 

1042 ' 

Constantine IX 

1055 

811 

Stauracius 

811 

1055 

Theodora 

1056 

811 

Michael I 

813 

1056 

Michael VI 

1057 

813 

Leo V 

820 

1057 

Isaac I , Comnenus 

1059 

820 

Michael II 

829 





GOTHIC KINGS OF SPAIN 


466 

Eunc 

610 

Gondemar 

483 

Alanc II ^ 

612 

Sisebut 

507 

Gensalic 

620 (? 1) 

Recared H 

507 

Amakric (aided by Theodonc 

621 

Sumtila 


the Great) 

631 

Sisenand 

531 

Theudes 

636 

Chinula 

548 

Theudisel 

640 

Tulga 

550 

Agila 

642 

Chmdaswinth 

554 

Athanagilde 

653 

Receswinth 

567 

Liuva I 

672 

Wamba 

572 

Leovgilde 

680 

Ervigius 

586 

Recared I 

687 

Egica 

601 

Liuva II 

701 

Witiza 

603 

Vitenc 

709 

Rodcnc 
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LATER CAROLINGIAJSrS 


LOUIS, the Debonair 
8U-40 


fhIa 


LOTHAIRE 
843 55 


Pepin K of 
d 838 Aauitaino 


LUDWIG 6, K of 
843-76 Germany 


CHARLES, the Bald 
843-77 


Charles. LOUIS 11 
K of 856 7B 
Provence j 

Hermingarde 


— " — n Pflpm, of 

Atiuiiumo | 

Lothaiie ^ Carlonian 
11 d 880 

K of 
Lorraine 


Louie CHARLES, LOUIS U Oharlee 
of the Fat K of K of 

Saxony 881-88 France Aanitaino 
87M9 d m 


LOUIS of Provence 
Emperor 901 


ARNULF, 
K of 
Gormany 


1 


LOUIS m 
K of Franco 
, 879 82 


CARLOMAN 
K of France 
879-84 


CHARLES, 
tho Simple 
K of France 


Zwentibold 


LOUIS, the Child 
898-011 


LOUIS IV , D'Ontromor 


LOTHAIRE 
K, of France 
964-86 


hark 


Charles, 
D of 
X^orraino 
d.994 


LOUIS V 
986-87 



Chapter XVI 


DISSOLUTION OF THE CAROLINGIAN EMPIRE THE INVA- 
SIONS OF THE NORSEMEN AND THE HUNGARIANS 

The death of Charlemagne m 814 opened a new and trying era in the 
history of Europe in the Middle Ages The empire which he had founded was 
broken into flinders, government was dissolved, institutions j^^^solutton of 
destroyed or maimed, the structure of society and economic Caroltngmn 
conditions profoundly changed Hard upon this debacle, in- 
deed m part simultaneous with it, western Europe was beset by a new wave 
of barbarism — the invasions of the Norsemen and the Magyars Yet out of 
this storm and stress a new Europe emerged The lineaments of France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Spam and England, as they now arc, began dimly to take shape 
m the ninth century as a smith shapes the hot iron beneath his blows 

Charlemagne was succeeded by his only surviving son Louis — called the 
“Pious,” who abounded in pious resignation and sulky moroseness Shortly 
before his death Charlemagne himself crowned Louis king 
and emperor, to the resentment of the pope who claimed that ^ 

the coronation of the emperor was an ecclesiastical rite which 
only the pontiff could perform Louis, who for some years past had absented 
himself from the court because of his father’s profligacy — Charlemagne had 
many mistresses and several illegitimate children — immediately “purged” 
the court by expelling every one who had been his father’s friend, and along 
with them made a clean sweep of his father’s officials, many of whom were 
princes of the Carolmgian family and the emperor’s own relatives The 
effect was to create a powerful opposition against Louis at the very start of his 
reign, Louis also undertook to reform the Frankish Church An austere 
moralist, he imported from Christian Spam a harsh and zealous monk named 
Benedict of Aniane to put teeth in the Benedictme Rule, which he regarded 
as too lax Next it was the turn of the secular clergy to be “reformed” against 
their will The result of all this misguided zeal was that Louis the Pious 
split the clergy into two parties, some of the bishops sustained his pohey, 
others resented it and joined the exiled court faction 
But the emperor’s supreme blunder was his division of the Frankish Empire 
in 817 among his three sons, Lothar, Ludwig and Pepm This invited new 
trouble at once. Lothar, the eldest son, was designated co-emperor with his 
father The territory of the empire was partitioned into three parts. Middle 
Europe, which contained the two imperial capitals, Aachen and Rome, was to 
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be ruled by father and son together, “Germany” was given to Ludwig, the 
second son, and “Fiance” (although it was not to be called such until two 
hundred yeais later but was known as the kingdom of the West Franks) 
was allotted to the youngest son, Pepin Trouble brewed at once Lothai w is 
jealous of his fathei, the youngei sons were jealous of the oldest bi other 1 he 
nobles and the bishops took sides one way or the other, and augmented the 
geneial discontent When the widower emperor matned again and sued a 
son, who IS known in histoiy as Charles the Bald, the confusion was increased 
The empiess Judith' at once demanded a repartition of the empiie so tint 
Charles should have his share Between 829 and 839 six partitions weie made 
by the weak emperoi in a vain effort to conciliate each of his sons and the 
factions which supported them Insurrection flared several times but actual 
civil wai was aveited until die death of Loms the Pious in 840 
The political, legal and pioperty tangle by then had become so complex 
that nothing but the swoid could cut the Gordian knot Yet in spite of the 

confusion theie was a certain alignment Pepin had died and 
Po tttca mnftision q£ ^ J^,,, stead, be- 

tween whom and Ludwig of “Gciraany" theie was a nattiuil poliiital .iltaeh- 
ment since botli were hostile to the claim of impel lal supcnoiily over them 
made by Lolhar Teiiitoiially speaking, the West and the L.ist wcie united 
against the middle tenitoncs of Italy and ccntial Luiope Most of the bishops, 
however, favored Lothar foi the leason that church unity had been seriously 
injured by the repeated partitions. To the Chuich the unity of the empire 
seemed essential to the pieservatton of ecclesiastical unity But this alignment 
of partisans must not be taken too nairowly For even the great families and 
the bishops were divided, some favoring one contestant, others another 
In June, 841 a tremendous battle was fought at Foutenay in eastern France. 
It was wholly a cavalry engagement. Foi by this time feudalism had so fai 
developed that only mounted forces weie utilized m wai and 
Smlvirg infantry scivice had disappeared The tmpeior was beaten 
and fled to Aachen in the lower Rhmclands, where his fol- 
lowing was strongest. Meanwhile, fearing their brother’s come-back, Ludwig 
and Chafles met at Sirasbomg m the winter of 842 in ordei to cement their 
alliance and the support of their partisans more firmly Here the two brothers 
and their armies mutually swore to sustain each other. It was a feudal com- 
pact. The text of the Strasbourg Oaths has been preserved and is a most inter- 
esting document For jt is written m two languages— German and Old 
French The latter form is the oldest monument of the French language, 
in4eed the bldest example of any Romance tongue, and there is but one older 
‘ of. the language. 
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prevent further effusion of blood, succeeded in having a peace commission 
appointed, each principal m the conflict to have forty repre- 
sentatives, part of them clergy, part of them nobles The 
essential consideration in the projected settlement was to see that each king 
got as nearly as possible an equal number of crown lands, bishoprics, abbeys, 
and counties, which were dealt out like cards in a pack Little attention was 
given to natural boundaries or difference of language, the element of national- 
ity did not enter into the question, for as yet theie were no nations in Europe 
in the sense of large homogeneous groups of people subject to a single supreme 
central authority, occupying a clearly defined geographical area and further 
united by an ancient community of race, customs, traditions and general spirit, 
and having a common language among them 

The Treaty of Verdun in 843 was a triumph of feudalism It is only by antic- 
ipation that one may say that Germany, France, and Italy then emerged The 
“Middle Border” which Lothar received as his “kingdom,” to- 
gether with the imperial crown, was inhabited by Tuscans and 
Lombards in Italy, by Provencals in the Rhone valley, and 
between the Alps and the North Sea by Allemannians, Romanized Franks 
who were half-French and East Franks who were Germans, Flemings, and 
Low Dutch peoples Ludwig the German’s kingdom was more homogeneous, 
yet Franks, Swabians, Bavarians, Thuringians and Saxons were more tribally 
conscious than otherwise As for Charles the Bald’s kingdom- “France” was 
merely a duchy in the basin of the Seme pivoted on Pans In the southwest 
were the Gascons who were Basques, in Brittany the Bretons were Celts who 
had never been either Romanized or Germanized The Treaty of Verdun 
established nothing stable* In 855 the Middle Kingdom was divided among 
Lothar’s three sons, so that there were then six kingdoms In 870 when 
their nephew, Lothar II, died, Ludwig and Charles partitioned the Middle 
Kingdom of Lorraine^ between them, so that the net number of kingdoms 
was five 

^ Lorraine originally was called the Lothmtt regnum or Kingdom of Lothar, 
second son of Lothar I From this term Lothanngta was derived, wbch later m 
Germany became Lothnngm^ and in French Loname Thus from the beginning 
there have been two Lorraines, a German and a French, a distinction which has 
persisted even though the two parts have almost always been united 

The Treaty of Meersen in 870, which partitioned Lorraine between Ludwig the 
German ana Charles die Bald, admirably illustrates the manner in which the 
settlement of Verdun in 843 was made Ludwig got two archbishoprics, four 
bishoprics, forty-three monasteries, thirty-one counties, four half-counues and 
two “districts” or fragments of counties Charles got three archbishoprics, six 
bishoprics, thirty-one monasteries, thirty counties, and four half-counties, together 
mih dl the crown lands %n hts -ponton It has been wdl said that the partition “was 
setded with cautious minuteness and the schedule enumerates all the parcels, as a 
conveyancer would say ” All the ci^own lands lying in each of these portions went 
to ttie king concerned 
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One of these, Provence, in 879 was seized by a powerful local noble named 
Boso and grandiloquently denominated the Kingdom of Burgundy, and in 
887 another powerful noble named Rudolph forcibly carved 
out a similar “kingdom” in the territory embraced by the 
upper Rhone, the Jura Mountains and the Saone River, which for lack of a 
better name was called the Kingdom of Upper or Transjurane Burgundy 
These two “kings,” it is to be observed, were not princes of the Carolmgian 
house but usurpers whom the Emperor Charles the Fat of Germany was com- 
pelled to recognize So low had the lineage of Charlemagne sunk in power and 
dignity In 887 the depth of humiliation of the Carolmgian dynasty was 
reached when Charles the Fat, who was King of Germany and emperor, was 
deposed by the bishops and dukes, and Arnulf, a bastard Carolmgian prmce, 
made king in subservience to the episcopate and feudality 

It is not enough to say, however, that the formation of five kingdoms within 
the Frankish Empire was the limit of this process of political dissolution 
In Germany the great dukes were practically independent 
In Italy and France dukes, margraves, counts, even bishops 
and abbots, by “boring in” usurped the authority of the crown 
and made themselves independent lords The kings were “lean and solemn 
phantoms ” 

When we seek to rationalize this process of political disintegration of the 
Carolmgian Empire, the explanation of it must be feudahsm — private usur- 
pation of authority The Frankish sovereigns, Charlemagne 
most of all, had identified the great landed aristocracy, lay and pow^t <4 great 
ecclesiastical, with their administrations As long as Charle- 
magne lived, these officials were held m leash* But under his weaker successors 
bishops, mtsst domtnta, and counts converted their appointments into perma- 
nent possessions, and the authority attached to pubhc office into a quasi- 
private prerogative Within the circuit of their dommions they administered 
justice, laid taxes, appropriated the revenues from the crown lands in a 
private capacity and without regard to the rights and authority of the crown 
In course of time these offices became hereditary, along with the lands at- 
tached to them as endowments for mamtenance Thus were gradually formed 
those great territories which in the feudal age were known 
as fiefs, at once great proprietary lordships and histone prov- fj^falfropinces 
inces, like the duchies of Burgundy, Gascony, and Guienne, 
the counties of Flanders, Champagne, Toulouse, Anjou, Poitou, etc ‘Trance” 
originally was the Duchy of Francia in the lower Seme valley of which the 
county df Pans was the center* It was only when — as we shall see later — 
the count of Pans and duke of France became king in 987 that the name 
France extended to the whole kingdom of the West Franks, 

The fundamental cause of the dissolution of the Carolmgian Empire was 
p£ an internal nature* But this dissoluuon was accelerated in the West by the 
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invasions of the Norsemen, and in Germany and North Italy by the in- 
Causeof vasions of the Magyars (Hungaiians) Along the Mediter- 

Cmohngmn ranean coast of France and Italy too, the piracy of the 

dtstolutton Mohammedans operated in a similaily devastating way 

The Noise and Magyar invasions were the second great wave of barbaiism 
which swept ovei Europe But there was a great deal of difference between 
the German conquests of the fifth and sixth centuries and the 
Nmfeaud Wave of baibarism of the ninth century The Geimans had 
been for four hundred years in contact with Roman civiliza- 
tion before they entered the empire, and they were all Christian except the 
Angles who invaded Britain On the other hand, the Norsemen — Danes 
and Norwegians — were both barbarian and heathen Moreover, the mvasions 
of the Norsemen were compiessed within a single century (ninth) and fell 
with extreme violence, whereas the Germanic invasion had been spread over 
two centuries and more, and much of it was slow infiltration and peaceful 
settlement The early Germans were colonists; the Norsemen and Magyais 
were military invaders. 

The Norse — though not the Magyars — were baibanans but they were 
not savages. They were the last people in Europe who had emerged out of 
the bronze age They were in the condition that the primitive 
Germans had been in the time of Caesai, who was the fust 
historian to describe the Germans Norse institutions and their 
religion were those of the ancient Germans They excelled in metal work and 
shipbuilding, for they were a seafaring people. Agriculture and cattle-rais- 
mg were wellmgh impossible in the Danish peninsula and in Noiway. The 
former country was a land of swamps and moors, of thick forests of beech 
and oak. The latter was a land of mountains, glaciers, boulder-strewn valleys 
and deep :^ords indenting the coast Both peoples were fisher folk, hardy, 
bold, adventurous. The sea to them was the element of life, and as far back 
as the fifth and sixth centuries the Norsemen had established trade relaaons 
with the Fnsians in furs and walrus and whale ivory and dried fish which they 
exchanged for armor, weapons and woolen cloth,‘ They themselves were 
not m du-ect contact with the Franks or the English until after Karl Martel’s 
conquest of the Fnsians, who formerly had been the “middlemen” m all the 
trade of which the North Sea was the medium of expansion. 
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coast towns o£ England and France, their painted sails seeming Lke the wings 
of some great bird of prey, the dragon pennant at the masthead floating 
snakily in the wind 

The east coast of England was the first country to feel their inroads, and 
before long the Channel coast was attacked (794, 798, 832, 837, 839, 840, 845) 
In 851 the Danes wintered for the first time on English soil 
In 879 Alfred the Great was compelled to cede all of north- 
east England to the Danes in order to save the rest of the 
country from further invasion This territory was known as the Danelaw 
The Danish occupation of England was a real conquest and imposed indelible 
marks upon the map of the land discernible to this day This effect is clearly 
seen in the local nomenclature The historic lines of demarkation between the 
old kingdoms along the eastern shore were obhterated and the territory 
sheared into new administrative divisions by the Danes Elsewhere the old 
kingdoms preserved their ancient lines of demarkation long after their in- 
corporation into Wessex In other words, in Saxon England the former 
kingdoms became coimties of a larger Wessex In Danish England the old 
kingdoms vanished and the whole territory divided into shires (i e , sheared) 
the boundaries of which frequently disregarded the ancient lines This ex- 
plains why central and western parts of England are still called counties, 
while the counties m the east of England are called shires and the chief town 
in each is known as the shire-town, not as the county-seat Again, the names 
of towns and villages in the ceded territory reveal how the conquered land 
was divided The Danish place-suflSix by indicates such settlements, as in 
BerZ>y, Nasciy 

Meanwhile the Danes had also begun to harry the coast of Frankish Gaul 
so that Charlemagne m the last years of his reign established a channel fleet to 
resist their incursions Here the record of real invasion is a 
httle later in time, but similar in results For the Norse inva- m Fiance and 
sions m France were not serious until after 840, le, they 
coincide with the avil wars and feudal disintegration of the Carohngian 
monarchy In that year the Norse burned Rouen near the mouth of the Seme 
The river system of France made it pecuharly vulnerable to a seafaring in- 
vader. The mouths of the Ehme and Meuse led the Norsemen into Flanders 
and lower Germany as far as Cologne, the Somme led them to Amiens, the 
Seme past Rouen to Paris, which was assaulted three times (845, 857, 861) 
before the last great siege m 886-87 After they rounded the point of Brittany, 
the Loire led Ae mvaders upstream to Tours and Orleans. The estuary of 
the Garoiuic was the gateway to Bordeaux and to almost all towns of the 
southwest as fer as Toulouse The fleets of the vikings also harried both 
Christian and Mohamnjedan Spam They devastated the Rhone valley and 
pillaged the Itahan coast towns 

By nature adept warriors, the Norse became more formidable when they 
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adopted the armor and mounted themselves on the captured horses of their 
enemies The Norse were artful tacticians One of their tricks 
was to dig trenches which they covered over with boughs and 
turfs into which the charging foe would plunge Another was 
to advance concealed under branches of trees which they had cut and carried 
over their heads Shakespeare has described this ruse in Macbeth “when 
Birnam Wood came to Dunsinane ” They captured Angers and Bordeaux 
by crawling through an aqueduct which supplied the city with water They 
operated from fortified camps established at the river-mouths, often on an 
island, as the island of Walcheren off the coast of Flanders and that of Noir- 
moutier at the mouth of the Loire There was no unity of command among 
them They were roving bands under a brave chieftain, the names of some of 
these became famous “They came over, horses and all, at one passage, with 
250 ships’* reads an English chronicle, and again “The Danes went south- 
wards over the sea to the Seme Thanks be to God the ‘army’ (this was the 
customary English designation of the Danes) had not utterly broken down 
the English nation ” Events in one country affected the other country For ex- 
ample, after Alfred the Great made peace with Guthrum the Dane m 879, 
the fury of the Norsemen in France redoubled 

Charles the Bald made an effort to defend the basin of the Seine by building 
bridges with parapets and towers at each end across the river at Pans and 
Rouen and between these two places But since these structures 
were made of timber the Norsemen burned them, or if they 
could not do so, made a detour around them More effective 
was a senes of blockhouses (castella') erected at strategic points from Rheims 
on the east to Chartres on the west But this means also failed because the 
king was so weak that he could not compel his vassals to perform military 
service and to garrison them Every noble was interested only m protecting 
his own lands The only recourse the king had was to give these blockhouses 
with the adjacent lands to the nobles, who then were willing to defend them 
But this was royal surrender to the baronage, m a word, it was the growth of 
feudal interest, of private power and Wealth to the detriment of the govern- 
ment At last the wretched king made a virtue of necessity and levied tribute 
when and upon whom he could in order to bribe the Norsemen off This 
was known as the Dmegeld It chiefly fell upon the bishops and abbots of the 
monasteries, but was exacted of merchants and freemen, and of such of the 
nobles as could be compelled to pay The burden was an occasional one, but 
frequent enough almost to become a permanent assessment ^ 

In the widespread peril and desolation Frankish society reverted to first 
principles Protection and security of person and property be- 
came the crying need of the time The government was unable 
to give It Only the great landowners, the feudal nobles, could do so. AH over 

^ Danegeld was levied m 845, 852, 855, 858, 861, 862, 866, 877, 884 
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the countiy blockhouses aiose, always upon the most inaccessible sites such 
as hilltops, the edges of cliffs, in the loop of a rivei In flat countiy an artificial 
mound {motto) was thrown up on which the blockhouse wis built, this was 
suirounded by a palisade of stakes or tiee tiunks set into the ground inside of 
the ditch which had been made by the excavation to ciect the mound Such 
“castles” weie timber stiuetures with steep roofs having holes in them so that 
water might be poured thiough the orifices to extinguish flaming anows 
For the same reason the eaves were wide so that if enemies pieieed the palisade 
they could be driven from the walls by boiling watei or hot tar or by arrows 
shot vertically through the floor of the over-hanging upper story In time of 
mvasion the peasantry, most of them the local lord’s own tenantry, found 
refuge with their cattle and goods inside this palisade which they helped to 
defend. 

The violence of the ninth century, as the result of internal anarchy and ex- 
ternal invasion, revolutionized the way of living of all classes The bishops 
and abbots walled themselves and their communiues in 
Loed [orafmuons Roman walls had ciumbled, they were repaired 

In the countryside the big, rambling villa of the age of Charlemagne disap- 
peared; the blockhouse took its place The old open village was fenced with 
thorn and pahsaded or staked roundabout Individual faimhouses were con- 
verted into fenced and sometimes moated granges Serfdom greatly inci eased 
Safety was dearer than liberty, die freeman sacrificed his freedom and became 
a serf for the sake of the lord’s protection ^ Thus the power of the feudal 
nobles increased and serfdom and manoiiahsm were extended 

In 885-86 the Norse hosts in France united and made a conceited attack on 
Pans, whose strong situation on an island m the Seme, connected with each 
Siege of Pam *’ 5 ' fortified bridges, barred their invasion of central 

emi founding of France. For eleven months the beleaguered city under the 
Notmandy leadership of Odo, Count of Pans, whose father Robert the 
Strong had been kdlcd by a Norseman arrow twenty years before, heroically 
resisted all assaults, It was a turning-point The Norse continued to coloni/e 
the Channel coast-— conquest and settlement went hand in hand— but there 
was a limit to their penetration into the country Finally, in 912 Charles the 
Simple made a virtue of necessity and recognized an accomplished fact. He 
ceded the coast from the Somme to Brittany to the great Danish chieftain 
Rolf as the duchy of Normandy. The problem and the solution were identical 
m England and France. The Danelaw yielded by Alfred the Great in 879 was 
England’s Normandy. The Five Bufghs— Irfsicester, Lincoln, Nottingham, 
^0^01*4 and Derby — which Alfred erected to guard the frontier between 
tihe |)aa^w and ,'whieh included all the rest of England, were 

hm«, because they protected and 
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attracted trade, grew into towns, as some o£ the chdteaujorts m France also 
later blossomed mto towns 

Lower or Rhenish Germany and Flandeis were the only parts of Germany 
exposed to the Norse inroads, and these were effectually 
stopped in 891 when the German King Arnulf stormed their 
camp on the Dyle River At this point the Belgian city of 
Louvain later grew up, first as a trading town and in the sixteenth century as 
the seat of a famous univeisity 

We must now look to another aspect of the expansion of the Norse peoples 
In following down the coast of Europe through the North Sea and the 
Channel the Norse had taken the “Inner Passage ” But in 
the middle of the ninth century they opened a hitherto un- 
known and untried route around the north end of Britain, 
through the clusters of islands lying there, the Shetlands, the Orkneys, the 
Faroes, which they conquered and setded, and which thus became stepping- 
stones to wider expansion to Ireland They settled the chief port towns of 
Ireland but never conquered the whole island, and established the Norse 
Kingdom of Dublin, which became an important place of trade, it was not 
recovered by the Irish until 1014, after the great battle of Clontarf where 
their power was broken 

The Norse also discovered Iceland, Greenland and even the northwest coast 
of America This northern route was the “Outer Passage,” a seaway of dis- 
covery and exploranon For though there is evidence that 
Insh hermits had once dwelt in Iceland, it was unknown to 
Europe until the Norse discovered it about 867, whence after 
Its settlement adventurous voyagers in search of fishmg grounds and whale 
and walrus ivory pushed on to Greenland, which also was colomzed Finally 
in 1000 Leif Ericson, from Greenland, reached the American coast, but 
whether Vinland was Nova Scotia or New England is uncertam It may 
astonish the student to learn that m 1112 an Icelandic priest was made the 
first bishop of Greenland and that in 1121 he journeyed to the American 
continent (Vinland), — evidence of some sort of settlement there' — so that 
ecclesiastical Lann must at least once have been used m celebration of the 
mass in North America early in the twelfth century ^ 

The Norse were discoverers of new lands and pioneers five hundred years 
before Columbus and Vasco da Gama, the greatest names in the Age of 
Discovery There is written evidence that this Greenland 
colony survived until the fifteenth century But until recently 
the reason for ite extinction was not known The discovery of a graveyard at 
Herjolfnes has cast new hght The bodies dismterred were recovered from 
permanently frozen groutid, yet "conditions showed very definitely that the 
graves cannot have boen hewn down into the frozen ground, and m the 

^Amertctm Journal of Philology XXX, p 146 note 
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costumes we found pieces of glass roots that in the first summers after the 
interment must have been able to reach down to these layers ” (Halldor Her- 
mannsson, The Problem of Wmelmd, 1936.) It is evident that the climate of 
Greenland changed for the woise in the latei Middle Ages Di Nansein’s 
opinion that the colony perished through absoiption by the Eskimo is un- 
tenable 

“Cut off fiom all contact with their mothei country early in the fifteenth 
century, with bodies progressively crippled and deformed as an inevitable 
consequence of malnutrition and in-bi ceding, the colonists are shown to 
have clung, with indomitable pride, to the culture, fashions and leligion 
which they had derived from Europe Waiting desperately for the ship 
which never arrived, they only just missed survival into the age when 
Gieenland was once more visited About 1540, an Icelandic sailor, driven 
from his course, found the corpse of one of them, dressed m the European 
hood and woven cloth of the Herjolfnes discoveries, lying by his treasured 
iron knife, which was ‘bent and much worn and eaten away,’ This was 
less than fifty years before contact with Greenland was re-esiabhsbed by 
John Davis, and but foi political dilBculties m Denmark lehef might have 
arrived m time "*• 

The last news of medieval Greenland and the first news of the North 
American continent oveilap For theie is record of a Portuguese-Danish ex- 
pedition to “Stockfishland” of the yeai 1473, and the voyage of Uie brothers 
Corte Real (1500-1502) to Labrador took place exactly ten years after Colum- 
bus’s first voyage 

Thus the whole north of Europe and onward to Ameiica was a Norse 
“empire,’’ not in a political sense but in the rule of it by peoples of the Nordic 
race, whether Danes or Norwegians or Swedes Kiev in 
Swa estamm farthest east, Greenland (or America) its 

farthest west. Theie is ample evidence that political and commercial inter- 
course between the peoples and territories of the whole north from Russia 
to Greenland was lively and intimate It is an impressive historical fact. 
Terrible as the invasions of the Norsemen were, m the long run their ex- 
pansion and colonization made for a better Europe In a sense it may be said 
that Old Carolingian Europe was running to seed m the ninth 
century. The Norse peoples everywhere displayed a remark- 
able ability for government and fashioned old institutions into 
a new form which was more adapted to the circumstances of the time 
and the spirit of the age The Norse and Normans played a large part In the 
tran^rmatlon of Europe into feudalism. The Norsemen gave as well as 
receiWd.' 
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Europe those o£ the Arabs in the south and of the Magyars or Hungarians in 
central Europe. 

In the eastern Mediterranean basin the fleets of the Byzantine Empire were 
fairly successful m keeping the Mohammedan corsairs out of Egypt But m 
the western Mediterranean the fleets out of the North African 
ports were formidable By 810 the Saracens were established 
in Corsica and Sardima, between 827 and 843 they took 
Sicily, and m 878 Syracuse They ravaged the coast towns m France and Italy 
as frequendy as the Norsemen devastated the coasts of northern France and 
of England at the same time In 836 the Saracens sacked Marseilles, in 842 
they penetrated up the Rhone to Arles In August, 846, they took Rome and 
plundered St Peter’s of jewels and plate and other treasure, they laid the 
whole Campagna desolate To prevent a repetition of this catastrophe Pope 
Leo IV hastily erected a wall around the heart of medieval Rome — the Vati- 
can, St Peter’s, the Lateran palace and the Castle of St Angelo, which was 
known as the Leonine City ^ In 878 the Saracens returned again In vain John 
VIII appealed for succor to Charles the Bald ‘‘Cities, fortresses, villages have 
perished with their inhabitants Within the walls of Rome are collected the 
remnants of the wholly destitute population, without, all is devastation, 
nothing remains, the whole Campagna has been depopulated, not a single 
inhabitant, man, woman or child, not even an animal, is to be found ” 

In two places on the mainland of Europe the Saracens established a perma- 
nent domination for many years — southern Italy and Provence In 881 they 
built a huge fortified camp on the Ganghano River below Naples, from which 
they devastated every important town roundabout, until Pope John X, aided 
by the feudal princes of the South and by the Byzantine emperor, got to- 
gether an army and a fleet and utterly destroyed the Saracen nest 

In France, at St Tropez near the mouth of the Rhone, another Saracen 
encampment was established before 896 on a cape which was heavily forti- 
fied From this as a base the invaders penetrated up the Rhone foothold 

valley almost to Lyons, and even crossed the mountains and w southern 
terrorized Piedmont and the Alpine regions as far as St Gall 
It is strange to think that a desert people could have become such accom- 
plished mountameers, and snll stranger to write about the “Saracens of the 
Alps ” But the truth is that for nearly eighty years (until 972) Provence and 
the western Alpine lands were under the rule of Islam. To this day in Provence 
occasionally the spade or the plow turns up pottery, tiles, coins of Arabic 
workmanship and design 

The last invaders who represented this recurrence of barbarism in the mnth 
and tenth centuries were the Magyars or Hungarians, who, we have already 
seen, at the end of the ninth century had occupied the great plain below the 

^ Portion of this wall may stfll be seen girtmg the Vatican Gardens The present 
Vatican Observatory is installed in one of the basuon towers of this wall 
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bend o£ the Danube after the destruction of the Avars In the first quarter of 
the tenth ctntuiy southern and tspceially southeastern Geimany and Noith 
Italy weic peipetually menaced by them In 900 and 902 they lavaged Bavaria 
In 90^, 905, 90() they dev islatcd Lombaidy 1 he cities of noith 
Magym lufavout itpait then old walls and to build new ones, 

while the open eounti y bee ime studdeil with castles as it was in France against 
the Norsemen Ihe paitiil success ol these obstiuetions thiew the Hunga- 
iians again on Geimany In 909 and 910 then raids were extended up the 
Danube through Swabia and across the Rhine into Loriaine lowns, abbeys, 
cathedrals were sacked for the treasure found in them Southern Geimany 
was almost as badly stripped as France was by the Norsemen earlier, until 
again walls and castles were elected to block them 

In this awful crucible of the ninth century when the Carohngian Empire 
dissolved, when civil war and violence reigned within, while from the out- 
side a wave of new barbarism assaulted the eounti ics of the 
NtwTmope West, a new luuope came into being “In the ninth century,” 
It has been said, “ ue to be found the souiees of the institutions, 
leligious, social and politital, which govei ned Euiope until the Reformation 
Charlemagne’s government had been an imposed government and m im- 
portant particulars was not natural to the conditions and the spiiit of the 
age. Accordingly, when his stiong hand was removed these forces weie 
leleased and gradually moulded new institutions and a feudal Europe Vio- 
lent as this inchoate' feudalism was, it expicssed the spiut of the age The 
pohtical center of gravity of the tune could not permanently reside in a ruler 
whose sovereignly was an mtongruous blend of the old Frankish kingship 
with the obsolete concept of ancient Roman impel lalism The empue was 
only an idea; the reality was represented by the “self-made” dukes and 
counts whose authority and power had arisen on the rums of the empire 
Dukes and counts governed independently, while the kings could boast only 
of haying Carolingian blood in their veins, but otherwise were lean and solemn 
phantoms neither feared nor respected. Wliat was true of these powerful 
nobles was no less true of bishops and abbots who necessarily also became 
independent and feudalized 

’■Henry C. Lea, quoted in E. S Bradley, Life of Henry C. Lea, p 138. 
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THE RECONSTRUCTION OF EUROPE 
GERMANY AND ITALY (887-1056) 

The earliest constructive government to rise above the ruins of the 
Carolingian Empire w'as the German monarchy m the tenth century, 'with 
which the history of Italy was intimately connected One 
reason for this was that the Carolingian dynasty in Germany German 
died out m 911, with Louis the Child, and there arose a new 
dynasty free from the inhibitions, the prejudices, the traditions of the 
Carolingians, none of whom ever understood the mazes and perplexities 
in which they were engaged and could not reconcile themselves to the new 
conditions This was conspicuously true in France where the later Caroling- 
ians lasted until 987 Another reason lay in the fact that German feudalism 
had not advanced so far towards territorial and political particularism as in 
France 

The explanation of this difference is to be found in the homogeneous nature 
of the German people The East Franks, Swabians, Bavarians, 

Thunngians, and Saxons were different tribal groups, but 
they were all of German blood, German language, German 
institutions, and when the kingdom all but dissolved in the ninth century, 
the tribal identities were preserved 

The kingdom of the East Franks, which we know as Germany, was then 
no compact and well-ordered state, but originally a fragment of the mighty 
Frankish Empire built up by Charles the Great It was now in danger of 
disruption. For under the stress of peril and disorder the five provinces of 
which It was composed had developed into hereditary duchies whose dukes 
held a power largely independent of the crown 

When the house of Charlemagne became extinct, all the various tribes 
naturally looked to one of their own dukes to become king The precedent 
that only a Frank might be a king, coupled with the con- ^ ^ 
servative influence of the German Church, was so strong that ^ 

Conrad, the Duke of Franconia (Frankenland), was elected by the great 
dukes and the bishops — notice that with the death of the Carolingian dynasty 
the German kingship became elective But Conrad I (911-18) proved 
incapable of ruling Germany or repelling the invasions of the Magyars 

The man who was made king was Henry “the Fowler” (919-36), Duke of 
Saxony History sometimes stages dramatic changes, and this event is one 
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of them Little more than a hundred years before, Charlemagne had fought 
the longest and sternest war of his long reign in subduing the Saxons, the last 
barbarian and heathen tribe of the German race, whose in- 
trepidity taxed the Frankish arms for over thirty years Al- 
though subjugated and compelled to accept Christianity and 
the establishment of bishoprics and monasteries in their land, the Saxons 
preserved much of their vitality and spirit of independence 
The new king felt that the Carolingian form of government was impracti- 
cable under the feudal conditions which had developed in the ninth century, 
his disposition was to go the way the tide of men and events 
was running, but he was too clear-headed and too strong to be 
swept away by it He believed in letting the German dukes 
have as large an amount of liberty within their duchies as was compatible 
with the unity of the German kingdom But the dukes were to be just rulers 
within their territories and not abuse their vassals nor exploit the Church, 
otherwise the king would interfere and coerce them Henry I conceived of 
the German kingdom as a federation of feudo-tribal duchies united with and 
under the crown, each having complete autonomy in their internal affairs 
But Henry I distrusted the great bishops as much as he distrusted the great 
dukes He was not ignorant of the political ambition of the German Church 
to control the kingship He knew that the Church had deposed 
Charles in 887 because he would not be a pliant tool of its ^fchurch^*^^ 
policy, that the Emperor Arnulf whom the bishops had 
elevated to the throne was just such a king; that m the reign of Arnulfs infant 
son, Louis the Child, the archbishop of Mainz had ruled as if he were king 
and had engrossed hundreds of the manors of the crown lands for the 
enrichment of the Church, that Conrad I had been a weak creature of the 
bishops In the practice of this policy the bishops had always stressed the 
argument that the coronation ceremony was an ecclesiastical rite, that the 
Church made the king and therefore could also depose the king if in its 
opinion he faded of the duties of kingship This was a crude conception 
of responsible kingship, and so far so good, but m the eyes of the bishops a 
“good** king was one who favored them and obeyed their behests, which 
often meant that the king was passively to permit them to plunder the 
crown of its rights and property, and victimize the feudahty 
Accordingly, Henry I made history when he refused to be crowned by the 
bishops in order not to give them a claim upon him It was a bold act, one 
necessary for the moment, but it was improbable that such alienation between 
State and Church in that age could be permanent If Henry I had not been 
so powerful as Duke of Saxony, with the backing of the greatest “nation** in 
Germany behind him, he could not have dared to be so independent por the 
strength of the duke was the kreugth of the king Without his immense 
resources in Saxony Henry I would have been helpless against both the 
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great dukes and the great cleigy The latter gave him less trouble than the 
former It required forte of aims to persuade the dukes of Havana, Swabia 
and Loiraine that the king meant what he said, and within eight years 
Henry I had a tractable group of duchies in the hollow of his hand and 
was icady to give attention to the foicign alTaiis of Germany 
The most serious of these was the almost constant raids of the Magyais. 
By this time Upper or Highland Geimany (Bavaria, Swabia) had been 
so often lavaged that theie was httle left for the invaders to 
begun to prey upon Lower Germany, le 
Saxony, which was peculiarly exposed to their attacks 
because of the flow of the rivers and because the Saxons still lived in open 
villages like their foiefathers, and there were no castles in the land to with- 
stand the invaders and give some measure of protection to the teiritoiy 
surrounding them The problem in Saxony was similar to that of noithcin 
France during the early pei lod of the Norse invasions in the reign of Charles 
the Bald Knowing thit peace was necessary in order to give time foi 
castle-building, Hemy I foi nine' ycais paid tribute to the Magyai khan 
{Hungelt) as Chailcs the Bald had paid Danegeld to the Norsemen in the 
previous century 

In this interim the king walled the Saxon monastciics, episcopal centers, 
and Pfalzen or great manoi-houses, and at strategic points erected block- 
houses called Burgwarde These, like the similar “castles” 
^ earlier in Fiance, were timbeied stiuctures surrounded by 
a palisade made of logs sunk vertically into the ground. Within the com- 
pound were storehouses and living quarteis for the gaiiison. These military 
communities m comse of time, because of the protection they gave, became 
market centers, attracted commerce and trade and by the end of the tenth 
century emerged into towns. This explains why the names of so many towns 
in Saxony terminate in the sufhx hurg — Merseburg, Naumbuig, Quedlin- 
burg, etc,’’ 

At the same time the king instituted an important military reform in 
Saxony, We have already seen that in France cavahy had supplanted infantiy 
m the ninth century, and the same became true a httle later 
tttmyteioim Southern Germany and northern Italy But the Saxons 
still preserved the (dd Germanic custom of fighting on foot, with shield, spear 
and short sword {smx, from which weapon they got their name); breast- 
plates were rare, and as for helmets, the peasant levies wore homemade 
straw hats. It was necessary to train these raw country youths to fight on 
horseback. Accordingly in the nine years’ interval one-mnih of the young 

' ’ It If jiossible that Henry I got the idea of these burgs from the Five Burgs 
ii!$tM<hr'lSngiand agai^ the Danes, the relations between Lower Germany 
aM were intitbaie atlthi^ time. Henry Fs ddest son, afterwards Otto the 

%ea|i|^(jKSafsi|di Idith, a deughtiisr of ^chvard the Elder and grand-daughter of 
A&ed the Great 
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male population of Saxony each year had to serve in the new model army 

In 933 when Henry I repudiated the tribute, the Magyars resumed their 
forays and were soundly beaten in the valley of the Unstrut River not far 
from Merseburg Specifically it was a Saxon victory but the prestige of it 
redounded to all Germany, and the German people realized that at last they 
had a ruler as able and as heroic almost as Charlemagne For the next 
twenty-two years the Magyars left Germany unmolested and the flank of 
Bavaria was secure 

There were other weak points along the German frontier One of these 
was m the isthmus of Denmark where the Danish Mark was threatened by 
the ambition of King Gorm Henry I colonized the adjacent 
counties of Schleswig and Holstein with Saxon settlers ready 
to take up arms to prevent any aggressive movement of the Danes, exacted 
a Danish tribute, and compelled Gorm to accept monk missionaries m his 
kingdom even though he himself refused to profess Christianity Not until 
the year 1000 did Canute, King of Denmark, formally establish Christianity 
there 

Of much greater importance, for it initiated a movement of immense and 
enduring significance, was Henry Vs expedition against the Slavs across the 
lower Elbe The pressure of the Slavs — they were divided 
into many tribes — upon the eastern border of Germany had ^sZ^denbwg 
been relieved by Charlemagne But the collapse of the 
Carolingian Empire after his death weakened German resistance and in the 
ninth century border-^fighting was almost constant To put an end to this 
Slav pressure and at the same time give his new recruits practical experience 
in warfare, Henry I, m 929, made a winter campaign across the frozen 
marshes of the Havel River against the Havclli and captured their stronghold, 
Brunabor This he converted into a burg, which became the town and 
capital of the famous territory known as the margraviate of Brandenburg, 
Before this campaign was terminated, the Saxons had driven up the Elbe 
as far as Meissen and had built a thin string of burgs to protect the newly 
acquired territory which ere long developed into a chain of Marks These 
events were the beginning of the drive towards the east {Drang nach Osten) 
which was continued, with intervals of Slav resistance, for centuries 

Henry I died in 936 Legally the crown was elective, the choice lying in 
the hands of the great bishops and the feudal dukes But so high was Henry 
I’s prestige that there was no opposition to his son Otto I 
(936-73) succeeding him. It was Otto’s conviction that the ^ 
time was npe to combine the duchies into a more compact kingdom and 
that the king should be as much ruler of Germany as he was Duke of Saxony 
This of course meant fierce resistance on the part of the dukes At Otto’s 
accession Germany was hardly more than a loosely knit federal State, in only 
one part of which, his native Saxony, did he hold direct personal rule, To 
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assert his royal authority throughout the realm was Otto’s primary task and 
the necessaiy condition for further achievement After a rebellion which 
ncaily cost him both throne and hfe, Otto was able to annex one duchy, 
Franconia, to the crown, and to set ovei the others men of his own house 
The scheme woiked well for a time, but ended in another revolt, which 
tried Otto’s poweis to the utmost 


Since the Church was a proponent of unity and hostile to die dukes, Otto 
turned to it for suppoit He giatified the bishops by permitting them to 
crown him, it is significant that die coionation took place at 
Aachen in Charlemagne’s old cathedral This foreshadowed 
the restoration of the medieval empire in 962 Otto determined 
to strengthen his government by incorporating the ecclesiastical system of 
Germany into the State, as — to use a figure of speech ■ — steel rods are used 
to reinforce conciete To this end he conferred the count’s rights over all 
counties upon the local bishop, thus extinguishing the old Carohngian count- 
and-county system and enormously increasing the political power of the 
bishops In addition, he showered market and toll lights upon the bishops 
and &ially leased to them gicat tracts of land which pertained to the fisc,' 
as fiefs held upon condition of feudal service. 

Keeping the appointment of the bishops tightly in his own hands, Otto 
was careful to choose men of good life But the bishops weic called upon for 


The ''Ottoman 
System" 


Other than purely spiutual duties Otto requned of them 
service at court, on embassies, and even as military leaders in 
the field. They became his counsellors and administrators. 


and provided him with resources. In their own dioceses they acted as counter- 
poise to the secular officials who had become an hei editary caste. Incidentally, 
the surest road to promotion to the desirable episcopate lay thiough the royal 
chancery, where habits of business and familiarity with the king’s policy were 
best learnt In increasing degree, too, the bishops were invested with rights 
of junsdicuon within their dioceses. This “Ottoman System,” as it has been 
called, provided the crown with the means of effective administration, but 


of necessity tended to secularize the episcopate Otto made the bishops 
feudally stronger than the great dukes were. When the dukes rebelled, as 


might have been expected, the king broke them. In the case of Loirame, 
which extended along the entire western boundary of Germany and which 
was coveted by the French kings, Otto separated it into an Upper and a 
Lpwer Lorraine* and pve the former to his brother Bruno, Archbishop of 
Cologne This is the first example of a bishop who was also a feudal duke. 
JJljielludallzation of the hij^ clafgy could hardly have gone farther. 
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Incongruous as this identification of the bishops with secular govern- 
ment may seem, the practice was quite m harmony with Feudahzatton of 
the spirit of the age and the circumstances of the time Chwch 
In the Middle Ages every bishop was also a feudal baron ^ 

Master in his own kingdom, Otto also asserted his overlordship and claim 
to tribute of Denmark and Bohemia, and through his heutenants, the mar- 
graves Hermann and Gero, he reduced the Slavs between 
the Elbe and the Oder to obedience But his greatest and 
most lasting triumph came on that autumn day in 955 when, 
at the head of an army drawn from nearly every part of Germany, he over- 
threw a Hungarian host on the Lechfeld, thereby ending the miseries in- 
flicted on the West for more than half a century by those fierce nomads 
The defeat forced the Hungarians to become a settled people 
Any sketch of Otto’s caieer would be incomplete if it did not take into 
account his religious faith and his zeal for the Church Though no devotee 
but a vigorous man of action, Otto was strict of life and ever anxious to 
advance the spiritual welfare of his subjects The extension of Christendom 
lay near his heart, and the founding of die archbishopric of Magdeburg with 
a number of suffragan bishops employed in the conversion of the Slavs 
beyond the Elbe, was the darhng project of his life 
The last, and certainly the most spectacular act of Otto the Great, was 
the re-extension of German domination over Italy m 962* Such a domination 
had been imposed by Charlemagne, but Italy had freed itself 
in the mnth century when the Carolingian Empire dissolved 
Apart from this Carolingian precedent, Otto’s intervention 
in Italy would have been justified by the condition of anarchy into which 
Italy had fallen The papacy was both the instigator of violence and the 
victim of It The popes of the tenth century before 962 were the worst known 
to history Not one of them had any redeeming quality 
When the reprobate John XII appealed to Otto for assistance against his 
enemies, the German ruler marched on Rome, not to save the pope but to 
restore the empire founded by Charlemagne in 800 In this 
period the idea of the empire was a natural part of the world’s 
order, and its restoration at once a great ideal and a politi- 
cal necessity, if all central and western Europe were not to be dissolved 
To secure his hold upon the German bishops, now the chief support of his 
domestic rule, Otto had to make sure of the pope, and only as emperor 

^ In Great Britain this is still the case Every English bishop must **kiss hands” 
and do homage to the king before he is wholly qualified as a bishop Ipso facto, 
he is made a lord, and has a seat in the House of Lords* An English bishop, too, 
still has a certain amount of secular jurisdiction which has survived out of the 
Middle Ages, but he is no longer compelled to do military service as many medieval 
English bishops did Six of them once fought in the battle of Neville’s Cross m 
1346, 
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could he treat with him on equal terms But Lombardy lay m the way, and 
masteiy o£ the Lombard kingdom was i prime necessity both £oi keeping 
open the path to Rome and for secuimg the safety of the German kingdom 
It was impossible either to peimit a strong Lombardy that might dominate 
Crermany, oi to allow the dukes of Swabia and Bavaria to aggrandi/e them- 
idves, as they had alicidy tiitd to do, by annexing Lombaid icnitory 
Germany, moreover, was a poor country, skirted only by the chief trade 
loutes, and fiee access to Italy would open fiesh souices of revenue Otto’s 
impeiial policy, far Bom being lepugnant to his own people, gave them a 
stronger sense of umty through their possession of the highest of earthly 
digmties 

In restoring the cmpiie, and in annexing Lombardy, Otto followed the 


Carolingian tradition He had now become the dominant figure in western 
Europe The world paid homage to his greatness when, but a few weeks 
before his death, envoys fiom all parts of the world, even from some so 
remote as Russia and Bulgaiia, Ctimc to Quedlinbuig to offer him their gifts 
in token of friendship The tribute was deserved, for he left a Euiope united 
as It has nevci been uniled since borne, howevei, have since argued that 
the union of Italy witli Germany entailed a long senes of ruinous expeditions 
which drained the blood and ticasuie of die German people, and diverted 
the German kings from their piopei task of lestraining disruptive forces at 
homcj that Germany would have become a gi eater and a better country if 
these lesouices had not been expended for over two hundred years in the 
futile effoit to maintain a ruinous German domination m Italy 
Something should be said about Otto Fs personality. Physic,illy and morally 
Otto resembled Chailemagnc, although he was not so versatile m his abilities 
, His contemporaiy, Widukind of Coivey, has described his 

Ottos pet sona tty g^ppgJ^J.JJJ^.e, his lofty Stature and dignified bearing, his ruddy 

countenance and sparkling eyes, the greyish hair and the mighty beard which, 
minghng with a shaggy breast, gave him a leonine aspect And to these out- 
ward traits were added moral qualities befitting a ruler. Though far from 
faultless, Otto had a high sense of his royal dignity and of the duties it 
imposed on him; he was tenacious of purpose and steadfast in adversity; 
though impauent of opposition and of a temper apt to blaze forth on occa- 
sion, he bore no malice and was ready to forgive even when forgiveness was 
undeserved. Above all, he was guided by a manly piety. 

The next two ragns, those of his son Otto 11 (973-83) and his grandson 
Otto m (983-1002) were precarious years for Germany and Italy, and the 
stability of the empire was put to severe test. In Italy the 
' southern provinces of Calabna and Apulia, the “toe” and 
of '^e boot, had bdongnd to the Byzantine Empire ever since 
6l C^tmgo|hio kingdom In the sixth century^ Otto It 
(SovetaJ these'territoriM in order to round out and complete the German rule 
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in the peninsula, He had a plausible claim to them m that he had married a 
Greek princess, Theophano, whose father’s throne was usurped by his 
murderer A German army, mostly Saxons, invaded Apulia But the Byzan- 
tine katapan, or governor, called m Saracen mercenaries from Sicily and 
Otto II was disastrously beaten This was in 982 In the next year the emperor 
died, which stirred up new trouble The Slavonic tribes along the eastern 
frontier of Germany, whom Henry I and Otto the Great had harshly sub- 
jugated, rebelled and drove out the German garrisons in the Btirgwarde and 
massacred the German colomsts who had settled m the conquered land. It 
was the first of three formidable rebellions of the Slavs -’the other two 
being in 1018 and 1066 

Otto III at this critical juncture was a mere child under his mother’s 
regency, The rule of a woman was always difficult in the Middle Ages, and 
It was doubly so m the case of Theophano, who was a 
foreigner and a Greek Christian, not a Roman Catholic, The 
duke of Bavaria, who was the son of Otto Fs brother Henry the Wrangler 
or Quarrelsome, claimed the regency as nearest of kin to the boy-king The 
monarchy managed somehow to weather the storm of feudal reaction Un- 
fortunately, as Otto III grew to manhood he developed a strange and 
remarkable character Of German and Greek ancestry, Otto Ill’s head was 
filled with vague and grandiose ideas of uniting the German Erapure and 
the Byzantine Empire and thus restoring the Roman Empire to its earlier 
dimensions, The madness and futility of such a design ought to have been 
apparent, considering the racial, political, ecclesiastical, religious and cultural 
diffierences — not to say antagonisms — which had grown more and more 
acute between the East and the West ever since the fourth century Perhaps 
these ideas were instilled in bis mind by nis French tutor, Gerbert of 
Aurillac, who became Archbishop of Rheims and whom Otto III elevated 
to the papacy as Sylvester II (999-1003) ^ 

The visionary Otto III died in 1002 and the direct lineage of the Saxon 
house expired with him- But so strong was the hereditaiy tendency then that 
Henry of Bavaria, grandson of the “Wrangler,” was elected 
He had been intended for the Church and was thus an 
educated man More important, he was a sensible man He earned to the 
limit the policy of identifying the episcopate with the government as became 
one who had intended m be a bishop himself No feudal reaction pemirbcd 
his reign Italy, however, was exceedmgly restive, and twice there was re- 
belUon m several of the Lombard cities, notably m Pavia, where the royal 
palace was burned m the second insurrection In his first expedition (1014), 
Henry H was crowned emperor in Rome, His second expeffition (1023-24) 
was to the south where a new event destined to be of immense importance in 

^Gerbert’s intdlectual genius and infitience upon medieval education is con- 
sidered m a later chanter 
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medieval history was just beginning to transpire This was the invasion and 
occupation of Apulia and Calabria by Norman adventurers in 1016 But 
the emperor was in no position to get involved in war with these powerful 
Normans The eastern frontiei of Germany again was in tuimoil A sec- 
ond uprising of the Slavs took place in 1018 Fire and sword devastated 
the border once more, and behind the Sorbs and Wilzi and othei Slav 
tribes, the Poles threatened Against the Poles Henry II made five futile 
expeditions 

Wielkopolska or “Great Poland” was by now the chief bulwark of the 
Slavs against German eastwaid pressure Strongholds, like the German 
Burgwarde, were created by the Poles The most important of 
these was Poznan which was the Polish capital until the 
thirteenth century when danger in the south caused the removal of the 
capital to Cracow The immense distances, the forests, the huge marshes 
were too much for the German troopers Finally the empeioi made a virtue 
of necessity and lecognized Boleslav of Poland as his vassal and left the Poles 
in occupation of the lands of the Oder which they had won This was not 
altogethei a German defeat, since the Poles ceased to back the Sorbs and 
other Slavonic tribes lying east of the Elbe Rivei In the icign of Henry II 
also we find record of fuendly inteicourse between Geimany and Jaroslav, 
the duke of Kiev in Russia — the first instance of Russian relations with 
the West 


In 1024 die extinction of the Saxon dynasty compelled a real election again, 
such as had not taken place since 919. When the gieat dukes and the chief 


Election of 
Conrad U 


bishops convened, the choice lay between two high nobles 
of Franconia, the old Frankish land in the Middle Rhine and 
Main region where were situated Chailemagnc’s Frankfort 


as well as the old bishoprics of Mamz, Wurzburg, Worms and Speyei It 


was the oldest part of Germany and the first which was Christiamzed. The 


two noble candidates were cousins and of the same name; one was Conrad 


the Salian, the other Conrad the Red. Both of them were of Carolingian and 
Ottoman stock. There was little difference between them as to heritage. 
But party lines were sharply drawn. The monastic clergy in Germany, resent- 
ing the favors shown and fhe wealth conferred upon the bishops by the Saxon 
kings, favored the election of Conrad the Red. On the other hand, most of 
the dukes and aU the bishops adhered to the other Conrad, who was finally 
elected. 
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conceived the idea of strengthening the lower feudality {vassals, in Italy 
they were called vavassores)^ between whom and the high nobles there was a 
long-standing conflict The cause for this feud was the inheritance of fiefs, 
which the vassalage struggled to make hereditary in their families, as great 
fiefs were hereditary among the high noblesse While Conrad II never for- 
mulated this policy into a “system” in Germany, his charters show that he 
consistently played the lower feudality against the great dukes and the 
bishops in order to keep them m check In Lombardy, however, he carried 
this policy to an extreme In the insurrection which had taken place in the 
reign of his predecessor, the great Lombard nobles had been the leaders 
Accordingly, in 1037, in the Statute of Pavia Conrad II cut the high feudality 
to the quick by legally making the Lombard vavassores hereditary in their 
possessions Thus as the Saxon kings had balanced the bishops against the 
great dukes, the Salians played the vassalage against both the dukes and the 
feudalized bishops 

Since the bishops in Lombardy and Piedmont were not to be trusted 
politically, Otto I had initiated the practice of thrusting German bishops into 
Italian sees^ This policy Conrad II continued Later it was to become a 
ground of bitter feud between the emperors and the popes 

On his first expedition to Italy in 1027 Conrad II was crowned emperor 
While m Rome he met Knut the Great of Denmark and England (1000- 
1035) who was there as a pilgrim The interview between 
them was important Denmark was now a Christian king- 
dom There was no longer any necessity for the continuation 
of the old Dane Mark which Charlemagne had instituted in 810 and which 
Henry I had enlarged by the annexation of Schleswig and Holstein King 
Knut wished to possess this territory in and near the Danish isthmus and 
Conrad II saw no reason for keeping it, especially when he could make a 
good political bargain by relinquishing it A political deal was made, which 
needs some explanation 

When Otto I became king of Germany, he divided the great family duchy 
of Saxony into two parts, Eastphaha, east of the Weser River, and Westphalia, 
west of It The latter he retained as crown land, but gave the 
eastern half of the Duchy of Saxony, together with the ducal ^ 
title, to a powerful local noble and loyal friend, Hermann Billung, The 
Billungers not only consolidated their power in Saxony but also expanded 
their sway across die lower Elbe and conquered the Slavonic peoples there 
as far as the Baltic coast and the Peene River This huge territonal appendage 
to Saxony first was known as the Mark of the BiUungs and later developed 
into the County of Mecklenburg* By the time Conrad II came to power, the 
Billungers were mighty lords of the North and their power threatened the 
monarchy This explains why m 1027 Conrad II ceded Schleswig-Holstein 

^ Between 950 and 1000 there are forty*seven examples 
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and the Dane Mark to King Knut Conrad hoped thereby to obtain an ally 
in the far north who would help him checkmate the ambitious Billunger 
dukes 

Another ragged border fence which Conrad II repaired was Lorraine 
This was a turbulent territory where the lebelhous nature of the dukes was 
stimulated and aggravated by the kings of France, who had 
coveted Geiman Lorraine ever since the parution of Meerstn 
in 870 Otto I, as we have seen, had divided his own (German) Lorraine 
into portions. Upper and Lower Lorraine Conrad II reumted them The 
act prevented Robert the Pious of France from seizing the country but it 
did not settle the Loiiaine Question 

Germany and France also were in collision m Burgundy (not the French 
duchy of that name, but the kingdom created in the western Alps and extend- 
ing southwards between the Alps and the Rhone River late 
fi'ance '^^ in the ninth century) France and Germany had long looked 
with greedy eyes upon this realm wedged in between them 
It was not only a rich land, but it also controlled the Great and Little i>t 
Bernard Passes and the Mont Ccnis Pass over the Alps to Italy Possession 
of this realm would more firmly unite Germany and Italy. Possession of it 
by France would cieate a dangeious territorial salient in the western side 
of the German kingdom For many years the two rival diplomacies had 
intrigued at the Burgundian court in Besangon. Finally in 1032 King 
Rudolph III, the last of his house, died without an heir and by his will be- 
queathed the coveted kingdom to Conrad II instead of to Robeit of Fiance, 
who now cheiishcd two bitter grievances against Germany which were 
handed on to his successors. 


Com ad IPs fiscal policy was no less adroit than his political policy. When 
he came to the throne the treasury was nearly empty The lavish piactice of 
the Ottos m granting crown lands to the bishops had seriously 
pol^'^ reduced the fisc. Since the ducal lands of Franconia had been 

divided by Henry II between the bishops of Barabeig and of 
Wurzburg, Conrad II had no lands left. In this distress he had recourse to 
drastic action for which Henry II had given him a precedent. Neither the 
Ottomans nor the Sahans loved monks and monasteries 
mo^eim There were hundreds of them m Germany and they were 
very nch, some of them owning thousands of manors. They 
were m decline. Learning had decayed in them, their schools had deteriorated. 
They, returned htde to society for what they got from society. Abbots could 


not he used like bishops fi>r political and military service; monks lived 
«^ted and inprospeotive lives. Kmgs, feudality, and even the bishops looked 
jppnks as drones and their monasteries as out*of>date and obsolete 
sil them, coveted the lands of die ahbeys. 

Hetw as be was^ Henry, JI had laid a heavy hand upon the resources of 
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the monasteries m order to pay his bishoprics and replete his revenues from 
the diminishing number of 4e crown lands Fulda, Hersfeld, 

Corvey, Reichenau, Murbach, St Gall, Benediktbeuren, confiscates 
Tegernsee were all deprived of huge blocks of their domains, monastic lands 
St Maximm of Trier m 1023 lost 6,656 manors, equal to thirty-six square 
miles So now Conrad II, too, confiscated monastery lands in Germany This 
is to be remembered, for later it accounts in part for the fact that when the 
great struggle broke out between Henry IV and Gregory VII in 1075, the 
monks supported the pope whereas most of the bishops sustained the emperor 

Conrad II made great improvement in the fiscal management of these 
estates by employing the most intelligent serfs on these domains to supervise 
the administration Such serfs were known as mtmstenales 

£ t 1 i \ \ Y IS^tfitsiCTtcAcs 

oome or the ablest among them even rose to civil omce In 
the course of time a regular bureaucracy was thus established, to the benefit 
of the government and the discomfiture and hatred of clergy and feudality 
alike The latter disliked the mmtstenales because of their low birth and 
hated them because of their vigilance and efficiency To the aristocracy the 
mtmstenales were more offensive than Conrad IFs emancipation of the vassal 
class from suzerainty 

Conrad IFs success as a ruler was so great that a saying was current that 

he had sold his soul to the devil as the price of that success During his first 

expedition in Italy he learned of a notorious bandit who ter- , , 

Jit j £ 1- Conrad' scharaetdf 

ronzed whole provinces The emperor gave orders for ms 

immediate capture, when the bandit was taken the emperor rode a hundred 
miles in a single day and hanged him immediately upon arrival Another 
anecdote is of a different sort As he came out of the cathedral at Aachen 
after his coronation and was just mounting his horse, two little children, 
an old peasant and an old woman broke from the crowd and timidly ap- 
proached him Conrad stopped the procession, leaned from his saddle and 
asked what they wanted He listened patiently, found that each had been 
grievously wronged, hailed an official m his entourage and instructed him t6 
take the half-frjghtened petitioners with him, find out what had happened, 
redress the wrongs at once and make report to him The emperor had a 
heart as well as a head 

Henry III (1039-56) succeeded his father without contention The kingship 
was too strong for the great feudality to venture to oppose him For Conrad II 
had so dexterously managed affairs that the crown now 
possessed four of the six great duchies Only Saxony and 
Lorraine still had dukes Henry III ruled as duke and king over the greater 
part of the kingdom In order to hold Bernhard Biilung of Saxony m check, 
Henry began hastily to build castles on the crown lands m the duchy and to 
garrison them with armed ministenales of Frankish or Bavarian origin, the 
two tribal groups he could most trust “Castles began to bristle upon almost 
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eveiy hilltop,” records a hostile chronicler At the same time, as fast as 
vacancies occurred m the Saxon bishoprics, Henry III filled them with non- 
Saxon appointees, thus using the bishops as mainstays of government after 
the Ottoman practice The greatest of these new incumbents was Adalbert, 
Archbishop of Bremen (1043-71) He was the son of a Saxon noble family 
hostile to the Billungers, who with some reason feared that Henry III might 
abolish the ducal title and vest its office, power, teriitory and wealth in 
Adalbert So gieat was the piospect of power in North Germany, that in 
1046 Adalbert declined the papacy when offered to him by the emperoi ^ 
Duke Bernhard Billung was sullen but dared not rebel 
Lorraine, as always, was a danger spot Henry III again separated the two 
Lorrames in 1044, giving Lower Lorraine to the younger son of Duke Godfrey 
and Upper Lorraine (Lorraine proper) to the elder, also 
Lonatne named Godfrey Trouble soon began The new Godfrey first 

intrigued, then rebelled, was badly beaten and abjectly humiliated by the 
emperor, deprived of his duchy, exiled, and found refuge in Italy, where we 
shall meet him again — still a trouble-maker 
Henry Ill’s policy along the eastern frontier was a mixture of success and 
failure Poland and Bohemia fell to fighting each other, each striving for 
mastery over all the Slavs along the eastern border of Gei- 
Hemy Ill’s many, Henry III finally interfered in favoi of Bohemia 
Henceforth the Bohemian dukes were loyal to the German 
kings and thus the dangcious salient which a hostile Bohemia would have 
made was flattened out As for Poland, her weakened condition tempted 
Jaroslav of Kiev, the Russian duke, to attack her, so that Germany had 
nothing more to fear from Polish ambition and hostility 
Henry Ill’s failure m Hungary was humiliating In the year 1000 the 
Hungarian king professed Christianity and was christened Stephen and 
aowned by Pope Sylvester II Henceforward a Christo- 
otcytn tmeaty Qgfjjjanophile party in Hungary combated a Hungarian- 
ftigan party which with good reason resented Christianity for fear lest it 
would lead to German conquest, as it had done in the case of the Saxons 
two hundred years before The Pagan party looked askance upon the pene- 
tration of German culture and German institutions into Hungary, and drove 
out or killed monk missionaries who sought to evangelize the Hungarian 
people. 

Henry III, who took his religion seriously, intervened in favor of the 
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Christian party A first success, after which the exiled Christian king was 
restored and Bavarian law imposed upon the country, was followed by a 
colossal reverse which would have been worse than it was had it not 
been for the heroism of William, Margrave of the Thuringian Mark, and a 
brave Bavarian noble named Poto, who protected the rear of the routed 
German army as it filed through the Theben Pass William died of his 
wounds, Poto lived for many years afterwards and was known far and wide 
as the “Brave ” Indeed, the fame of this engagement was such that Germany 
rang with songs in commemoration of it It is a pity that at this time Ger- 
many had no poets such as France possessed who gave us the earliest ballad 
poetry of the Middle Ages — the chansons de geste Hungarian independence 
was not threatened again by Germany The history of Hungary henceforward 
became a part of medieval European history 

In 1046 Henry III was called into Italy by reason of the scandalous condi- 
tion in the papacy Three factions had arisen in Rome and there were three 
rival popes At the synod of Sutri, the emperor deposed all of 
them and appointed his uncle Bruno of Toul to be Pope Leo 
IX (1049) He little knew that his most dangerous foe to imperial authority 
was his kinsman The year 1049 is a turning-point in the history of the Middle 
Ages, for it marks the initial date in the great struggle impending between 
the Church-Reform party and the state and particularly between the papacy 
and the empire The history of this conflict will be considered in a subsequent 
chapter Here we need to follow the history of those adventurous Normans 
who in 1016 had unexpectedly landed in southern Italy, when returning from 
a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, and given assistance to the Byzantine gov- 
ernor there against the Saracens from Sicily 

In the beginning there were but forty of these kmghts Word soon reached 
Normandy that m southern Italy was to be found a sunny and fertile land, 
weak of defense and ruled by the detested and schismatic 
(if not heretical) Byzantine Empire Normandy was filled 
with young knights and higher nobles whom the law of pnmogemture d# 
barred from any inheritance of then fathers’ property, all of which passed 
to the eldest son ^ Soon hundreds of junior nobles were streaming southward 
from Normandy bent upon seeking their fortune, with a horse, a suit of 
armor and a sword as the means with which to carve it out It was another 
stage in the expansion of the Norse (Norman) people Among these early 
arrivals m Apuha were ten brothers, sons of Tancred of Hauteville, a Nor- 

^ This law obtained in order to preserve the integrity of the lands of a feudal 
house which otherwise would have been dissipated The law of pnmqgemture 
supplanted the ancient Germanic law of equal inheritance of male children It 
made for preservation of territorial unity and for growth of power %f a feudal 
dynasty The younger brothers received only appanages or dependent fiefs which 
earned no title and to the revenues of which the holder had a right only as long 
as the real lord was pleased to grant them 
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man noble having litde land and too many children to provide for under 
the rule of primogeniture All of them were successful, and four of them 
attained fame and power The greatest of them was Robert, surnamed 
“Guiscard" or the Shrewd The word is related to the Anglo-Saxon wis, to 
know, hence wisdom, l^nowledge 

Having fiist expelled the Saracens the four brothers turned upon the 
Greeks By the middle of the century the two southern provinces of Italy 
were completely in their possession, and the Duke of Benevento and even 
Pope Leo IX began to tremble for fear lest this mighty quartette would 
attack their territories, too Central Italy was in consternation The pope 
formed a league to oppose the Normans In 1053 at Civatella, the papal army 
was shattered and scattered, Leo IX was made prisoner The luckless pontiff 
kept his head and haughtily demanded how good Cathohcs such as the 
Normans, of course, were, dared to invade the Patrimony of St Petei 
Robert Guiscard was flustered by the sudden turn of events and stammered 
his apology, piotestmg that he had had no knowledge that he was fighting 
His Holiness m person Leo IX seemed mollified and said that he would 
forgive the wrong done, provided the Norman duke would become a papal 
vassal for Apulia and Calabria, the right to rule which really pertained to 
the pope and not to the Byzantine emperor For Constantine the Great had 
willed all Italy to the papacy when he removed the capital of the Roman 
Empire to the Bosphorus Robert agreed, and thus the pope acquired a rich 
and powerful vassal, and theieby established a precedent for the papal claims 
to the lordship of all Italy. The new Norman state, which before the end of 
the century spread its domination ovei Sicily also, was Cathohc in religion, 
French in language and culture, and feudal m form of government The line 
of division between eastern and western Europe was more definitely diawn 
than It had ever been before. 

Death of Henry III Three years after Civatella, Emperor Henry III died. 
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GENEALOGY OP THE HOUSE OF TANCRED OF HAUTEVILLE 


TANCRED OP. HAUTEVILLE 


WILLIAM 
IRON ARM 
Lord of Apulia 
d 1046 


DROGO 

Count of Apuha, 
d 1061 


HUMFROI 
Count of Apulia 
d 1057 


ROBERT 
GUISCARD 
Duke of 
Apulia, 
d 1085 


ROGER L 
Count of 
Sicily 
d 1101 


ROGER 

Duke of Apulia 
d 1111 


ROGER m, 
d 1194 


WILLIAM in, 
deposed by 
Henry Vt in 
1194 


ALBINA 
m. Walter 
of 

3cienne 


m Joannut 
dausrhter of 
Henry II 
pf EAsland 


ROGER n, 
King of Sicily 
and Duke 
of Apulia, 


WILLIAM 

Dnke of Apulia 
d 1127 


a 4.JL04 

roIer 

williIam l 

consJance 

Duke of Apulia 

the Bad, 

m HENRY VI, 


d 1166 

d 1197 

TANCRED OF LECCE 

(illegitimate) 
d 1194 

. U . 

WILLIAM n, 
the Good, 
d 1189 

FREDERICK 11, 
d 1250 


ANGLO-DANISH KINGS 

Hairold Blue-Tooth id 986) 


lANtTBw(l) iElsrifu 

1016-36 (2) Emma vrido^ of Ethelred II 


A Daughter =jStyrbxom of Sweden 
Thorgils Sprakalegg 


Gytha=Earl Godwm 1053) 


HAROLD L, 
Harefoot 
1086-40 


hardicanute 

1040-42 


Edith HAROLD 
m Edward the d 1066 
Confessor 
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ANGLO-SAXON KINGS 

EGBERT 

802-39 


ETHELWULF 

839-68 


ETHELBALD 


ETHELBERT 

860-66 


TTHELBED I 
866-71 


ALFRED 

871-901 


EDWARD, the Elder 
901-26 


other Children 


Btheltlaod— Ethelred 
Lady of Ealdorman 
the of tho 
Mercians Mercians 


AXHELSIAN 
926 40 


EDMUND 1 
940-46 


EDRED 

946-66 


EDWy 

edIar 

966-69 

969-76 

ssdwIbd, 

1 

ETHELRED H. 


the Martyr 
976-79 


979-1016 




(2) Emma of 
(2) Normandy 


EDMUND IRONSIDE 
1016 


EDWARD, the Confessor 
1042-66 


Edmund 


Edward 


Edffar, the Athelina; Margaretp Malcolm Canmoro of Scotland 


Matilda ~Henry I 1X00-86 



Chapter XVIII 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF EUROPE FORMATION OF 
FEUDAL FRANCE (887-1060) ENGLAND FROM THE 
DEATH OF ALFRED THE GREAT TO THE 
NORMAN CONQUEST (901-1066) 

This chapter, like the one on Germany, must begin with the year 887 
For with the deposition o£ Charles the Fat, the political unity of the Carolin- 
gian empire was forever destroyed Each country flew off on 
an orbit of its own The centrifugal forces of feudalism even 
went so far as to disintegrate, though npt wholly to dissolve the separate 
kingdoms into which the former empire was divided In France the process 
was more acute than in Germany and Italy For France did not have the 
homogeneous population which Germany possessed North of the Loire the 
population was basically Fiankish, though with a considerable ingredient 
of Romance stock, south of the Loire the strain was predominantly Romance, 
especially in the valley of the Rhone In the southwest, Gascony was pre- 
vailingly Basque and m the northwest Brittany was almost purelv Celtic In 
the east-northeast the population was half-German or Flemish (Low Ger- 
man) These differences of ethnology and language and historical tradition 
powerfully influenced the political particularism of the feudal nobles, who 
were all but independent rulers in their principalities 

The royal domain or house-lands of the Carolingians were but a remnant 
of their once extensive holdings and confined for the most part to Laon and 
Compiegne — the latter Charles the Bald’s favorite seat — 
and the territory roundabout these towns East of the royal 
domain, along the German border, lay Lothanngia (Lor- 
raine), ever fluctuating in its allegiance between the eastern and the western 
kingdoms In the north of the kingdom the three chief princes were the 
Duke of France who was also Count of Pans, Arnulf of Flanders, and Hugh 
of Vermandois In the south, we hear just enough of the duke of Aquitaine 
(or Guienne) to indicate that a nominal connection was supposed to exist 
between him and the king 

The weakness of the monarchy caused the spread of feudalism Flanders, 
Burgundy, Vermandois, Anjou, Brittany, and later Normandy 
split off in the north and became independent provincial 
governments, as also did Auvergne, Toulouse, Aquitaine, and 
Garcony in the south Among these local dynasts, the most important was 
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CAPBTIAN KINGS OF PEANCE 


Hush the Gieat 

1 

HUGH CAPET 
987 96 

1 

ROBERT, 998-1031 

HENRY T , 1031-60 
1 

PHILIP 1 , 1060 1108 
4 LOUIS VI , 1108 37 
LOUIS Vn, 1137-80 

i ' 1 

Marearetsa Henry, eon of Henry II PHILIP n , Ausuatun 

of EnKlana llSOj-lSga 

LOUIS Vin . 1223.28 

(St ) LOUIS IX , 112C.T0 

i 1 

PHIUP in Bobert, D of Olormont 

X8f?0’.86 (luiccator of the 

I Bonrboha) 

PHlLll » IV., 128B.X3U Charles, C of Valois 

I d 1326 

PniLIPV. CHARLES lY PhLuPV!. 

1S1B22 1822-2S 


LOUIS X IsabeUnsiiawara II 
»M>1B of England 
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the house founded by Robert the Strong (died 866), Count of Pans and Duke 
of the Franks 

In 887 the most available man to be made king v^as Odo, Count of Pans, 
who had so heroically resisted the Norsemen in the great siege of Pans in 
the year before The ten years of his reign (888-98) were spent 
in resisting the Norsemen, who beset the Channel coast con- 
tinually, though Pans was not again endangered by them Odo made no 
effort to exercise any authority beyond “Francia,” le, the territory north 
of the Loire, the core of which was the basin of the Seme, with Pans its 
center of gravity At this time Francia was one — but the greatest — among 
several duchies, Odo was Count of Pans and Duke of Francia and king 
When in 987 Hugh Capet, a grandson of Odo’s brother, Robert of Pans, was 
made king, the term Francia was extended to the whole kingdom, and the 
duchy of Francia became known as the Ile-de-France The territory repre- 
sented the royal domain of the early Capetians 

Odo had no son His brother Robert who succeeded him in the County of 
Paris and in the Duchy of Francia was ambitious to be king But so great 
was the glamour attached to the name of Charlemagne, and 
SO Strong was the influence of the Church, that Prince Charles, 
the only surviving Carolingian in the west — he was a grandson of Charles 
the Bald — was enthroned In spite of his glorious name, Charles, nick- 
named “the Simple” in later years, had litde power, the crown lands had 
been wasted or seized by the feudality, bishops, abbots, and nobles alike His 
court lived principally upon the bounty of the Archbishop of Rheims But 
Charles was not so simple as the sobriquet attached to him would signify 
He was shrewd enough to realize that the Norse occupation of the Channel 
coast was complete, and that the wisest course was to put an end to the con- 
stant warfare between the Franks and the Norsemen by recogmzing the 
Norse chieftain Rolf as a vassal and creating him duke of a new principality, 
the Duchy of Normandy (912) The only condition, other than the customary 
feudal obligations of homage and service to an overlord, was that the Norse- 
men should abandon their heathen religion and become Christian. As many 
of the Norsemen already were Christian and had been dwelling for many 
years in a Christian country, the transition from a barbarian and pagan 
principality to a feudal and Christian one was easy 

In connection with the creation of Normandy, the real territorial loss fell 
upon Robert of Pans, out of whose Duchy of France the new dukedom was 
carved Moreover, Charles now could play the Norman duke 
against Robert, whose ambition for the throne he well knew 
For ten years Robert nursed his wrath Then, in 922 he re- 
belled Except for the North, the rest of the kingdom was indifferent to the 
conflict, indeed in the far South the event was not even known until things 
were over The sole battle of the civil war was fought at Soissons in 923, 
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Robeit of Pans was killed and Charles might have been victorious if in a 
moment of consternation he had not thought himself beaten, fled from the 
field and sought the protection of Herbert of Vermandois, who thicw him 
into piison ill expectation of a laiisom which nevei mateiialized So low 
had the crown sunk, so criminal was the policy of many of the baronage that 
no effoit was made to release Charles, who languished in piison until he 
died, some said of starvation The queen-mother Edith, who was a sisiti of 
the English king Athelstan, fled with hei infant son across sea, and Robert 
of Paris’s brother-in-law, Duke of Bui gundy, succeeded to the throne (923-36) 
To turn to England Heie Edward the Elder (901-25), the eldest surviving 
son of Alfred the Great, spent his hfe in a vigorous endeavor to recover the 
Danelaw which his father had been compelled to cede to 
Guthrum the Dane in 879 The creation of Normandy across 
sea in 912 gave him gieat disquietude Accoidingly he wove 
a net of alliances around the Danes, both those in England and those in 
Fiance He mariied off one sister to Otto I, who was not yet king and 
tlicreby got the suppoit of Heniy the Fowlei, who was concerned over 
sporadic Danish ineuisions up the estuaries of the Elbe (Hambuig) and the 
Weser (Bremen) and in the Nethei lands The other sistei was married to 
Charles the Simple, which explains why his son Louis and his mother found 
refuge in England after the disaster at Soissons 
King Athelstan was a man of character and foice He promoted comratice 
and favored hteiature as Alfred tine Great had done Most of all, he was a 
}ust and able ruler In 937 he fought and won the glorious 
battle of Biunanbuig ovei the Danes, which did much to 
shattci the Danelaw There “five kings and seven eails (of 
the Danes) were laid m slumbei by the sword,” exults the Anglo-Saxon 
Chromcle "Carnage greater has not been in this island of people slam by 
the edge of the sword since from the east hitlrei came the Angles and the 
Saxons.” 

Meattvsi'hile, m the year before this victory. King Rudolf of France had died 
(936). Most of the northern bishops, notably the Archbishop of Rheims, the 
primate of the kingdom, and numbeis of the great nobles, were Carolmgian 
sympathizers. Louis Beyond Sea (Louis d’Outremer), it was aigued, lepre- 
sented the “legitimist” dynasty, and the Counts of Pans as kings had been 
usurpers. 

Duke Hugh the Great was the nephew of King Odo, the son of King 
Robert, the brother-in-law of at least three monarchs. Kang 
Rudolph of Bui^ndy, later of King Athelstan, and later still 
of Otto of Germany but much as he craved the throne, he 
faisiid it isdsOr to temponm If he could not be king, at least he would be 

dompare the term applied to Charles II of England after his felher’s nacccu- 
W By Ctfemwtdl in 1649 die "King over the water,” 
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Ling-maker and the power behind the throne Accordingly he feigned loy- 
alty, declared that he yielded to none in devotion to the Carohngian dynasty 
and sent a deputation to England to recall Louis IV “from beyond the sea ’* 
Duke Hugh met the former exiled prince when he landed, carried him to 
Rheims and had him crowned with magnificent but empty glory 

The young king was speedily disillusioned As “the man who made him 
king,” Hugh demanded the gift of the most valued crown land, the county 
and chateau of Laon, eighty miles east of Pans, perched on a gigantic and 
almost impregnable lock which ramps up out of the plain roundabout From 
the days of Roman domination in Gaul, it had been a citadel and had re- 
pulsed Vandals and Huns m the fifth century, it could only be taken by 
starving the garrison into surrender Laon was the Carohngian capital When 
Louis pluckily refused, Hugh threw him into prison as his father had been 
imprisoned before This was the second instance of a great vassal actually 
imprisoning his overlord and king So weak was kingship in tenth-century 
France, and so strong was feudalism Once more not a sword was unsheathed 
in behalf of a Carohngian king 

But Louis IV had an anchor to windward Relief came from Germany 
There the Saxon house had succeeded to the throne in the person of Henry I 
But Carohngian sentiment, though not nearly so strong in 
Germany as in France, because there was no prince of the sZon^alltance 
stock of Charlemagne to be found in Germany, nevertheless 
was of some influence Accordingly Otto the Great, in order to acquire some 
tincture of Carohngian “legitimacy,” had married his sister Gerberga to 
Louis IV It was another dynastic and international alliance, though for a 
different purpose than that of Athelstan Though perhaps momentarily 
taken aback by this marriage, the wily Hugh countered by himself marry- 
ing Gerberga ’s sister Hathwide Otto the Great therefore was a brother-in- 
law of the king and of the man-who-would-be-kmg The political conflict in 
France had the color of a family row xn which, for the sake of peace, Ger- 
man influence preserved the status quo This German preponderance 
preserved the balance between Lothar (954-86) and Hugh “Capet” (956-96) 
for some years, the German king-emperor exercising his control over the 
kmgdom through his brother Bruno, who was, we have seen. Archbishop of 
Cologne and Duke of Lorraine Even after Bruno died (966) and Lothar and 
Hugh reached majority, Otto II continued this German control The poliucal 
situation was most singular The three principals were cousins, and the 
mothers of two of them were sisters yet bitter antagonists, and aunts of Otto II 

Hugh Capet, who was master of subtlety and patience, bided his time, con- 
fident that the tangled skein of events would unravel itself In the meanwhile 
he cautiously extended and consolidated his power as duke, 

He had inherited from his father the counties of Pans, 

Etampes, Orleans, Melun, Senlis, Dourdan, and had a tiny port on the 
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Channel at Montreuil-sur-Mer, which the Count o£ Flandeis later seized These 
terntones formed a substantial number of fiefs In his quality as duke of 
the Flanks — oi of France — he received the homage of almost all the nobles 
north of die Loire and cast of the Seme Richard, Duke of Normandy, was 
his brothcr-in-law, the Counts of Vcimandois, Tioyes, Vendomc, Coibeil, 
Amiens, Dreux, Mans, Chaitres, Blois, Touts, and Anjou weie his vassals 
In addition, his brothei Henry was Duke of Bui gundy and Count of Auxeirc, 
Autun, Beaune, and Neveis Even south of the Loire Hugh Capet pos- 
sessed considerable detached territories in Auvergne, Touiainc, and Poitou 
Other important resources were derived from his position as “lay abbot” oi 
lord of many of the monasteries m these regions * Finally Hugh Capet had 
a devoted partisan in Adalberon, Archbishop of Rheims aftei 969 He was a 
son of the Count of Metz, a bi other of the Count of Verdun and nephew of 
die Duke of Upper Lorraine, whose wife was Hugh Capet’s sistei Nor must 
Gerbeit, head of the cathedral school of Rheims, later tutor of Otto III, who 
made him Pope Sylvcstti II, be omitted from this list of Capetnn pailisans 

Without being “a lean and solemn phantom,” as one eminent liistoiian 
has written, the last Carolingians in political and raateiial lesouiccs wcic 
no match for the Duke of France Lothai chafed under his 
position, almost without domains and with few, and they 
puny, vassals He felt that he was giadually being pushed out 
of his kingdom, and so conceived die idea of le-esubhshing the old ninth- 
century Kingdom of Lorraine, the cradle of his dynasty, the Caiolmgian 
country above all others, notwithstanding the fact diat Upper and Lowci 
Lorraine were German duchies In 968 he made a madcap and unsuccessful 
expedition into Lorraine, the effect of which was to anger Otto II, who now 
became an active suppoiter of Hugh Capet, and to convince Adalberon of 
Rheims — himself a Lorramer — that the meddlesome king was a public 
nuisance It seems remarkable that Lothar was not then deposed. 

The death of Otto II in 983 brought a new crisis Lothar conspired with 
Henry of Bavaria, who aspired to the regency ovei the baby Otto III, with 
the design of ultimately making himself king of Germany, and secured from 
him the promise that if he became king, he would cede Lorraine to Lothar 
and consent to the restoration of a “middle kingdom,” This plot, as we have 
seen in a previous chapter, was foiled by Gerbert and the Empress-mother 
Theophano In his anger over this frustration of his plans Lothar, in 985, made 
a new raid into Lorraine, seized Verdun, and took piisoners Count Godfrey, 
his son Frederick, his uncle Siegfried of Luxemburg and his cousin Thierry, 
Duke of Upper Lorraine, all of whom were related to Adalberon. The in- 

^ Hugh Capet’s surname derived from the fact that he habitually wore a short 
cape in imitation of an abbot’s cape indicadve of his ofiice of lay abbot of St. 
Martin of Toiur?<,It was a studied pose in order to ingratiate himself with the 
monks of the many monastenes which he controlled, for they were not without 
lafluesce. 
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censed archbishop was actually plotting the king’s deposition, with the sup- 
port of the Saxon house in Germany and the connivance of Hugh Capet, 
when Lothar suddenly died (986) The Carolmgian dynasty was on the 
verge of extinction Within a year Louis V (986-87) was killed 
when hunting The crown fell as ripe fruit into the hands of Catohngian 
Hugh Capet, whom Adalberon crowned on July 3, 987, in 
the presence and with the consent of the grandees of the northern part of 
the kingdom No nobles from the South were present The Realm of France 
came into being on that summer day 

The revolution of 987 was as natural as the one m the eighth century 
which elevated the Carolmgians to the Morovingian throne In both instances 

the force of events asserted itself The power behind the 

r 1 r 11 Revolution of 987 

throne tor many years at last, after tortuous vicissitudes be- 
came the power on the throne Fundamentally the Capetian revolution, like 
the Carolmgian revolution m 752, was only a change of dynasty All great 
revolutions m history are indicative of profound changes, political, economic, 
and social The monarchy founded by Hugh Capet emerged out of the 
feudal society which was formed in the ninth and tenth centuries Feudal- 
ism had produced its own royal dynasty and its own peculiar form of govern- 
ment Hugh Capet was at once the first of feudal suzerains and king In 
making him king the great feudatories perhaps thought that 
they, having “elected” him, would be stronger than he The ^apeuanktngshtp 
new king’s position was in harmony with the new feudal 
society An hereditary seigniorial authority, based upon substantial landed 
possessions was combined with the kingship, whose prerogatives, although 
at the time attenuated to mere theories, nevertheless in strong hands might 
be revived and become effective again 

The year 987 is a critical date and marks the beginning of the French 
monarchy as the Middle Ages knew it 4 Nevertheless at the moment it was not 
a new era The royal authority of which Hugh Capet became 
possessor, could not recover at once The Church and the ^apemZ^^ 
great barons were the real power in the realm Hugh Capet, 
chosen and crowned by the Archbishop of Rheims, was only a baron among 
barons before he was consecrated to be king At the moment of his corona- 
tion he was unable to exercise the royal authority outside of his own domains 
He and his immediate successors ruled only the territory around Pans and 
Orleans, the Ile-de-France, Brie, Beauvais, Valois^ The Bishops of Beauvais, 
Noyon, Chalons, Laon, Orleans, Langres, and the Archbishops of Rheims 
and Sens were the king’s 

In France the hereditary nature of the king’s domains first neutralized 
and then destroyed the elective nature of the kmgship which finally became 
hereditary according to the law of primogeniture In Germany, on the other 
hand, where the kings had few domains, the elective nature of the crown 
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was perpetuated to its detriment Hugh Capet took the precaution eaily in 
his reign to defeat this elective quality of the kingship by having the question 
of succession settled m advance Since Adalbeion of Rhcims 
Royul domain alaimed to find that Hugh was more independent to- 

wards him than he expected, Robeil was ci owned by die Bishop of Oilcans 
instead 

Hugh Capet has been vaiiously judged by histoiians Some have thought 
him weak because he made no elToit to extend a vigoious eonliol ovti dte 
great feudatoiies Otheis have called him a clever opporltin- 
^iugli^apet constiuctive policy and content to drift with 

events, trusung to a lucky “break ” The truth would stem to 
be that he was patient, astute, farsighted, and not too principled He piefeircd 
prudence to “glory ” He left the great feudatories alone, calculating that if 
he did not molest them, they would not molest him He favoied the monks 
and ardently supported die monastic refoim movement promoted by the 
gieat Abbey of Cluny 


He successfully bridged the transition ol kingship from outmoded ( aiolin- 
gian traditions and practices to new and feudal piaetiees whith haimom/ed 
monarchy with the conditions of the lime .ind the spirit oJ the .ige More 
could haidly be expected of him 


The dramatic mteiest of Fieneh histoiy foi nearly thice ecntuiie's is loiind 
in die stiuggle of the kings with the gieat piovincial dynasts 
Winning heie, losing there, it was only veiy gradually that die Capetians 
rose superior to these local dynasties Nothing in the matciial rcsoiiites of 
the kings accounts foi then success For their tiiumph we 
Vit^hmoncachy charactei of the monaiehy, its piiiieiiile, its 

theoiy The cenlial thought of kingship was not feudal, 
though this was once widely believed and often said In theoiy the French 
monarchy was npt feudal but loyal The monaichical idea hatl m fact been 
transmitted without break. The accession of Hugh (kipei marked only a 
dynastic, not a political or social revolution. Nodung new was founded 
What the Carolmgians had claimed as kings, that also the Cipetians claimed 
and asserted Consecrated by the Church, the Capelums legarded themselvc!. 
the legitimate successors of the two previous Fiankish dynasues. 

The monarchy was elective and it was the king’s duty to consult the 
magnates. But once crowned, m theory the king was absolute, if he could 


ipdltmon of compel the barons to submit. The theory of kingship, how- 

hertdttmy cvcr, looked one way, the feet of kingship looked another. 

iuecasston q£ Capetians was to compel the feet to 

conform to the theory and this they succeeded in doing. An important means 
to this end 'Viw the grot??th of the hereditary principle, which was combined 
wiit tJw enstom, intfodtpsed fey. Httgh, Capet, of crowning the heir during 
the lifctiitae of the rdlgaiag Hdg {eo^uitian). Thus gradually a fixed rule 
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of hereditary succession obtained, and the elective principle was destroyed 

Coming to the throne by ecclesiastical influence, the French monarchy from 
the first leaned upon the support of the Church The royal officials were 
clericals, the Church furnished the chief ministers of the 
crown, of whom Suger, Abbot of St Denis and chief minis- 
ter of Louis VI and Louis VII, is a shining example The 
power of feudalism, which everywhere sought to control the local church, 
drove the Church to the king’s side for protection Bishops and abbots con- 
stantly asserted that they owned no other lord than the king The royal pre- 
rogative of regale which gave the king ecclesiastical control during the 
vacancy of a see tended to increase the royal power in regions outside of the 
royal domain The kings managed to keep control over episcopal elections 
and always to exact the oath of fealty from new bishops immediately after 
consecration 

The crown also kept the monasteries subservient through control of their 
temporalities It must be remembered that during the early Middle Ages 
feudalism had made heavy inroads upon monastic property 
The king himself from patron, protector, advocate of certain 
aoDeys, ultinaately became their lay abbot Idugh Capet and 
his successors were lay abbots of St Martin of Tours, of St Germain des 
Pr&, of St Germain d’Auxerre, of Monenval, and other abbeys 

To sum up the Church aided the crown m three ways (1) pohtically 
bishops and abbots were frequently the king’s mmisters, (2) finanaally the 
Church furnished the largest portion of the king’s revenue, 

(3) in military service the contingents furmshed by the 
Church constituted the largest part of the royal army 

For the management of the royal domam the kmgs created a local admin- 
istrative machinery which stood them in good stead Upon every separate 
domain was a provost {prSvdt) who was held accountable 
for the royal revenue and for the admimstration of justice 
Hundreds of charters addressed to the prevSls survive, show- 
ing the sohcitude of the kmgs for efficient government of their domam Be- 
sides these officials the kmgs made large use of bishops and abbots in matters 
of administration 

The first Capetian kings were not statesmen or warriors, but they had a 
vein of intrigue m them mingled with adroitness, inherited from Hugh the 
Great and Hugh Capet, which was sometimes smgularly 
effiective in discomfiting their enemies. Robert the Pious ° ^ 
(996-1031), who IS usually treated with contempt by historians, began his 
career by an ambitious marriage with the widow of Amulf II of Flanders, 
who brought him as dowry the port of Montreuil on the CSiannel The mar- 
nage endured for only a year, and then Robert married Bertha, daughter of 
Conrad, Kmg of Burgundy, who brought him a claim upon that kmgdom. 
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This was too much of a threat to the emperor, for Germany coveted the 
territory and eventually got it in 1032 Robert’s next marriage adventure 
was with Constance of Arles, who astonished and scandalized the Noith by 
introducing Provencal fashions, fineries, hair-diessing, manners, ribald poetry, 
jesters, and mountebanks, all of which Pans regarded as frivolous Constance 
was the mother of Heniy I (1031-1060) 

In some respects the leign of Henry I was dramatic He does not descive 
the contempt with which he has been treated As a diplomat he was exceed- 
ingly clever, and a cieditable warrior He was a contempo- 
Hentyl pjgQjy Qjjg q£ ablest and most poweiful of 

the German emperors, of Pope Leo IX, of William the Conqueror, of 
Godfrey of Lorraine, of Matilda of Tuscany, and of Robert Guiscard It 
was an era of great men, and Henry I at least held his own among them, 
except William the Conqueror, whose conquest of England he could not 


prevent 

In Heniy I’s reign tlie French thione was an object of Emperoi Henry 
Ill’s attack. The German emperor had absolute control of the papacy, ho had 
married Agnes of Poitou, daughter of the gieat Duke Wil- 
Aquitaine, an alliance whicli also connected him with 
die powerful counts of Anjou France was therefore hemmed 
m by Geiman influence and Heniy III planned to reduce the French king 
to the same condition of vassalage to which Otto the Great had a century 
earher reduced the last Caiolingians Against this imperial Geiman menace 
Henry I struggled for years, and with success He had no adequate military 
foice for this resistance, but followed the paths of tortuous and secret intrigue. 
As we have seen in a previous chapter, Godfrey, the poweiful Duke of Lor- 
raine rebelled against Henry III, France encouraged and fomented this re- 
belhon. Godfrey was crushed and soon in Italy became even more formidable 
to the empeior How decisive a part Heniy I played in this matter is desuibed 
by a German chronicler m 1056 who was too honest to conceal the truth. The 
emperor had tried to buy off the opposition of France to his Italian pohey. 
As the price of his neutrality the king demanded Loirame and met a heated 
refusal, whereupon the two rulers gave each other tlie he The emperor 
returned to Germany from this mtervicw a broken man, and soon died 
leaving Godfrey the strongest man m Europe to develop with Hildebrand, 
afterwards Pope Gregory VII, that hostile combmation against the em- 
peror which was to build up Norman and French power on the rums of 
Germany, 

Hesnry 1, perhaps because of his father’s matrimonial entanglements, wanly 
kept dear of any marnage alhance at home. He astonished Europe by marry- 

Sittsn m i daughters of Jaroslav, Duke of Kiev in 

ptot enry hgj. gpu phdip, thus introducing a Greek 

and Eusnan name mto the West 
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The long period of rule of the Capetian kings became proverbial/ and 
Philip I’s was the longest of all except that of Louis IX, of Louis VII and his 
son Philip II, each of whom reigned for forty-three years 
This fortunate longevity did much to establish the hereditary 
succession and thus spare the French kings the weakness in- ^ 
herent in an elective monarchy — perhaps the worst form of government 
known The continuity of the Capetian dynasty prevented intervention or 
interference by the great feudal house except in the form of overt rebellion, 
and although these reactionary movements were not unusual, no one of them 
ever succeeded In contrast, as we have seen, the elective nature of the Ger- 
man crown was its primary weakness In France the law of primogeniture 
debarred the ambition of any of the princes and designated the eldest son to 
be king, who succeeded m the instant when his father expired “The kmg is 
dead, long live the king ” No interval of time elapsed in the continuity of 
royal authority, as in Germany between the death of the king and the elec- 
tion of his successor, which sometimes was a matter of months, leaving the 
door open to intrigue and reaction 

Thus the French monarchy grew slowly, but it hardened as it grew Each 
increase of authoiity, each acquisition of territory, however small, enlarged 
the royal power in ]ust that degree These acquisitions of ter- 
ritory, It must be understood, were to the royal domain and 
acquired at the expense of the feudality, thus slowly giving 
the crown a growing preponderance The manner of acquisition was by pur- 
chase or gift, inheritance, marriage, forfeiture or confiscation, and conquest 
But until Philip II in 1204 there is no instance of acquisition by conquest 
Until that time the great feudatories of Normandy, Flanders, Champagne, 
Anjou, Poitou, Guienne, Gascony, Toulouse, Provence were too strong to 
be coerced or controlled by the king They were vassals of the crown, but not 
subservient to it The king ruled directly only his own immediate territory, 
the Ile-de-France* Over all the rest he was suzerain or overlord and not im- 
mediate sovereign Until the middle of the eleventh century the kings exer- 
cised no sway, not even indirect, south of the Loire, except in the county of 
Bourges, which Philip I bought when its ruler was hard up for money with 
which to go on the first crusade Even north of the Loire the king^S overlord- 
ship was slight, except m Burgundy, whose duke was of the collateral branch 
of the Capetian house 

The sturdiest of these vassal prinapalities was Normandy The rapid 
progress of French civilization, culture, and language among the Norsemen 
since 912 h^d converted them from barbarian vikings to Normans They 

^Hugh Capet as Duke of Francia and kmg (956-96), Robert II (996-1031), 
Henry I (1031-60), Philip I (1060-1108), Louis VI (1108-37); Louis VII 
(1137-1180), Philip II Augustus (1180-1223), Louis VIII (1223-26), Louis 
IX (1226-70); Philip III (1170-85); Philip IV (1185-1314) 
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preserved their native energy and remarkable military and political talent 
under conditions which might have refined away their original vigoi “The 
combination of these elements produced a superb political 
animal ” No such vigorous and effective people had appealed 
mman y Since the palmiest days of the Romans Norman institutions, 
Norman-French language, Norman architectuie, in the eleventh centuiy 
spiead to England, to Spam, to Italy, to the Orient The Norman lances weic 
lifted almost everywhere in Euiope Their expansive energy magnetized much 
of Europe 

WiUiam the Conqueior’s conquest of England in 1066 is a majoi event in 
French, as well as Engish, history If the French king could have prevented it, 
he certainly would have done so For it made the already 
Importance of powerful Norman duke truly formidable in the magnitude 
of his resources and the extent or his dominion, a vassal or 
France so strong that he and hxs successors menaced the French crown for 
centuries to come 

England, aftei Alfred tlic Great bought peace fiom the Danes, had greatly 
recovered fiom the effects of their invasions His son Edwaid the Elder and 
England mde» Athclstan recovered much of the lost teriitory of the 

Anglo Saxon Danelaw though it was not entiiely subjugated until the 
reign of Edred (946-55) An awakening town life was now 
observable The election by Alfred the Great and his successors of burhs 
or stiongholds stimulated this development For these places naturally be- 
came centers of administiation and of trade and so urban communities came 
into being After the tenth century fortified towns were much more numer- 
ous than they had ever been before The walls often were of earth, oi earth 
and timber combined 


Although England was again politically united, the country was not in a 
good condiuon The monasteries had decayed The learning and education 
which Alfred had fostered had declined. Local administration was disjointed, 
there was much lawlessness, the great landowneis oppicssed the common peo- 
ple and many foimer free village communities had sunk to a scivile condition 
Fortunately there was little war. The Scotch and Welsh wcie quiet Only m 
Mercia and Northumberland were theie short-hved outbreaks 


England found a leader not in the kings, but in the celebrated Dunstan, 
the greatest Englishman since Alfred He was educated by Irish monks at 


Arphhshop 

Dunstan 


Glastonbury Abbey and was regarded as a prodigy of learn- 
ing. After the subjugation of Ae Danes, IGng Edred gave 
himself up mainly to a reUgious course of hfe and entrusted 


pubhc affairs to Dunstan For over thirty years, first as Abbot of Glaston- 


bury, later as Archbishop of Canterbury from 959 to his death in 988, this 
able and halighty churchman ruled England In the tenth century a great 
ihonastib reform movement began in France which spread across the chan- 
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nel Monks then were in better odor than secular priests, and through them 
Dunstan thoroughly reformed the English Church, wherever possible sup- 
planting secular clergy by regulars, even m the bishoprics “All the ministers 
which the heathen men (Danes) had formerly broken down where were noth- 
ing but old walls and wild woods” were restored Ely and Peterborough were 
among these restorations Exceedingly important was Dunstan’s revival o£ 
education, so much so that “it seemed as if the days of Alfred the Great had 
returned ” 


Unfortunately for him, Dunstan m his last years saw the beginning of the 
ruination of what he had labored so long to establish A second Danish 


invasion of England threatened 

There were a few piratical raids, ^ then cessation (982-88) and renewal in a 
shape which seemed to imply intended settlement, and finally the terrific 


climax of the conquest of all England and the establishment 
of a Danish dynasty on the throne The leader of this invasion 
was Swein, the son of Harold Bluetooth of Denmark who 


Second Danish 
invasion 


had once attempted to conquer Normandy, with whom in the early stages 


was another viking rover, Olaf Tryggvesson of Norway His life, as related 
in the sagas, is an amazing combination of history and romance “The child 


of a murdered king and a fugitive queen, he is sold as a slave m Esthonia, 


he flourishes through court favor in Russia, he wins principalities by marriage 
in Wendland (the Slavic lands east of Germany) and in England and is 
converted to Christianity by an abbot in the Scilly Islands ” 

The Battle of Maldon (991), commemorated like that at Brunanburh, by 
a ringing poem, is the only bright spot in the melancholy reign of Ethelred 
the Redeless (or “Without Counsel”) The engagement was fought near the 
mouth of a tidal river now called the Blackwater Here was a bridge which 
three dauntless Englishmen kept, like Horatius and his heroic comrades in 
the lays of ancient Rome, until the tide ebbed and made the crossing pos- 
sible by ford ^ As Charles the Bald m ninth century Gaul, Ethelred II paid 
Danegeld after Danegeld with such monotonous repetition that it ultimately 
became a permanent form of taxation In the year 1012 alone, 48,000 pounds 
was paid to the “army,” i e , the Danes 
It would be tedious to relate m detail the history of the Danish conquest 
of England But space may be given for a quotation from Details of the 
the Anglo-Saxon Chromcle invasion 


“1005 This year was the great famine throughout the English nation, such 
that no man ever before remembered one so grim And the fleet in this 
year went from this land to Denmafk, and stayed but a httle space ere it 


came agam 

^ On Southampton and Thanet in 980, on the Devon coast in 981, on London 
in 982 

^ See a stirring account in Freeman, Norman Conquest^ I, 268-74 (2nd edition 
1870) 
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1006 The gieat fleet came to Sandwich and did all as they had been before 
wont They lavaged and burnt and destroyed wherever they went A force 
was assembled against them, but it availed nothing for this irmy went 
wheresoever itself would The Danes made the Isle of Wight then 
headquarters and sent out plundering expeditions into Hampshne, Rcik- 
shire and Oxfoidshire It had been often said that if they reached so far 
inland, they would never again get to the sea (but) they went homewards 
anothei way” 

King Ethelrcd was diiven into Shropshire 

“Then became the dread of the Army so great that no man could think 
or discover how they could be driven out of the land, or this land main- 
tained against them Then the king and his witan (the royal coun- 
cil) decieed for the behalf of the whole nation, though it was hateful to 
them all, that they needs must pay tribute to the Army 

1007 In this year was tribute deliveied to the Army it was 36,000 pounds 

1008 A great fleet prepaied throughout England Fiom 300 hidcs^ of land 
and from 10 hides, one ship, and from 8 hides a helmet and a coat of 
mail* 

1010 At last theie was no leader who would assemble forces, but each 
fled as best he might, nor, at the last, could one shire assist anothei ” 

In 1013 the king fled to Normandy with his wife, Emma, who was a 
daughter of the Duke of Noimandy, and his two sons In the same ycai 
England submitted and Swein was recognized as King of England by all 
His triumph was of biief duiauon, for he died in the next yeai The Danish 
aimy and the crews of the fleet set up Swein’s son Knut (1017-35), a stripling 
of nineteen, who was widi his father when he died 
The uittm was an aristociatic body of rarely more than fifty or sixty 
members, composed of the high officials, the great nobles, the ealdormen 
Queshonof governed the shiies, and a liberal sprinkling of bishops 

mcemonroths and abbots The clerical element was predominant The Eng- 
hsh wttan recalled Ethelred England was again racked by 
war. In the end Ethelied and his son and successor Edmund were both 
desid, and the mtan succumbed and recognized Knut as king, who reigned 
until 1035 

England was now nominally a dependency of Denmark, whose domina- 
tion extended along the south coast of the Baltic where settlements were 
situated at the mouths of the German rivers as far as Danzig,® 
Knmt e Great Comprehended within this Danish "em- 

pire," for in 1028 Knut overcame Olaf of Norway “The good fortune of 

* A hide was forty acres Thus 310 vessels were provided. 

J This is of interest, for it shows the cost of armor, which only the rich could 

Wd 
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Knut had raised him up an empire in Northern Europe to which there is 
no parallel before or after him ” The corner-stone of this was not his native 
Denmaik, but England When he died in 1035 the three states went separate 
ways If England was unable to keep the conterminous countries, Wales and 
Scotland in permanent subjection, it was much more difficult to hold Den- 
mark and Norway in dependent relation to England 

The eighteen years of Knut’s reign gave England an unparalleled period of 
peace Even when he was abroad for months together, as he was in Rome in 
1027 where he met the Emperor Conrad II, nothing happened 
In his last hours only did Swem profess the Christian faith ^tmstiauon 
But Knut was a sincere and earnest Christian ruler He tried to rule as 
an Englishman and married Ethelred’s widow, Emma His government was 
just, wise, efficient, and firmer than any which had gone before He did not 
change the administrative system or the laws of England, but the Danish 
element seemed to act as an alloy to harden the old metal His only radical 
innovation was the housecarls 

England had never had a standing army When war befell the king or 
ealdorman, the local governor of a county or shire, called out his retainers, 
or the general levy, the fyrd or militia, either of the whole kingdom or some 
particular part of it If the English kings had had a permanent army the 
Danish invasions might never have succeeded Knut took no chances either 
against invasion by a foreign foe, or an uprising at home He organized the 
housecarls on the pattern of the crews of the forty Danish ships which he 
retained when he dissolved the grand fleet In time they were increased to 
6,000 men, drawn from many countries and constituting a sort of foreign 
legion No Englishman was in it The force was kept under severe discipline, 
was well paid and well fed It was not a feudal contingent and free from the 
laxness and the privileges which made feudal forces so ineffective When 
Knut passed away and England reverted to its national dynasty, these house- 
carls found service in other lands, many in the Varangian Guard of the 
Byzantine emperors 

For the five years (1035"-40) after Knut’s death, Harold, his son by a Danish 
wife, was king He is only remembered for his speed of foot, which gave 
him the name Harefoot When he died, his half-brother 
Harthacnut (104(M2) was ‘‘acknowledged king as well by ^ 

English as by Danes ” He died without issue and the succession passed to his 
half-brother Edward, Emma’s son by her first husband, Ethelred 

The reign of Edward (1052-^6), later for his reputation for piety sur- 
named the Confessor — • he was little more than a monk on a throne — was 
nominal The real po\^cr was exercised by the great Earl 
Godwin of Wessex who enlarged his influence by acquiring 
three additional earldoms for his sons, besides bullying the 
king into marrying hi$ daughter. In 1051 Edward temporarily got over his 
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meekness and expelled the whole Godwin clan from the realm with the aid 
of the calls of Meicia and Northumbria, who were jealous of Godwin “And 
soon after this happened,” records the Chronicle, “Then put away the king 
the lady who had been conseciated his queen, It would have seemed 
wondrous to every man who was m England, if any one before that had 
said that it should be so, for Godwin had been erstwhile to that degree 
exalted as if he luled all England, and his sons wcie eails and his daughlci 
wedded and united to the king ” In this same year William of Normandy 
visited England What did he see and what did he think of things? In 
less than two years Edward’s firmness oozed out like water At Easter 
in 1053 Godwin and the other earls, his sons, Swein (who once kidnapped 
the Abbess of Leominster), Harold, Leofwm, and Tostig were all “inlawed” 
and the earldoms of which they had been deprived were restored to 
them 

“And then were outlawed all the Frenchmen who before had upreared 
unjust law and judged unjust judgments and counselled ill counsel in this 
land, whom the king liked to have with him ” The party cleavage m England 
by this time was cleai and of a double nature Politically it was a struggle be- 
tween the king, who was half-Norman, and the great earls and their clients 
for control of the government This was feudalism vs the crown The earls 
accentuated the separatist tiadition of their respective earldoms The Godwin 
family controlled the whole of the ancient kmgdoms of Wes- 
sex, Sussex, Kent, East Anglia, and part of Mercia Their le- 
taineis were numbeicd by tliousands Their boundless liber- 
ahty to ecclesiastical foundations — Worcestei, Leommster, Evesham, Chester, 
Wenlock, Stow, and above all Coventiy — gamed support from the Church 
England at this time was in a condition similar to that of Frankish Gaul in 
the reign of Charles the Bald, although the condition was not as acute “There 
was no disintegration of the state, as in the CaroUngian kingdom , . , The 
failure of Anglo-Saxon feudalism developed on the political side marks the 
wide gap which separates it from the continental type 
When the “Gieat Earl” Godwin died the headship of his house passed to his 
son Harold, whose handsome person and winning mannei made him the 
most popular man in England He was cultured, as the mtellectual prestige 
of Waltham Abbey which he founded showed', he was travelled, having been 
to Rome The tension between the two parties became acute when it was 
apparent that Edward the Confessor would die childless Who then would 
become king? Harold was the greatest man m England and its natural rulei 
But he was not of the royal lineage. Legally the kingship was elective and m 
the hands of the mtm. 

Hereditary succession of males was the traditional practice of succession, 
. but legally ^ new king had to be confirmed by the mmn The condition 
* W, A -Moms^ Ccfnstttunonal History of En^and to 1216, 121. 
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was a deadlock between the tradition of hereditability of the crown and the 

legal theory of an elective kingship According to the former, 

the nearest male heir of Edward the Confessor was William, successtoti to the 

Duke of Normandy, but if the theory of election was valid, 

then Harold should be king since he was clearly the choice of the witan 

There is another aspect of the question, however, which deserves attention, 
and that is the historical nature of the issue The disintegration of the English 
kingdom was not so great as that of France in the tenth 
century But the process differed in degree, not in nature 
Harold’s relation to the crown was similar to that of Hugh the 
Great and Hugh Capet to the last Carolingian kings In France feudalism 
brought forth the king from its own body-politic, Hugh Capet was made king 
because he was the greatest feudal lord in the kingdom If feudalism be re- 
garded as an independent and self-developing theory of the state and of 
government — in other words, if what happened in France in 987 were valid 
in England in 1066, then the natural king was Harold In such an impasse as 
that which occurred when Edward the Confessor died, only the sword could 
settle the issue The king died on January 5, 1066, Harold was crowned the 
very next day The speed seems unseemly but it was justified by events 
William of Normandy lost no time in claiming the throne of England and, 
knowing what the answer would be, began to prepare men and ships for the 
crossing of the channel, and Harold repaired his fleet at Sandwich and posted 
armed forces along the south coast 

Equally menacing was another danger in the north In order to understand 
things, we must go back to the year 1035 When Knut died m that year, his 
son Swein was left in possession of Norway and Harthaenut, 
his half-brother in possession of Denmark and England In the 
next year the former was driven out by Magnus, the son of 
Olaf, who received the submission of Denmark on the death of Harthaenut 
He and Harthaenut had agreed that whichever of them outlived the other 
succeeded to his dominions, and Magnus had claimed the English throne 
when Edward the Confessor became king He dreamed of restoring the Baltic 
empire of Knut the Great But the Norwegian invasion of England in 1045 
was averted by an attack of the Swedish king Swend upon Magnus Now, in 
1066 invasion of England threatened from the same quarter Harold Hardra- 
da — the stern in council — was the son of Olafs half-brother and was king 
of Norway and Denmark (1044-66), and now claimed England, too He was 
the most famous warrior of his day and even in that adventurous age had seen 
more adventure than ten other men He had travelled through Sweden to 
Russia, where he had visited Novgorod and Kaev, in Constantinople he be- 
came commander of the Varangian Guard of the emperors, a body like Knut’s 
housecarls, all of them were recruited among iJie Swedes in Russia and were 
a fierce and formidable force In this capacity he warred for the emperor 
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against the Saracens m Sicily and Africa, made a premature crusade to the 
Holy Land, escaped from Constantinople when the passion of the Empress Zoe 
threatened to involve him, made his way back to Novgorod where he married 
the daughter of his former host, Jaroslav, passed to Sweden where he made 
an alliance with Swend, with whose aid he overthrew Magnus of Norway- 
Denmark 

Harold Hardrada claimed England in the same year that William of Nor- 
mandy asserted his claim, and arrived in the Tyne in September York speedily 
submitted Harold of England, who had been king for thirty- of stam- 
SIX weeks, advanced from London by forced marches and fotdBndgeand 
met and slew the invader in the battle of Stamford Bridge 
(September 25, 1066) On the day after this battle William of Normandy 
sailed from St Valery The English fleet had been dismissed two weeks 
before for want of provisions and the Norman fleet landed without opposi- 
tion on the beach at Pevensey and the army of William took up its position 
at Senlac (or Hastings), seven miles inland The victor of Stamford Bridge 
marched southward and came in sight of the Norman camp on October 13 
The next day he met his death The great battle, which changed history as 
few events have done, was won by William the Conqueror Since Caesar’s 
conquest of Gaul no military event in western Europe was as important as the 
Battle of Hastings 

England found a master, who saved her from the dissolution which threat- 
ened her, exactly as Otto I had saved Germany from dissolution in the pre- 
vious century 



Chapter XIX 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF EUROPE 
THE REFORMATION AND REORGANIZATION OF THE 
CHURCH TO THE CONCORDAT OF WORMS IN 1122 


The work of the new feudal governments in the reconstiuction of western 
Europe after the dissolution of the Carolingian Empire has been reviewed in 
the preceding chapters But the Church, both the monks and the bishops, 
also played a large part in this restoration 
In Denmark, the Christian faith was first preached by Anskar, the Apostle 
of the North His mission was unsuccessful The vikings were heathen whose 
ravages of churches and monasteries were terribly destruc- 

ofDeimmT°” Danelaw the Danes 

giadually became Christianized and in the tenth tcntuiy 
gave three archbishops to the English Church A Dane, Thorketel, accom- 
panied the daughters of Edward to Germany in order that Otto I might 
choose one of them foi his wife Many converted Danes returned to then 
fatherland and helped to shape its civilization. English influence reached its 
height in tlie leign of Knut Englishmen were instrumental in completing the 
conversion of Denmark, an attempt was even made to give Canterbuiy author- 
ity over the Danish bishops, to tlie anger of Archbishop Unwan of Biemen 
who claimed to be metropolitan of all three Scandinavian countries When the 
first monastery was established in Denmark by King Eric (1095-1103), the 
monks came fiom Evesham The first Lives of the Saints in Denmark weie 
written, not by Germans, but by Englishmen From the twelfth centuiy on, 
however, German influence began to gam ascendancy in Denmark, and the 
Danish bishops were suffragans of Bremen The permanent nature of the 
Church in Denmark and Scandinavia was given to it by the papal legate 
Nicholas Bxeakspeare, in 1152, who later himself became Pope Hadrian IV 
Sweden owes almost as great a debt to Enghsh Christianity as does Den- 
mark. After St Anskar’s missionary journey thither the archbishops of 
Hamburg-Bremen did little for Sweden except ordain bishops 
^nmsSwedm given to evangelism. Without the English 

missionaries, who came pardy via Norway and pardy via 
Denmark, the conversion of Sweden would have been bng delayed The 
diocese? of Skara, Vexio, Strengnas, and Vesteras owe thar origin mainly 
to English effort It was English pressure which broke down the obstinate 
paganism of Upsak. 

m 
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The Norsemen had destroyed hundreds of monasteries m France in the 
ninth century^ and the Magyars a little later did the same in southern 
Germany and Lombard Italy The devastation made by the 
Mohammedan corsairs along the Rmera and the Italian 

11 1 1 monasteties 

coast was equally severe What this destruction meant to 
civilization will be appreciated when one understands that a monastery was 
not only a house for the worship of God, but a social and economic com- 
munity which had an important influence upon its neighborhood It was the 
center of a cluster of manors, often very many of them, peopled by a servile 
tenantry who worked the farms roundabout the villages It was also a 
hospital, a school, and a hostel for the wayfarer 

The German peoples soon asserted their proprietorship over churches and 
monasteries which they had founded and endowed Lords began to assert their 
right to appoint the priest who was to serve the altar, or 
the abbot over the monastery This intrusion led to a struggle, 

Which lasted tor centuries, between the Church and the 
feudality The monasteries suffered from the tyranny of the feudal nobles, 
who appropriated their revenues and even engrossed their lands, which they 
in turn granted out in fiefs as if their own Other monasteries, which had 
managed to preserve their independence, had become feudalized in a different 
way An abbey became a lordship, the abbot a baron who might be a suzerain 
for some of the enfiefed lands of the abbey and a vassal for others The Abbot 
of St Riquier, a monastery which was neither large nor rich, had 117 vassals 
in the twelfth century 

Reformation of these abuses and relief from these conditions came early 
in the tenth century, and first appeared in Flanders whence the current ran 
up the Rhine into Germany, where Otto Ys brother Bruno, 

Archbishop of Cologne, promoted it This restoration was 
intimately associated with the reform of the German clergy 
and the revival of learning in the movement known as the Saxon renaissance 
Another stream ran down the Channel coast to Normandy, where the dukes 
favored the reform movement and founded many monasteries which did 
much for the rapid conversion of the Norsemen, who were )ust emerging out 
of heathenism and barbarism into Christianity and civihzation This monastic 
reform movement also crossed the Channel into England King Edgar 
(959-75) and Archbishop Dunstan introduced from Flanders the new rules 
for monks and secular canons# 

The most permanent and far-reaching of these monastic reform movements 
was that connected with the great abbey of Cluny, founded in 910, in French 
Burgundy In order to protect Cluny against appropriation 
by any unscrupulous feudal noble it was put under the 
immediate authority of the popej not even the Bishop of 
Macon in whose diocese Cluny was situated had any jurisdiction over it. 
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Technically Clunyism was meant to be a restoration of old Benedictmism, 
and the Cluniacs called themselves Benedictines Actually Cluny cieated a 
new Order of monks In old Benedictmism every monastery was independent 
of every other monastery This separateness of each house from every other 
house hid been a weakness of organization, of which the violent feudality of 
the age took advantage, and appropriated unto themselves the monasteries, 
their lands, and then seifs To guard against this abuse Cluny was made an 
Order, that is to say all the houses were combined under the central admin- 
istration of Cluny, which was the only monastery All othei houses were 
priories, luled by a prior or sub-abbot who was appointed by the Great Abbot 
of Cluny This new form of organization was further strengthened by the 
practice, although it was not in the Rule of the Order, for the Great Abbot 
to appoint his successor, always the ablest person in the membership who had 
had long tiaming for the post The ability and length of rule of the abbots 
of Cluny account in large part for its success ^ A third factor which con- 
tnbuted to Cluny ’s success was that it was an aristocratic Order It strongly 
appealed to the feudality because its monks were wholly recruited from the 
families of the nobility, who soon took a pride m being able to boast that at 
least one scion of the family was a Cluniac This sentiment of itself neutralized 
the old evil of misappropriation of monastic property by the feudality, and 
moreover inclined the giand proprietary class to be liberal m donations to 
Cluny and its subordinate foundations The rapid spread of Cluny was 
remarkable. By about 1050, there were numerous Cluniac houses m France, 
England, and Lombard Italy In Germany they were fewer m number and 
mostly centered in the Black Forest region of Swabia, where Hirsau and St. 
Blasien were of chief importance 

Meanwhile the bishops — the secular cleigy-— had not been idle The 
crying need of the time was for protection from violence, especially private 
wai In the disintegiation of western Europe into a myriad 
semx-mdependent principalities of greater or less extent, 
ruled by a warlike caste of nobles of many ranks ^ from 
dukes and counts down to viscounts, barons, and chatclams “ each country 
had a maze of interior frontiers, mere ranges of hills or streams might be 
political boundaries The ambition of every lord was to enlarge his territory 
by fair means, as through advantageous marriage alliances, or foul, as by 
war upon his weaker neighbors Woe betide the vassal whose overlord cquld 
not protect him in such arcumstances, for the kmg might be far away 
and himself be only a nominal king, having unruly vassals stronger than he 
When law was unwritten and indefinite and courts could not protect a man, 

^In the 248 years between 910 and U58 Cluny had but eight abbots These 
WWi Berup* the foandet {910--26), Odo (926-44), Aimard (944-64), Maiouls 

O i, Odito <994^W44), «ugh (1044^1109), Pons (1109-^22), Peter the 
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the only recourse he had was to his sword He had to fight either to redress 
a wrong or sustain a right or to protect life and property Much feudal 
warfare was just such a “struggle for rights ” Then also there was much 
sheer brigandage committed by robber barons Perhaps the freest and the 
most violent society that ever existed was precisely the feudal baronage of the 
tenth and eleventh centuries Unless some restraint was put upon this warlike 
class, society might be destroyed 

Such a restraint came to be known as the Peace of God It originated in 
southern France in synods at Charroux (989), Narbonne (990), and Anse 
(994) Thence it spread generally over France The Church 

^ u j £ PeaceofGod 

did not attempt to suppress private war, but under pain of 
excommunication, it enjoined warfare on the last three days of the week — 
the days of the Passion of Christ — and at all times and everywhere to 
protect all clergy, all women and children, all travelling merchants and 
laboring peasantry from spoliation In every conflict between barons, the 
manorial villages which were peopled by simple peasants, were the first to 
suffer from fire and sword Against the assault of a body of armored men the 
peasants were helpless The warring knight was a moving castle carrying 
death and destruction with him The bad baron sometimes was made to 
swear before the bishop that he would not commit such atrocities when he 
engaged in private war Thus in 1023 the Bishop of Beauvais exacted the 
following oath 

“I will not carry off either ox or cow or any beast of burden, I will seize 
neither peasant nor merchant, I will not take from them their pence, not 
compel them to ransom themselves, I do not wish them to lose their goods 
because of wars carried on by their lords, and I will not beat them to obtain 
their subsistence I will seize neither horse nor mare nor colt from the 
pasture, I will not destroy nor burn their cottages, I will not uproot their 
vines nor set fire to their fields nor destroy their mills ” 


Unfortunately many barons were so '‘foresworn and reprobate’’ that they 
had no fear of the Church’s anathema Coercion and physical punishment 
were necessary to stop them, and the civil authorities stepped 
in to assist the Church The better nobles lent military and ^ 

legal support to a movement known as the Truce of God which did have 
teeth in it and which the bad baronage soon learned to respect It was an 
alliance between the spiritual authority of the Church and the police power 
of the civil authorities* 


The first declarauon of the Treuga Det (Truce of God) was made m 
1027 It decreed that the last three days m every week, Christmas week, and 
the forty days of Lent were “closed” seasons for the game of war Later these 
“closed” periods were extended from the beginning of Lent to St John’s Day 
(June 24) and again from Assumption Day (August 15) to St Martin’s Day 
(November 11) Thus the fighting baron had to limit his activity to the 
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hottest weeks in summer and the coldest weeks of wmter, and the peasant 
had a chance to plow, to sow, to reap his crops, and in late summer and 
autumn to gather his grapes, make his wine and finally to get in his root 
crops before winter came. These measuies were not always effective, human 
nature being what it was, but it was a great step in advance The Truce of 
God was aided by the formation of local peace associations in many provinces 
in which the clergy, the better nobles, and the common people were associated 
together One of these at Puy, Fiance, was called the Brotherhood of God 
The psychology of this movement for peace in the Middle Ages had the 
passion and the idealism which modern “pacifism” possesses 

This mass psychology and spirit of revivalism was also mamfested in the 
new zeal for church building in the eleventh century m which all classes 
co-operated, giving of their time, their money or their services 
according to the capaaty of each. Hundreds of old, daik, 
damp wooden churches were torn down and new edifices 
of stone erected, which were far safer against fire and much more beautiful 
For a new type of architecture, the Romanesque, which originated in Lom- 
baid Italy but not in Rome, spread ovei Europe on this wave of religious 
feeling 

Thus by the middle of the eleventh century, thiough the efforts of kings 
and gieat nobles, abbots and monks, bishops and priests, 
aitisaiis and craftsmen, and the common peasantry, too, a 
New Em ope had come into being, a Em ope which though 
sull abounding in many evils and abuses, nevertheless was purposeful and 
original 

The Church and the papacy, the states of Europe and their rulers, the 
emperor and the kings at this time were eager for power New political 
ideas were in the air Emperor and kings wanted stronger 
monarchy The papacy wanted supermonarchy The old 
tcadung of St Augustine in the Ctty of God that the Church was superior 
to the state because the Church was of divine foundation whereas the state 
was man-made and necessarily evil, was revived not as an idle dieam, but as 
a reality capable of achievement 

The superlauve dreamer of this vision was Hildebrapd* afterwards Pope 
Gregory VII (1073-85), who had an instrument ready to hand in the Cluny 
reform. We must go back for some years before him, how- 
ever, in order to understand his action The Cluny reform 
had begun and continued as a movement for the reformanon 
of the monasteries for many years But in the middle of the eleventh century 
a radical wing of Cluny conceived the idea of extending it to a reformation 
of the S(i?cular clergy, i,e, the episcopate. The project was at once supported 
ua and Tuscany, not for rehgious, but for political purposes. In 

Gerimny and Loinlwd Italy the, bishops had been so heavily feudalized by 
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the Saxon and Sahan kings that they were prince-bishops and powerful 
instruments of the government used to fortify and to enforce the civil 
administration Since the time when Otto Ys brother Bruno, Archbishop of 
Cologne, had been Duke of Lorraine, the cluster of bishops in Lorraine — 
Metz, Toul, Verdun, Trier — had been utilized by the German kings to 
restrain or suppress the dukes of Lorraine, always the most insubordinate of 
the great German feudality 

In 1044, as we have seen, Henry III had expelled Godfrey of Lorraine from 
the duchy Godfrey went to Italy and married Beatrice, daughter of the 
former Frederick II of Lorraine and his distant cousin, and widow of 
Count Boniface of Tuscany, the most powerful lord in Italy Godfrey left 
behind him in Lorraine to watch over his interests his brother Frederick, 
Archdeacon of Liege, who in 1057 became Pope Stephen IX With Lorraine 
and Tuscany allied together, the next move of the opposition to Emperor 
Henry III was to capture the papal office It was not difficult Henry III was 
sincere and earnest in his wish to purify the church in his dominions In 1046 
he had deposed three popes to end a scandal and put in his uncle Bruno, the 
Bishop of Toul, as Pope Leo IX (1049-54) 

This was the moment when the “new” Cluny reform promulgated its 
advocacy of the abolition of “lay” investiture of bishops, and demanded a 
return to “canonical” investiture Behind what purported to 
be a genuine purpose to abolish “simony”^ and to purify 
episcopal election was a cleverly designed and deep-laid 
plot to weaken, even to overthrow, the German monarchy In feudal Europe 
all bishops were both priests and barons, who were vassals of the king to whom 
they owed homage, fidelity, and military and political service In this double 
episcopal function, where was the hne to be drawn Whose wish should 
prevail in the choice of the bishop?^ The king’s or the pope’s? In last analysis, 
of course, the answer depended upon who chose the bishop, and on this 
issue the principals violently disagreed If successful, the popes not only 
could gain great power for themselves and the Church, but could also deprive 
the state of political power For by gaining exclusive control of the bishops 
the popes also could acquire the bishops’ temporal power as a feudal lord as 
well Behind the camouflage of alleged reform of the Church the Clunxacs, 
the papacy, and the Lorraine-Tuscan party were preparing a revolutionary 
movement to overthrow the emperor and make the Church not only in 
Germany and Italy but everywhere else, superior to the state 

Less self-interested and less political m its intention and application was 

1 Simony was an ecclesiastical term for corrupt practice in the Church, such as 
nepotism, sale of offices, toleration of concubinage, and the general abuse of 
ecclesiastical aflairs The word was denved from the story of Simon Magus in 
Acts, who tried to bribe St Paid to show him the tnck which enabled him to 
shake ofiE the viper which wound around his arm and yet suffer no harm 
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the demand of the Cluniacs, sustained by the papacy, for cehbacy of all priests 
Monks, of course, were celibate according to their vows. 
Pi tesUy celibacy common priesthood was married The law of celibacy 

applied only to the upper clergy The reason for this requirement was not 
because it was thought that some mystical power or pecuUar virtue was 
attached to the priestly olBce which was impaired if the priest was maiiied 
The argument for celibacy was based on the practical fact that priestly 
authority and property were too intimately tied together In the feudal age 
land was almost the only source of wealth and every ecclesiastical office, like 
avil offices, was endowed with a certain amount of land A priest who was 
a fathei not unnaturally wished that his son succeed him in possession of the 
land attached to his office, which meant that his son would succeed him as 
priest This involved nothing less than that the teaching of leligion and the 
administration of the sacraments would in time become an hereditary voca- 
tion A little reflection will show that such a development was unthinkable if 
the Church were to pieserve its spiritual nature What church would want 
an hereditary pastorate, or what college or university would tolerate heicd- 
itary professorships? Not all sons are as good and as capable as their 
fathers Drastic as the lequircment for unmarried priests was it was justified 
in the eleventh century, although it disrupted families, injuied the innocent, 
stigmatized priests’ wives as concubines and branded priests’ children as 
bastards History can point to no more radical and revolutionaiy doctrine 
It changed the mores of the European peoples 
The papacy, Cluny, and the Lorraine and Tuscan parlies weic allied to 
compass the rum of the imperial authority, though the motives of the 
, churchmen and those of the feudality were woilds apait 

papacy With The papal party wanted to subordinate the state to the 

Uiddity Church The feudal party wanted to make themselves and 

their prmcipalities free from control of the crown. Both elements disguised 
their real purposes behind the mask of pretended "reform” of the Church 
The time was propitious. Henry III died in 1056 leaving as heir and 
successor his son Henry IV, who was a child of seven, the opposition profited 
by his minority. The regency of the boy’s mother was soon 
overthrown by a cabal of the bishops headed by the ambitious 
and intrigumg Anno, Archbishop of Cologne Soon afterward. 
Pope Victor H died, and Fredenck of Lorraine, Godfrey’s brother, was 
elected pope He took the name of Stephen IX, The new pope died within a 
year and seemmgly Godfrey’s plans were foiled. But it was not so, for the 
one act of Stephen IX had been to make Hildebrand Archdeacon of Rome. 
.Henceforth the threads of papal diplomacy passed through the hands of 

^ m a state political turmoil. The feudal nobles of .Rome and 

the COmpagmi.fctf' centwdes had fought among themselves for control of 
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the papal office The German intervention m 962 had changed this scandalous 
state of affairs and the emperors had often appointed German bishops to be 
popes Now, when there was no strong imperial hand to 
interpose, these factions revived their old policy, with this p^paUffice 
difference that they were now united against the reform 
party For they saw that if every papal election in future was to be “canonical/' 
the hope of any political faction in Rome to control the papacy would be 
destroyed But there was another angle to the question “canonical” election 
would put an end to the emperor’s domination over the papacy as well as 
destroy the enterprises of the Roman aristocracy It would make the papacy 
independent of the imperial authority and papal independence, under the 
circumstances, would be merely a preliminary stage to assertion of papal 
supremacy over the empire 

For a brief moment the Roman faction triumphed But Benedict X died 
within a year Hildebrand played his cards well He appealed for assistance 
to the Lorraine-Tuscan party, with the result that a Lorrainer, 

Nicholas II, was chosen pope In 1059 the College of Car- 
dinals was established, composed of the seven highest church- 
men in the diocese of Rome, who alone, besides the pope, could celebrate 
mass at the high altar in St John Lateran Henceforth when the reigning 
pope died, his successor could be lawfully elected only by the College of 
Cardinals The independence of the papacy from secular control, except by 
force, was thereby assured 

Meanwhile trouble was brewing in Germany Anno of Cologne and his 
brother, who was Archbishop of Magdeburg, made an alliance with Ordulf, 


the Billunger Duke of Saxony Ordulf was the son and succes- 
sor of Bernhard Billung, whose growing hostility to the crown pohucal 

Henry III had watched with apprehension In Swabia 
Rudolph, Count of the Rheinfelden, kidnapped Henry IV’s sister Agnes 
and did not surrender her until promised the Duchy of Swabia Berthold of 
Zaehringen demanded and received the Duchy of Carmthia and the Mark of 
Verona Otto of Nordheim, a powerful Saxon noble, got Bavaria No great 
noble supported the young king, who was aided only by one churchman, 
the redoubtable Adalbert, Archbishop of Bremen, a mortal enemy of the Duke 
of Saxony But Adalbert was defeated and compelled to surrender over a 
thousand manors to the Duke of Saxony and one hundred* and twenty to the 
Archbishop of Magdeburg The great ecclesiastical principahty of the North 
which Henry had built up to be a counterpoise to the Saxon dukes was ruined 
Disaster also overtook the eastern border The suzerainty of Germany over 
Hungary and Poland was repudiated by the kings of these 
countries Only Bohemia, lying between them and fearmg 
each, adhered to Germany Worse still, m 1066 the third and 
far the mo$t‘< formidable rebdhon of the Slavic tribes beyond the Elbe 
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broke out The Slavs at last had found a leader of genius named Kruto, who 
terrorized the German frontier for a generation 
Torn within and beset from without, Germany again seemed on the verge 
of dissolution, when Henry IV reached his majority m 1067 The only 
Hem y IV territory in the kingdom which had remained loyal to 

icsioiesioyal Hemy IV was his native Franconia where the city popula- 
atuhonty Cologne, and Speyer offered him their militia — 

a significant fact The king*s first move was to regain control of the southern 
duchies — Swabia, Bavaiia, and Cannthia — and then to endeavor to restore 
royal authority over the North He began by reviving his fathei’s policy in 
Saxony, and soon a host of castles bristled on every domain of the crown, 
notably the Hartzbuig and Goslar, the latter the Saxon key-pomt which 
Henry IV planned to make into a peimanent capital for the kingdom 
These new castles were garrisoned with Franconian, Swabian, and Bavarian 


mimstenales whose presence infuriated the Saxons, both nobles and free 
peasants — of whom there were thousands — because of their servile origin 
and pretentious position 

In 1073 Saxony buist into flame. The peasantry, not without reason, 
fearing lest they would lose their freedom and be reduced to seifdom under 
the weight of Henry’s rigorous taxation, were the fiist to 
rebel In two battles their raw levies were crushed (1073) Otto 
of Nordheim, who had lost his Duchy of Bavaria, had sided 
with the peasants But the Saxon nobles had held aloof Nobles and peasants 
could not make common cause together in the feudal age But in 1075, seeing 
that the king’s powei in Saxony was greatly increased and anticipating that 
their turn would come next, the Saxon nobility aided by some of the 
peasantry, rebelled Again the king was victorious at Langensalza on the 
Unstrut River, not far from where Henry the Fowler had beaten the 


Hungarians in 933 The whole body of prisoners taken — bishops, nobles, 
peasants, barefooted and bareheaded, were paraded before the king in the 
plain of Speyer It was a deep and unnecessarily severe humiliation which 
Henry IV inflicted, for it maddened the Saxons to furious insurrection again 
when the conflict broke out between him and Pope Gregory VII 
Since his establishment of the College of Cardinals, Hildebrand had been 
sedulously undermining the imperial authority in Lombardy where, as has 


Hildehrand*s 
policy in 
hombardy 


been pointed out in previous pages, there was widespread 
resentment against the German rule. In addition to the 
hostility o£ the local nobles, the larger towns like Pavia, 


Piacenza, Parma, and above all Milan had trained militia The Lombard 


bishops, however, some of whom were Germans or of German descent, 
yvefe largely loyal to the kmg. But there was another dissident clement in 
the Lombard aties’ the Patarians, who were at once a fervid religious sect 
Slid a radical ecttnondcwsocial group. They were recruited from among the 
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lowly working classes of the towns, poor weavers and other artisans whose 
poverty made them hate the rich bishops and higher clergy, and whose 
program was one of spoliation of them Hildebrand, who pulled the strings 
of papal policy, saw in this discontented proletariat a means to break the 
Lombard bishops When two poor priests found success in haranguing the 
masses, Hildebrand sent Anselm da Baggio as papal legate to pour oil on 
the fire Anselm had been defeated for election to the Archbishopric of Milan 
by a combination of the upper clergy and the capttam, therefore he joined 
the Patanans out of revenge He was an artful agitator who knew how to 
inflame the prejudices of his hearers His reward was great He became Pope 
Alexander II (1061-72), whom Hildebrand cleverly utilized as a stepping- 
stone to his own elevation to the papacy Hildebrand succeeded Alexander II 
What manner of man was this Hildebrand who became Pope Gregory VII 
in 1073 ? The character of no great man in history is more enigmatic In any 
estimate of Gregory VII, it must not be forgotten that all 
the original writers about him were monks Gregory VII is a 
“lover of righteousness and a hater of iniquity ” He so called 
himself, and the monastic writers took him at his word Can a modern 
critical historian equally do so ? Gregory VII pushed the theory that the world 
should be ruled by the Church to its conclusion — and defined once for all 
the attitude of the papacy towards the state He has had ardent admirers in 
every generation since his time, and equally intense detractors No one has 
ever doubted his courage, his force of will, his clear sightedness, his ability — 
even his genius Later popes like Innocent III and Innocent IV were more 
powerful than he, but they built upon the foundations which he laid* 
Beyond doubt Gregory VII was the greatest of all popes in originality and 
fecundity of ideas For all his magnificent idealism, he was not a mystic With 
his vision of a restoration of the City of God on earth by establishing the 
supremacy of the Church over the state, he combined shrewd political prac- 
tices He was at once a great idealist and a superb realist It is this dichotomy 
which makes bis character so difficult to judge The dualism was not one of 
positive and negative qualities of character, but of difference between his 
upper and his lower nature, between his spiritual and his temporal ideas 
He was sometimes swayed by the former mfluence, and sometimes by the 
latter Perhaps perfect cpnsistency cannot be expected of genius He was not 
hypocritical though he often hid political aims bdnnd the mask of religion 
or ecclesiastical reform Everything with Gregory VII was a means to achieve 
his great end^ the supremacy of the pope over the Church and that of the 
Church over the state The first object he realized, fpr he established the 
monarchical papacy, the second failed of achievement in his time, but was 
earned out by fhe popes of the thirteenth century 
Fortunately for die historian, Gregory VII or some one in his confidence, 
formulated hi« ideas m twenty-seven categorical propositions, which may be 
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called the “planks m the Gregorian platform ” This document is known as 
the Dictate of the Pope The most important of these claims asserted the 
papal supremacy over the Church The pope was the only 
universal monarch and only he alone could use the imperial 
insignia, he could depose the emperor or any other ruler, 
no action of synod or council was valid without his approval, he was not 
subject to judgment by any authoiity since he was responsible to God alone, 
by his command or permission subjects might rebel against then lUlcis when 
or if the pope absolved them from their oath of fidelity The formidable 
nature of this last proposition must be clearly perceived, its meaning is that 
the pope in his discretion might foment rebellion and civil war m a state 
and even dissolve the state with all the political, economic and social violence 
such a revolution inevitably would entail The Roman Church is often 
thought of as the most conservative among human institutions Yet no moie 
revolutionary and subversive idea tlian this can be found in history, except 
theoretical anarchy 

Other claims of Gregory VII are equally illuminating His was a feudal 
age, when suzeraiifty or overlordship, vassalage or underloi dship, homage, 
Giegoiy’sdmm s^ivice of man to man according to hts status and 

toiovd capacity, were theories and piactices of government These 

oveiloidsbip notions of a feudal nature coloi ed Gregory VIl’s thinking, too 
If the Church was superior to the state, then the emperoi and all kings were 
his vassals and the pope was the overlord of them Accordingly, we find 
Gregory VII claiming suzerainty over the kings of Castile and Aiagon on 
ground of the ancient tradition that St Paul, between his two imprisonments 
in Rome, had made a missionary journey to Spain and at his death had willed 
the redeemed land to the Holy See Gregory claimed Saxony similarly on 
the ground that Charlemagne, after subjugating it and forcibly converting 
the heathen Saxons to Christianity, out of giatitude to God, had bequeathed 
that territory as a temporal possession to the papacy He claimed overlordship 
over Hungary because its first Christian king was crowned by his predecessor 
Pope Sylvester IL Gregory insisted also that Pope Alexander II had sent 
his blessing to William the Conqueror for the success of his great enterprise, 
and that Norman England was therefore a vassal kingdom of the Holy See 
Gregory hkewise claimed that the Capetian kings of France were his vassals 
according to the terms of Clovis’s coronation in 496, he claimed supremacy 
over the German emperor on the ground of the pope’s coronation of 
Charlemagne m 800. The grandeur of Gregory VII’s pretensions is only 
exceeded by their audacity He surely could quote “history” for a purpose 
One becomes dubious when one looks into some of his practices In order 
to ruin Henry IV, as will xtoti be shown, Greogry VII threw Germany into 
yedt^ifofctiiYil war during which diO material and moral civilization of a great 
was nearly destroyed 
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Gregory VII had watched with interest the progress of Henry IV’s power 
He had once studied at Cologne and knew Germany His agents were in 
Saxony before and during the rebellion of the Saxons Giegory'stepti- 
Unless he struck soon, Henry IV might become too mandto 
strong to break Gregory struck in December, 1075 Begin- 
ning with a mild remonstrance against the king’s continuation of the good 
medieval practice of appointing bishops — the king had recendy filled three 
sees m Italy — the pope closed his missive with the warning “In order that 
the fear of God may affect your heart more than our reprimand, remember 
what happened to Saul when he gloried in his triumph and failed to obey 
the warnings of the prophet (Samuel), and, on the other hand, recall what 
grace King David acquired by reason of his humility to that same prophet ” 
The implication is obvious Gregory VII stood as Samuel of old had been 
to Saul, and Henry IV would be another Saul The symbolism of the argu- 
ment does not obscure the theocratic idea in it Priestly authority was superior 
to secular, spiritual above temporal The Church was over the state 
The papal letter was carried ovelr the Alps m record time, though it was 
the depth of winter and the passes were filled with snowft)n January 24, 1076, 
a council of twenty-six German bishops, whom the king bishops 

had hastily summoned, met, they framed a letter of protest pi otest against 
against Gregory himself and his pretensions couched in 
stern language, “You do not consider us to be bishops (because of lay 
investiture) We reply that no one of us shall ever hold you to be pope 
The pope was accused of having secured his own election by force, fraud, 
and bribery of the cardinals, of having by his “mad acts” thrown the churches 
of Italy, Geimany, France, and Spain “into flames” 

As for Henry IV himself, his indignation went beyond all bounds His 
letter is a violent harangue against Gregory VII, whom he addresses as “not 
pope, but false monk” The conclusion is in these words 
“Let another ascend the throne of St Peter, one who will 
not use religion as a cloak of violence (an allusion to the 
charge that Gregory VII had secretly instigated the rebellion in Saxony) 
I, Henry say unto you ‘Come down, come down, and be accursed 


through all the ages * ” 

Gregory VIPs reply was the famous first deposition and excommunication 
of Henry IV While the king threw his impetuous personality in the issue, 
the pope sedulously strove to conceal his own personal interest 
in the struggle, and hid behind St Peter, whose cause he 
represented it to be The deposition is worded as if a prayer 
to the Prince of the Apostles In it Gregory denies the accusation that he had 
been actuated by ambition in becoming pope — ''Thou art my witness, as 
are also my mistress, the Mother of God and St Paul Thy brother, and all 
the other samts, that thy Holy Roman Church called me to its government 
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cxgamst my will, that I did not gain Thy throne by fraud or foi worldly ambi- 
tion ” The stress upon Thou and Thee is a studied pose, and artfully done 
There is more of it Then comes the terrific climax in which Henry IV was 
“pinned by the thundei ” “In Thy name I curse him that all people may 
know and have proof that Thou art Peter, and upon Thy Rock the Son of 
the living God hath built his Church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it” Never was more dramatic utterance of the doctrine of Petrine 
supremacy 

The insurrectional y nobles in Germany seized upon the pope’s action 
as a justification of their previous rebelhon, and revolted again Hemy bent 
Hemy IV bows before the storm but he did not break The pope had declared 
befoieChegory that Henry was deprived of his rule over Germany and 
atCanossa Reconciliation with the pope then would restore 

him It was tentative deposition which the rebels wanted to make complete 
by actual deposition At Oppcnheim on the middle’ Rhine, in October 
fi lends and enemies met in a stormy conference, t^ie upshot of which 
was that the king was suspended from the kingship until oi unless he made 
his peace with the pdpe, who was to come to Augsburg for final leconcilialioii 
or deposition of him Henry’s cause seemed all but lost It was then that he 
made that dramatic coup which saved him Fearing lest he would be per- 
manently deposed if the pope should get to Germany and hear his cause 
amid his rebellious subjects, Henry determined to forestall matters by going 
to Italy to see Gregory In the depth of winter and not without peril, accom- 
pamed by his wife and children and a few faithful followers, Henry IV crossed 
the Alps to meet Gregory VII, who already was on his way to Augsburg The 
pope had stopped at Matilda of Tuscany’s huge castle at Canossa high above 
Reggio to await the issue, when he learned of Henry’s approach The king 
came as a Christian, not as a prince, professing repentance and praying foi 
forgiveness, knowing that the pope could do nothing else than forgive him, 
and knowing, too, that his restoration to Holy Church would tpso facto dis- 
solve the ban against him and restore him to the kingship It was an adroit 
action the import of which the pope clearly understood He knew that the 
king had foiled him, Hence the delay of three days before Henry was 
admitted to Gregory’s presence At the price of personal humiliation Henry IV 
scored a diplomatic victory The pope could not now come to Germany to 
try the kmg, who having now been forgiven and the ban dissolved, was 
again every inch a king. 

At Canossa the pope was compelled to choose between his office as a priest 
and his pohey as pope, and to his credit he took the former course After 
Canossa it was evident that “the pope must either abstain from politics 
altogether or else let the coturse of politics constrain him Hence at the Lenten 
Synod of 1080, Gregory again excommunicated Henry 

^ J, R, Wbiiaey, “Ihc Hildebrandine ideal,” Church Quarterly Revtew, vol 70, 
p443 
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Gregory VII returned to Rome, one may believe with chagrin As for the 
German rebels they were wild with wrath and put up Rudolph of Swabia as 
counter-king For three years Germany was torn by civil 
war in which Henry IV maintained the upper hand The 
pope meanwhile preserved at least an outward neutrality, 
in his letters he addressed Henry as king and Rudolph as quast-rex or counter- 
rex Did Gregory VII hesitate because he had come to have scruples about the 
spectacle of the pope fomenting civil war and teaching vassals to rebel against 
their suzerain? Finally in March, 1080, Henry IV had so far triumphed that 
the pope grew alarmed, abandoned his policy of “watchful waiting,” and 
again declared the king under the ban It sizzled like a wet firecracker, 
there was no explosion Instead a council of nineteen bishops declared the 
pope deposed Thirty Italian bishops put up the Archbishop of Ravenna as 
antipope Godfrey of Bouillon, the strongest partisan of Rudolph, with many 
other nobles, deserted h m and went over to the king The civil war went on 
for another year Henry’s supporters increased, the Rhemsh cities furnished 
money and militia Finally, in 1081, the king had triumphed over all his foes 
In Italy during these years Venice and the Byzantine emperor had backed 
the Henncian cause out of fear of the Norman Duke Guiscard, who planned 
to acquire possession of Durazzo and so block entrance to 
the Adriatic, bottling up Venice and leaving him clear to 
attack Constantinople without the assistance of the Venetian fleet Both 
powers wanted a strong emperor in Italy to hold Guiscard in check As for 
Gregory VII, he was in great anxiety The Countess Matilda provided him 
with money but she hesitated to take up arms overtly against Henry IV, 
for legally she would then forfeit her great county of Tuscany for treason 
The only available military supporter to whom the pope would look was 
Robert Guiscaid, whose eyes were fixed upon Constantinople, not on Rome 
A Venetian naval victory over the Norman fleet cheered the pope In June 
1083 Henry IV, who had come over the Alps with his army that spring, laid 
siege to Rome, and Gregory VII summoned the Norman duke as his vassal 
to come to his aid Henry IV, whom the antipope had crowned emperor, had 
no wish to lock arms with the Normans, neither did he want to take the pope 
prisoner A captive pope would be more of an embarrassment than an advan- 
tage, as the event of Civatella m 1053 had proved The emperor withdrew his 
troops around Rome and let the Normans take it The sack of the eternal 
city which followed the capture of it beggared those of the Goths'in 410 and 
of the Vandals in 455» Rome was looted and burned from the Lateran to the 
Vatican The pope, who had saved himself from the fury of the Roman 
populace by fleeing to the Castle of St Angelo, was rescued by Guiscard 
and taken south with his army when it retired* Two years later, in 1085, 
Gregory VII died at Salerno, the Norman capital Convinced of the truth 
of his ideals, and the rightness of his conduct, the shattered old man said on 
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his death-bed “I have loved justice and hated iniquity, for which I am 
dying m exile ” 

The leconstruction of Germany when the civil war was over, was a long, 
haid task But Henry IV accomphshed it, he had his grandfather’s head 
for adm i nistration The feudo-ecclesiastical paity, howevei, 
Reconsiitictwn never ceased its hostility In the last years of the king’s life 

0 etmany party alienated his two sons Conrad^ and Heniy, and 

used them as tools wherewith to instigate new rebellion, the former in 
Lombardy, the latter in Germany Henry IV had no staunch supporter 
among high cleigy or great nobles But the burghers of the Rhemsh cities to 
whom he had given charters, befriended and protected him when his ingrate 
son hurled the imperial ban against his father For the last six years of his 
hfe Henry IV was a fugitive in his own land He died in 1106 and for years 
his body lay in unconseciated ground, so bitter was his son’s hatred 

Henry V (1106-25) had the Salian ability and resolution, but he was 
devoid of any moral sense He held the German duchies in an non hand, but 
he could not acquire control of Saxony When the last malt 
Saxon sttccetsion Billunger dukcs died, in 1115, accoidmg to feudal 

law the duchy ought to have escheated to the crown That would have 
made Heniy V Duke of Saxony, an mtoleiable thought to the Saxons, for 
they hated the Salian house, and prized their independence They put forward 
as the new duke Count Lothar of Supplinberg, whose mother was Hedwig 
Billung, and whose wife was a daughter of Otto of Noidheim Henry V, 
after having been badly beaten in the battle of Welfesholz by Lothar, made 
a virtue of necessity and lecogmzed him It was the first triumph of the right 
of inheritance of a fief through the female line in German history 

The question of royal investiture of bishops still smouldered and Henry 
V was determined to settle it In 1111 he wheedled Pope Paschal 11 mto 
Paschal n ^ conference and then holding him practically prisoner, 

1 enounces tnvesn bullied him into submission The pope was compelled to 
tmepiwdcge lS 5 ^e ^ decree commanding all the high cleigy everywhere 
to resign all their fiefs and temporal offices, and henceforth to exercise only 
spiritual functions The document is a major source illustrative of the ill effects 
of the feudahzation of the Church It recites that’ 


“Bishops and abbots regularly attend courts and do mihtary service , 
The ministers of the altar are made mimsters of the royal court and are 
given cities, duchies, marks, mints and other offices to hold and to rule. 
Our predecessors, Pope Gregory VII and Pope Urban H, of blessed 
memory, were imjpslled by the many abuses ansing from this practice to 
amdemn lay mt^^mre.” 

Atowdmi^y Plwffisd E autihonzed fenundation by the Church of aU such 
^jfeed'llOl. The pc^, the Countess Matilda, and some of the Lombard aties 
eon^ned in 105*3 to dechtte him "King” of Italy, 
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privileges This drastic decree was tantamount to the separation of Church 
and state, and practically impossible of execution in a feudal age It amounted 
to compelling the Church to renounce all lands which had been acquired since 
the time of Charlemagne 

The action met with a storm of protest from all over Europe Two months 
later, after he had escaped from the emperor’s clutches, Paschal II published 
another decree, cancelling the previous one on the ground that 
it had been extorted from him by force and issued another 
decree which is important for the reason that it afforded a 
partial solution of the problem of investiture In this the double nature of 
the bishop’s office, as a priest and as a feudal baron, was recognized and the 
ceremony of investiture made a double one Henceforward the bishop was to 
be consecrated to the spiritual attributes of the episcopal office by the pope, 
or his legate or archbishop whom he might appoint, while the state, le, 
the ruler of the country concerned, invested the bishop with the regalia of 
the office The only restraint imposed upon the ruler was that the incumbent’s 
election should be conducted canonically and without simony or other 
illegality The king could not appoint the new bishop arbitrarily 

Henry V accepted this new Prtvtlegium and then ignored or defied it, 
having three antipopes to cover his practice with approval The solution of 
the problem in this double form of investiture was a device 
of some of the French clergy, the most intelligent, the most 
truly religious clergy of the period who had worked out the 
scheme as a compromise settlement between Church and state Relief for 
the reform party came when the Archbishop of Lyons was elected Pope 
Calixtus II in 1119 He was French, in clear sympathy with the reform 
movement and a man of resolution and courage Negotiations between pope 
and emperor were again resumed Henry V fumed and stormed, but finally 
in 1122 accepted the double form of investiture as provided previously This 
settlement is known as the Concordat of Worms It brought an interim of 
peace which lasted until 1157, and when the strife was renewed the conditions 
and principals of the struggle had greatly changed 

Three years after the Concordat of Worms, in 1125, Henry V died The 


Empress Matilda, who was a daughter of Henry I of England, returned to 
England taking the German crown jewels with her We shall meet with her 
again in a different capacity 
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Chapter XX 


GERMANY AND ITALY UNDER THE HOHENSTAUFEN (1125- 
1214) SECOND PERIOD OF THE CONFLICT BETWEEN 
EMPIRE AND PAPACY FREDERICK I AND THE 
LOMBARD CITIES 

The political tension in Germany when Henry V died in 1125 was great 
The party of the feudal nobles and the rebellious Saxons had been crushed, 
but again, as in 1024, the ruling house had expired The 
bishops, the great feudality, and the Saxons were all resolved ^^ndidacy^^^ 
to have Lothar, Duke of Saxony, as king (1125-39) He was 
acceptable to the Church because of his resubjugation of the Slavs across the 
lower Elbe 

As for the feudality, Lothar was one of them He had beaten Henry V in 
battle The only resistance to Lothar II came from the two Hohenstaufen 
brothers,^ of one of whom, Frederick, it was said that he dragged a castle at 
his horse’s tail, so warlike and rebellious was he 

Lothar 11 scrupulously adhered to the terms of the Concordat of Worms 
and got along amicably with the papacy — too amiably in 
the minds of some who looked upon the course of the popes 
with suspicion There were others also who criticized him 
because his policy towards the Norman power in southern Italy was one of 
non-intervention 

Like many another ruler, Lothar II was anxious to perpetuate his power He 
had no son, but his daughter Gertrude was married to Henry the Proud, Duke 
of Bavaria, whom he wished to succeed himself as king It was 
a natural ambition, but one which met with strong opposition 
from the great nobles, for holding Bavaria and Saxony, Henry 
was already the strongest duke in Germany If then he became king the royal 
power would again be almost as strong as in the days of Henry III The great 
nobles had no intention of permitting the crown again to become powerful 
if it could be prevented Accordingly, when Lothar II died m 1139, instead of 
electing Henry the Proud to be king, the nobles chose Conrad HI (1139-52), 
son of Frederick of Hohenstaufen The Sahan dynasty was back again upon 
the throne under a new name 

^ Henry TV’s daughter Agnes had married Frederick of Hohenstaufen, Duke 
of Swabia, who had two Sons, Frederick and Conrad, but neither of them could 
claim succession through their mother to the crown* 
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Civil war at once bioke out, for Henry the Proud and his paitisans refused 
to accept the election Henry the Proud died during the conflict leaving his 
claims to his little son, later known as Henry the Lion, destined 
to become one of the heroic figures in medieval German his- 
tory In the nature of things the struggle could not be longer 
contmued In order to dimmish the power of the Welf house Com ad III, in 
1142, cut off the old Mark of Brandenburg from Saxony, of which it had been 
a dependency since its creation in 929, and gave it as a separate fief to Albert 
the Bear, who became the first margrave and a strong power m the North In 
the same manner he severed the old East Mark from Bavaria and gave it as 
the independent Duchy of Austria to Leopold of Babcnberg. Thus simul- 
taneously two new and powerful feudal states emerged in Germany. Peace 
prevaile4 but the kingdom still smouldered and Conrad III — who unlike 
every other German king except Henry I never went to Italy and never was 
crowAo4 emperor— went off to the East on the Second Crusade in 1147, 
wberei it? achiovisd nothing .except humiliation and returned so broken in 
health from the privation ^t he died m 1152. 
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The political condition in Germany was then so precarious that Conrad III 
on his deathbed recommended the succession of his nephew Frederick in- 
stead of his own son Frederick I (1152-90), called Barbarossa 
or Red Beard, proved to be the most brilliant if not the ablest 
sovereign of the twelfth century He was in the prime of young 
manhood, strong-minded and strong-willed, handsome, energetic, haughty 
yet capable of eliciting unbounded admiration, ambitious and furious when 
crossed The dream of his life was to establish a closer connection between 
Germany and Italy, to impose the German domination upon the latter more 
firmly than before, to make the German Empire stronger, broader, and more 
effective His mind was filled with grandiose reminiscences of Roman im- 
perialism He would be another Charlemagne, even another Augustus He 
introduced the word “holy” {sacrum) into the tide of the empire to signify 
the part which the Church should have in this grand design What the 
papacy thought of this plan we shall see soon Great as his ambition was to go 
to Rome for imperial coronation, however, Frederick I was not so rash as to 
quit Germany until he had placated the Welfs Accordingly, one of his first 
acts was to restore Bavaria to Henry the Lion of which his father had been 
deprived by Conrad III 

In the meantime a formidable complication had arisen among the Lombard 
cities which hastened Frederick’s crossing of the Alps The high-tidc of the 
crusades was reached in the twelfth century The contact and 
the conquests of the crusaders in the Levant had enormously powerftd Lombard 
stimulated commerce The volume and the variety of eastern 
importations was enormous and the Lombard towns grew apace in popula- 
tion and in wealth as middlemen in distributing these commodities over the 
Alpine passes to the countries and peoples of northern and western Europe 
A revolutionary change ensued in Lombardy, at once economic, social, and 
political in Its nature This was the rise of the bourgeoisie or ‘‘middle class,” 
who represented a new social stratum, intermediate between serfs and nobles 
The bourgeoisie was sustained by commerce and industry instead of by agri- 
culture, It dwelt m towns instead of in the country, its political aspiration 
was to possess rights of self-government in the communities The two greatest 
of these Lombard cities were Milan and Pavia 

It must not be supposed that this rise of the towns was a sudden upheaval 
Actually the process had been going on slowly and obscurely from even before 
the crusades, which stimulated but did not originate the movement As 
far back as the early tenth century the Hungarian invasions had compelled the 
towns to build walls, and the new protection increased the community and 
attracted trade The effectiveness of the rule of the Saxon and Salian emperors 
had further improved commercial conditions But neither the emperors nbt 
the Lombard nobles were clearly aware of these revolutionary changes until, 
so to speak, the Lombard ernes burst into bloom in the middle of the twelfth 
century^ 
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When Frederick I learned of tiis situation in Lombardy he was filled with 
amazement and wrath In his political philosophy there was no room for 
such people as bourgeoisie or the “middle class,” and “self- satbarossas 
government” was a term he could not understand It was not angei at 
to be found in the vocabulary of feudalism To him the 
Lombard towns were mere rebels and their talk about “rights” drove him to 
fury 

In 1154-55 he made the first of six Itahan expeditions, and destroyed some 
of the smaller towns He then went on to Rome whither Pope Hadrian IV^ 
had urgently summoned him For the communal spirit had 
been carried to Rome from Lombardy by a passionate priest ^^almn^expelHon 
of Brescia named Arnold, one of the most eager and attractive 
social reformers in medieval history Arnold of Brescia protested against ec- 
clesiastical wealth and corruption His teachings made a strong appeal to the 
rising bourgeois of the Italian cities The Roman populace had rebelled 
against the pope, driven him out, and established a Roman Republic — neither 
the first nor the last of such — whose officials fantastically revived the no- 
menclature of the ancient Roman Republic, and the world again was made 
familiar with the titles of consul, praetor, senate, and the ancient symbol 
S p Q R 2 Prederick Barbarossa met the exiled pope a few miles outside of the 
Eternal City, and then captured Rome after furious fighting Hadrian IV was 
restored, Arnold of Brescia was seized, hanged and his body burned, and 
Frederick got the desire of his heart — imperial coronation 

It was inevitable, with two such fiery personalities as Frederick I and 
Hadrian IV, that the old friction between emperor and pope would be re- 
newed Neither was mclmed to abate an iota of his contentions 
Soon after Frederick’s departure from Italy the pope had made 
a settlement with King William of Norman Sicily which 
brought an end to the long struggle between these two powers^ The emperor 
was highly displeased because the treaty was made without his consent and 
without consideration for imperial claims over the South In 1157 when 
Frederick was in Besan^on in the Kingdom of Burgundy, Cardinal Roland 
Bandinelli appeared with an imposing cortege, seemingly to conciliate the 
emperor, but actually to challenge the whole imperial position The pope was 
a man of courage and imagination When Frederick was seated in his throne 
chair flanked by his great officials of state, chief among whom were Rainald, 
Archbishop of Cologne, and Otto of Wittelsbach, a stalwart warrior, the car- 

^He IS the only Englishman ever made pope His name was Nicholas Break- 
spearc Alexander III made him a cardinal and sent him to Norway in 1152 to 
bring the Norwegian Church into line with Rome 

The first Christian king of Norway was a son of Harold the Fair-haired He 
had been reared at the English court of Athelstan 

^ Senattis Populnsqne Romanus — The Senate and People of Rome 
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dinal appeared attired m full splendor of his office, and standing before the 
throne, after respectful salutation, began to read aloud the papal missive to 
the empeior, which was like all papal documents couched m resonant and 
rhythmic Latin After some long sentences of polite verbiage the conciliatoiy 
language altered to that of a ringing challenge His auditors grew tense as the 
pope’s legate, in allusion to Frederick’s recent coronation in Rome, read these 
words of Hadrian IV “We would be glad to confer even greater benefices 
{beneficta) upon you if that were possible ” As Bandinelli read the Latin let- 
ter, as fast as it was read, the Archbishop of Cologne translated it into German, 
for Frederick knew no Latin Rainald without hesitation translated the 
word beneficta by the German word for fief (JLehen), which implied that 
the emperor had by his coronation received the empire as a fief from the 
pope and that he was the pope’s vassal There is no doubt that the double 
play was intentional, especially since benefictum was the old-fashioned word 
for fief 

Now the lightning flashed Otto of Wittelsbach whipped his great two- 
handed sword out of its scabbaid and with the cry “Harol" made a lunge 
at Cai dinal Roland But Frederick made a flying leap and covered the papal 
legate with his imperial mantle, to pieice which was treason It saved Roland’s 
hfe The pope’s intrepid legate and his suite were packed under guard acioss 
the Alps, while Fiederick leturned m haste to Germany to inform his people 
in a furious manifesto, which after reciting, whether truthfully or untruth- 
fully, that blank forms had been found on Roland’s person sealed by the pope 
and to be filled out at disci etion which were intended “to spread this venom 
thioughout the churches of Germany ,’’i concluded with this declaration “We 
hold this kingdom and empiie through the election of the princes from God 
alone Moreover, the Apostle Peter has said ‘Fear God, honor die king’ (I 
Peter ii, 17) Theiefore, whoever says that we hold the impeiial crown as a 
benefice (fief) from the pope resists the divme ordinance, contiadicts the 
teaching of Peter, and is guilty of a he ” 

Frederick I now had two enemies in Italy the Lombard cities and the 
papacy. In 1158 he made his second Italian expedmon and was gone for four 
years from Germany In a diet held under military rather 
panoply in the broad field of Roncaglia the emperor 
in a decree denied the rights and claims of the cities and 
transferred jurisdiction in them from their own officials to imperially ap- 
pointed officers called podesths * Milan at once rebelled, but the other Lombard 
towns yverc over-awed by Frederick’s mihtary supremacy, although some of 
them gloated over her fate m hope of getting possession of some of her great 
commeme. The siege endured for two ycars^ at the end of which Milan sur- 

> ’‘Thelortn of papid fsrppaganda is to be noticed Pamphleteering had been 
practiced earlier during the conflict between Gregory VII and Henry IV, 

» >* ’She wwf eoihes frtafi J-atia potestas or power used as an title. 
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rendered and was totally destroyed The half-starved and wretched populace 
was distributed among other towns (1162) 

At this juncture Hadrian IV died and Cardinal Roland Bandinelli suc- 
ceeded him as Pope Alexander III (1159-81), the greatest pontiff of the 
twelfth century For twenty-two years the new pope was 
the brains of organized opposition against Frederick, not ^ 

only in Italy, but in all Europe When he was diiven from 
Rome he took refuge at Sens in France and continued to direct men and 
govern events By this time, too, the Welf opposition in Germany was be- 
ginning to raise its head, given courage by Frederick's increasing difficulties 
south of the Alps In 1163 the emperor made his third expedition into Italy, 
but was almost immediately recalled to Germany by threatening conditions 
there In his fourth expedition (1166-68) he reached Rome again and drove 
Alexander III into exile into France His fear and hatred of the pope had 
now reached a pitch of anxiety For Alexander had pointed out to the 
Lombard cities that they must unite or else be subjugated by the emperor 
The result of this suggestion was the formation of the formidable Lombard 
League in 1167 Actually it was a union of the cities of the Veronese Mark 
(Verona, Vicenza, Padua, Treviso, which had combined in 1164) with the 
cities of the Lombard plain (Milan, which had been rebuilt, Cremona, Ber- 
gamo, Brescia, Mantua, and Ferrara) Pavia was the only large Lombard city 
which adhered to Frederick 

In these fateful years the emperor had not dared to leave Germany For a 
tremendous feud was being waged there between Henry the Lion and his 
enemies, the Archbishops of Cologne,^ Magdeburg, and Bre- 
men, Albert the Bear of Brandenburg, Otto of Meissen and 
others, all of whom coveted possession of his vast and rich 
lands The emperor intervened to secure peace in order to be able to go 
again to Italy and Henry the Lion went off on a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land (1172) 

Frederick was m Italy for three years (1174-77) on his fifth Italian cam- 
paign It was one of disaster In the Battle of Legnano (1176) the German 
cavalry was completely routed by the militia of the Lombard 
cities It was the first defeat of a feudal army by a citizen mill- fifth Itahan 
tia and the first military victory of the bourgeoisie in medieval 
history Preliminaries of peace were arranged at Venice in the next year in an 
interview between the pope and the emperor It must have been a dramatic 
mceung, it is a pity that we have no eye-witness account of it But the final 
settlement of the terms was not made until six years later at Constance 

In the interval, havmg nothing more to gain or to lose in Italy, Frederick 
turned upon Henry the Lion, whom he hated for his power m Germany and 

^ Rainald of Dassel, the former archbishop, had died and been succeeded by 
an eneniy of Frederick 
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his opposition to the imperialistic pohcy in Italy For Henry the Lion was 
Ubemlpoltcv opponent of political absolutism He believed in feudal 

ofHentythe “liberalism” and in bourgeois “liberalism” as well When the 
citizens of Mainz rebelled against the harsh government of the 
archbishop, Frederick nearly destroyed the city In contrast, Henry the Lion 
founded Lubeck, Brunswick, and Munich and was an active promoter of 
burghal rights In Geimany he wanted to preserve the historic idenuty and 
the autonomy of the duchies under the crown, to make a federated feudal 
monarchy, to preserve the states rights of the duchies In Italy he advocated a 
federation of the various principahties under the presidency of the pope, 
though this did not mean extension of the temporal power of the popes Of 
course, if realized, such a political result would have attenuated the theory of 
the Holy Roman Empire to the shadow of smoke Such doctrine was anathema 
to Frederick Barbarossa, whose head was filled with Carohngian political 
theory and day-dicams of restoring ancient Roman imperialism which the 
revived study of the Roman law in the twelfth century stimulated The 
legists shamelessly flatteied the emperor’s pride and ambition He claimed to 
be not only the successoi of all the Roman emperors since Augustus, but 
also of Julius Caesar and the ancient kings of Rome back to Romulus! 

In 1181 Henry the Lion was condemned for recalcitrance When he re- 
fused to present himself before the diet after four summonses, he was put 
Partition of twider the ban of the empire in 1181 by the votes of his enemies 

Hemy’s and his fiefs declared to be forfeited He was allowed to re- 

temtmes |jjj allodial or private lands, Brunswick and Luneburg, 

but personally was exiled for five years All the rest of his tern tones were 
distributed The old Duchy of Saxony was torn to shreds. The Archbishops of 
Cologne, Magdeburg, and Bremen, the Bishops of Halberstadt and Hildes- 
heim, the Counts of Oldenburg and Holstein got the largest slices. Philip of 
Cologne m particular profited by the partition, for m Westphaha he was given, 
as the document recites, “all the counties, advocates, rights of safe-conduct, 
domams, farms, fiefs, ministcrials, serfs and all other things which belong 
to that duchy," and invested with the banner of the empiie as a prince- 
bishop Thirteen years previously, in 1168, the Bishop of Wurzburg had 
similarly been made a duke in Franconia This sinister, self-seeking policy 
of the German feudality is further illustrated by the practice of other princes, 
who gradually stripped the crown of its powers and prerogatives. In 1156 the 
Duke of Austria compelled Frederick Barbarossa to exempt him from mihtary 
service, except in lands which adjomed his own, and from attendance on 
the diet. 

The parcellation of Saxony is the most striking illustration of Frederidc I’s 
practic«j of weakerung the great duchies by shcing them into pieces. It is true 
that ih* number of vassals of the crown was increased thereby, but the eifect 
upon Germany was calamitous, for a swarm of petty territorial prmcipahties 
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arose where a single great duchy had been before The kingdom became a 
crazy-quilt of states, most of which were absurdly small — the principality of 
Windrunkel, for example, was less than one mile square And 
this division was aggravated by the German law of equal in- parcelhuon of 
heritance of the sons, so that with each succeeding generation 
the size of the portions was reduced By the middle of the thirteenth century 
Germany was composed of nearly three hundred states, lay and clerical Since 
the bishoprics were not hereditary these territories were not divided when the 
bishop died but passed intact to his successor The result was that in course of 
time the German bishops became the strongest princes in Germany, rivalled 
only by the greatest of the lay princes such as the Duke of Bavaria, the Count 
Palatine of the Rhine, the Margrave of Brandenburg and the Duke of Austria, 
the only secular nobles who were strong Europe gazed with wonder upon 
these mailed German bishops, more warriors than priests During the Barons’ 
War in England in the reign of Henry III, the English king’s son Richard of 
Cornwall in 1257 was m Cologne, and wrote to his brother Edward “God^ 
what fighting bishops are here in Germany Would that we had such m 
England ” 

Frederick I’s incapacity to understand the best elements in feudalism and 
to strive for their enforcement, his sacrifice of the reality of power for empty 
glory, his fantastic conceptions of imperialism, is further ex- 
emphfied, as has been pointed out, in his attitude towards the Lombard 
Lombard ernes He triumphed over Henry the Lion to the 
detriment of Germany Fortunately he failed in his policy m Lombardy 

At Constance, in 1183, Frederick conceded everything for which the cities 
of the Lombard League had fought The Lombard cities did not secede from 
the empire They won as burgher communities the recognition of their claim 
to preserve and maintain their local institutions and customs, principal among 
which was the right of self-government, within the empire “Better a brave 
death than such humiliation,” Frederick had exclaimed at the beginning of the 
conflict At Constance his haughty tone changed to one almost of suppliance 
For the first time in European history the common people of the Middle 
Ages — or at least a large burgher portion of them m Italy which had risen 
above serfdom— had made good their struggle for rights against prerogative 
and privilege In the next century the new burgher spirit was spread over all 
western Europe 

Frederick I had lost political control in Lombardy But a substantial part of 
the peninsula was still in his hands — Piedmont, the Mark of Ancona, 
Romagna, Benevento and Spoleto, and most of all Tuscany, 
the former territory of the great Countess Matilda which the 
Empire had confiscated because of her support of the papacy, 
in violation of her duty as a vassal of the emperor Ever since her death in 
1115 the Matddan lands had been a bone of contention between the emperors 
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and the popes The vigor of the Hohenstaufen government was not relaxed 
m these provinces Indeed, far from being dismayed by the loss of Lombardy, 
Frederick I lesolutely set to work to find compensation for it by acquiring 
possession of the Norman kingdom m the South, which every emperor since 
Otto the Great had coveted and been unable to acquire The male line of the 
dynasty which Robert Guiscaid had founded expired at this time The heir 
to the throne was the deceased king*s aunt Constance, who, since the right of 
a woman to govern in her own name was questionable in feudal law, found 
It difficult to enforce her authority In these cncumstances, when the em- 
perors son Henry paid court to her Constance accepted him, though it may 
have been with some reluctance, since she was ten years older than her 
princely swam 

In 1189 Frederick Barbarossa jubilantly went off on the Third Crusade, 


from which he never returned Henry VI, “a man who inherited all his 


Henry VI con- 
quefs southern 
Italy 


father’s seventy with none of his father’s generosity,” in de- 
fiance of the protest of the pope, who was legally the ovti- 
lord of the Noiman kingdom, entered the southland with a 


German army at his back and mariied Constance And when the Noimans 


rebelled and put up Tancred, a natmal son of Roger II and half-biothei to 
Constance, as king, Henry VI mercilessly conquered the countiy 
The Hohenstaufen acquisition of Noiman Italy and Sicily wis an event 
of some importance m medieval history It repaired the impeiial fortune to 


Increase of 
tmpeml power 


an enormous degree For the kingdom was fabulously uch 
not only m natural resources, but more so because of the vast 
commeice of the Mediterranean The harbor of Paleimo was 


crowded with shipping The Hohenstaufen acquisition of soutliein Italy 
shifted the center of power from Germany to the far South It gave Henry VI 
control of all the sea-routes of the Mediterranean west of Venice and the 


Adriatic, since Sicily lay like a battleship in the narrows of that Midst-of-the- 
earth Sea — which is what Mediterranean means The fleet of the Norman 


kingdom was as powerful as that of the Byzantine Empire To conquer Con- 
stantinople became Henry Vi’s dearest aspiration Jerusalem had been lost 
m 1187; his fathei had set out to recover it, but had perished by drownmg in 
Cilicia Christian Europe cried for the recovery of the Holy City Henry VI 
would make a new crusade, but first he would conquer the Byzantine Empire 
which, it was charged, had flagrantly frustrated the previous crusades This 
was the grandiose dream of Henry VI and it vanished into air when the 
ecfipcror died on September 28, 1197 

Tli^suddcn death of the emperor threw Germany into chaos. The Hohen- 
^ staufen-Welf feud blazed mto flame again. It was impossible 
die longer to espouse the infstit Fredenck 11, son of 
J ‘ ' Henry ' vl and of Constance, since Pope Innocent II had im- 

.^led^idy tsiren posscs^tMi, of his person on the ground that the pope was 
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overlord of the Kingdom of Naples and Sicily Accordingly, the imperialists 
put up Henry VFs younger brother Philip of Hohenstaufen as king (1198- 
1208) The Welf party retaliated by putting up Henry the Lion’s^ son Otto 
IV of Brunswick (1198-1218) Who was king and who was counter-king was 
hard to tell The latter was naturally the one recognized by the pope, but in 
spite of the prestige thus given, he was defeated by Philip and his rule reduced 
almost to the limits of Brunswick Then, of a sudden, Philip was murdered at 
Bamberg by the Count Palatine Otto of Wittelsbach m a private brawl, and 
since there was no other possible contestant, Otto IV was universally recog- 
nized and crowned emperor at Rome by Innocent III, in return for which he 
abandoned the imperial claims to the Matildan lands, which were annexed 
to the States of the Church In the nature of things, however, no emperor — 
even the son of Henry the Lion — could be friendly with the papacy Otto IV 
soon was involved in a quarrel with Innocent III, who put forward young 
Frederick II as counter-emperor The papal policy was consistent with its 
political piinciples, but it was a strange turn of fortune to see a pope support- 
ing a prince of the family of Frederick Barbarossa 
At this juncture Innocent III — we shall see the details later on — was 
involved in a struggle with King John of England, and at the same time John 
was at war with Philip Augustus of France John was also 
InnZentiu allied to Otto IV of Brunswick On July 27, 1214, at Bouvines 
(not far from the site of Waterloo) the Anglo-German army 
under Otto IV was defeated by the French Otto fled from the field, John was 
seized by the English barons who had been long outraged by his tyranny and 
compelled to put his seal to the Great Charter, Philip of France retained pos- 
session of Normandy, which he had wrenched from John of England ten 
years before (1204), and Innocent III, with little Frederick II in his possession, 
was master of the empire — and almost of western Europe 
At this point (1215) we may rest the history of the Medieval Empire until 
we have examined the history of France and England and that of the 
crusades 

1 He had died m 1194 
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Chapter XXI 


NORMAN AND ANGEVIN ENGLAND (106^1216) 

THE FRENCH MONARCHY (1066-1224) 

As Germany and Italy were united, Lombardy being, as it were, the hinge 
which combined the two flanges of the empire together, so jjuaUsm of 
France and England in the feudal age were associated al- 'Engltsh-French 
though under separate monarchies In this case Normandy 
was the connecting link through which each was to affect the other’s history 

For France the Norman Conquest in 1066 was a turning-point of immense 
importance For England, it was the end of an epoch and the beginning of 
a new era — the passing of Anglo-Saxon England and the wtlhamthe 
beginning of Norman England, from which time England Conqueror 
was governed for two centuries by a foreign ruling class, sprung from three 
different provincial dynasties of France — Normandy, Blois, and Anjou 
English institutions were profoundly changed by the amalgamation of Nor- 
man institutions and processes of law with native English institutions, and the 
domestic and the foreign history of each country was greatly influenced by 
the history of the other country 

William the Conqueror had learned the game of politics and war in a 
hard school He was the natural son of the sixth Norman duke, Robert, who 
had died when he was a child when on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land The 
Norman barons were a headstrong race, and both of the boy’s guardians were 
murdered In 1047 a widespread rebellion broke out against him, but Wil- 
liam won out in a pitched battle at Val-es-dunes and spent the years imme- 
diately following in storming and taking the barons’ castles until at last he 
had Normandy subdued After 1066, the victor of Hastmgs determined that 
no such condition of feudal independence and baronial power would be 
suffered in England He would be absolute master in the kingdom Not only 
were the immense private lands of Harold and his kindred seized imme- 
diately, but all the land of England was declared forfeited, and thousands of 
landowners bought back their land at a heavy price Necessarily he had to 
reward his chief supporters in achieving the conquest, and to this end the best 
land m the country was distributed among them as "knights’ fees” or fiefs 
There is very great difficulty m ascertaining the exact number of these, bilt the 
traditional number is 60,000 These allotments varied from 600 to 800 acres 
in size, for which the recipient was required to furnish forty days’ military 
service of a fully equipped horseman each year But about 600 of William’s 
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greatest followers, called tenants-in-chief, were given great tracts which they 
held in fief as baronies, for which the customary feudal services and feudal 
aids were required The choicest of these were known as great baronies oi 
honours But the Conqueroi was too wise to permit the vast pioprietary sys- 
tem which obtained in France to glow up in England These grants of land 
were not in a single, compact area, but formed detached parts Five oi six 
allotments in as many counties were not unusual, and there is an instance of 
one Norman baton who held 166 manois in eleven diffeient counties No 


land could be alienated without a fine or fee, and when a tenant-in-chief 
died the successor, whether the heir or some purchaser, paid a sum to legalize 
his possession called a relief 

Fiom the beginning William kept the administranon of the government m 
his own hands The cuna regts or “court of the kmg” was at once an executive, 
judicial, and fiscal body, but it was a more compact assemblage 
^mnZuatiott cuna regts of the French king Bishops and barons 

sat together in William’s court It met periodically The king 
affected gieat state and held splendid court thrice a yeai customaiily at 
Westminstei (London), Winchcsiei, and Gloucester, though he could not 
always be punctual on these occasions, sometimes being in the north of 
England, which was the most restless region of the country, or acioss the sea 
m Normandy There was necessarily a small, permanent group of officials se- 
lected from the cuna for constant attention to the routine business of adminis- 
tration 

Wilham preserved and continued the Anglo-Saxon shire system but look 
care that the magnates should not get their clutches upon it, as feudalism had 
engrossed the Carolmgian count-system in Fiance It is significant that the 
utle of count did not obtain in England, though the wife of an eail was 
called a countess The sheriffs were chosen from among the lesser batons 
There is an instance of one baron who served over forty years as sheriff. 

Wilham, by virtue of the fact that he had conquered England, was 
master of it as no other king The French and German kings were hampered 
by the network of customary law and traditional privileges 
Sfto England there was no longer a law of the 

Saxons, a law of the Mercians, another law of the Danes, nor 
even for the Normans, but a royal law Because the royal court was powerful 
and seigmorial law was shattered with the fall of the great earls, the law of the 
king’s court rapidly abolished all or nearly all local and tribal peculiarities 
In a later period the common law began to be formed — the “law and 
custom of the realm,” made and enforced by the kmg One of the most potent 
instmments of the growth of royal authority was the royal writ The man who 
dwobe^^ed or ignored die writ was soon in trouble. He might be fined, im- 
have hispr^erty confiscated, or be exiled By the thirteenth century 
n serjes <£ legad prmciples thus became formulated and precedents cstabhshed, 
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the effect of which was to clarify and give edge to the king’s authority “The 
unimpeachable character of the royal writ is one of its magic powers ” 

The Conqueror handled the Church as rigorously as he handled secular m- 
stitutions Bishops were barons Almost every English bishop was deposed 
and his place filled with a Norman in his stead In his ecclesi- 
astical policy he had the support of Lanfranc, the great Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who was a Lombard Itahan from Pavia 
and had attamed eminence as a lawyer before he became a monk at Bee m 
Normandy, the school of which he made famous In 1070 he was called to 
Canterbury, where he remamed until his death m 1089 
William of Malmesbury, one of the best of twelfth-century English histo- 
rians, declared that the Norman Conquest was more than jusafied by the 
salutary effect which it produced upon the Enghsh Church But the Norman 
ecclesiastical policy gave great offense to the Enghsh people One of the most 
unpopular acts was Lanfranc’s drastic treatment of the old Enghsh samts 
“These English,” he said, “have instituted for themselves persons whom they 
venerate as saints ” What incensed him was that these popular local samts 
were without authorization from Rome, but were “home-made,” so to 
speak Before the denationalizing and Romanization of the English calendar 
by this Italian primate there was scarcely a parish in the country without 
Its local saint Lanfranc not only erased these names, but filled the vacant 
places in the calendar with the names of foreign saints of whom not even the 
parish clergy knew anything It is easy to understand how this pohey out- 
raged the sentiments of the English people For there must have been folk 
still living in 1070 who were children at the time when the heathen Danes 
had killed the samted Archbishop of Canterbury, Aelfheah (or Elfegus), who 
was one of Lanfranc’s own predecessois William was ruthless In 1075 he 
determined that several episcopal sees should be removed to more important 
places, for the populauon had greatly shifted since the first bishoprics were 
founded m the seventh century In consequence Bath, Chester, Chichester, 
Lincoln, Sahsbury, and Thetford were made bishops’ sees 
The supreme monument of WiUiam the Conqueror’s gemus as a ruler is 
the Domesday Boo\ This was a general survey and valuation of the land 
ordered m 1085 It was a census to which no other similar ^ . 

inventory made in the Middle Ages may be compared A few 
areas were omitted, and the statement in the Anglo-Saxon Chrontde is nearly 
true that “so very narrowly did he commission them* to trace it out that 
there was not one smgle hide® nor a yard of land (quarter acre), nay, more- 
over— it be shameful to tell, though he thought it no shame to do it — not 

t The lusncianes appointed, of whom the names of four have been preserved 
2 An area of land like the acre and the carucate, roughly contaming 120 acres 
or thereabouts The term came from the old German practice of measuring land 
by means of leather ffiongs or ropes 
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even an ox, nor a cow, nor a swine, was there left that was not set down in this 
book " 

The statistics in Domesday give us clear information of how cautiously 
William distiibuted his land-grants among his great barons Thus Robert, 
Earl of Mortiin, William’s own half-brother, leceived the earldom of Corn- 
wall and 793 manois scatteied ovei 20 counties, Gilbert of Ghent, nephew of 
Queen Matilda, who was a daughter of the Count of Flanders, had manors m 
14 counties, Alan, Eail of Richmond, had 442 manors m 13 counties, and 
Odo, Bishop of Bayeux in Normandy, before he became Archbishop of York 
— he also was a half-brother to the Conqueror — had 439 manors m 17 coun- 
ties In addition to the huge estates of Edward the Confessor and of Harold 
and his brothers, the king possessed about 1,400 other manors of his own, 
besides the quit-rents and other pioceeds exacted of all land owners 

Domesday Boo\ was not intended as a census of persons but of property 
The whole number of persons recorded amounts to 283,242 Since property 
conditioned the social classes the record shows the various ranks of society 
and their relative importance fiom the king down thiough bishops and 
barons, then vavasors holding of the tenants-in-chief, then freeholders, — 
these were few in number, — then socmen, who held of some great baron 
but not by military service, and then a mixed mass of persons of servile condi- 
tion of various kinds and degrees, but commonly lumped together as villeins 

Many columns m the Domesday Boo\ pertaining to localities in Yorkshire 
and East Anglia bear the word vasta (waste) and nothing more These weie 
the territory of the old Danelaw where William encountered the fiercest resist- 
ance to the conquest He frightfully devastated the whole of Noithumberland 
The last stand of these hardy descendants of the Danes in England was in the 
morasses of the Isle of Ely (eels) under Hereward Wake-dog, whose mem- 
ory IS yet preserved in historical fiction and ballad “Then William beset the 
land all about, and built a bridge and went in and had ships at the same time 
on the sea-side ♦ and tlie outlaws then surrendered, except Hereward and 
those who would join him, who escaped ** 

In 1072 William invaded Scotland to keep alive the claim of England to 
overlordship, '‘but he found nothing there of any value,” asserts the chronicle 
Wales was nominally a vassal principality to the English crown, but the 
king had too many irons in the fire and invaded the country only once, m 
1081 He took care, howeyer, to protect the frontier of England by establishing 
permanent military organization, with strong castles planted in strategic 
places in the border counties Along the Welsh border these areas were 
called “marches”, along the Scottish border they were counties palatine, and, 
what xs not so astonishing as it may seem, the bishoprics of Durham and 
Chester constituted these imlitanzed regions* Both were soldier-bishops and 
the episcopal palace in Durham has been aptly desenbed as “Half house of 
God, half fortress ’gainst the Scot ” 
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William the Conqueror was fatally injured in 1087 when besieging Mantes, 
a town on the Seme below Pans which was in dispute between Normandy 
and Philip I, King of France William was buried at Caen 
in the exquisitely beautiful church of the Abbaye aux 
Hommes, which he erected and which still stands almost intact A corre- 
sponding structure, the Abbaye aux Dames, also preserved, was built by 
Queen Matilda William’s tomb was destroyed by the Huguenots during 
the civil wars in France in the sixteenth century and his ashes scattered 
But Matilda’s remains still he quietly beneath her recumbent marble effigy on 
her marble tomb, around which yet kneel in prayer blue-clad nuns in the 
half-light of the chapel praying for the repose of her soul, as they have done for 
eight hundred years past It is one of the most impressive sights the European 
tourist is privileged to witness 

There have been few abler men or greater rulers than William the Con- 
queror “No man ever did his work more effectually at the moment, no man 
ever left his work behind him as more truly an abiding 
possession for all time ” He was intelligent, masterful, strong 
of will In a hard age, he was one of the sternest of men, but he 
took no pleasure in cruelty or oppression for mere indulgence of these prac- 
tices, as some of his contemporaries did, though he could be shockingly cruel 
His justice was just, if often terrible His administrative appointments were 
excellent His record is clear of corruption in ecclesiastical affairs He ham- 
mered England into a compact entity, as a smith might hammer iron upon 
his anvil, and made it the most united kingdom in western Europe Feudahsm 
as a social structure and an economic regime he preserved, feudalism as a 
form of government he made forever impossible in England The land did 
not bristle with castles as in France, capable of resisting the king No lord 
in England might build a strong keep without royal consent, and no man 
could refuse the king entrance into his castle 

When the Conqueror died, England and Normandy were separated for 
some years The eldest son William II, surnamed Rufus from his red hair 


and ruddy complexion, got the crown and the kingdom of 
England, Robert, the second son, received Normandy, and charact^frmd 
Henry, the youngest, got the Cotentm, the peninsula of Nor- 
mandy In 1095 Robert mortgaged his duchy to William II for funds to enable 
him to go off on the First Crusade Meanwhile the English king was engaged 
in suppressing conspiracies of Norman nobles in England and in resisting 
Welsh forays and Scottish invasions He cleverly checked the former by grant- 
ing lands in Wales to such nobles as might wish to attempt their conquest, 
and built new castles in the Welsh marches^ He was an eager and able 
builder, erecting a wall around the Tower in London, the first stone bridge 
over the Thames and the great hall at Westmmster, the finest example of 
medieval carpentry that remains William II had his father’s vices without 
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his Virtues He was senselessly cruel, notoriously avaricious with a vein of 
brutality and coarse jocularity in him His chaplain was his chief minister, 
the notorious Ralph “Flambard” or the Firebrand, whom he made Bishop of 
Duiham, whose extortionate piactices drove the people to fury The greatest 
reproach of William Rufus was his flagrant abuse of Church property He 
kept bishoprics and abbeys vacant for years and appropriated the revenues of 
them In the year in which he died (1099) the sees of Canterbury, Salisbuiy, 
and Wmchester and eleven abbeys weie in his hands He drove Anselm, the 
successor of Lanfranc as Archbishop of Canterbury, out of the country when he 
protested The king was killed by a mysterious arrow when hunting in the 
New Forest on August 2, 1099 His funeral was “attended by many nobles, 
but he was lamented by few,” records William of Malmesbury 
Henry I (1100-1135), the youngest son of the Conqueror, lost no time in 
seizing Normandy and England while his brother Robert was in the Holy 
Land When Robert returned, he was promptly imprisoned in 
policy Gloucester Castle, where he died eighteen years later King 
Henry I had his father’s genius for politics and war, his 
determination and clear-sightedness united with an astuteness and subtlety 
which made him a formidable figure in western Euiopean diplomatic history 
For a layman, he was well educated and hence was nicknamed “Beau-cleik ” 
He exhibited this astuteness when he married the "good Queen Maud,” the 
orphan daughter of Malcolm of Scotland, niece of Edgard Athelmg, and so 
a prmcess of the fallen English royal dynasty, she had been brought up as a 
nun, and left the cloister reluctantly to become queen The new king in- 
gratiated himself with the Londoners by clapping Ralph Flambard into the 
Tower and granting a charter to the people of London, offering reformation 
of abuses To crown his conahatory policy, he recalled Anselm, and in 1108 
effected an amicable setdement of the relations of Chuich and state m Eng- 
land and especially of the impoitant question of investiture of bishops by 
inaugurating the double form of installation, spiritually by the archbishop, 
temporally by the king This solution set a precedent for the Concordat of 
Worms in 1122 between Pope Cahxtus II and the Emperor Henry V 
A perfecter rather than an innovator, Henry I polished the machinery of 
Anglo-Norman government until it ran with more smoothness and efficiency 
than under his father, he made it strong enough, indeed, to withstand the 
reaction in his successor’s reign Across the Channel Henry I’s contmental 
pohey was so formidable to tihe French kmg that Enghsh and French his- 
tory telescoped together. 

We must now resume the thread of French history, which we left in the 
year lOdO when Philip I became king The Norman Conquest marked the 
of this enthity between the two governments — we cannot yet speak 
^ ilWsiAal anis®«^sk. William I had too much to do to spend much time in 
Npf!tfe(0ady aind in his mgtt relations were strained but not hostile between 
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himself and the French kings William Rufus magnified the disputes over the 
border between Normandy and the Ile-de-France, the French king’s domain, 
into aggressive war in the latter years of his reign and 
sorely taxed the abilities of the crown prince, afterwards 
Louis VI (1108-37) For William II had far more men and 
material resources to wage war with than had the crown of France Henry I 
fell heir to this conflict, but he fought for the aggrandizement of Normandy 
not only with arms but by diplomacy Louis VI pluckily resisted but was 
badly beaten in the field, one time disastrously More formidable, however, 
was Henry Fs diplomacy which wove a league of French nobles and their 
territories around Pans that almost tangled the King of France in a net 

In spite of constant Anglo-Norman intrigue or open hostility, Louis VI 
found time to invigorate the French monarchy after the long and lethargic 
reign of Philip I At his accession, Louis VI had not dared 
to go to Rheims for his coronation He was crowned at 
Orleans instead, because the roads were infested with robber 
barons, whose towers fretted the horizon even in the vicinity of Pans It 
required years of unremitting, petty war to clear these gentry out and de- 
molish their strongholds These campaigns against recalcitrant barons were 
in reality executions of judgment found against them in the royal court, often 
after they had defied a summons By the end of the reign such recalcitrance 
had ceased, and a baron seldom refused obedience to a summons At the 
same time Louis reduced the useless judicial bureaucracy An act of Philip I, 
for example, in 1066 bears the seals of twenty-four persons, including the 
king’s physician and chief cook An act of Louis VI, on the other hand, in 
1136 bears only the seals of the chief officers of the crown — chancellor, 
seneschal, chamberlain, and butler 

It lequired a stiff fight to accomplish this exclusion of intrusive officials 
The tendency of all offices in the feudal age, both secular and clerical, was 
to become hereditary For seven years, in the middle of Louis VFs reign, 
four brothers divided between them the four chief offices of state until the 
king broke them It was a palace revolution which brought forward the first 
great minister of medieval France This was Suger, Abbot of St Denis, whom 
Louis VI first knew when the two were schoolmates in the great abbey 
Twice Suger was sent on diplomatic missions to Rome, and once to Germany 

The chief political problem of the French king was how to prevent the 
network of English alliances with his own vassals, spun like a spider’s web 
by the English king, from strangling the monarchy TTae Eng- 
hsh monarch’s only male heir was drowned at sea in 1119 mrman 
His daughter Matilda was the wife of the Emperor Henry V 
What was to become of the succession to England and Normandy In 1125 
the emperor died and the empress returned to her father The English king 
saw a great opportunity — he married his widowed daughter to Geoffrey, 
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Anjott 


Count of Anjou England, Normandy, and the Angevin lands together 'would 
make a combination strong enough to break the French monarchy 
Anjou derived, like so many other place-names m France, from the woid 
aiques (from Latin aqua) or water The province was a land of rivers The 
ancient Celtic Andegavi had been alloyed with Fiankish and 
later with Noise blood and the amalgamation had made the 
haidiest sort of people The Counts of Anjou, the first one of whom emerged 
out of the wreckage of the Carolingian monarchy about 892, from first to 
last were among the ablest and fiercest provincial dynasties in feudal France 
The ‘‘demon blood” of the Angevin counts was a by-word Their veiy nick- 
names aie ominous Fulk “Rechin,” the Surly, Fulk “Nerra,” the Black, 
Fulk “le Rouge,” the Red, Geoffrey “Martel,” the Hammer 
In 1133 the English wife of the Count of Anjou gave birth to Henry 
Plantagenet, the surname of the Angevin dynasty^ The child was heir to 
Bemy Plmtag England, Normandy, and the collected teriitones of the Ange- 
eiiefs domains viii house — Aiijou, Maine, Touraine, and Poitou Except 
in ri ante peninsular Brittany, all the provinces in the northeastern 

part of the realm of France were thus in the hands of the boy who was also 
to be English king The prepondeiance menaced the very existence of the 
French monarchy In the feudal age of landed possession, territory cairied 
political authority and material resources with it, the readiest way for a feudal 
noble to increase his power was to make an advantageous marriage alliance 
with another feudal house The French king was dying of an obesity which 
could not be remedied, his son Louis, who succeeded to the thione m 1137, 
as the seventh king of that name, was a stripling The greatest heiress m 
France was the Duchess Eleanor of Guienne (Old Aquitaine) and Gascony, 
whose domains extended from the Loire to the Pyrenees, m addition to which 
she had suzerainty over a host of lordships in the South Eleanor was the 
second medieval countess who governed her own principalities The mar- 
riage of Louis VII and Eleanor of Aquitaine was a foregone conclusion 
Louis VI died happy in the thought that he had at least countei -balanced 
the Enghsh-Norman-Angevin preponderance in France 
But Louis VII was spaied for years any anxiety arising from English domi- 
nation in France All Henry Fs carefully laid plans for the permanency of 
the union of England with Normandy and the Angevin possessions were 
thwarted by events which he had not anticipated 
When Henry I died without male offspring two claimants arose, each of 
whom could claim succession only through the female line Both were de- 
scendants of William the Conqueror, but in different degrees of proximity 
Stephen, Count of Blois, was a son of William*s youngest daughter, Adela 


^ Tradiqon says that the naMe was derived from Geoffrey, called ‘Tlantagenesta** 
Iripm fondnissf. of himnng amid the miles of yellow gorse which bordered the 
rivers 
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Henry Plantagenet, at this time but two years of age, was the son of the 
former Empress Matilda, daughter of Henry I, the Conqueror’s youngest 
son Neither claim was valid in law, in point of fact, Stephen Snuggle ovei 
of Blois stood one generation nearer to the English throne than English 
young Henry A war of partisans racked England and Nor- 
mandy for years Stephen at first was more popular m England, the Plantag- 
enet cause more popular in Normandy, where Count Geoffrey, fighting for 
his son, carried all before him In the meantime, the former empress had 
crossed over to England where she fought like a lioness for her baby prince 
The political division of the English kingdom in this civil war is interesting 
Stephen and his partisans possessed London and the eastern shires, the south 
and south-west of England espoused the Plantagenet cause Central England, 
with Oxford as the strategic point, was in dispute ^ 

The violence of the times staggers the imagination Law, justice, civil 
order disappeared The administrative system which William the Conqueror 
had established went to pieces The nobles, whom the Con- 
queror had kept in check, now built castles with impunity 
and tyrannized the country Neither principal in the struggle 
could restrain them So violent were these years that the epoch has come down 
in English history as The Anarchy The last contributor to the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle penned words which have burned into the memory of Engbshmen 
*'The barons of both parties then cruelly oppressed the wretched people of this 
land with castle-work, and when the castles were built, they filled them with 
devils and evil men They threw people into dungeons and inflicted on them 
unutterable tortures Never was there more wretchedness in this land, nor 
ever did heathens worse than they, for after a time they spared neither church 
nor churchyard, but took all the goods that were therein, and then burned the 
church and all together ^ Men said openly that Christ slept and all His saints 
The bishops and learned persons cursed them continually, but the effect 
thereof was nothing to them, for they were all accursed and forsworn and 
reprobate ” 

For eighteen years the civil war continued, though localized for the most 
part in the central part of England, the eastern and western parts being more 
or less unscathed Long intervals of cessation of active hostihties ensued, too, 
when both sides were exhausted of resources for a season Finally, when 
Stephen’s son Eustace died in 1153 and there was no hope of succession to his 

^ This political division is fixed in English history and recurs time and again 
It IS dated from the Danelaw In 779, was manifest m the rebellion of Northumber- 
land and East Anglia in the time of the Conqueror, reappears in the Barons’ War 
in the thirteenth century and again during the Wars of the Roses in the fifteenth 
century, and still again in the age of Cromwell and Charles I An American may 
be reminded of the cleavage between North and Soii^h in the United States 

® The words *‘all together*’ mean the poor peasants who had fled into the church 
for protection and sanctuary 
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family, a compromise was effected which provided for the succession of 
Henry Plantagenet to the throne when Stephen died — as he did the next 
year (1154) It was the end of a period in the histoiy of England 

The history of medieval France would require the separate history of the 
great principalities or provinces which together formed the realm — the suc- 
cession of their ruling families, the policy of then lulers, the 
Queen Eleanor intermarriages, and not least the cultuie of these different 
territories Such extensive treatment is of course impossible in this place We 
must concentrate on the French monarchy As long as his fathei’s sagacious 
minister Suger lived — he died in 1152 — Louis VII had few cares of state 
The Anglo-Norman dominion bad ceased to be a menace His chief worry 
was that he had no son, though a blooming family of girls, and that his wife 
Eleanor’s independence, high spirits, mockery of his piety and ascetic inclina- 
tions ruffled his temper In 1147 he went off on the second crusade — that is 
another story — and was gone for nearly diree years He and Eleanor went 
together, but came back separately, for they could not agree and quarieled 
continually and gossip related salacious and unseemly anecdotes of the 
queen’s frivolities while m the Orient Whatever the truth or untruth of 
these tales, in 1152 the Church accommodatingly dissolved the marriage be- 
tween them 

The discarded Eleanoi with vast relief and in a gay humor started for 
Bordeaux, her former home But she was too beautiful a woman and too 
rich a ‘‘catch” to go unmolested Seven ambitious barons lay 
Eleanor along the road hoping to effect a mariiage by cap- 

ture She arrived m Bordeaux worn and spent and with good ground feaiing 
lest her lands might be beset by her violent suitors A rich woman without 
a husband or a father or a brother to protect her was not safe in this age 
unless she became a nun and took the veil Eleanor needed a strong husband 


to protect her lands, and, perhaps with a sly jab at her ex-husband, fiom 
Bordeaux she sent a letter, offering her hand to young Henry Plantagenet, 
Louis VIPs dangerous antagonist (1151) Three years later Eleanor’s new 
husband became Henry II, King of England, Duke of Normandy, Count 
of Anjou, Maine, Touraine, Poitou, Duke of Gmenne, and Duke of Gascony 
His dominions atretched from the Tees to the Pyrenees 


The duel between England and France was soon renewed with the Anglo- 
Norman preponderance far greater than previously Fortunately for the 


Angh*Erench 

conflict 


French crown, however, within the limits o£ France, that is 
the basin of the middle Seme, order and prosperity prevailed 
No region of Europe was more blest by nature than this one. 


it v?as at once a garden, a granary and a vineyard Pans was perhaps the 


most i^leasant capital in Ewope. The powerful Duke of Burgundy and the 
diaaif ague T«a||pi?d loyal vassals to the French crown. Most of 
the bishoprics of the’kittgdam were controlled by the crown and the bishops 
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loyal to the king This was true even m the far South (Languedoc) It must 
be remembered, also, that most of Henry IPs time had to be spent in Eng- 
land and that he could give only intermittent attention to his continental 
affairs, and, finally, it was impossible to consolidate an agglomeration of 
provinces which differed from one another in nature, culture, and historical 
development The Angevin ‘"empire” was a merely physical combination of 
territories loosely held together by the circumstance that each of them had 
the same ruler, but there was no accord between or among them The policy 
of Louis VII was to foment rebellion among Henry IFs vassals and to stimu- 
late every element of disunion 

It IS, therefore, to Henry II as ruler of England that attention is to be 
given Here his achievements were constructive and substantial His reign 
marks an epoch in English constitutional history 

When the French kings entered upon their great struggle against the feudal 
barons, they found their strongest weapon in the doctrine of royal sovereignty. 


partly inherited from traditions of the Carolmgian Empire, 
partly derived from Roman law No such traditions were 
attached to the history of the English kingship England had 


Authority of 
‘English hyngshtp 


never been a portion of the Frankish Empire, nor could the king lean upon 


the Roman law, for the strength and vitality of English institutions were too 
great to tolerate Roman political and legal principles to any large degree 
The strength of the Norman kings of England lay in the fact that they were 
active and authoritative heads of the whole feudal system in England, as the 


kings of France were not, except in a titular capacity 
The genius of Henry IFs government was Norman and English Henry 
II had all the ability of his ancestors on both sides and all the Angevin thor- 


oughness His rule differed from that of his predecessors m 
that he had what the other foreign kings of England did not 


Henry II s policy 


have, certain definite principles of government which apphed as nearly uni- 


formly as he could make them, to all his lands William I had been two dif- 
ferent men in Normandy and England Henry II was the same m England 


and Aquitaine, in Normandy and Anjou, in Marne and Touraine, in Brit- 
tany and Ireland He did not treat one country on one plan and another on 
ftnnt- hp r plan, As far as circumstances would allow his policy was identical 
in purpose and in application We see his one aim extendmg over all his 
lands in his imvarying practice of securmg possession m his own hands of 
the castles of the great barons “The visitanon of the castellanships was made 
a regular article of the commission of the judges and the governors were fre- 
quently changed so as to get the posts gradually and entirely m the hands 
of the king ’s officers This pohey ongmated in a prerogative of the Dukes 
of Normandy, Henry 11 applied it to all his reaJnas 
The origin of the jury system is to be found m ^lormandy^ not m England, 


* Stubbs, Pref to Bened Petr 11, h 
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The early dukes of Normandy had continued the Carolingian sworn inquest 
or procedure of proof, and Henry II introduced the practice 
The legal system England The number of witnesses became fixed by cus- 

tom to twelve Trial by battle henceforth was confined to criminal cases The 
ultimate evolution which transfoimed the witnesses of the Frankish inquest 
mto the jury of modern law, did not occur in Normandy That province was 
united with France in 1204 and henceforth participated in French legal devel- 
opment where the Germanic tradition of proof by inquest disappeared little 
by httle before a procedure derived from Roman law The French enquSte, 
imtiated by Louis IX in 1260, isolated the witnesses, its distinctive character 
was deposition m secret In Normandy sworn oflScials had visited the vtcomtSs, 
or local districts, making inventories of property, Wilham the Conqueror had 
used them for the compilation of Domesday A commission of inquiry in Nor- 
mandy in 1162 into the administration of Norman episcopal sees and 
viscounties was a precedent of the great inquest into the conduct of the 
Enghsh sheriffs in 1170 The Enghsh cuna regts, or royal court of justice, 
gradually superimposed Noiman practice without attacking Anglo-Saxon 
customs 

Henry 11 introduced Norman recogmuones, or inquests under writ, into 
England under the name of assizes Several of Henry II’s assizes were of 
great importance In 1159 when the king was at war with Louis VII and 
the Enghsh barons showed reluctance to serve across the Channel, Henry II 
commuted the service for a money payment, this was called scutage or 
shield-money (from scutum, shield) ^ it had the advantage of pioviding the 
king with funds with which he hired mercenaries who would fight as long 
as they were paid, and freed the king from the inconvenience of seeing his 
army dissolve after the fulfilment of the forty days’ military service reqmred 
by feudal law In 1166 the Assize of Clarendon was issued by which the 
administration of crimmal law was reformed Ten years later 
(1176) this was followed by the Assize of Northampton by 
which the shires of England were organized mto six judicial 
districts nearly correspondmg to the judges’ circuits of the present day, and 
itmerant justices called justices in eyre (fiom tter, circuit), who were chosen 
from the cuna regts appointed for each circuit to hear causes which had 
formerly been cogmzable by the King’s Court only, and to act as justices in 
cases appealed from the shenfiPs courts * At the same time the King’s Court 
{cunu regts) was separated into two courts, one the King’s Bench, the other 

^Scutage the holder of a fief compounded for his personal service by paying a 
fixed sum for every shield (scutum) that he brought to the host The usual sum 
raised was 26 shillings 8 pence-— two marks— -which seems to have represented 
forty days* service at 8d a day, which was the customary pay of a m 

the century 

* Occasional appmntmcnts of itinerant justices had existed in Henry Ps reign. 
Henry 11 made the practice gerieral and permanent. 
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the Court of Common Pleas These two courts sat at London Formerly the 
cuna regts could only be held in the king’s presence, wherever he might be 
Hence litigants often had to travel far and suffer long and expensive delays 
Exchequer business had already existed as a special department of the aiua 
regis, and before the end of the reign the Court of the Exchequer emerged, 
which had to deal with fiscal and taxation cases In 1181 the Assize of Arms 
was issued to regulate the national fyrd, or militia The Assize of Woodstock 
in 1184 was a code of forest laws The Saladin Tithe in 1188 was the first 
tax imposed upon personal and movable property 
It needs no argument to prove the wisdom and justice of all this legisla- 
tion of Henry II, for it speaks for itself, and except for the Norman Kingdom 
of Naples and Sicily, made England the most intelligently governed country 
in Europe The Constitutions of Clarendon, however, in 1164, which aimed to 
regulate and reform the Church, precipitated a violent controversy between 
the king and Thomas Becket, the archbishop 
As on the continent in the twelfth century, so m England a practical refor- 
mation was under way in the foundation of new monasteries Cistercian 
monks, Austin canons, Premonstratensians, Gilbertines, Tern- (Church reforms 
plars, and Hospitallers built no less than one hundred and 
fifteen religious houses in the nineteen miserable years of Stephen’s reign 
(1135-54) The great Yorkshire abbeys of the Cistercians, even in their rums, 
are monuments to the energy of the Cistercians in recolomzing lands which 
had lam waste since the Conqueror’s harrying of the North While this 
great monastic work was restoring life to the church and to society in the 
rural parts of England, an intellectual and moral revival was stimulated 
by Archbishop Theobald of Canterbury Master Vacarius, an Italian legist, 
was brought over to lecture at Oxford 
The worldlmess and secular spirit of the clergy had become a scandal 
Theobald initiated the reform but his successor Archbishop Thomas Becket 
was the one who earned it out* This remarkable man had been educated at 
Pans, Bologna, and Auxerre and was Theobald’s right-hand man until Henry 
11 made him his chancellor, in which capacity he invented scutage, or the 
commutation of required military service for money payment, a piece of 
sound constitutional work m revision of medieval methods of taxation From 
a man of the world and a politician Becket was transformed into an ardent 
churchman when he became archbishop In 1164 he and the king came into 
collision over the question of Church reform Henry 11 wanted to reform the 
Church from without, and by government, Becket wanted to reform it from 
within, and independently of governmental agency Both were anxious to 
reform the Church but they differed m regard to ways and means* 

The exact legal point at issue in the quarrel between Henry II and Becket 
concerning criminal clergymen is widely misunderstood The view com- 
monly ta,ken is that the king required all clerks accused of secular offenses 
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to be tried in the King’s Court, Becket contended that clerks could only be 
tried in the ecclesiastical court But the evidence clearly shows that what 
Henry II demanded was that, while ecclesiastical crimes should continue to 
be tried entirely in the spiritual court, a clerk accused of secular crime should 
in the first instance plead in the King’s Court, then should without tiial be 
referred to the ecclesiastical court and there be tried, and if found guilty 
and degraded — as inevitably he would be on being convicted of serious 
crime — should be taken back, a layman now, to the temporal couit and 
there suffer the penalty due to a layman for the offense Thus the privilege 
of the Church was preserved and the offender suffered for his evil doing 
Becket, on the other hand, contended that no further penalty should be 
inflicted beyond the ecclesiastical punishment of degradation The king’s 
demand was less of an encroachment on the Church than is usually 
represented ^ 

Popular opinion was wrong in its estimate of Becket and absolutely igno- 
rant of his pohey For by his action he broke up the refoiming party which 
had been woiking for a revival of the Chuich of Enghnd on 
^ definite spiiitual basis He threw the Church into politics 
“Like all short-sighted politicians he won the point he aimed 
at, which was not woith fighting for, staked everything upon it and the 
Church lost all along the line ’’ (Creighton) 

In this crisis, as formidable for Henry II as was the Empeior Henry IV’s 
conflict with Gregory VII a centuiy before, the king was ill served by foui 
Norman knights, who, having heard the king give utterance 
Mur er of Becket ^ violent and angry words against Becket, secretly left the 
court and proceeded to Canterbury and there murdered the archbishop in 
front of the altai on December 29, 1170 Never was a more stupid act com- 
mitted, to say nothing of the criminal nature of it When Henry II, then at 
Argentan in Normandy, learned of the muidcr, he lay for five weeks in 
ashes before the altar of the local church, seeing no one, while Christian 
Europe overwhelmed him with execration Not all public opinion had been 
hostile to his ecclesiastical policy, for there was both wisdom and justice in 
his contemplated reforms of the English Church Now the moral sentiment 
of Christendom was shocked Fortunately, and to his credit, Pope Alexander 
ni was a cool-headed man The king sent ambassadors to the pope, who was 
a refugee in France, denying all complicity in Becket’s murder The pope 
pronounced a sentence of excommunication against the murderers and ap- 
pointed a commission to examme into the case, who found that the only 
cnrainsds were those four knights, who nevertheless, owing to the conflict 
between civil and ecclcsmtical jurisdiction, escaped punishment The Council 
of Avtaif^tlics in 1173 formally absolved the king from all guilt of the arch- 
WW canonized and declared a saint by Alexander Ilf 
hiaidaftd's article in 'l^n^ish Htstmed Remew Vbl VE, no, 26 (1892) 
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on March 3, 1173, and his shrine became the most popular place of pilgrimage 
in western Europe, as Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales attest 
In his ecclesiastical policy Henry II had one aim for all his possessions He 
would have done in Normandy and Anjou as he did in England, if the cir- 
cumstances had been alike There was one Cathohc Church 
in all Henry II’s dominions, he wanted to unite the diiferent uniform church 
branches The Church of Ireland was made to conform in 
everything to the uses of the English Church He kept the Welsh and even 
the Scottish Church under tutelage He would not allow execution for heresy 
in his lands, yet he kept heresy out of them He continually shifted the bishops 
to prevent them from localizing their power 
In the twelfth century Norman England and the Anglo-Norman Church 
influenced Ireland The See of Dublin was brought under the sway of Can- 
terbury Pope Hadrian IV, an Englishman by birth, empow- 
ered Henry II, in 1155, to subdue the island and to compel 
the Irish Church to conform to Rome 
Actually the discipline and control of England and Rome for centuries did 
not extend beyond the English Pale, a restricted district on the east coast 
around Dublin and Drogheda, and a few other fortified places occupied by 
a military force The native Irish Church was a rallying-point against the 
invading Englishry Both communions recognized the pope as spiritual 
father, but otherwise were at feud For nearly four hundred years statutes 
and proclamations mention three classes in the country the king’s subjects, 
the king’s rebels, and the king’s enemies The first were the few natives who 
had submitted, the second were Anglo-Irish chieftains, such as the Butlers, 
the Fitzgeralds, the De Councys, the De Burghs who occupied the open 
country in almost independent sovereignty, and the last were the ‘Vild 
Irish” who fiercely fought to retain possession of the remote districts to which 
they had been driven by the mvaders The history of Ireland for centuries 
was a history of warfare and bloodshed 
Henry IPs last years were years of tragedy for him His sons, Richard and 
John, whom he foolishly indulged, rebelled agamst him, being craftily urged 
on by Philip 11 of France, who had succeeded Louis VTI in 
1180 Henry II was driven, as Henry IV of Germany had been 
driven by hts son, from province to province of his continental 
dominions, which were in rebellion He fled through one gate of Le Mans as 
Richard and Phihp II together charged through the other gate On the brow 
of the hill he remed his horse and saw his birthplace in flames The sight so 
filled him with fury that, rising m his stirrups and shaking his gauntlet at the 
towers, he broke into profanity so violent that no chronicler dared to record 
what he said He was then so ill that he could barely sit a horse, and his 
natural son Geoffrey, the only one of his children who was loyal to him, sup- 
ported him in the saddle In the middle of June he was expelled from Touraine 
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and died on July, 1189, at Chinon in the castle which Joan of Arc was after- 
wards to give renown by her presence there Here he had been informed that 
John, too, his favorite son, had rebelled against him In bitter agony of spirit 
Henry II turned his face to the wall, crying “Shame, shame, on a conquered 
king,** and so he died He was buried at Fontevrault and afterwards Richard 
and Eleanor were buried by his side 

Louis VII had been King of France for twenty-eight years before nature was 
kind to him and his third queen bore him a son The birth of Philip II on 
August 21, 1165 — he was given the Greek name of his great- 
grandfather and dubbed “Augustus** because of the month in ^ 
which he was born — was an important event m French history The quah- 
ties of character his father had lacked, were possessed by the son “Well- 
shaped and merry-faced, qmck tempered, a lover of the table and of luxurious 
habits, Phihp was nevertheless far-seeing in his plans, patient to await their 
accomphshment, and forceful and energetic when the moment for action 
had come He was little in sympathy with the religious movements of the 
time, but he made the Church his assistant in his policy and profited im- 
mensely from the crusading spirit which it infused into his vassals His mili- 
tary successes were brilliant but he was as ready to obtain his end by 
bribery or duplicity His patience, skill and foresight surpassed that of 
any of the rivals of his later years *’^ He was fortunate in the length of his 
reign, forty-three years, although his father had reigned the same length of 
time and accomplished nothing of any positive nature 

Philip Augustus succeeded to a small royal domain surrounded by enemies 
All down the west of France was the realm of the Enghsh Plantagenets, who 
had added Aquitaine by the marriage of Henry II to the 
Duchess Eleanor to their already great possessions of Nor- 
mandy, Maine, Anjou, and Tourame To the north lay the 
County of Flanders, formidable not only for its riches but for the stoutness 
of Its citizen-soldiers To the east the vassal houses of Champagne and Bur- 
gundy were potentially hostile 

It is true that events played into Philip’s hands, and that internal quarrels 
m the territories of his rivals and opponents in Normandy, England, Flanders, 
Germany, and southern France gave him favorable oppor- 
tunity, his pohey was aggressive and he knew how to seize 
his chances The aims of the French monarchy were first, to 
expand its territory, second, to increase the royal power and develop a strong 
government, third, to increase its resources and revenues These were in a 
sense identical policies For the success of each of them was dependent upon 
the efficiency of the others Pohtics, territorial aggrandizement, and war went 
together. 

The provinces of the English crown in France were the first object of 

^ Williston Walker, The Increase of Royd Power under Philtf Augustus, 3* 
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Philip IPs ambition In the last years of Henry II he had wheedled Richard 
Imprisonment of John into a French alliance against their father Now 

Richard the that Richard Lion-heart was King of England, he was hostile 
Lion heart France, an enmity which both kings concealed when the 

pope entreated Frederick Barbarossa, Philip, and Richard to go on the Third 
Crusade, after Jerusalem had been captured by Saladin in 1187 The histoiy 
of the crusades is related in the next chapter Here it is only important to 
observe that soon after his arrival in the Holy Land, Philip II deserted 
Richard There was method in the French king’s disloyalty Once arrived 
home, Philip II began covertly to corrupt Richard’s vassals in France and to 
sow dragon’s teeth in Richard’s path 

Richard’s misfortune favored Philip beyond expectation When in the Holy 
Land Richard had bitterly quarrelled with Leopold of Austria, who had suc- 
ceeded to the command of the German forces after Frederick Fs death, and 
when later Richard returned westward via Venice, he had the ill luck to be 
shipwrecked on the Dalmatian coast of the Adriatic While endeavoring to 
travel onward in disguise through the adjacent Austrian territory he was 
recognized and delivered to Leopold, who clapped him into prison and 
notified Emperor Henry VI and King Philip II of his capture 
Henry VI demanded an enormous ransom of England for Richard’s 
release When the sum was finally raised, the French king persuaded 
Henry VI to increase the demand m order to protiact Rich- 
imprisonment in defiance of the protestations of the 
pope The whole sum amounted to seventy thousand marks 
— about $3,000,000 in modern currency When at last Richazd arrived m 
England in March, 1194, he stayed for little more than a month He was 
in danger of losing Normandy Already Touraine and Maine were half- 
occupied by French forces By the middle of July the latter were driven out 
and Richard then began to erect with furious speed the great Ch&teau Gaillard 
on a height on the Seme above Rouen in order to protect Normandy Richard 
Lion-heart was no administrator, but he was a consummate soldier and a 


really great military engineer Until this time Europe had never seen so 
stupendous a castle It covered acres of ground, its walls were from eight to 
fourteen feet thick, it was protected by seventeen bastions and towers and 
triple lines of outworks between which lay deep moats It was impregnable 
to everything except treason or starvation The English king had learned 
a good deal about military architecture, some of it of Saracenic device, when 
in the East. Leaving the Chateau Gaillard^ with a garrison under Richard 
Dc Lacy, Richard I passed into Poitou where the French king’s fine hand had 
instigated a rebellion. There he was mortally wounded by a shot from a cross- 


It was completed Within a year, the whole plan and erection having 
foeten ihe he $o admired it that he exclaimed “Is not my 

daughter of %year old a saucy castle?*’ fille/*) 
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bow before the castle of Chalus-Chabrol and died of gangrene on March 
28, 1199 

Richard was succeeded by his youngest brother John (1199-1216), who 
inherited his father’s licentiousness without his force of character and in a 
military capacity was as timid as his brother had been brave 
John has the worst reputation of all the English kings, and 
probably deserves it, though it is to be remembered that all 
the historians of the time were clerics, and for much of his reign John was 
m bitter conflict with the Church In addition to being licentious and timid, 
John was ingemously and malevolently cruel, not merely brutal His saving 
graces were pleasant manners when he wished to be mannerly and a certain 
fondness for books and art His mother, Queen Eleanor, indulged him and 
neither Archbishop Hubert Walter, nor William the Earl Marshal, could 
restrain him 

England and Normandy at once accepted John But the Angevin provinces, 
Anjou, Touraine, Maine, and Brittany, supported by the French king, 
acknowledged John’s nephew Arthur of Brittany Young 
Prince Arthur and above two hundred nobles and knights 
endeavored to get possession of the County of Poitou, which 
belonged to Queen Eleanor Though she was at this time eighty years old, 
Eleanor took the field, and captured Arthur and his sister Eleanor and the 
whole body of their partisans on July 31, 1202 Arthur was sent to Rouen 
where King John was, and although no particulars are known, there can 
be no reasonable doubt that his uncle secretly murdered him, probably with 
his own hand '■ 

The failure of the movement in favor of Arthur stirred Phihp Augustus, 
who hitherto had been watchfully awaiting events, to action It is widely 
believed that the French king’s policy towards John was p^,i,p a„„exes 
undertaken in order to avenge the murder of Arthur This is English temtoiy 
not so. Phihp II was not a sentimentahst, moreover, no legal 
proof that John had murdered him was available, and Philip II was not the 
man to proceed incautiously, without legal warrant But Kmg John had 
given him ground for legal action In 1200 John had married Isabel of Angou- 
who was betrothed to Hugh of Lusignan, John’s vassal In ecclesiastical 
law betrothal was half equivalent to marriage and could not be dissolved 
without the authority of the Church Moreover, John was guilty of a grave 
mjury to his own vassal, who appealed, as he had the right to do, to John’s 
ovejrlord, no less a person than the King of France Philip Augustus saw his 
chance and summoned John to appear before his court m Pans to show 
cause why he should not be condemned for "failure of justice’’ {defectum 
jusUttae) towards Ijis vassal. John was on the horns of a dilemma- He was 

^ Arthur’s sister was imprisoned in England until her death m 1241 Many of the 
other prisoners were reputedly starved to death 
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certainly guilty of a serious breach of feudal law, Philip was his suzerain, 
if he went to Pans he would be declared guilty and be in the hands of the 
French king But John ignored the citation, and the case went by default 
against him In feudal law the severest penalty an overlord could inflict upon 
a recalcitrant vassal was to deprive him of his fief 
Europe was astonished when in 1204 the King of France declared that the 
King of England had forfeited the provinces of Normandy, Anjou, Touraine, 
- Maine, and Poitou, and half of the Angevin “empire” in 

Fnghsh France was annexed to the French crown At a single stroke, 

possessions Philip II doubled the territory of the French monarchy, his 

military and financial resources, and the royal power England still held 
Gmenne and Gascony in the southwest of tie French kingdom, but they 
could now only be reached by sea All the territory between the Channel and 
the Loire River had been lost to England The English loss of Normandy^ 
and the adjacent provinces was an event of some importance m medieval 
history 

In the next year (1205) the memorable conflict of King John with the 
English Church and the papacy, which soon also involved him with the 
baronage, began When the Archbishop of Canterbury died, 
wthUe papacy monks of Christ Church, the electoral body for election 

of an aichbishop, chose their prior John demurred, foi he 
had another m mind for the office Both nominations were set aside by 
Innocent III, who designated Stephen Langton, a great churchman, the 
monks of Canterbury accepted Stephen, for which John expelled them and 
seized their property Thereupon the pope placed England under interdict, 
and in retaliation John seized the goods of all the clergy who obeyed it, and 
did not spare the Jews either In 1212 Innocent III, as Gregory VII had done 
before in Germany, absolved all Englishmen from their allegiance to the king, 
and authorized Philip 11 of France to invade England The country fell into 
anarchy Highway robbery abounded The Channel and the Irish Sea were 
infested with pirates The Welsh ravaged the marches, and King John pre- 
pared to invade Wales but desisted when warned by his daughter Joan, who 
afterwards married Alexander II of Scotland, that his barons were plotting 
to betray him into the hands of the French 
By 1213 the issue acquired European dimension and became telescoped with 
mternational problems Innocent III, as has been pointed out in chapter xix, 
Anglo German repudiated the Emperor Otto IV and elevated young 

league against Frederick 11 against him At the same time the pope was in 

conflict with John of England, who was Otto IV’s uncle 
This drew Innocent III and Philip Augustus together, while John and Otto 


^ The French conquest was consummated when Chateau Gaillard surrendered 
after teiji months of si^e, the mpst heroic example of the siege of a castle m the 
Nfiddle Ages when the garrison was reduced to starvation 
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IV formed an alliance, which was joined by the Count of Flanders, who 
dreaded French invasion For Philip II coveted Walloon Flanders, and had 
already seized Bruges Although John could not take the field abroad be- 
cause of his troubles at home, he was the brains of the Anglo-Gcrman-Flemish 
league He saw that without French support Innocent III was powerless The 
defeat of France would not only weaken the pope, but might also compel 
Philip II to restore some, or all, of the former provinces of England in France, 
which John had lost m 1204 


The great battle, which like Alexander’s sword cut many Gordian knots, 
was fought on July 27, 1214, at Bouvines, not many leagues from another 
great international combat — Waterloo, with this difference, 


that Bouvines was a French victory French historians have 

1 1 1 t 11 Routines 

unanimously regarded Bouvines as a milestone on the road 


to the formation of modern France, the first truly national achievement 
Philip Augustus ventured on a stroke of great boldness, seeing that his adver- 
saries outnumbered him by two or three to one The Allies — the English in 
their ranks represented by a contingent under John’s half-brother, Salisbury — 
lay like a boar in a swampy thicket, protected by the marshy valley of the 
Scheldt River and the great forests between Valenciennes and Tournai In 


an effort to surprise them or rout them out of their lair, the French marched 


swiftly from Peronne, ma Douai, across the bridge over the Marcq at Bou- 


vines to Tournai The route, like the batde itself, was dictated entirely by the 
terrain It followed high plateaus between marsh and forest, and was in fact 


marked by Roman roads It was the sole passage into Flanders hereabouts at 
this epoch — and indeed until the canalization of the rivers and shrmkage 
of the marshy area in modern times The enemy was in fact not surprised 
and did not move except to shift to his right to bar the passage One of his 


knights advised Philip to withdraw as if m panic, in the hope of drawing 
the enemy after him on to the plateau east of Bouvines, which favored the 
French cavalry Philip doubted if the enemy would follow, but thought it 
best to retreat m any case The emperor decided to pursue, and the head of 
the French army was actually over the bridge at Bouvines when word came 
to Philip that his rear-guard was heavily engaged The battle was therefore 
fought as the king’s adviser had hoped, on the plateau Philip II owed the 
victory less to his feudal cavalry than to the mihtia of the French towns It 
was the second mstance — the battle of Legnano in 1176 was the first — when 


burgher infantry had prevailed over feudal cavalry 
With what anxiety John awaited news from Flanders may be imagined 
John was near Rochelle m Poitou whither he had come in the spring, for it 
was part of the strategy of the coalition to attack the French 
provinces from the west while the king was far away along 
the northeast border of his dominions In October King John 
was back ‘HI London, a sadder but not a wiser man Perhaps John would not 
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have ventured to go abroad if it had not been for the fact that the minatory 
policy of Innocent III had had some effect upon him In face of threatened 
Flench invasion and the opposition of the English baronage in May, 1213, 
John had reconciled himself with the Church On May 13 he did homage 
to Pandulph, the papal legate, for his dominions to the pope Innocent III 
was cnfoiang the doctrine which Gregory VII had declared, that the kings 
of Euiope were papal vassals and their realms vassal kingdoms of the papacy 
The barons of England, led by Archbishop Langton, who although the 
highest churchman in the kingdom, would not follow the political philosophy 
Magna Cmta pop^j took courage from John’s defeat at Bouvines, and 

mestedjiom on November 20, 1214, presented a formal demand for ledress 
of certain specified grievances Though the document was 
couched in the language of petition, practically it amounted to a demand 
The king fenced for time in hope of dividing his opponents Late in the 
spring, as John continued to temporize, the baions in assembled airay and 
under arms entered London On June 15, 1215, at Runnymeade near Wind- 
sor, John was brought to bay and compelled to concede the Great Charter 
(Magna Carta) He had no intention of keeping his oath He expected mer- 
cenaries fiom Flandeis and withdrew to the Kentish coast to meet them 
They arrived in September and the king with the new forces began to 
ravage the estates of the barons At the same time Innocent III, John’s ally, 
annulled Magna Carta and excommunicated the barons Once again England 
was in a condition of civil war King John was far fiom being at the end 
of his resources He had many partisans, besides the mercenaries, die moral 
approbation of the pope, and kept himself in resources plundering the prop- 
erties of the barons, stupping the countryside and holding up towns for 
ransom Not even Church property was spared. So desperate was the barons’ 
cause that they sent a hurried appeal for help to Philip II, who in the sum- 
mer of 1216 sent over die Crown Prince Lotus 
A map of King John’s itinerary in this year would be interesting In Janu- 
ary, 1216, he was on the Scottish border, in the spring he was on the Kentish 
coast prepared to resist Louis’s landing, on September 22 he captured Lincoln, 
on OctoW 9 Lynn was taken, he lost much of his baggage and tieasure 
whde skirting the shore of the Wash two days later, was seized with illness 
from over-cating npe peaches and drinking new cider soon afterwards, and 
died at Newark on October 19 

There has been much misunderstanding with regard to the nature of 
Magna Carta The student must be warned against the injection of the idea 
of “democracy” mto the document Democracy was not a 
J^e'lieval ideal, or even a working factor in medieval life 
Medieval men — clergy, baronage, and burghers alike— 

, ^M^kd for “rights” and “privileges,” for something better than and superior 
me lot.ol the masses of the people Certainly to endeavor to exclude one’s 
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neighbor from equality with one’s self is not a democratic ideal or a demo- 
cratic practice It is true that modern democracy has imbibed some medieval 
ideas, such as the principle of no taxation without representation and the 
]ury system, i e , that a man may not be deprived of life, liberty, or property, 
or suffer imprisonment without due process of law and the judgment of his 
peers, but these principles antedated by centuries the birth of modern de- 
mocracy Furthermore, even these ideas are not expressed in the Great Charter 
and were of later development “It did not assure trial by jury nor taxation by 
parliament A regular scheme of taxation to meet ordinary expenses of gov- 
ernment was as yet unknown As for the representative idea of parhament, 
even had the king been willing, the barons almost certainly would have 
opposed It 

Magna Carta was a feudal document it was an enlargement of the corona- 
tion oaths, it demanded adherence on the king’s part to recognized feudal 
principles and practices which the barons asserted to be their histone rights 
and privileges “It was a statement of custom, or of what was regarded as a 
legitimate restatement of custom Much of it had long been needed, 
some of it restates earlier legislation, all of it was consistent with tradition 
Even the “security clause,” by which John was compelled to recognize the 
right of the barons to rebel in event of misgovernment by him, contained 
nothing new For the right of a vassal to rebel against his lord in case of 
failure to do justice was inherent in the political theory and the practice of 
feudalism In a crude form Magna Carta expressed the idea of limited mon- 
archy, of feudal nature For feudalism was a combination of rights and 
duties, It was a contractual form of government in which king and barons 
were mutually bound to perform certain specified services and to fulfill cer- 
tain specified responsibilities Magna Carta aimed far more to correct 
abuses, such as the selling of justice, unlawful seizure of property, illegal 
arrest, unjust taxation, tyranny, cruel forest laws, and to restore old histone 
“liberties” (the Laws of Edward the Confessor were a symbol of these) than 
to assert new principles of law and government In sum, Magna Carta was an 
aristocratic document The towns, notably London, sustained the barons’ 
demands because their trade was injured by John’s rapacity and the civil 
war The masses of the common people of England were inarticulate and no 
one gave them a thought 

One last remark Langton, after the pope’s intervention to protect John, 
had to steer his way with caution and to be formally neutral, though he 
sympathized with the barons, and to him m particukr the clause concerning 
“due process of law”' may be ascribed But the real credit for the achievement 
of Magna Carta must be given to the barons, and most of all to the northern 
barons who were the originators of the movement. Once more we see the 

^ W A Morns, Consmuttond of Mgland to 1216, p 399 

^ F W Powxcke, Stephen Langton^ 122 
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sectionalism which divided England in the reign of William the Conqueror 
and of Stephen, it is to recur again in ensuing years 

This chapter may be terminated with some reflections on the last years of 
the reign of King Philip Augustus of France The first half of his reign 
(1180-1204) was, as we have seen, one of political and tern- 
tonal expansion which reached its climax in the acquisition 
of the English provinces in the north of France — Normandy, 
Anjou, Touraine, Maine, and Poitou The second part of his reign (1204-1224) 
was spent in consolidation of these territories with the royal domain and the 
development of administrative institutions of the crown The two processes 
were inseparably related 

Philip’s first important administrative innovation was made in 1190, in an- 
ticipation of his departure for the Holy Land This was the creation of the 
bailiffs When he came to the throne, the local officials of the monarchy were 
(he provosts {prSvdts) and their subordinates, vicars and beadles in the towns 
These officers collected the royal incomes and administered local justice 
Experience showed that the provosts abused their authoiity and further 
needed to be checked because of the tendency of all feudal offices to become 
hereditary, and thereby independent of the royal authority Offices were 
bought and sold, willed and devised by testament, and passed into the hands 
of new possessors by mairiage A certain degree of control of the tyianny 
and exactions of the provosts was exercised by the king’s seneschal, one of 
the high officials of the court But this supervision by a single person whose 
office was a fief of honor and not a mere occupancy at the king’s pleasure, 
and who himself was a noble with iich estates which diverted him fiom the 
king’s interest, was not effective Accordingly, in 1190, Philip 11 combined a 
number of adjacent pi Svdt€S into a larger circuit called a bailiwick {batllage)^ 
the official over which was called a baihfl {batik) He was a royal appointee 
and was paid a fixed salary instead of the ancient custom of collecting fees, 
which was always a temptation for tyranny and petty graft The bailiff was 
at once the local political, judicial, fiscal, and military agent of the monarchy 
in the royal domain only. The French king had no power to extend the 
royal authority into the gieat fiefs of the realm France was not a united 
country like Norman England, where the king’s authority was all-prevalent; 
yet in a smaller sphere the institution of the bailiffs was not unlike the Eng- 
lish sheriffs 


The most important administrative change effected by Philip II, however, 
was m, the working of the central government The chief organ was the cuna 
ThhptVs the royal court, as has been Said m a previous chapter 

aiimmtrmvc Tiiis was a loose body composed of such bishops and great 

retmns nobks as happened to be in Pans, a number of the king’s 

vasj^ (small barons whom the king could easily control), the princes of the 
blood, and the diicf officials of the court— seneschal, butler, chamherlam, 
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and above all, the chancellor, who was always a churchman This cuna was 
at once an advisory council, a legislative body, and a court of justice Its func- 
tions were varied, it had no fixed seat, though the preference of the king 
for Pans made that city the usual place of its sessions The increase of the 
authority and power of the crown reduce the importance of the feudal and 
clerical element in the cuna regis Two factors were responsible for this 
feudal decline* One of these was the formation of a lawyer class imbued 
with the ideas of royal prerogative arising horn the revived study of the 
Roman law, the other was a development of a distinction m the membership 
of the court itself — the peers The one was the natural result of the right 
of the king to summon to the assembly such of his subjects as he chose, the 
other a corollary of the principle of trial by equals The fost led to the growth 
of a corps of techmcally trained judges, the second to the formation of a group 
of preferred high nobles whose rank, wealth, political influence were utilized 
by the king for the coercion of a resdess and reckless feudality, impatient of 
being controlled 

The enormous increase in the military resources of the French crown by 
the annexation of the former English fiefs, the nobles in which became French 
vassals after 1204, is self-evident But the financial resources 
thus acquired must also be considered As William the Con- 
queror had made the Domesday survey and Henry Plantag- 
enet had utilized the sworn inquisition in order to acquire information with 
regard to the value of the lands and property of his subjects, so Philip 
Augustus instituted a series of inquests in his new possessions in order to 
find out the nature and extent of lus resources Some of these records have 
survived, but unfortunately nothing so full as the Domesday Boo\ It is not 
possible to make a map of the royal domain or to determine the annual 
receipts in Philip IPs reign But one figure which has come down is in itself 
significant An old manuscript found in 1879 reveals that Louis VII in his 
last years hardly disposed of 19,000 hvres per month, whereas m 1223 Philip 
II had a daily income of 1,200 livresj or nearly double his father’s revenue 

Pans became the most splendid city in Christian Europe in the reign of 
Philip II He built the oldest unit of the palace of the Louvre, he laid down 
the first pavement in Pans, he founded the University of 
Pans in 1200 The magnificent cathedral of Notre Dame was 
begun in 1182 and completed in the first quarter of the next 
century ^ Another reflection of the grandeur of the reign is found in hterature 
It was the dehght of the literary men, who formed part of the court of Phihp 
Augustus, to compare him with Charlemagne The lost poem Karohd was 
an elaborate comparison of Charles the Great to Phihp II, and the Phtlhptd, 
a long poetical work by William the Breton, abounds with allusions to the 

^ For a full and vivid description of Pans, see P M* Ppwicke, Stephen Lan^on, 
23 ^ 25 , 
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romantic connection of the French monarchy with the past history of Charle- 
magne and even of Rome and Greece The Roman law legists, too, attributed 
to Ae French kings the powers of the Roman emperors 
In the last years of Philip IPs reign (1207-1215) the south of France was 
rent by the Albigensian Crusade, an armed expedition instigated by Pope 
Innocent III to suppress the Catharist heresy in the County of 
Toulouse It only indirectly concerned King Philip, though its 
ultimate influence upon the French monarchy in the reign of 
his grandson was immense That history, however, is better considered in the 
chapter upon the Church and the papal monarchy m the thirteenth century 

BYZANTINE EMPERORS DURING CRUSADES 


1059 Constantine X 

fMichael VII 

|Romanus IV (co ruler with Michael VII ) 

1078 Niccphorus III 

1081 Alexius I, Comnenus 

1118 John H 

1143 Manuel I 

1180 Alexius II 

1183 Andronicus I 

1185 Isaac II 

1195 Alexius III 

1203 Isaac II (restored) and Alexius IV 

THE LATIN EMPERORS 

1204 Baldwin I 

1205 Henry 

1217 Peter 

1221 Robert 

1^28 ’ Baldwin II 
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1185 
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1205 

1216 
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1228 
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Chapter XXII 


THE CRUSADES THE LATIN ORIENT AND ISLAM 

The word “crusades” is applied to the military expeditions made from the 
end of the eleventh century to the end of the thirteenth by armed forces of 
the European nations, under the instigation of the popes, 
for the recovery of Jerusalem apd the Holy Land from 
Mohammedan possession There were eight great expedi- 
tions, and many lesser enterprises Not all of them, however, were directed 
towards Palestine Two were against Egypt, one against Constantinople, and 
one attacked Tunis in North Africa 

Like all great and protracted historical events the roots of the movement 
are to be traced deep down into the past, and the sources or 
origins are of various nature As early as the fourth century we 
find Christian pilgrims in great numbers going to the 
Holy Land to visit Jerusalem, Bethlehem, and other sacred places The short 
occupation of Palestine by the Persians in 614, and the permanent conquest 
of the country by the Mohammedans after 638 did not arrest the pilgrimages 
In the seventh century Arcult, and m the eighth century Willibald, both 
Englishmen — to mention only the most eminent pilgrims — travelled 
through Syria, Palestine, and Egypt (where the principal sights were the 
anaent monasteries in the desert) without molestation Charlemagne made 
a treaty with Harun-al-Rashid, the great Khalif of Baghdad, which assured 
free access to the Holy City to western Christians, and built a hospital at 
Jerusalem This peaceful condition continued through the mnth and tenth 
centuries. 

The change came in the eleventh century, both in the status of Christians 
going to Mohammedan lands, and in the spint of western Europe In lOlQ 
the mad Khahf Hakem of Egypt, who ruled Palestme, ' 
destroyed the Church of the Holy Sepulchre The act shocked 
Christendom. In the eleventh century the whole Moslem 
world, whose advance had been held m check smee the Frankish repulse of 
Spamsh Mohammedanism between 732 and 759 by Charles Martel and Pepin, 
began a new aggression. Furthermore, a new comphcation ensued when a 
frti-m>dahlf» people appeared in western Asia — the Turcomans or Sdjuk 
Turks, 

j The Scljuk Turks were onginaliy a subject tribe of the Khan of Turkj^^ 
whose chief was na!mc^ Seljuq ibn Yakak. They migrated to Transosdana 
'•r * 375 
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and gradually drifted down upon the frontier of the Baghdad Khalifate 
They embraced Mohammedanism, and, being redoubtable warriors, they en- 
tered into military service under the khalifs, as the Germans 
done in the Roman Empire These Turks at- 
tained the mastery of the khalif’s army, when Togrul Beg, 
their chief, was made generalissimo m 1058 At this time Islam was no longer 
homogeneous The Mohammedan world was broken up into separate and 
warring principalities all the way from India to Spam The religion of Islam, 
too, had deterioiated Now with the coming of the Seljuk Turks Moham- 
medanism in the eleventh century experienced a great political and religious 
revival which infused it with the spirit and the energy of the century of its 
first conquests Contemporary historians of Europe naturally disparaged the 
Seljuk Turks and gave them the bad name which is still undeservedly 
attached to them and their successors, the Ottoman Tuiks Actually, they 
revived Islam and achieved great success in art and learning by fostering 
culture and founding universities 

The Christian kingdom of Armenia, which was a buffer state between the 
Baghdad Khalifate and the Byzantine Empire, was threatened by the 
Seljuks If it weie taken, then all Asia Minor would be open 
to Turkish invasion In 1071 the Byzantine Emperor Romanus 
was disastrously beaten by the Turks under Alp Arslan at 
Manzikert near Lake Van The effect was tremendous Armenia was 
conquered and extinguished, all Asia Minor was over-run and a Seljuk 
state established with its capital at Iconium ^ Asia Minor was reduced to a 
waste When the crusaders came along m 1097 the land was still so devastated 
that the armies almost perished of famine The Turkish capture of Damascus 
and all Syria followed in 1075, and that of Antioch in 1085 Almost simuk 
taneously Mohammedan Spain was invaded from Africa by a fanatical and 
mihtary Moslem host, the Almoravides (1087-92), whose chieftain usuiped the 
office and power of the Cordovan Khalifate From Egypt, Tunis, and Algiers 
Mohammedan fleets began a new aggression m the Mediterranean, en- 
dangered shipping and harned the coast of Europe This tremendous religious 
and military surge forward of the whole Mohammedan world against 
Christendom was of the nature of an Islamic crusade before the Christian 
crusades began 

Under these tense conditions the temper of western Europe grew sharper 
The eleventh century was an age of profound religious emotionalism, of 
« . which there are many evidences — revivalism, new orders of 

ptl$nmagcsmd monks, church building, increased veneration of saints and 
crus(t4et sacred relics, etc* There was an increase in the number of 

pilgrimages There were twelve pilgrimages in the ninth century, sixteen 

called the Shltanate of Roum, from '’*Ro(u)niania,** a term by which 
was commonly designated, and regularly so called by Innocent IIL 
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in the tenth — and 117 in the eleventh! Moreover, instead of small groups 
of knights and nobles, these pilgrim bands of the eleventh century were com- 
posed of thousands In 1065 Bishop Gunther of Bamberg led a host of 11,000 
With these gigantic pilgrimages must also be associated the frequency 
of expeditions by mihtary adventurers in western Europe The Norman 
seizure of southern Italy and Sicily and the other Norman 
Conquest by William the Conqueror were great and success- 
ful armed expeditions What had been done in Italy and England might be 
done m Syria and the Holy Land, with the added advantage of doing God’s 
service against the Infidel Actual crusades on a small scale already were 
customary in Spain, whither thousands of French knights, most of them 
Normans, it is to be noticed, flocked to the aid of the Kings of Castile and 
Aragon and where the shrine of St James at Compostella was second only 
to Jerusalem and Rome in popularity Thus was Toledo recovered in 1085 
and Valencia in 1094 A papal legate was with the army of the Christians m 
Spam in the campaign of 1064 The bulk of the volunteers from abroad in 
Spain were Frenchmen William of Aquitaine and Raymond of St Gilles, 
who afterwards went on the First Crusade, were conspicuous The use of 
parish militia in the Peace of God and the Truce of God had long familiarized 
the common people of Europe with the use of arms for a righteous cause, and 
what cause could be }uster than the attempt to recover the Holy Sepulchre 
Giegory VII had slight interest in the “crusades” in Spam, but he was the 
first to suggest the idea of an armed expedition under papal auspices for 
the recapture of the Holy Land, and incidentally, to reumte the Greek and 
the Latin Churches The pope had the nucleus of an army for this enterprise 
in his own»mihtary force m Rome, which was recruited not only from the 
papal vassals but from mercenaries and volunteers 
The crusading idea was further stimulated by the increasing popularity 
of the military saints, notably St George The Chanson de Roland, the earliest 
French epic poem, based on Charlemagne’s Spanish cam- 
paign m 778 and the heroic death of Roland, the memory of ' ^ 

which had never died in France, and the Pelennage de Charlemagne, which 
IS even earlier, identified Charlemagne with wars against the Saracens 
Thus western Europe was familiar with the idea and, in some degree, 
with the practice of the crusades and its mood in perfect accord with the 
drift of events It required only the word of a consummate 
leader to fire Europe In 1095 Pope Urban II appealed to the ^ 

French, the most religious and the most militant nation, in 
probably the most influential speech ever made, at Clermont, to rescue the 
Holy Land and recover it for Christendom He appealed to every motive 
imaginable in the vast audience to religion, love of adventure among the 
feudality, commiercial opportunity for townsmen, liberation for the serf 
The response was instantaneous Authorized preachers were commissioned 
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to 5 pread the news and many self-appointed speakers, the most notorious of 
whom was Peter the Hermit, a Fleming from Amiens, harangued crowds in 
every market-place and cross-roads 

The upheaval brought such violent and sudden economic and social 
changes that it was of the nature of a revolution It was not long before the 
Rhine and the Danube valleys were glutted with wild, fanati- 

DestJttcuonof lawless bands of peasants streaming eastward, without 

ausaamgmob i ^ r t i i 

prepaiation, without means of sustenance, without knowl- 
edge of the roads, without arms except for home-made weapons Southern 
Germany, Hungaiy, the Christian Slav peoples of the Balkans, and the 
Jews in every city who were singled out by the fury of these beggarly bands, 
were all in consternation Wasted by hunger and disease and the hardships 
of the way, many of them destroyed by the outraged peoples through whose 
territories they passed like a desolating host, the survivors of this forlorn 
expedition under Peter the Hermit and Walter, a penniless German knight, 
finally reached Constantinople The Emperor Alexius speedily transported 
them across the Bosphoius, where shoitly afterwards almost all of them 
were destroyed by the Turks (July-October, 1096) But the mobster Peter 
escaped 

Two years elapsed before the mailed chivalry could be organized Each of 
the armies was separate, theie was neither unity of command nor homo- 
geneity of organization among them The fii st army was led by 
Cmsading mmtes Bouillon, Duke of Lower Lorraine, and his 


brothers Eustace and Baldwin of Boulogne The second army was under 
Count Robert of Flanders, the third was led by Robert of Normandy, son 
of William the Conqueror, and Count Stephen of Blois AIL these hosts 
advanced down the Danube From the south of France went Raymond of 
St Gilles, Count of Toulouse and Marquis of Provence The ciusade also 
attracted ^hemond and Tancred, the former the son, the latter the nephew 
of the redoubtable Robert Guiscard, who had once planned to conquei 
Constantinople Bohemoud was the most sagacious warrior and the only 
diplomat in the whole motley array. 

The Byzantine Emperor had looked upon the “Peasant Crusaders^^ with 
contempt But these feudal hosts from the West he regarded with alarm 


Crusaderd 

contemptuous 


They m turn looked upon Greek Chiistians as schismatics 
and little better than heretics, they despised the delicacy and 


attitude tomid 
Greeks 


refinement of Byzantine culture as frivolous and effemmate 
They envied the rich imperial territories and lucrative com- 


metce of Constantinople and gazed with wonder on the miles of palaces, the 
Keat squares m the city, the number and wealth of the churches, the vast 


1Kteer«lroat crowded with shipping. Fortunately for Constantinople, the 


Wsisi^^ WJfis did not arnve together, and as fast as they arrived, Emperor 
iM^feuS-'dcsipatched them across the strait Into the Mohammedan territory, 
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having first exacted a pledge from the leaders that whatever conquests they 
made should be held of him as vassal fiefs of the Byzantine Empire 

The first capture was Nicaea, once the place of the formation of the Nicene 
Creed, then capital of the Sultan Kilidj-Arslan Three days afterwards, in 
July, 1096, the fiist battle of the crusading epoch was fought 
and won by the prudence and prowess of Bohemond Then, 
instead of following the road along the coast of Asia Minor, 
where supplies and munitions could be carried by ships, the crusaders 
advanced straight across the high inland plateau of Asia Minor, a region of 
few towns, little pasturage and less water, and peopled by half-nomadic and 
warlike inhabitants The suffering and loss of men and animals were 
appalling Finally the crusaders reached the Kingdom of Little Armenia, 
which was founded by the remnant of Armenians who had survived after 
Manzikert, tucked in the corner of the Mediterranean around the Gulf of 
Alexandretta and commanding the famous Cilician Gates, the only defile 
through the Taurus Mountains, which since the wars of the Persians and the 
Greeks and Alexander the Great’s day had been a road of immense strategic 
importance ^ 

After a long rest m Little Armenia the crusaders resumed their march 
At Antioch for more than a year they were stopped and again suffered great 
privations Mutiny broke out, the leaders quarrelled, the 
papal legate Adhemar, Bishop of Puy, died of the plague, 

Emperor Alexius deliberately neglected to send supphes, 

Baldwin deserted and stormed and took Edessa, an Aramaic and Christian 
city on the upper Euphrates, which had never succumbed to Islam Then 
they besiegdd Antioch, and when (June 2, 1098) the garrison could no longer 
hold out, the great city was surrendered to Bohemond, who had secretly 
negotiated with the Turkish commander to that end behind the backs of his 
fellow-crusaders The massacre of Antioch on the part of the crusaders was 
ferocious Three days later the Emir Kerbogha arrived having spent weeks 
in endeavor to lecover Edessa first Again the ability of Bohemond saved 
the Christians What Baldwin and Bohemond had done, that Raymond of 
Toulouse also did He seized Tripoli below Antioch and rounded the 
territory about it into a third French principality in the East 

^ It is remarkable that of the two Transcaucasian Christian peoples whose long 
histones and cultures have been for many centuries so closely interwoven, the 
Armenians and the Georgians, only the former are known to western Europe 
except to scholars, although Georgia is the longest-lived kingdom in modern 
history The reason is partly because since their dispersal after the fall of the 
medieval Kingdom of Armenia, the Armemans had more contacts with the West, 
and partly because the Georgians, a proud, reserved and self-contained people, 
led an isolated national Ufe The Armemans are a people oriental in feature and 
complexion, while the Georgians are more European in appearance Georgia is 
now a part qf the TJ S S R The country contains some of the loveliest and most 
majestic scenery in the world 
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The residue of the enraged crusaders continued on towards Jerusalem, 
Godfrey being the only eminent leader left Robert of Normandy, Robert 
of Flanders, Hugh of Vermandois and Stephen of Blois had 
long since gone home From Jaffa (the port of Joppa of the 


New Testament) as a base the crusaders attacked Jerusalem Again there was 
a long siege which the decrepit Baghdad government did nothing to relieve 
Siegecraft, battering rams, and mangonels were sent out from Italy, chiefly 
from Venice, and finally Jerusalem was captured on July 15, 1099 Again the 


crusaders plunged into slaughter The butchery and pillage 


of the Holy City 


beggars language to describe Godfrey’s horse, according to an eye-witness, 
was fetlock deep m blood in the Porch of Solomon’s Temple In this baptism 
of blood the Kingdom of Jerusalem was established under rule of Godfrey 
who piously refused to take the title of king and dubbed himself Baron of 
the Holy Sepulchre Years elapsed, however, before all the strong places m 
Syria and Palestine were taken Tyre was not captured until 1124, and then 


only with the aid of the Venetian fleet 
In this initial stage of the crusades the leaders made a fatal blunder in 
failing to attack Damascus first, which if captured might have assured their 


ultimate retention of Jeiusalem A Latin king ruling from so 
central a location as Damascus could have enforced his 
authority throughout the kingdom far more easily than 
from Jerusalem, vs^hich was isolated in Palestine in the far south of the 
kingdom and away from the mam trade routes Moreover, from Damascus 
one could have thrown up a barrier of Chnstian power across the transit 
between the sea and the desert along the line of wluch the Moslems had to 
maintain their commumcations between the eastern and the western halves 


of Islam 

Under these conditions western Europe set up a kingdom formed of a 
string of feudal principalities in the Levant It was a strange phenomenon — 
a French feudal state implanted in lands two thousand miles 
away from the mother-country which had nothing in common 
with the Orient As a government the Kingdom of Jerusalem 
had all the weaknesses and vices, and none of the elements of strength and 
moral force inherent in the feudal system The cardinal political weakness 
of feudal government, elective monarchy, was instituted The crown was 
weaker than that of the Capetians kings of France when they were at the 
lowest ebb The great princes of the realm were stronger and more defiant 
than the greatest nobles of France of the French kmg 
Godfrey and his successors could not exact mihtary service from their 
vassals and th&defense of the Holy Land fell chiefly on the 
Knights of the Temple, a half-monastic, half-feudal order In * 

the spate of two hundred years Ae Templars had command- 
€ine$ in couAtry o£ Chnstfttidonii* nuinb^red 15,000 knights The 
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grandmaster took the title “ by grace o£ God/’ he reigned in, if not over, 
many kingdoms, his court was princely, his income regal, the pomp and 
circumstance of the grand priors was of similar magnificence Another 
military order was the Knights of the Hospital, which was a sworn body of 
nobles pledged to constant war against Islam The erection of those huge 
castles, remains of which are still visible at key-points m the country and along 
the eastern frontier, was chiefly due to these two orders No chateau in 
western Europe until Richard I built the Chateau Gaillard could compare 
m massiveness with the structures 

As soon as the conquest was achieved the Italian maritime cities, Venice, 
Genoa, Pisa, Amalfi, and later (French) Marseille, made a rush upon the 
port towns of Syria and Palestine, each eager to acquire 
LeTanTne°^aZ c^J^itnercial privileges — monopolies if possible — water front- 
age, and quarters m them Hitherto Venice had enjoyed 
almost the whole of this lucrative Levantine trade Now the commercial 
competition among die Mediterranean port cities, especially between Venice 
and Genoa, created a new factor in medieval history Sea-power, both 
mercantile and naval, was necessary to sustain and promote this new condi- 
tion The fatalities of the First Crusade showed that the effective way to 
preserve contact between West and East was by the sea, although it was 
not until Frederick Barbarossa lost his life on the Third Crusade that all 


Europe became convinced of it 

Life gradually was stabilized m die Christian Orient The Baghdad govern- 
ment was quiescent and verging upon collapse, Egypt was m much the 
same condition until the energy of both was restoied in the 
%hrmtmOnent twelfth century — we shall soon see how 

There were Moslems and oriental Christians whose religion 
was not recognized by either the Greek or the Roman Church, and Jews also, 
all these groups were regarded with dislike and suspicion by the French 
invaders, yet tolerated, for their labor and other services were necessary to the 
administration of the land and the conduct of business. Real crusaders soon 


almost ceased to arrive, but pilgrims so increased in number that the tourist 
trade was one of importance Commerce increased by leaps and bounds and 
the Italian cities which controlled the trade, waxed fat 


The effect of the Syrian climate and of oriental Christians upon the western 
stock ^ — the dwindling or extinction of families and the deterioration of the 


Decline of 
Emopean 


survivors both m physique and morale — is interesting 
to pbserve So rapid was the dechne of the Latin stock m the 
East rihat the fiefs of the kingdom constantly passed through 


heiresses to newcomers from the West The kingship ^as afflicted by 
mtoorlfies ,and rcgeaicies, owing to the deterioration of the dynasty under 


Itot of the Synan>^<»in. In spite of ecclesiastical prohibition, inter- 
SB^rik^ between’ the European ahd the native took place and in die next 
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generation a hybrid type of population, like the Eurasian in India, began to 
appear The westerners permanendy established in Syria and Palestine 
adopted oriental costumes, habits, food, furniture, and the most intelligent 
among them became polyglot, speaking Arabic and Syrian as readily as 
Flench Indeed, there are instances of ignorance of the French language in 
the thud generation of the crusaders Some Christians went over to Islam, 
but the reverse of this was not known Islamites are hardly ever converted 
to another religion 

After the tremendous upheaval of the First Crusade, Western Europe seems 
to have felt a certain sense of lassitude and became engrossed in its own 
immediate affaiis once more Even the Christian princes 
in the East were so interested in consolidating their princi- 
pahties that they left the fighting along the border to the 
Templars and Hospitallers and were indifferent to an ominous change which 
transpired in the Islamic world This was the secession of the Emir of Mosul 
from the Baghdad Khalifate and the formation of a strong, new, and inde- 
pendent Mohammedan principality, whose capital was Damascus, which 
extended along the whole frontier of the Kingdom of Jerusalem Hitherto 
the success of the crusaders had been not a litde due to the divided political 
condition in the Khalifate in which the provincial governors or emirs usurped 
local authority much as the dukes and counts had done in the Carolingian 
Empire in the ninth century Indeed, there is a parallel between the dissolu- 
tion of the Frankish Empire and that of the Baghdad Khalifate 

Thus it happened in 1144 that the kingdom of the crusaders was caught 
off Its guard when Noor-ed-Deen made a sudden onslaught and captured 
Edessa The news of this disaster threw the West into con- Bernard 
sternation St Bernard, a French Cistercian monk and a great preaches Secon£ 
preacher, preached a new crusade, and fired Europe again as 
Urban II had fired it before He stampeded — for that is the word — Louis 
VII of France and Conrad III of Germany into the expedition Both armies, 
though separately, passed down the Danube, across Hungary and the Balkan 
peninsula to Constantinople The German army was nearly annihilated by 
the Sultan of Iconium and the residue of it which got back to Nicaea con- 
tinued by sea Meanwhile, Louis VII prudently followed the coast road of 
Asia Minor The two sovereigns made an unsuccessful attack upon Damascus 
and saw the most of their armies perish of hunger and disease The loss of 
Jerusalem m 1187, the collapse of the Kingdom of Jerusalem as a feudal state, 
the disaster of Hattin, the ultimate loss of the Levant, may all be attnbutcd 
to the failure of the Second Crusade to take Damascus in 1148 The Second 
Crusade was a complete failure and both kings returned filled with shame 

The solitary fuccess in the tragic fiasco of the Second Crusade was the siege 
and sack of Lisbon m Portugal by a mixed company of Flemings, Lorramers, 
and Englishmen who sbt out in the spring of 1147 m neatly two hundred 
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vessels for the Holy Land, intending to bear assistance to the Germans and 
the French The episode was important for the history of the Spanish penin- 
sula, but had nothing to do with the Holy Land At this 
Sack of Lisbon King of Portugal, Alfonso, son of Duke Henry 

of Burgundy, was carving out his kingdom, still mostly in the hands of the 
Moors, and the capture of Lisbon was all-important to him Alfonso had some 
difficulty in persuading these ‘‘crusaders” to postpone their original project 
and give him aid In a characteristically mixed mood of piety and plunder 
they declared that “it would be more profitable if they should sail past the 
coast of Spain and then extort much easy money from the merchant vessels 
of Africa and (Moslem) Spam, and that, besides, the wind at that season 
was very favorable for voyagers to Jerusalem” It was only after the king 
had solemnly sworn to yield all the spoils to the crusaders that they consented 
to lay siege to Lisbon The total force of the besiegers does not seem to have 
been more than 13,000 On the other hand, the population of Lisbon is said 
to have numbered 150,000, without counting women and children, but 
including refugees from Santarem, Cmtra, Almada and Palmela, and mer- 
chants from all parts of Spain and Africa The men of Cologne and the 
Flemings began the plunder of the city, but the Normans and the English 
soon got their full share of the loot, too After a siege of seventeen weeks the 
town was taken on October 24, 1147 The real victory was that of the English 
The first Bishop of Lisbon was an Englishman, Gilbert of Hastings, and an 
alliance was made between Portugal and England which has lasted for nearly 
eight hundred years 

Again, a generation elapsed before there was another crusade The com- 
merce of Vemce, Genoa and Pisa, the Lombard cities, Marseille and a host 
of lesser towns with the Levant enormously mci eased 
and western Europe indulged in luxuries of which it 
had never before dreamed But for the rest, the West was 
interested in its own high politics The rulers of the Kingdom of Jerusalem 
seemed to have learned nothing from experience The Mohammedan 
pnncipahty of Damascus grew m strength and extent of sway under the 
great Salah-ed-Deen or Saladin who conquered and annexed Egypt, so that 
Ae Kingdom of Jerusalem was threatened on both its East and its South 
The Kingdom of Jerusalem was shaped somewhat hke an hour-glass and 
Damascus lay like a spearhead opposite to its narrowest part In 1187 Saladin 
drove through at this fragile pomt, cut the realm in two, recaptured Jerusalem 
and Acre, and recovered much of the territory of the northern principalities, 
AH that remained of Chnstian domination in the Orient was limited to the 
toast region of Annoch and Tripoli The realm of the crusaders was almost 
obliterated. ^ 

The ^pacy beni; every effort towards a new crusade. Its propaganda was 
elak^ately organised, i|s preachers were praeftwd orators, The pressure 
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brought to bear upon the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa, Philip Augustus 

of France, and Richard the Lion-hearted of England to lead the expedition 

was enormous, though it should be said that Frederick and Richard needed 

D 7 ^ j no persuasion, for the glamour of the enterprise appealed 

Papal pi opaganda f Ar iT- vi 

foi anoihei to them As for the French king, as has been pointed out, 

attsade wtnt because he wanted to get Richard out of the way 

in order that he might seize Noimandy, and Richard, for all his impulsive- 
ness, would not go unless Philip II would go also 
The influence of sea-power is clearly manifested in the Third Crusade 
Phihp Augustus and Richard both went by sea Only Frederick followed 
the old route via Constantinople and Asia Minor The 
Germans started first, but the emperor was drowned in 
the crossing of a river m Cilicia and the command devolved upon Leopold 
of Austria After the German army reached the Holy Land, they organized 
a military order, the Teutonic Knights 
Richard stopped at Cyprus His wife, Berengaria, had been rudely treated 
by Isaac Comnenus, who had usurped the government of the island 
In revenge, Richard invaded and conquered Cyprus m 
Cypitts Having made Isaac Comnenus prisoner and 


reduced all the fortresses, Richard continued his journey to the Holy Land, 
leaving garrisons at Nicosia, the capital, and other important points However, 
he found that English retention of Cyprus required moie troops than he 
could spare, and so he sold the island to the Templars for 100,000 byzants 
But the Templars renounced their title, having discovered that it diminished 
their forces m Palestine Richard then handed Cyprus over to Guy de 
Lusignan, a foimer King of Jerusalem who had lost his kingdom in the 
fatal Battle of Hiitm m 1187 Guy took possession of his new acquisition in 
1193, and contented himself with the title of “Seigneur ” The more august 
tide of “King*’ was first assumed by his brother and successor Amaury 
(1194-1205), who took oath of allegiance to the Emperor Henry VI Cypius 
thus became an imitation French feudal society and miniature French couit, 
In 1489 Catenna de Cornaro, widow of the last king, abdicated and made 


over the kingdom to Venice It was lost to the Turks in 1570 The papacy 
had established four dioceses m Cyprus, the sees of which were at Nicosia, 


Paphos, Limassol, and Famagusta The last became an immensely rich com- 
mercial port The clergy of the Greek Church in the island were not per- 
mitted to rcsid#in the cathedral cities, but were confined to small towns 


and villages 

To return to the Third Crusade. In due time the French and English fleets 
arrived before Acre, which was at once besieged After Richard and Leopold 
quarrelled in the trenches around the beleaguered aty, the 
teft for home. Then Philip II deserted and left 
^^ard in the lurch to fight against Saladm The Lion-hearted performed 
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prodigies of futile valor and committed great atrocities — at one time he 
slaughtered 2,700 prisoners in cold blood — but it was all in vain Saladin 
was too formidable a foe, and far more generous and humane than the 
English “hero ” He had spared the population when he captured Jerusalem 
m 1187, he was never guilty of the atrocities which Richard committed 
As a soldier he outgeneralled his antagonist m every engagement, for Saladin 
was both a tactician and a strategist, whereas Richard was a mere swash- 
buckler in the field, though a good military engineer and an adept in siege- 
craft Twice Richard was compelled to turn back from Jerusalem The only 
achievement of the Third Crusade was the recapture of Acre and possession of 
a narrow strip of coast between it and Jaffa, all that remained of the Kingdom 
of Jerusalem, which survived as a Christian principality until 1291 
Christian Europe, especially the papacy, felt the humiliation of the failure 
of the Third Crusade There were many loud protests and accusations The 
professional preachers of the crusades were too prejudiced 
to admit that Saladin was a greater soldier than his antagonists Tht'^d 

had been Chiistian Europe searched for a scapegoat to 
blame for the disaster and pitched upon the Byzantine government and its 
emperor as the authoi of the calamity Ever since the founding of Con- 
stantinople and the separation of the East from the West, political, religious, 
and cultural antagonism had existed between the West and the East From 
the inception of the crusades, Byzantium had looked upon them with 
suspicion and had sometimes connived with Moslem princes agamst the 
crusaders All this accumulated heritage of jealousy, suspicion, and resentment 
bore fruit in the Fourth Crusade in 1204 
Innocent III soon after he took office renewed the movement for another 
ciusade to wipe out the humiliation of western Christendom It was evident 
that only a naval expedition could succeed, if the Holy Land cmsade 
were to be recovered Venice was the foremost sea-power of 
the age, and to Venice the pope appealed for assistance, 
while his great preacher, Fulk de Neuilly, undertook to fire Europe with new 
enthusiasm Baldwin, Count of Flanders, and Boniface, Marquis of Mont- 
ferrat, were the leaders The baronage who participated was almost entirely 
French This was generally true of all crusades; they were almost wholly 
French enterprises In 1203 the crusaders began to assemble at Vemce But 
Venice had her own designs in promoting the Fourth Crusade, and they were 
not those of the pope The papal plan was to capture Egyyt and from that 
country as a base to attack the Holy Land and wrest it from Mohammedan 
domination. But for centuries Venice had enjoyed a lucrative trade monopoly 
with Egypt, which she had no mind to lose or to share with other competitors 
On the other hand, Vemce had long coveted possession of the enormous 
commerce of Constantinople^ and so was determined to divert the crusade 
It was a ticklish undertaking, fpr it meant flyi% m the face of the pope, 
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and at the time time required smooth diplomacy to persuade the crusaders 
themselves to such an enterprise But Venetian adroitness and duplicity at 
last prevailed The colossal wealth of Constantinople was the final argument 
The Fourth Crusade thus degenerated into a buccaneering expedition, without 
even the semblance of religious purpose or justification 

The great fleet of 480 vessels sailed for the Golden Horn The gigantic 
chain which guarded the port was broken by a flotilla of galleys timbered 
together m the form of a flying wedge, with a huge steel 
^CoZTanuZpU^^ prow at the fore-edge The sight of the splendid capital 
which Constantine had established filled the whole host 
with astonishment For size and magnificence, all Christendom had no 
such city Its vast extent, its mighty walls and towers, its domes and spires, 
Its palaces and public buildings, its enormous commerce, its wealth of which 
all had heard, filled the hearts of the crusaders with elation “The galleys 
burned on the waters, and the water itself was aflame,” records Villehardouin, 
the historian of the expedition and one of its chief leaders, “with the great 
joy of war which all had ” With its decks crowded with sailors and soldiers, 
priests and clerks, lustily singing the famous medieval hymn Vem, Creator, 
Spmtus, the fleet approached the city The first assault on July 17, 1203 
failed, the walls and towers were too strong and the invadeis were insuf- 
ficiently supplied with engines of siege Not until the next spring was the 
attack renewed In this important interim the Byzantine government was 
criminally negligent in not taking the offensive It supinely expected that the 
fleet could not be maintained across the winter and that the bulwarks of the 
city could resist all attack Had not Constantinople time and again success- 
fully resisted all efforts to capture it*^ 

On April 14, 1204, Constantinople was captured and so wantonly pillaged 
that the sack remains as one of the blackest events in medieval history 
Murder, lust, and carnage ran not The great capital was 
Coimanttmple gutted by fire and drenched with blood The loot and plunder 
h^crusadets staggered the imagination of the perpetrators of this orgy of 
violence “Never was there a city which possessed so much wealth, “ related 
Villehardouin “Never since the world was created was so much booty taken 
m any city ” In addition to the material wealth which was destroyed or taken 
away, the loss to art and literature was calamitous and irretrievable The 
treasures of ancient Greek art and literature, to say nothing of medieval 
Greek art and literature, which were destroyed m this sack, fill one with 
sadness The great body of ancient Greek drama, the plays of Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, Euripides, and Menander had survived until then, only to be 
destroyed by the “Christian” crusading horde Even the churches were 
pitilessly looted, since m the eyes of westerners the Greeks were schismatics, 
if plot $e]fetics» Hie contemporary Byzantine historian Nicetas rdates that 
“iJxe sacred images , , werl trodden under foot , , the divine body and blood 
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of Christ (the host) were spilled upon the ground ” Mules and pack horses 
were led into Sancta Sophia, the magnificent architectural glory of Justin- 
ian s reign, to carry away the booty, and when some of these slipped on the 
marble floors, they were stabbed A harlot sat in the patriarch’s seat singing 
obscene songs and then danced upon the high altar The whole atrocious 
event undermined a gieat state, a great civilization, a great culture — doomed 
It to slow expiration The Byzantine Empire never recovered from this blow 
and was easy prey to the Ottoman Turks in the fifteenth century 

On the rums of the European portion of the Byzantine Empire — - for Asia 
Minor was beyond the reach of the crusaders — the conquerors established 
the so-called Latin Empire of Constantinople modelled after 
the western feudal fashion, ]ust as the crusaders had done ^i^nemptieof 
in Syria and Palestine in 1099, with Baldwin of Flanders ^ 

as emperor The language of administration was French, the fashion of the 
court was French, the institutions were French The territory was partitioned 
into principalities, each in turn subdivided into a greater or lesser number of 
knights* fees, sixty, fifty, forty, etc , down to ten, and the world saw such 
astonishing titles as Duke of Athens, Duke of Philipolis, Duke of Didy- 
moteichon Even some of the islands of the archipelago became feudal 
principalities As its reward, Venice took three-eighths of Constantinople 
together with the Gallipoh peninsula, the Morea, famous for its silk man- 
ufacture, Adrianople, the richest city of the plain back of Constantinople, 
Rodostro m Thrace, and the biggest of the islands — - Cyprus, Crete, Euboea, 
Naxos, Coifu In a word, the great republic on the Adriatic became the 
earliest state in Europe with a colonial empire 

But if destroyed m Europe, the Byzantine Empire continued to survive 
in Asia m two of its fragments At Nicaea the Paleologi family carried on 
the imperial tradition in the “Nicacan Empire,” and at Trcbizond where 
the gigantic promontory of that name, a projection of the Caucasus, puts 
Its foot into the Black Sea, the Lascarids, another Greek dynasty, also per- 
petuated Byzantine rule 

Elated with victory, bloated with booty, crammed with riches and in 
monopolistic control of the commerce of Egypt and the former Byzantine 
Empire, which included the whole Black Sea area, the 
Venetian Republic was a unique state in medieval Europe 
The ferocity of trade competition in the Mediterranean 
was so great that the merchant galleys of Venice, Genoa, Pisa, Palermo, 
Marseille and all other important port towns not only plied the waters with 
armed crews, but had also to sail in squadrons or under convoy for self- 
protection It IS widely believed that trade wars are of modern origin, such 
as the Anglo-French and Anglo-Dutch trade wars of the seventeenth century 
This is not so, Commercial wars were a chrorup phenomenon in Europe 
from the thirteenth century forward 
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The fiercest strife existed between Venice and Genoa, a struggle in which 
Pisa, as the rival of Genoa on the Ligurian coast, sided with Venice, in 


Venice Genoa 
Pisastjuggle 


return for which support Pisa was permitted to share in the 
Black Sea trade In 1258 the Venetian fleet destroyed that of 
Genoa in the roadstead at Acre While Venice and Genoa 


were at war, any crusade was impossible, for these two were masters of the 
Mediterranean The Templars sided with Venice, the Hospitallers with 
Genoa Situated at the head of the Adriatic and controlling the narrows of 


that gulf, Venice herself was beyond the reach of Genoa But the Venetian 
Republic was vulnerable in her vast and widely spread “empire” in the East 
In 1261, with the aid of Genoese money and military and naval assistance, 
the Paleologi of Nicaea overthrew the Venetian domination in Constantinople 


and the Byzantine Empire was restored, although in a 
Restoiationof maimed form The expulsion of the Franks from the 
Peloponnesus and Morea was not possible Genoa suc- 
ceeded to Venice’s former monopoly of the Black Sea trade and heiself 
became another colonial “empire” In the Russian Crimea to this day, in 


or around Sebastopol, Balaklava, Inkermann, and other places which weie 
the sites of battles duiing the Crimean War (1854-56), the ruins of Genoese 
commercial emporia are still observable Twenty-three years after the i e-con- 
quest of Constantinople, Genoa fell on Pisa, Venice’s ally In 1284, having 
destroyed the Pisan fleet, Genoa built a huge mole diagonally acioss the 
harbor of Pisa, which soon was filled with the detritus of the Arno River 


Pisa’s power as a maritime and commercial place was destroyed forever and 


grass grew m its streets 

For all practical purposes the crusades may be said to have terminated m 
1204 with the Fourth Crusade^- and that was a cruel mockery But the idea 
and the enterprise still continued to haunt men’s minds All of 
the later crusades were either fantastic or tragic and all of 
them proved ineffective Innocent III, though deploring the 
“diversion” of the original intention of the Fourth Ciusade as a prostitution 
of the crusading ideal, was not loath to make the event of profit to the Church 
of Rome The faith and the fabric of Roman Catholicism had been speedily 
established in the Latin Empire of Constantinople But if ecclesiastical 
opinion placidly argued that “God moves in mysterious ways His wonders 
to perform,” Europe was deeply shocked by the event This explains that 
pathetic episode known as the Children’s Crusade In 1212 thousands of 
German and French boys, induced by fanatical enthusiasts, marched with 
Wands in their hands to Marseille and Genoa Here they were put on ships, 
in the preposterous belief that their very mnocencc would prevail against the 
of Islam. Many died on the way, many more fell into the clutches of 
and^wete into captivity in Mohammedan lands Venice, 
Genoa# Marseille for cejffiries had plied a profitable trade in slaves with 
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Tunis, Morocco, and Moslem Spam Most of these were captives 
taken in the wars, some were masterless serfs who were without protection 
of a lord — an argument favorable to serfdom in spite of its abuses — and 
some were victims of kidnapping 

Of subsequent crusades little needs to be said In 1228-1229 the Emperor 
Frederick II, driven by the pope, went against his better judgment to Acre 
without an army He negotiated a treaty with the sultan by jtiedcnckU 
which Jerusalem, Nazareth, and Bethlehem, together with negotiates jor 
Sidon and a strip of land, a “corridor** connecting the Holy 
City with the coast, were ceded to the emperor as the highest sovereign in 
western Christendom The grant was more than the West deserved But 
the pope was furious because the title to Jerusalem was vested in the empire 
and not in the papacy, and excommunicated Frederick because he had 
crowned himself King of Jerusalem when no priest would crown him In 
1244, after waiting for fifteen years for the West to execute the terms of the 
setdement, the sultan revoked the treaty and Jerusalem again passed to 
Islamic possession, not to be recovered by Christian authority until December 
10, 1917, when the British troops under Lord Allenby occupied the city 
To-day the country of Palestine is a British mandated territory 
In 1248-1254 the French King Louis IX, on the so-called Sixth Crusade, 
revived the original purpose of the Fourth Crusade to take Egypt and, using 
It as a military and naval base, to capture the Holy Land. 

The French occupied Damietta in the delta but when they 
endeavored to advance inland they were disastrously defeated 
in April, 1250* The king and many of his nobles were taken prisoner, the 
ransom of whom required a colossal sum of money In 1270 the pious and 
exalte Saint Louis again took the cross on Europe’s “last crusade ” This time 
the expedition was against Tunis, although exactly how, even if successful, 
it would have availed to recover the Holy Land only the visionary king could 
say But Louis IX died m his tent on the sands around Tunis, the French 
army returned with dimimshed numbers 
From this time forward the storm clouds hovering over the remnant of 
the Latin Orient gathered fast Finally in 1291 Bibars, the ferocious Mameluke 
Sultan of Egypt who had destroyed Baghdad m 1258, occupied destruction 
Syria and Palestine, took Jerusalem and stormed Acre The oj Kingdom of 
last remnants of the Kingdom of Jerusalem were obliterated, 

“and a mournful and solitary silence prevailed along the coast which had so 
long resounded with the world’s debate”^ 

Historians are of divided opinion with reference to the results of the 
crusades Some are mdmed to ascribe the important changes m European 
civilization and culture during the twelfth and thirteenih centuries to 
immediate influence of the crusades Others minimize the directness of this 
^ Gibhoh, Decline md Tddl, chapter lix, the last senifece 
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influence and contend that most of these changes would have happened even 
if the crusades had never taken place, that a distinction must be made 

, between transitions which occurred during the crusades. 
What tue^e the i i i i i i 

results oj and changes which may be definitely ascribed to the 

crusades? crusades The crusades greatly stimulated and accelerated 

piocesses already under way before, medieval Europe would probably have 

evolved in the same way it did, though perhaps a century later, without the 

crusades 

There is no clear and positive answer to this question, and it is not essential 
that there be one What is important is to understand the nature and extent of 
the profound transformation which Europe experienced during the epoch of 
the crusades These changes were political, social, economic, mtellectual, 
and cultural Stronger and more national monarchies grew in France, 
England, and Spam, but, per contra, m Germany and Italy political develop- 
ment was away from national sense and monarchical form of government, 
thus the political process was not everywhere either uniform or consistent 
Another notable political change was the rise of the towns and the develop- 
ment of a middle class, the bourgeoisie, almost everywhere m Europe But 
It IS certain that the rise of the towns began before the crusades, and that the 
enormous expansion of commerce and trade during the crusades merely 
stimulated this movement One cannot clearly separate economic and social 
changes The emergence of town life in the Middle Ages was at once a politi- 
cal, economic, and social revolution The decline of serfdom, in like manner, 
was also a political, an economic, and a social change of profound importance 
Undeniably all these great processes of change happened during the crusades 
But how far were they originated by the crusades and how far were they ]ust 
accelerated by the crusades? 

The same perplexity is attached to the intellectual and esthetic transforma- 


tion of Europe in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries Scholastic philosophy 
UieMectml probably owed little to the Orient, and yet it was the great 
ttansfoimatton system of thought of the age The educational revolution 
ofEwape which culminated m the rise of the universities began before 

the crusades and its process and results were entirely independent of oriental 
influences, except in the realm of science, which admittedly owed much to 
Arabic influence Even so, the scientific mind of the Middle Ages showed 
some novelty and quickening as far back as the year 1000, that is to say, a 
full hundred years before the inception of the crusades. Medieval vernacular 
literature acquired some new motifs and themes from the Orient, but the spirit 
and content were probably on the whole western Examples are the French 
chansons de geste, the whole cycle of Arthurian romance, and the Grail 
Legend In architecture Romanesque and Gothic architecture owed some- 


thing to the Onent and the same may be said with less stress of western 
|iaintmg, sculpture, ivory^farving, and lUummation of manusropts. In these 
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fields, the most important external influence emanated from Byzantium 

Certain of the expectations of the crusades weie failures, as for example 
the permanent Christian conquest of the Holy Land The Fourth Crusade, 
which, as has been pointed out, was an infamous prostitu- 
tion of the purpose of the crusades, morally ruined the whole 
movement Some effects of the crusades were unexpected and 
defeated the calculation of the promoters '‘Increasing at first the power of 
the popes and the Roman hierarchy, the crusades tended at last to impair 
and dimmish it Expected to knit together the Latin and Greek churches, 
they made their divisions wider and added a feeling of exacerbation to their 
mutual relations Intended to destroy forever Mohammedan power in the 
East, they really contributed to strengthen it Undertaken as a religious war 
to propagate the faith of Christ with the sword, and to vindicate Christian 
dogma against unbelievers, they really subserved the interests of free thought 
Heresy grew so fast m the twelfth century that finally Pope Innocent III 
instigated a crusade against the Catharist heretics, of whom there were 
thousands in southern France, and St Bernard, as we have seen, had earlier 
preached a crusade against the heathen Slavonic peoples along the eastern 
frontier lands of the German kingdom Perhaps the most positive and con- 
crete results of the crusades were the enlarged knowledge of geography and 
ethnology, and the importation into the West of certain commodities which 
increased the physical comfort or enjoyment of the upper classes, such as 
silk, sugar, spices and other condiments, dyes, rugs and carpets, perfumes 
and cosmetics But no one of these importations was for the common people 
They were articles of luxury 

Before the crusades Jews were regarded with hostility, but they were not 
persecuted Then a Europe fired with fanatical hatred of the Infidel also 
began to visit its fury upon the “unbelievers” in its midst, 
and the Jews came to be regarded as no better than Moham- 
medans This animosity was accentuated by the fact that 
the Jews, having long been forbidden to practice trades and crafts, even 
farming, were driven to money-lending as the means of support Religious 
prejudice and economic resentment worked hand in hand “The effects of the 
Crusades upon the Jew are discernible even today They influenced his 
political position, his geographical distribution, his economic activity, his 
forms of literary expression, even his spiritual life It may be added that, 
in almost every direction, the influence was for the bad There was thus 
begun a process of persecution which culminated late in the thirteenth and 
early in the fourteenth century in expulsion of the Jews in almost every coun- 
try of western Europe This exile drove a majority of them eastward into 
Poland, and the territories of the Byzantine Empire or into Mohammedan 

^ Owen, Sceptics of tht ltdmn Renaissmce, 24 

^ Roth, The Jews tn the Middle Ages 
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lands Many, however, remained The word Ghetto originated in Venice, 
where the Jewish quarter was situated near the Geto or iron foundry The 
first confinement of Jews to the Ghetto was in 1516 It was not a medieval 
institution 


GENEALOGY OF THE KINGS OF JERUSALEM 


A 


Godfrey the Bearded, 

Duke of Lower Lorraine d 1069, 
m ( 1) Doda, (2) Beatrice, mother of Countess Matilda. 


Godfrey the Hunchback Ida, 

Duke of Lower Lorraine, m Eustace II, 

d 1076 Count of Boulogne 


GODFREY 0E BOUILLON, 
Duke of Lower Lorraine, and 
Baton of the Holy Sepulchre, 
d HOC 


Eustace III 
of Boulogne 


BALDWIN I, 
Count of Edessa and 
King of Jerusalem 
(1100 18) 


B 


BALDWIN 11 
Cousin of Ealdwin I 
(1118 30) 

MILLICENT, 
m FULK OF ANJOU 
(1130-43) 


BALDWIN IV 
(1174 85) 


BALDWIN III 
(1143 63) 
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Chapter XXIII 


THE CHURCH AND THE PAPAL MONARCHY 
IN THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY 

A great modern historian has written “The history of the Middle Ages 
IS the history of the Latin Church 

From the beginning of this book the history of the Roman Church and of 
the papacy has entered very largely into its structure and been an almost 
constant theme In the thirteenth century the Church and the 
papacy leached the height of power and authority The papal 
monarchy was the most imposing institution of the Middle 
Ages Even if the attribution of divine foundation were to be left out of con- 
sideration, the Roman Church and the papacy, which are inseparable, would 
yet constitute one of the great institutions known to history 

In form the Roman Catholic Church was and is, as it were, a pyramid, 
whose priesthood rises in dignity and authority through graduated stages of 
rank from priest to pope, who is the apex of the ecclesiastical 
structure The whole body of the clergy together constitute 
the hierarchy, in which those of each rank direct or control 
and have authority over the members of the rank immediately below them 
Naturally the number of clergy m each grade of the hierarchy is diminished 
with the increase of authority The pope alone possesses the plenitude of 
power {plemtttdo potestatis) In ascending order the hierarchy is composed 
of priests, deacons, archdeacons, bishops, archbishops, above whom is the 
pope ® 

The whole wide area of Roman-and-Latin Christendom was divided into 
dioceses, each governed by a bishop The origin of the system, therefore, 
though of course not the spiritual nature of the episcopal ofEce, goes back to 
the Roman imperial form of administration The bishop’s diocese usually 
was the territory of the avttas As need of greater centralization of the 
Church was felt, in the seventh century the metropolitan bishop or arch- 
bishop appeared, whose Asrr-^diocese corresponded to some former province 

^ R L Poole, lllustrattons of Medieval Thought, p* 2 

^ The cardinals are not exceptions, for they are distincdy administrative oificials 
of the papacy, and not necessarily — at least in the Middle Ages — having taken 
holy orders for qualification Innocent III was a cardinal when elected pope in 
US?, but bad to be made a pnest before he could become pope Moreover, the 
carinals themselves are Utularly of three ranks cardmahpricsts, cardmal-deacons, 
cardiual-bishops 
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of the Roman Empire, and comprehended several contiguous dioceses Every 
cathedral, i e , the official seat or see of the bishop,^ had its staff of officiating 
clergy of different degrees — archdeacons, deacons, prebendaries, canons, 
collectively denominated the “chapter ” The lowest members of the hierarchy 
were the thousands of parish priests whose parishes, in country and town, 
were the smallest administrative units of ecclesiastical administration In the 
countryside m the Middle Ages rural parishes often were identical with the 
manors of the proprietary nobles, or, we may say, village-manor-parish 

The duties of a bishop were of a spiritual and temporal nature The 
appointed services of the church and the whole body of the clergy m his 
diocese were under his jurisdiction, it was his duty to see 
Bishops and -vvorship was regularly and decently celebrated, that the 

sacraments were reverently administered, that canon law was 
sustained, that discipline was imposed when necessary upon both clergy and 
laity, that the morals of his community were protected and evil conditions 
suppressed or abolished The cathedral schools were generally better than 
those found in the monasteries within the diocese, and the parochial schools 
were the only grade ones which the Middle Ages enjoyed For after the 
tenth century the monasteries abandoned their former ‘‘outer’* schools for 
children of the neighborhood, and only children who were oblates, that is 
those given by their parents to the monastery to be brought up as monks, 
were accepted for instruction 

The temporal responsibilities of the bishop were of two kinds The first 
entailed management of the property and revenues of the church m his 
diocese The second arose from the feudal obligations of the 
bishop, whether as suzerain or vassal, and often both together 
In this latter capacity a bishop administered justice, collected 
taxes, waged war in fulfillment of his military service to his overlord, 
and was sent on diplomatic missions In the feudal age the art of war 
was an important episcopal accomplishment and, especially after the crusades, 
an almost consecrated form of service The prowess of the French bishops 
and of the papal legates on these adventurous campaigns became proverbial 
Among other duties of every bishop were visitation of his diocese from 
time to time, an onerous duty, for it entailed much hard travel and exposure 
to the weather, tedious inspection, and examination of ignorant or negligent 
or wayward pnests At certain seasons the bishop convened the higher 
clergy of his diocese for a synod When the clergy of several dioceses met, 
usually at the call of an archbishop, such a body was known as a provincial 

^ From the Greek word cathedra^ seat The word ‘‘cathedral” to denominate the 
church building so called, is a derived meaning There is never but one cathedral 
in a diocese Contrary to widespread opinion the cathedral is not always the 
greatest or most magnificent church in the diocese In Rome St, John Lateran iS 
the cathedral, although St, Peter*s far surpasses it m size and grandeur So in 
London Westminster Abbey is more venerable in the popular mind than St Paul’s 
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council ^ In the early Middle Ages preaching rested lightly upon the bishops 
and the little that was done outside of the parishes was performed by 
members of the chapter But when what social psychologists call the “group 
mind** or “community mind’* developed in the eleventh century, examples 
of which are associations for the Peace of God, gild formation, and above 
all, the crusades, the bishops took to preaching more and more, and 
though they always wrote in Latin, they preached in the popular tongue 
Sermons in the Middle Ages performed the function of the newspaper and 
the radio today They were copied and circulated as pamphlets, read by the 
literate and read to the illiterate masses in market-places and fairs The great 
issues of church reform, of the strife between the emperors and the popes, 
the events and issues born of the crusades were thus promulgated 

Each and all of these multifarious duties and activities of the medieval 
priest-class from highest to lowest was subordinate in importance to the 
supreme office of the Roman Church, indeed that for which 
It was founded and to which it has unalterably and inalienably sacraments 
adhered, namely the administration and enforcement of the sacraments The 
sacramental system is the very core and marrow of the Church, by which and 
for which It lives and has its being The seven sacraments are (1) baptism, 
(2) confirmation, (3) euchanst, the celebration of the Last Supper, in the 
administration of which the bread and wine are not regarded as sacred 
symbols, as among the Protestants, but by the miracle of transubstantiation 
the substance of these two elements is transmuted into the very Body and 
Blood of Christ, nothing of the bread and wine remaining except the 
appearance, (4) penance, involving “contrition, confession, satisfaction, 
absolution**,^ (5) extreme unction, or the sacrament given to the dying, the 
blessed oil being applied by the priest to the head, hands, feet, and chest of the 
recipient These five sacraments are of universal application and common to 
every Chiistian person The other two sacraments are (6) marriage, and (7) 
holy orders, by which is meant the assumption of priestly office and authority, 
which is always conferred by a bishop by the imposition of his hands upon the 
head of the recipient in ordination or consecration Part of this ceremony 
was the tonsure, although the tonsure was worn by all clerics and not limited 
to those who had taken holy orders 

So far we have considered the secular clergy only. It is to be remembered, 
however, that the monks of many different orders constituted the regular 
clergy so called because they lived under regulae or rules, 
of which the Benedictine Rule in the Roman Church and 
the Basilian Rule m the Greek Church are the two outstanding examples 
It IS not necessary to repeat here what has already previously been written 

^ An oecumenical general counal could be summoned only by papal authonty 

^ Thus auricular confession is not a sacrament, as many suppose, but a func- 
tion of penance ^ 
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With regard to the history and nature of Benedictine and Cluniac monasticism 
But it IS very important to observe that monasticism as a religious ideal and 
an ecclesiastical form of living rapidly increased m the twelfth and thirteenth 
century, so much so that these centuries have been described as the Monastic 
Age as well as the Age of Scholasticism It requires a distinct effort of thought 
on the part of most people today to understand the widespiead and intense 
appeal which monasticism made to the medieval mind The growth of 
monasticism was portentous In France alone at the end of the tenth century 
there were 543 monasteries, and doubtless the same proportion might be found 
in other countries Most of these, it is true, were not large and some were 
very small, but on the other hand many of them were very great and imposing 
The growth of monastic institutions in the succeeding centuries was tre- 
mendous In France alone there were 702 monasteries in the twelfth century 
Order after order was founded, either as a reproach to the corruption of the 
old orders, or with the purpose of establishing higher ideals All exemplified 
a constant reform of Benedictinism 

The most austere of these was the Carthusians, founded by Bruno of 
Cologne (died 1101), the mother house of which was situated m the wildest 
region of the French Alps near Grenoble, ‘‘built almost above 
Carthusian Or er clouds and very near to God Pious legend relates that 

in the spring of 1084 the Bishop of Grenoble dreamed a dream in which he 
saw the seven stars fall from heaven, and come to rest at his feet Aftei wards 
the seven stars rose and crossed a range of bare mountains to settle again in 
the Desert of the Grande Chartreuse At the very moment when the bishop 
was pondering the meaning of this vision seven travellers appeared, These 
were the seven co-founders of the Carthusian Order— ^ St Bruno and six 
companions St Bruno explained to the bishop that he and his companions 
were m search of a retired spot where they might worship God m solitude 
“I know,” replied the bishop “God has just shown me the place ” Soon the 
little company were toiling up the narrow footpath Thus was founded the 
Carthusian Order and its mother house The Carthusian “life of solitude is 
not, however, a life of isolation ” Its chief aim is contemplation Hence its 
insistence upon austerity, abstinence from all flesh foods, frequent and long 
fasts, sudden rousing from deep sleep Only such manual work is undertaken 
as IS “necessary for health or merely useful, but always m keeping with the 
rehgious life ” Thus the Carthusian did not labor m the fields He worked 
alone in his celh 

Almost as strict were the Camaldolesians in Tuscany founded earlier in 
1072 The most widespread and influential was that of the Cistercians founded 
in 1098, the first seat of which was at Citeaux in French 
Burgundy, In western France in the first half of the twelfth 

, ^ T , r^tvixy ihc Oirder of Fontcvrault spread over the Angevin 
pricr^inces aud ^tou, and' its abbey church at Fontevrault was the burial 
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place of the Plantagenets Henry II and his queen, Eleanor of Aquitaine, and 
Richard I he there 

Inevitably the growth of monastic ideals and practices reacted upon the life 
of the secular branch of the clergy Cathedral chapters were caught in the 
coils of monasticism, and the canons, who previously might 
have lived around the cathedral in their own houses, were 
compelled to dwell together in common, like the monks, under rules of 
behavior, from which circumstance they were known as regular canons In 
addition, semi-monastic associations were formed of so-called collegiate 
canons, chief of which were the Augustmians and the Premonstratensians,^ 
the latter founded by the Cierman Norbert of Xanten in 1119 in a marshy tract 
near Laon m France A strictly English order of Augustinian canons was the 
Order of Sempringham, established in 1131 by Gilbert of Semprmgham in 
Lincolnshire, and as localized as that of Fontevrault m France 

Most of these new communities, whether of monks or canons, devoted 
themselves to constant and formal worship and gave little attention to any- 
thing else But the Cistercians were socially-mmded to a 
remarkable degree, as well as zealous in religion In organiza- ^ Ctsteraans 
tion and spirit they were a reflection of the age Unlike Cluny, which was a 
centralized, monarchically ruled order, the Cistercians were modelled after 
feudal form The mother house was “overlord” of those houses which it estab- 
lished, which were its “vassals,” and similarly every house had supervision over 
such other houses as it established The relation was like that of suzerain and 
vassal m the feudal world Another difference between Cluny and Citeaux was 
that the former was an aristocratic order, to which only sons of nobles were 
admitted This is the secret of its popularity with the noblesse The Cistercians, 
on the other hand, were largely recruited from the lower classes, the peasantry 
and bourgeoisie, in consonance with the period when serfdom was breaking 
down, towns and town-hfe emerging, and social consciousness of the masses 
increasing The Cistercians were great agriculturalists and the work which 
they performed in redeeming swamp lands, m clearing forests, m improving 
farming methods and breeds of catde and sheep, was of immense social and 
economic benefit. The actual labor of such enterprises was not, however, 
done by the monks but by the brothers,” peasants from farm and byre 
“who followed a simplified religious routine,” but were wholly illiterate and 
were never permitted to sing in the choir or take part in the services These lay 
brothers did not dwell in the monastery itself but m community form m the 
granges of the abbey * 

While the Cistercians did ihuch for economic improvement and social 
relief, they were indifferent to education or any kind of intellectual hfe, and 
actually hostile to art* They rcpro^iched Cluny for promoting architecture and 

^St, Norbert ejaimfed that the spot chosen was pointed out {praemonstratum) 
to him by an angd which he saw m a Vision* Hence the name 
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painting and sculpture, for its magnificent ritual, its beautiful and impressive 
music, Its rich library The Cistercians, like the later Puritans, abhorred 
pictures and statuary and stained glass windows Their churches had white- 
washed walls and no decoration whatsoever Cistercian service-books were 
without illumination, or any colored inks or pigments No jewels, no silk 
curtains, no cushions, were visible Crosses were made of wood, painted 
white, candlesticks were made of iron The ornamentation and elaborateness 
of Romanesque and of Gothic architecture drove St Bernard to fury To him 
such things were profane 

It would be far from the truth to assume that all these different kinds of 
clergy dwelt together or side by side in amity There was intense rivalry, 
jealousy, and bickering among them The seculars as a 
Monastic fwalnes abominated the monks who reciprocated the sentiment 

Every order was a rival of every other order for endowments of land, for 
influence and authority Monks aspired to become bishops, which the secular 
clergy regarded as an invasion When a secular was elected to be pope, the 
seculars everywheie rejoiced, when a monk became pope, the monks rejoiced 
Eugemus IIFs election, which he owed to the influence of his friend Su 
Bernard, filled the Cistercians with joy Similarly the Benedictines were 
jubilant when Hadrian IV became pope 
It remains now to consider the nature and extent of power of the papal 
ofEce, the supreme governing authority over this vast and complex ecclesi- 
astical system, of which the pope was chief executive Earlier 
^office phases of development of the papacy have been considered 

m previous pages We may here view the papal monarchy 
as It was m the pontificate of Innocent III (1198-1216) and his successors in 
the thirteenth century, when the papal power reached its height, in both a 
spiutual and a temporal capacity The Church as an organic institution was 
constituted in the bishops, each one of whom was its chief representative 
within his diocese All bishops were immediately and directly responsible to 
the pope, who alone had authority to summon a general council, as Alexander 
III summoned the Third Lateran Council m 1179, and Innocent summoned 


the Fourth Lateran Council in 1215, which was attended by 412 bishops and 
over 800 other cl^j^gy, secular and regular Theoretically the formulation and 
determination of ecclesiastical dogma reposed in the council, but practically 
all important decisions were in the hands of the pope The pope had his 
cabinet and his secretaries like a secular ruler for the execution and expedi- 
tion of ecclesiastical administration ^ 

This cabinet was the College of Cardinal^ the ablest or most favored of 


The papal anna 


whom also Were papal secretaries in the euna, the collective 
term applied to all governments of the Lateran, which latter 


palace and not the Vatican, was the spat of papal administration-^ In the 


^ The Vatican became the papal capitol during the Italian Renaissance. 
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thirteenth century there were three fully developed departments or secretarial 
bureaux the chancery (or chancellery), the penitentiary, and the camera 
Every official document or bull emanating from the papacy was formulated 
in and issued from the chancery, whose cardinal-secretary was the most 
important of all the papal officials The penitentiary was the central office in 
Rome which dealt with the punishment imposed on those guilty of grave 
sms, the grand penitentiary was the cardinal presiding over this bureau The 
camera (Latin for chamber or large and lofty vaulted room) was the papal 
chamber of accounts, answering to the English exchequer court 
The pope kept in contact with the Church at large not only by continual 
correspondence with every bishop,^ but also by requiring every bishop at 
stipulated seasons or under immediate summons to come to 
Rome, always a long and expensive journey often accom- 
panied by hardship, especially in the case of an old or feeble bishop Further 
still, from the time of Gregory VII (1073-85) special ambassadors of the pope 
known as legates were sent abroad and sometimes resident for years in a 
country, the legates were endowed with ambassadorial powers, and acted as 
if the pope himself were present These legates almost invariably were 
cardinals detached from the College for the purpose 
When we analyze the administrative system of the medieval Church we 
find that it was largely a system of checks and balances The popes played 
the secular clergy against the regular clergy, and vice versa, 
archbishops against bishops and deacons against bishops or 
the reverse, and every monastic order against other monastic 
order, and finally the papal legates were as it were the pope’s own hands in 


every country Even factions within the College of Cardinals were so neu- 
tralized An astute pontiff exercised his supreme authority rarely and spar- 
mgly, unless there was a crisis or the pope was over-headstrong like Boniface 
VIII, who would take no advice and brook no opposition 
The revenues of the papacy from the twelfth century onward grew 
enormously Even as early as the pontificate of Leo IX (1049-53) the papacy 
had an official banker The oldest of these revenues was Peter’s 
Pence, a voluntary contribution of the faithful paid annually 
to the papal treasury for religious and charitable purposes Gregory VII 
invented the census, an annual payment for papal protectioli against violence 
in the hardest age of feudalism In 1192 the cardinal camerarius Cenaus, later 


^ Since the pontificate of Innocent III the papal registers of correspondence have 
been preserved almost intact The Vatican archives contain over 2000 of these 
volumes for the years between 1198 and 1590 and probably as many more for the 
modern period The number of separate documents in the registers runs into 
thousands Boniface VIII issued 63,470 bulls in the single year 1299 and 11,455 in 
1302 The Register of John XXII for the first year of his pontificate fills twelve 
huge volumes None of the papal registers since 1389 have been pubhshed, and 
few of them even studied as yet 
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Pope Hononus III, compiled the hiber censuum or Boo\ of the Census, from 
which we know how great the sum of this revenue amounted to at the end 
of the twelfth century The papacy exacted a fee — usually a very large one — 
fiom every bishop upon his appointment Theoretically this was the entire 
revenue of the diocese of the new incumbent during the first year of his 
administration Actually it was not so much as that, but was always heavy 
In the case of very rich sees like Cologne, for example, it was a fortune 
Many a bishop was compelled to sell or to mortgage his private property or 
that of his family, or to seek loans from his friends in order to pay the 
annates (first fruits of his office) The revenues arising from the penitential 
system accrued immediately to the local church, but a proportion of all 
diocesan revenues flowed into the papal coffers Appeals of ecclesiastical 
causes from the bishops* courts to Rome were lucrative sources of income, 
for the fees exacted at every turn were staggering Dispensations or relaxations 
or suspensions of ecclesiastical law in favor of a particular person, eg, to 
marry within the prohibited degrees of consanguinity, were costly exemptions 
which only the very rich could afford It was against the canon law for a 
churchman to hold more than one church office, but the popes often waived 
the prohibition — for cash Such practice was known as pluralism The 
traffic in pluralities was a material revenue John Mansell, chancellor of 
Henry III of England, held nineteen church offices at the same time How 
much the pope received for his dispensation is difficult m say Indulgences 
became a prohfic source of tlie papal income after the crusades ^ 

It is an interesting fact that the clearer and closer formulation of theology 
in the period of the papal monarchy, which was first expressed in the Sentences 
of Peter Lombard, a professor m Pans in the second half of 
heresy twelfth century, coincided with the first intense manifesta- 

tions of heresy since the Apostolic Age But this coincidence 
^was not accidental There was relation between the two movements For 
as the Church more accurately defined its dogmas and hardened its policy 
of compelling belief, the greater grew the protest against it There had been 
heretics before in every age* But these new heresies found large popular 
followings Not merely the nature of the teachings, but the masses who 
embraced them also alarmed the Church The Church could fairly easily 
stop the mouth of a single heretical leader It silenced Berengar of Tours 
who doubted, even if he did not deny, the doctrine of transubstantiation It 
deprived Abelard of his license to teach It destroyed Arnold of Brescia 

It was not merely the religious doctrines of the heretics which alarmed 

^An indulgence is, specifically, “a remission or reduction of punishment due 
for sms, granted through the Church and effected by the infinite merits of Christ 
^d the superabundant merits of the saints, which are held to release those who 
^ take advantage of them from part of the period of purgatory, wbdh they 
undergo/* The TJmvmd Dictwnary of English Language, ed 
H* Wyld> Oxford and New York, 1932* 
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the Church — and, it may be added, the ruling feudal class It was fear of social 

revolt, which, in a theological age, took the form of religious 

heresy Heretical ideas were used as means of expression of ^^cmlducont^nt 

social and economic discontent It is this popular aspect of 

the heresies of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries which makes them so 

different from previous heresies 

Two groups of heretics in particular incurred the Church’s enmity These 
were the Waldensians and the Catharists, both of them in France 
Peter Waldo was a well-to-do merchant of Lyons, a simple and religious- 
minded man, who about 1170, having become shocked by the worldliness and 
the riches of the Church, began to preach that the Church must 
return to apostolic simplicity and poverty if it would recover 
the purity of its pristine spirit His followers, as one might expect, were 
largely drawn from the lower working classes and the poor, who were 
attracted by Waldo’s idealization of poverty Accordingly the Waldensians 
were also called the Poor Men of Lyons The Bishop of Lyons and then the 
papacy took alarm at this attack upon ecclesiastical property and the great 
wealth of the Church Theoretically and idealistically there might be virtue 
in poverty, but the established Church has never manifested any disposition 
to renounce its wealth and return to “apostolic poverty ” Driven out of the 
towns, where they had first found support from the working classes, the 
Waldensians found refuge in small villages in Provence and Piedmont, where 
many of the peasantry embraced the movement Here for centuries the 
Waldcnsian Church preserved a fugitive existence In the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries it was much persecuted by the dukes of Savoy m whose 
territories it was widely spread The Protestant Church in. Italy to-day is 
descended from the Waldensians 

Far different in teaching and far more formidable to Cathohcism was the 
sect of the Catharists, whose name was derived from the Greek word, 
catharos-^MX^^ clean This points to a Graeco-oriental origin 
Its spread can be obscurely traced from the Orient westward 
under various names — Pauhcians in Asia Minor, Bogomils in the Balkans, 
Patarmi in Lombardy, and finally Albigensians in France In the twelfth 
century the Catharists were most numerous and most influential in the diocese 
of Albi m the south of France, though it is to be said that they had a strong 
foothold in Champagne, the Rhinelands, and Flanders The Catharist doctrine 
was a medieval form of ancient Persian and Gnostic duahsm. The antithesis 
between good and evil was stressed to an extreme God was the God of good, 
Satan was the god of evil Matter was evil and therefore the punsts among the 
Catharists refrained from sexual connection, though they made a conecssmn 
to the family relation as necessary for the time being but m the belief that 
as men grew m intcllig^ce and spiritual strength they would become purer 
in mmd and heart and ultimately >rfc0t" These weaker brethren we 
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called “believers ” The perfectt among them, who answered to their priests 
and teachers, abstained, too, from the eaung of flesh and were vegetarians 
Blood was a thing abhorrent to them Hence their rejection of the sacrifice 
of Christ upon the cross, the eucharist and the whole Chiistian scheme of 
salvation The Cathansts were not Christians at all, and this is what so 
excited the alarm and ire of the Church They taught that one must save 
himself by growth in perfection They did not believe in hell or purgatory 
Their consolamentum or communion meal was consolatory and not expiatory 
Strikingly oriental in nature was the Cathanst belief that one’s soul at death 
entered into the body of some animal most like him, thence to pass through 
cycle after cycle of transmigration until by a process towards perfection at 
last It might become perfect 

Like the Waldensians at the same time, the Cathansts at first were recruited 
from the lower industrial classes in the towns, but m time many of the 
feudal aristocracy adhered to them, notably the Counts of Toulouse, who for 
years gave them protection in their territories, which accounts for the fact 
that they became localized m densest numbers in Albi, in spite of the opposi- 
tion of the bishop The reason why the noblesse supported the Cathansts is 
to be found m the resentment against the growing political power of the 
Church, which trespassed more and more upon secular authority Moreover, 
since the Church was so corrupted by its enormous wealth, the confiscation 
of that wealth would be a work of merit No wonder the Church grew both 
furious and afraid over Cathansm 

Persuasion and threat alike failed to make the Cathansts abandon their 


religion At last, in 1208, when the papal legate was assassinated by one 


Papal a made 
agamst 


of the count’s over-zealous knights for having excommuni- 
cated Raymond VI of Toulouse — a disservice to him com- 


Cathaitsm 


parable to the murder of Thomas Becket by Henry IFs 


over-zealous servitors — Innocent III ordered the extirpation of the Cathansts 


by a crusade It was the second instance of the “diversion” of the ciusades It 
was the rigorous spirit of St Dominic who impressed upon the Church the 


Spanish type of Christianity, which it has never lost “For many years,” he 
said, “I have spoken to you with tenderness, with prayers, with tears, but 
accaritng to the -proverb of my counUy, where the benediction has no effect, 
the rod may have much Behold now we rouse up against you princes and 
prelates, nations and kingdoms and many shall preach by the sword “ It was 
the spirit of the Inquisition 

The French king, Phihp Augustus, was unable to restrain the movement 
though he protested that the count of Toulouse was a grand vassal of the 
crown agamst whom the crusade was unlawful unless the 
Count were first tned and condemned m the royal court by 
due process of law, and that the pope bad no right to dispose 
French fiefs so summarily The leader of the First Albigensian Crusade 
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(there was a Second m 1223-26) was the notorious Simon de Montfort, a 
famous family of the Ile-de-France, whose mother was the daughter of the 
Norman-English Earl of Leicester He had campaigned in the Holy Land, 
whence he had returned covered with glory and blood From 1209 to 1215 
fire and sword devastated the Midi, Toulouse, Albi, Castelnaudary, Beziers 
From the Rhone to the Pyrenees almost every other town was made into a 
shambles, the countryside was reduced to a wilderness, crops were burned, 
vineyards destroyed, even the wells poisoned At Minerve, Simon de Montfort 
burned alive one hundred and forty Cathansts The fugitives from this 
inhuman invasion fled to Italy, to Flanders, to the Rhmelands Provenjal 
culture, the richest and most vanegated not only in France but in Europe, 
was extinguished The King of Aragon, who was lord of Montpellier, who 
came to the relief of Raymond, was defeated in the Battle of Muret (September 
12, 1213) The lesser fiefs of the southland were distributed by Montfort 
among his followers He took for himself the huge County of Toulouse, the 
pope was given the city and county of Avignon — of which more later, 
Raymond of Toulouse preserved only the marquisate of Provence, and it was 
in a condition of rum In 1215 Innocent III proudly paraded Simon de Mont- 
fort before the Fourth Lateran Council as a hero of the Church 
Reaction against this monstrous conquest was inevitable Toulouse opened 
its gates to Its fugitive and proscribed count, and Simon de Montfort was 
killed in the siege which followed But a restoration of the 
great and powerful House of Toulouse was not in the inten- jeudahsm m 
tions of the King of France, and in 1223 the crown prince, 
later Louis VIII, was sent into the South to restrain the movement His 
expedition — the so-called Second Albigensian Crusade — was far different 
from the first one, and a futile undertaking For feudal rule in the south 
of France was shattered into fragments 
During the succeeding reign of Louis IX (Louis VIII died in 1226) almost 
all the great fiefs in southern France fell into the hands of the crown 
The success of the Albigensian Crusade enhanced the power of the papacy, 
but morally compromised it» What Innocent III had condenaned m the 
Fourth Crusade, that he practiced and approved in the Albi- 
gensian Crusade Fugitive groups of Cathansts, principally in 
the fastnesses of the Pyrenees, survived until the middle of 
the thirteenth century, but in the end all were extirpated The annihilation 
of Cathansm is the greatest example m history of the exunction of a rehgion 
There are traces of many ancient rehgions, even those of anaent Egypt and 
Babylonia, m rehgion to-day But not a vestige of Cathanst belief or 
practice exists. It was utterly destroyed, root and branch 
The most effective instrument of the Church in achieving this suppression 
was the Inquisition, which was estabhshed in 1229 This was a system of 
ecclesiastical tribunals for the detection and prosecution of heresy The grand 
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inquisitor was resident at Carcassonne, and there were deputy-inquisitors 
at Toulouse, Albi, and other cities They could not pronounce judgment 
without the presence of a certain number of ecclesiastical 
Theinqumnon judges, and Since the Church could not shed blood, 

the torture used for the extortion of evidence, nof as punishment, was inflicted 
by the secular authority The Inquisition, therefore, was a co-operation of the 
Church and the state The process might be open or secret, the witnesses 
known or unknown to the accused, who at first was permitted, but later denied 
counsel The penalty was imprisonment, usually for life, confiscation of 
property, or death — often the first and second or the second and third 
imposed together If condemned to death the accused was executed by the 
secular arm The Inquisition survived through the residue of the Middle 
Ages and, indeed, was aggravated during the Reformation, when the Spanish 
Inquisition became notorious for its effectiveness and its cruelty In the 
theory of ecclesiastical law, it still exists The principle has never been 
abrogated 

The inquisitors were almost all of them Dominicans This brings us to 
consideration of another new aspect of the history of the Church in the 
thirteenth century The Dominicans were an Order of Preach- 
The Domtmems Friars,^ who were regular canons (and technically, there- 
fore, not monks) founded in 1215 by Domingo de Guzman (1170-1221), 
or St Dominic, a Spaniard from Castile, a stern and austere figure with 
fanatical religious intensity When application was made to the pope for 
recognition of the Dominicans, he stipulated that the statutes of the new 
Order should be some rule already sanctioned by the Church Domimc 
chose the rule of St Augustine, but there are also incorporations from the Rule 
of the Premonstratensians or Norbertmes “The chief articles enjoined per- 
petual Silence, there being no time when conversation was permitted without 
consent of the superior, fasts almost without intermission, at least from 
September 14 to Easter, complete abstinence from meat except in serious 
illness, the use of woollen garments instead of linen, a rigorous poverty, 
and many other austerities ” St Dominic’s attitude towards poverty arose 
more from intellectual conviction than from emotional feeling It is related 
of him that when returning with the Spanish Bishop of Osma through 
Languedoc he encountered the papal legates who had been sent forth to 
deal with the Catharist heretics in southern France The legates were travel- 
ling in all the pomp and state of high ecclesiastics and complained of their 
ill success St Dominic at once saw where the fault lay and advised them to 
dismiss their retinue and abandon their magnificent trappings In order to 
set an example, the Bishop of Osma sent away his followers and retained only 
St'Phimnic. 

Called Blia<k because they wore a white habit and scapular 
itWhatog Wad maude. 
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The international character of the Dominican Order was prefigured from 
the first The nucleus around St Dominic was composed of eight Frenchmen, 
SIX Spaniards, one Englishman, and one Portuguese The rapid spread and 
enormous influence of the Dominican Order are impressive facts Within the 
century of its establishment it had houses in every country of the Latin Church, 
even in Poland, Denmark, Greece, and the Holy Land The jj^icmational 
master of the papal palace has always been a Dominican since character oj 
1218 The Dominicans have given three popes, over sixty 
cardinals, and upwards of eight hundred bishops to the Church It is the only 
monastic order or order of regular canons which has never needed reform, 
except the Jesuits 

The primary purpose of the Domimcans, and the reason for which they 
were instituted, was to combat the Catharist heresy, the spread of which 
alarmed St Dominic The perfecu among the Catharists were 
highly educated and astute theologians and nothing rejoiced ^^^^cans 
them so much as to discomfit the Catholic clergy in public 
argument Accordingly the Dominicans laid great stress on education and 
theology as preparation Their other important activity was preaching They 
were trained in public speaking and pulpit oratory, and travelled two-and-two, 
preaching in the language of the country to which they were sent wherever 
they found an audience inside or outside a church They preached at fairs 
and m market-places This preparation, when the universities arose, made 
the Dominicans especially qualified, and the first professors were most of 
them Domimcans 

The administrative organization of the Dominican Order — which tJie 
Franciscans imitated — differed from that of any of the monastic orders, 
and introduced a new form The whole territory of Latin 
Christendom was divided into ‘‘provinces,” each under a 
“provincial” who had supervision over all the priories in 
the province In each province there was an annual convocation, composed 
of representatives from each priory, and at longer intervals, usually from 
five to seven years, there was the great convocation to which delegates came 
from every province These representatives, whether for the provincial or 
the general convocation, were cdected It is to be observed that the pnnciple 
of elective representation was not peculiar to the great secular assemblies of 
the time, the English Parliament and the French States-General Over the 
whole Dominican Order was the master-general who was elected in the 
convocation-general, 

Few contrasts are as striking as the diSerence between St Dominic and 
St Francis (11824226), his contemporary and founder St Francis 
the Franciscan Order Dominic was an mtellcctual, Francis 
was an emotionalist. The Christian rehgion, to DominiCj 
connoted the knowledge of God as found m Christian iheolt^. To 
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Francis, the Christian religion was spiritualized humanitariamsm, the 
principle and the practice of love and chanty towards one’s fellowmen, as 
enjoined by Jesus in the four Gospels Dominic was highly educated, Francis 
was not Every act of Dotmmc emanated from calculated reason St Francis’s 
every act was one of natural and spontaneous enthusiasm Dominic’s thought 
flowed like a stream which knew its appointed course, the speed and volume 
and depth of its current St Francis’s thought bubbled and sparkled like a 
brook in the sun Dominic appealed to men’s minds, Francis appealed to 
their hearts It is characteristic that while Dominic worked among the higher 
classes of medieval society, Francis sought out the poor 
In the Apostolic Church poverty had been both a condition and an ideal 
The ideal continued after the Church became sated with riches, but the 
principle was more honored in the breach than in the 
ea o poverty observance The charitable professions of the Church were 
largely lip-service and sanctimonious gesture, and m any case an enormous 
amount of the Church’s revenues were expended for the indulgence and 
luxurious living of the high prelates 
In St Francis’s eyes the Church was corrupt and degraded and the souls 
vof the people were perishing because of riches It is clear that this cry 
for poverty struck a deep note in the hearts of the time This is evident not 
only from the multitudes which imitated St Francis’s example and followed 
after him, but from the way m which the poetry and art of the period took 
up the theme But it was not poverty simply which St Francis longed for* 
It was holy poverty — the poverty of Jesus He would reflect and reproduce 
all the beautiful features which constituted the image of Christ 
St Francis was the son of a prosperous draper of Assisi, whose business 
often took him and his wares to the rich castles and cities in Provence and 


Languedoc, Francis was brought up by his father to admire 
%^franle renaissance of poetic and artistic culture so splendid 

in southern France unul destroyed by the Albigensian 
Crusade The boy had been christened John, but his father called him Francis 


out of love for “la belle France” and taught him the French language, or 
more accurately the Provenfal form of it, which was spoken all the way from 
Tuscany to Catalonia Francis had always a taste for the poems and stones 
of southern France* He began by preferring beauty and valor to other virtues 


He set out to be a knight, and wanted to be a poet The influence of this 


romance culture upon Francis was profound, but after his sudden and 


marvellous conversion, interest m it became secondary to his passionate love 
hx his fellowmen 


St* Francis was born when the Medieval Church was cracking, when 
unorthodox and heretical sects were growing and spreadmg rapidly The 
Church had become so engrossed m politics and wars and so fat with riches 
that worldhness bad nearly crushed the spiritual life In religion; and the 
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new humanism of the twelfth century was likely to have disastrous moral 
influence upon the faith, the character and the culture of the age 
Francis was twenty-four years of age before his vision became clear A 
short experience of knight errantry had disillusioned him of the joy in feats 


of arms A sudden emotional revolution changed him into ^ ^ 

r 1 ^ 1 1 1 1 1 Franci/s vision 

a creature or purity and sincerity Dressed in an old cloak 

that had once belonged to his father’s gardener, he lived alone in a hut made 


of branches, and at other times he made himself useful in the kitchen of a 


monastery in return for his keep So convincing was his way, so persuasive 
his pleading, so charming his manner that soon several other young men of 
Assisi, of very different social strata, joined him When they were twelve in 
number — the number of the original aposdes, they went and unveiled their 
dream to Pope Innocent III, although legend says that the pope first dreamed 
of them It was not Innocent III, however, but Gregory IX who sanctioned 
the Franciscan Order, almost to Francis’s dismay, for he seems instinctively to 
have feared that formal orgamzation would chill the spontaneity of the move- 
ment But the Church was apprehensive of unregulated freelance movements 
When Francis suddenly left Umbria for a year to join the crusades, visiting 
Egypt, Palestine, and Syria, not as a soldier but as a missionary “to chant the 
praises of God among the Mohammedans,” some of his followers shook their 
heads and regarded him as an unpractical and romantic troubadour The 
hard headed pope, the former Cardinal Ugohno, who had known Francis 
m his youth, saw clearly that without organization, without rites and 
observances, without studies, the Grey Friars might degenerate into a ragged 
regiment of vagabonds, and become a scandal like the Gohardi, “wandering, 
blithesome, and squandering” students, runaway monks who begged their 
way and trolled their songs across Europe Great was St. Francis’s conster- 
nation when he returned from the Orient and found his Brothers installed 


in handsome buildings 

St Francis’s first idea was not to found an order But a firm organization 
was necessary for success The problem was how to reconcile the ideal of 
absolute poverty with the temporal possessions of an order The fiction had 
to be resorted to that the order was a holding company for the wealth which 
poured in upon the Franciscans but that they individually possessed nothing 
It was a compromise between world necessity and idealism, which within a 
century split the Franciscans into two groups, the idealists among them 
being known as the "‘Spiritual” Franciscans 

The Franciscans caught the imagination of Europe They appealed to the 
lower classes for whom and among whom they labored Their houses were 
always in the towns and generally situated in the slums They resembled 
modern social settlements m this respect, and the Franciscans have often 
been compared to the Salvation Army So rapidly did the order increase 
that at the first general chapter, answenng to the convocation among the 
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Dominicans, over five thousand friars were present In form of government 
the Franciscan Order is similar to that of the Dominicans, having a minister- 
general, provinces, and provincial rulers, provincial assemblies, and elective 
representation So effective have their examples been, that today every other 
large monastic order, including the Benedictines and Jesuits, has adopted the 
Franciscan form of government 

The Franciscans revived the earlier missionary spirit of the Irish and 
English monks in the seventh and eighth centuries, and were the creators 
of modern missions in Asia and Africa They also — or rather St Francis 
himself — exercised a very great influence upon poetry and art in the later 
Middle Ages 

Francis could read French and Latin and Roman or Provenjal, but could 


not write and was obliged to have a secretary He never pretended to be a 
scholar, and indeed, had no great admiration for scholars 
'i^uiadour'* and Scholarship He was “romantic” in the highest and 
purest sense of that word He never lost his liking for 
old French poetical romances Even after he was converted, in his heart he 
thought of himself as the paladin of his liege lady, Lady Poverty, who was 
his ideal of virtue, as Beatrice was to Dante To the end of his life he was 


a troubadour ‘^God’s troubadour ” One day when a novice asked the saint, if 
despite his vow to possess nothing save the clothes which he wore, he might 
own a book of psalms, Francis burst out, and asked the young man why he 
should wish to read his prayers from a book “Did the Emperor Charlemam 


or Roland or Ohver, did the paladins, the heroes and the knights of old, 


content themselves with reading? No^ they fought and wrought and labored 
and bled and died to get their famous victories ” Poetry and music were 
inspiration and consolation to him One day, being very ill and temporarily 
stricken with blindness, he fell into a trance and on awakemng, recited that 
magnificent Hymn of the Sun which is his great contribution to Italian 
literature. It is almost Greek pagan in its keenness for beauty and its 
perception of nature, but the sun is the very symbol of the Most High 
When on the verge of death St Francis picked up two sticks of wood, and 
scraping the one upon the other as if it were a viol, he improvised songs in 
ProvengaL He would have liked to send his brothers, two-and-two, “one 


before and one behind,” as Dante has described the way they walked, into 
all the towns of Italy to smg his canticle, Joculatores Domtni, the Minstrels 
of the Lord St Francis was the first Itahan poet to write in the vernacular, 
‘lialf inventing a language not yet in full flower, which in another hundred 
years shall offer its reddest rose to Dante ” On early Renaissance art, especially 
upon Giotto, St Francis’s influence was very great, and the incidents of his 
hfe pirovided themes for pamters and sculptors second only in influence to 
drawn from the Bibje 

attenmve student must have perceived that there was not a little 
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mysticism in the life and teachings of St Francis Mysticism is found in many 
religions, and Christianity is no exception Mysticism has 
been defined as the belief that “a knowledge of ultimate reality 
and the divine can be gained only by immediate intuition, 
especially by concentration of the mind on, and absorption in, the divine 
essence, which leads through ecstasy to the revealing vision Mysticism is the 
very antithesis of theology, which is based on reason and logic The Church 
has, nevertheless, always been wisely tolerant of mystics, although extreme 
instances have verged upon heresy and some, like the Spiritual Fran- 
ciscans, have been deemed to have gone across the line into heresy The mys- 
tics accepted and reverenced the theology and ritual of the Church, and though 
opposed to the temporal power of the Church did not inveigh against it 

The age of Hohenstaufen domination m Italy (1150-1250) was filled with 
such ferocity that suffering humanity eagerly clutched at crumbs of comfort 
in promise of better things to come For there is comfort 
m illusion Such promises were made by Joachim, a hermit, 

Abbot of Fiore in Calabria, among whose mountain peaks 
and valleys Greek monks of the Basilian Rule and uncompromising ascetics 
had long before found lodgment The whole wild Calabrian country was 
tmged with a romantic Greek and oriental mysticism Of noble birth, 
Joachim had become disgusted with life at the Norman court of Roger II 
and gone to Egypt and Syria to study the austere monasticism of the deserts 
When he returned he founded a monastery and a Rule of his own at Fiore 
The new order never had more than four or five houses and never spread out 
of Calabria It was confirmed by Pope Celestme II in 1196 

Joachim of Fiore was a visionary and a prophet By a series of singular 
calculations derived from the Bible and allegorically mterpreted — one of 
them was that Elijah had dwelt for 1,260 days in the wilderness — he 
arrived at the conclusion that the ^'Victory of the Saints” was to begin in 
the year 1260 These saints were all of them to be monks, a teaching which 
deeply offended the bishops The pope and the monks in the future were to 
constitute the whole Church Rome was to become a spiritual New Jerusalem 
and finally when Anti-Christ had been crushed — Mohammedans, heretics, 
and the violent and the wicked everywhere — peace on earth and universal 
good-will would become a reality The conflict with Anti-Chnst would endure 
for three and one-half years preceding 1260, which date Joachim arrived at 
by the simple process of reading years for days in the eleventh chapter of the 
Apocalypse 

Such was the great Medieval Church “Of divine origin, but man-made in 
many ways^’* as I have written elsewhere, and the quotation Name of 
may be repeated, “it moved on, the most impressive mstitu- medtevalahuteh 
tion of history, preadung, teaching, mmistermg, governing spiritually ^d 
' ^ TAe Universal Dictionary of the English Languetge 



middle ages 

temporally, charitable yet haughty, spiritual yet worldly, cruel ^md an 
mtegraung force, yet destroying good with evil, someumes confounding 
wheat wii tares, pure in heart, yet polluted saving others and saved 
by Its supreme purpose and mission, and the devotion of the great souls ever 

to be found in it 


' J W Thompson, The Middle Ages, 11, 674. 
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CHURCH AND STATE IN THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY 
EMPEROR FREDERICK II AND THE FALL OF THE ME- 
DIEVAL EMPIRE (1250) BONIFACE VIII AND THE 
COLLAPSE OF THE MEDIEVAL PAPACY (1303) 

In previous chapters it has been shown that as far back as St Augustine the 
principle of the supremacy of the Church over the state was asserted, and 
that the conversion of the theory into practice began with 
the pontificate of Gregory VII (1073-85) Subsequent popes, 
each building upon the work of his predecessor, succeeded, 
unul papal supremacy reached its zenith with Innocent III (1198-1216) In 
that time there was hardly such a thing in Europe as a well-defined and thor- 
oughly organized nation, whereas the Catholic Church was instmct with 
life and efficiently organized m every part National monarchy was still, 
so to speak, in the grisde The papal monarchy was as hard as bone 

It seemed, when Innocent III hved, as if imperial pohtics were wholly 
abased under papal authority But young Frederick II was an eaglet Not even 
the popes could tame him As soon as Frederick reached his 
majority it was certain that he would cast ofi papal control 
and assert the rights and principles of his predecessors The 
conflict broke out in 1218 at the accession of Pope Gregory IX, an old man of 
eighty, but strong-willed, vigorous, and full of zeal The occasion of the 
quarrel was Frederick II’s refusal to go on a crusade He had sworn to do 
so in the impressionable days of his youth, but when he came to manhood 
he saw the folly of the crusades, a king’s busmess, he said, was to stay at 
home and govern his lands and peoples The young emperor — he had been 
crowned in 1215 — well knew Aat all the old forces of opposition to im- 
perial rule in Italy and Germany would explode in his absence He was 
deeply suspicious of the pope’s pohucal designs, and the event proved that 
he was right 

The new pope commanded him to leave at once for the Holy Land under 
pam of excommunication The emperor temporized He complained that he 
was ill Gregory DC excommunicated him Frederick delayed 
a year. Then when he perceived that the papal ban was made 
a pretext of rebellion agamst him, he sailed for Palestine m camtshts ex- 
12^ There he resorted to diplomacy instead of arms to re- 
cover Jerusalem for Chnstendom. The emperor made a ten years’ truce with 
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Saladin’s successor, Malekel Kamel, which gave the Christians possession ot 
all the holy places along with a strip of territory between Jerusalem and the 
port of Jaffa When no priest would crown him, Frederick crowned him- 
self King of Jerusalem But Gregory IX repudiated the treaty as shameful 
and re-excommunicated the emperor 

The brilliant success of Frederick’s diplomacy and his prompt return to 
Italy, however, disconcerted the pope and discomfited his enemies The pope 
Tredertck*s dissolved the ban In the ten years which ensued Frederick 
struggle with II displayed that remarkable ability as an administrator which 
Lombatdy made him famous, of which something will be said later 

on He ruled equally in Sicily, Italy, at Arles, and in Germany But the quiet 
was the lull before the storm The Lombard cities with good reason feared tliat 
Frederick II intended to denounce the Treaty of Constance (1183), by the 
terms of which they had won their independence from Frederick Barbarossa, 
and were apprehensive lest he would subject them again to imperial control 
In 1236 they rebelled The emperor displayed as much military as civil genius 
and was victorious over the new Lombard League m 1237 at Cortenuova But 
Milan, Brescia, Bologna, and Alessandria would not submit and appealed to 
the pope, who excommumcated the emperor for the third time The use of this 
purely ecclesiastical weapon for secular and political purposes is to be observed 
It stultified the priestly nature of the papal office 
In order to discomfit his adversary and to prove to all Europe the justice 
of his cause the pope convoked a great council at Rome From all parts of 
Europe the bishops responded to his summons Many high 
^papal^iminaT^ prelates from England, France, and Spam convened at Genoa 
whence they sailed for Rome Meanwhile Frederick had sur- 
rounded Rome with troops and was master of the situation on land He also 
got control of the sea The unlucky churchmen miscalculated the imperial 
sea-power The emperor captured twenty-seven of the Genoese ships and 
bagged the whole council! Gregory IX, who was almost one hundred years 
old, died under the strain of anxiety (1241) 

For nineteen months the papacy was vacant. The cardinals were divided, 
Finally, in June, 1243, Cardinal Simbaldo Fieschi, of a noble Genoese family, 
was elected under the name of Innocent IV Few abler or more 
Jnn^^trv sinister figures have ever sat upon the papal throne With In- 
nocent IV the papal authority was cynically exercised without 
the semblance of any spiritual attributes Since Frederick was m complete pos- 
session of Italy, even the States of the Church being invested and Rome oc- 
cupied, the pope, like Alexander III before, sought refuge m France, where 
the delayed council was convened at Lyons (1245|), The bill of indictment 
against the emperor was a long one, Frederick was accused of perjury and 
h^esy, of having violated dbe pnvlleges of the clergy in Sicily and Itdy, of 
hkm$ usurped^ the mardbes of Tuscany and Benevento, of saerfiege, in that 
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he had kidnapped the members of a church council and held amicable m- 
tercourse with the Infidel when on the crusade For the fourth time the em- 
peror was excommunicated 

The conflict now entered mto its last and bitterest phase A reign of terror 
was instituted, whose instruments were the emperor’s natural son Enzio, his 
son-in-law Essehno, and his ministers Taddeo de Suessa and 
Peitro de la Vigne Distrusting Italian troops, even Neapoli- 
tans and Sicilians, Frederick made large use of Saracen mer- ^ 
cenaries imported from Tunis and erected a great mihtary camp at Lucera in 
Apulia The almost universal character of the uprising of Italy is evidence of 
the spontaneous nature of the resistance No quarter was given on either side 
m the war Even non-combatants were mercilessly slaughtered Towns were 
sacked, farmsteads, vineyards and orchards destroyed Famine and disease 
stalked through the land In the midst of this rack and ruin Frederick II 
suddenly died of dysentery at Lucera in 1250 

Before recounting the tragic sequel of this event, it is necessary to ascertain 
what Frederick IFs designs were, and why he failed Although emperor, 
and in that capacity ruler of Germany, Italy, and Sicily, Fred- 
erick II realized that the preservation of the Holy Rom^n Em- ^ 

pire as it had been in the eleventh and twelfth centuries was 
impossible The removal of the Hohenstaufen seat of power to Sicily by Henry 
had revel sed the old balance, for all practical purposes Frederick abandoned 
Germany and visited it only thrice and then only for a short season His 
real political design was to umte Sicily and Italy mto a compact state such 
as It IS today This shows how far ahead of his age the emperor was The 
Italian peninsula had neidier historical nor cultural umty Lombardy was a 
land of thnving aties, but every city was for itself, there was no consciousness 
among them of a higher and united prmcipality Tuscany historically was a 
feudal county, but in actuality it was a congeries of rival cities of which 
Florence, Siena, and Pisa were the most important Traditionally, ever since 
the time of the Countess Matilda it had been anti-imperial and pro-papal 
Venice and Genoa were independent maritime republics Provincial separate- 
ness was strong m the other provmces, as Benevento and Spoleto The diffi- 
culty of imposing political unity on Italy under such diverse conditions was 
immense, and, moreover, was aggravated by the pohey of the papacy, whose 
dream of temporal power was to subject all Italy to its sway, to convert the 
peninsula into a papal kingdom, to expand the dimension of the States of 
the Church over the entire peninsula For the achievement of this end the 
popes jettisoned their spiritual attributes and prostituted their ecclesiastical 
authority They forgot the religious nature of their ofiice and sunk themselves 
in a welter of politics and wan Temporal power, over Italy and overlordship 
of the kings and kingdoms of western Europe, was their object, along wnh 
the accumulation of almost fiabulom wealth by means of papal taxes imposed 
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Upon the Church in every country of Latin Christendom They were deaf to 
the spiritual precepts and example offered by St Francis, to the voice of reli- 
gious mystics, even to the remonstrances of a ruler as pious and sincere as 
St Louis of France, who protested against Innocent IV*s policy as a prostitu- 
tion of his office 


Frederick II has been called the first modern man His kingdom, that of 
Naples and Sicily, was the first modern state Already in the twelfth century 
Tredeuck sfar predecessors had done much to make the kingdom progres 

sightedness and sive But Frederick II surpassed them all in modernizing his 
modetmsm “regno ” He abolished feudal privilege, feudal justice, feudal 

taxes In the famous Constitution of Melfi (1231) he initiated the theory and 
practice of absolute monarchy, with equality of all classes before the law In 
an epoch of intolerance, he was tolerant of every form of religious belief He 
suppressed trial by batde^ and the ordeal Procedure and proof were to be 
conducted in writing 


In the sphere of culture, the emperor was also original His brilliant intel- 
lect puzzled and dazzled Europe which called him “Stupor Mundi,” the 
Wonder of the world He spoke Italian, German, French, and Arabic fluently 
and had some understanding of Latin and Greek, he wrote good poetry and 
IS credited with the invention of the sonnet-form He was intensely interested 
m Arabic science He was a capable soldier, an excellent military engineer 
and the rums of the chateaux which he lanned and erected stamp him as a 
consummate architect 


When Frederick II died there was no further question of uniting Italy 
and Sicily, to say nothing of preserving even the semblance of attachment 
Defeat of between Italy and Germany Except in a theoretical capacity, 

Hohenstatifen the Medieval Empire came to an end But the preservation of 
dynasty m Italy kmgdom of Naples and Sicily in the hands of the Hohen- 
staufen was a reasonable expectation The deceased emperor’s only heir was 
his son Conrad IV who unfortunately died four years after his father The 
succession fell to Frederick’s illegitimate son Manfred, who had much of 
the brilliance and charm of his father But the implacable enmity of Urban IV 
pursued the dynasty to its very extinction The pope appealed to Charles, a 
brother of Louis IX of France and Count of Anjou and Provence Chailes 
was an ambitious, able man but with none of that gentleness that illuminated 
the character of the French king Charles eagerly seized the opportunity to 
enlarge his domains and increase his power and prestige His expedition to 
Italy was in the nature of a crusade An army of adventurers, swashbucklers, 
soldiers of fortune, and hired mercenaries invaded Italy* It is said that when 
Charles of Anjou passed through Rome on his march to the South, the 
Romans shuddered with fright and even the pope trembled at what he had 
dohe In the Battle pf Grandella, near Benevento, Charles's army killed Man- 


^ It was not abolished m England until 1818^ 
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frcd and defeated his forces Charles triumphantly occupied Naples and so 
established the Angevin Kingdom of Italy Gradually, by hard fighung, the 
new French domination was extended over Sicily 
The cause of the Hohenstaufen was lost A tinge of tragic romanticism gilds 
the downfall of the Hohenstaufen The last prince of the house was Conrad 
I V’s son Conradin — or as the Itahans called him, Corradino 
— Little Conrad He was living in Germany, for his life was cotradL 
not safe anywhere in Italy To him the Ghibellines in Italy, 
all who still sympathized with the imperial traditions of the Hohenstaufen, 
and all the anti-papalists in Italy looked He was the hero of forlorn hope, 
of an adventure which was foredoomed to failure What could this lad of 
eighteen, with an army of dreamers like himself to sustain him, effect against 
the able and astute Charles of Anjou ^ In the Batde of Taghacozzo m the 
Abruzzi on August 23, 1267, Conradin was defeated and made prisoner 
The victor addressed a cruel letter to Clement IV informing him of his 
“good hunting” Urged by the implacable pope and by his own pitiless 
nature, Charles of Anjou sent his victim to the scaffold 

The death of Frederick II was an historical climax The death of Conradin 
was the climax of a drama rather than of history But the drama was destmed 
to be followed by a second act This was the Massacre of the 
Sicilian Vespers The drastic nature of the Angevin rule in ^,‘^^y°speis 
Sicily became a by-word of reproach The enormous increase 
of the power of France especially angered the Kings of Aragon, whose mari- 
time ambitions m the Mediterranean had been awakened by the crusades The 
Aragonese had long been jealous of the commercial prosperity of Palermo, the 
great port of Sicily, and now they looked with apprehension and resentment 
upon the Angevm usurpation, In Sicily a conspiracy against the French 
domination was formed, the leaders of which astutely appealed to Pedro III 
of Aragon for support On the Tuesday after Easter in 1282 the island rose 
in insurrection, which was timed for the same day and hour in every impor- 
tant town In Palermo eight thousand French were slaughtered on the first 
day The Aragonese admiral Roger de Lona destroyed the French fleet before 
Charles’s eyes Sicily was conquered and annexed to the Kingdom of Aragon 
The event was a revolution in the Mediterranean, the impact of which was 
felt by France, Italy, the Byzantine Empire Needless to say, the pope re- 
garded the Sicilian Vespers with impotent wrath and a good deal of alarm. 
It was an event of retnbuove jusuce, which recoiled upon the head of the 
pope. 

There is a Biblical proverb that “Pride goeth before destruction and a 
haughty spint before a fall ” It would have been well for the 
papa^cy if it had pandered this bit gf wisdom* But the popes 
of the thirteenth century were inclined to be more interested m worldly 
power than m their spiritual funetjons* 
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Eleven years after the Sicilian Vespers, in 1293, Boniface VIII became pope 
He was the incarnation of personal ability, ecclesiastical chicanery, astute 
political practice, worldly ambition, avarice and unscrupulous- 
BomfaceVlil ness Although a trained canonist, he had no spirituality 
“Greater and better popes have not struck the imagination of 
men hke this turbulent, passionately despotic lawyer, greedy of wealth, greedy 
of power, rough and vindictive, convinced to the verge of insanity of his own 
omnicompetence, and in his deepest heart moved by an extreme of family 
pride and of devotion to family interests But the hatred he aroused was 
enormous The insolent masterful face of his statue does not belie him Furious 
rages at opposition, fierce abusive sarcasms, uncurbed arrogance, hardness of 
heart defaced the really great qualities 
Practical and grandiose designs alike filled his mind His private aims 
belied his high solicitude Of a noble family, Boniface VIII, like all such 
Italian princely families, labored to build up the power of his 
ancestral house by enlarging its landed possessions He mar- 
ried his nieces and nephews with this end in view, he bought 
land with the Church’s money, he created two great complexes of propeity, 
one near Naples, the other near Rome Together these two gigantic proper- 
ties formed a patrimony which extended for fifty miles along the coast be- 
tween Rome and Naples When the Roman nobles whose property he cov- 
eted resisted him, he broke them, as in the case of the properties of the great 
Colonna family m Campagna, whose head was his fiercest enemy in Rome 
The pope extended his long arm into Tuscany and provoked the revolution 
in Florence which drove Dante and other adherents of the impel lal tradition 
into exile, as a result of which the poet damned Boniface VIII to everlasting 
fame, for in the Dtume Comedy Boniface VIII is cast into the pit of hell Far- 
ther afield, the pope was embroiled with James of Aragon over Sicily, the 
loss of which to the Angevin kings of Naples, was also a blow to papal power 
and prestige* To increase Boniface VIITs anxiety, smee he took all Europe 
as his province to administer, Philip IV, the Fair, of France and Edward I of 
England were at war There was also a dangerous alhance between the French 
king and the Austnan duke Albert of Habsburg 
The pope’s ultimate conflict with Philip the Fair of France was to be his 
rum, It happened that, to obtain revenues for war, Edward I and Philip IV 
Philip the assessed the clergy and taxed ecclesiastical property m 

challenges their kingdoms But taxation of the property of the Church 

Bomface secular purposes, except m the case of lands held under 

military tenure, was unlawful “Princes, however, had frequently attempted 
to extort aid from the clergy, and the matter was dealt with in the Council 

W Previt^'Orton, in Edinburgh Rmew^ October 1928, pp 297-98, a 
ojE four volumes of sources m the archives of the Caetani femily in Rome, 
in which' Bpnifece’VIIt, who was a Oaetano, speaks for himselE 
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of the Lateral! of 1179 (c \ix) The Lateran Council of 1215 (c xlvi) 
repeated this decision with additions It made papal approval necessary^ 
Boniface protested this taxation He failed to measure the increasing secular 
nature of European thought which had lost its reverence for clericalism The 
pope could not perceive, and he would not have understood if he had seen, the 
rising sentiment of nationalism in France and England especially, of which the 
kings were the exponents It was this nationalism which was to rum the 
pope 

Philip IV was a clear-headed and strong-willed king who was opposed to 
the prevalent theory of a papally controlled internationalism He was labor- 
ing for French nationalism m the form of a strong French monarchy and 
relied on lawyers instead of ecclesiastics to provide the oflScials which he 
needed for his centralized administration 

When the pope learned of the taxation of ecclesiastical property in England 
and France, his amazement passed into rage, and forthwith he issued the 
famous bulF Clencts latcos (1296), which forbade any taxa- 
tion whatsoever of Church property anywhere Edward Ts commands royal 
reply was to declare the Church of England outside of the 
protection of the law, since the Church would pay nothing for the protection 
It got from government Philip IV forbade the export of gold, other precious 
metals and jewels out of France, which effectively deprived the pope of Peter’s 
Pence and all other revenues derived from the Church in France An acrimo- 
nious coriespondence between the kings and the pope dragged on for several 
years Boniface VIII’s acerbity increased until finally m 1303 the brutum fuh 
men, the direst thunder-peal of papal pronouncement in history, emanated 
from the papal chancery m the notorious bull TJnam Sanctum This document 
IS the last word in the claims of the medieval papacy to temporal supremacy, 
and a masterpiece of subtle ecclesiastical reasoning After a long preliminary, 
the document contains this thunder-clap “We declare, affirm, define, and 
pronounce that it is altogether necessary unto salvation (*) for every human 
creature to be subject to the Roman pontiff ” In other words, submission to 
papal authority was declared to be an article of faith 

Philip IV’s reply to this extraordinary pronunciamento was action, not 
words A military expedition was sent over the Alps into Italy under the 
command of the king’s hard-boiled minister Nogaret, with 
whom Sciarra Colonna co-operated They found the pope at 
Anagm, his native place south of Rome, surrounded by loyal 
but frightened cardinals The old pontiff-— he was over eighty years of 
age — was game to the last When all was lost save the honor of die papacy, 

^ F M Powicke, Stephen Langton, 91-92 

® A bull IS a papal pronouncement The name epmes from the bulk or seal 
affixed to th^ document Papal bulls were disunguished by their opening words 
which became the title of the document* 
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Boniface VIII was not the man to lower his colors While the French troops 
assailed the gates of Anagni the pope and the cardinals ariayed themselves in 
their official robes and were found situng in haughty dignity when Nogaret 
and his men burst into the high hall of Boniface^s ancestral palace The pope 
was dragged from his throne and thrown to the floor where, as he lay 
prostrate, Sciarra Colonna gazed into his face with fierce and jubilant eyes 
It was cruel treatment of one who held the most sacred and exalted office of 
the Roman Church The shock ended Boniface’s life and ruined the medieval 
papacy 



Chapter XXV 


WESTERN EUROPE IN THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY 
ENGLAND, FRANCE AND SPAIN 

It IS necessary to revert to the first quarter of the thirteenth century in order 
to relate the history of England and France Something must be said about 
the difference betiveen French and Enghsh institutions The coB/mHasof! of 
Enghsh monarchy was founded by the Norman Conquest Engltshaod 
William I, as conqueror, began as a king, not as a feudal suze- hutory 
ram He retained enormous tracts in his own possession and distributed the 
rest of the land among bishops, abbots, and barons as fiefs, the retention of 
which was subject to services and good behavior on their part D,ff„e„cesbe 
In France, on the other hand, the royal authority was feudal tueen English and 
The French monarchy grew out of feudahsm Hugh Capet, 
the founder of the monarchy, was a feudal duke years before he became kmg 
The French monarchy developed gradually Long tradition was attached to 
the French monarchy — that of the Carohngians In England practically no 
ancient tradition was attached to the new kingship 
The contrast between the French and the English nobihty is no less great 
The French noblesse was old and well cstabhshed before the Capetian mon- 
archy came into being It was older than the kingship The 
noblesse in Norman England had no such antiquity It was ^^^hnoUay 
made by the king, its status and authority alike were deter- 
mined by the monarch The French king had to rule with consideration for 
the past and to compromise with feudal mstitutions and feudal nobles The 
Norman kings of England were not so inhibited They could dictate and did 
not have to compromise A great noble m France enjoyed certain prerogatives 
of a sovereign nature He admmistered high justice, coined money, imposed 
taxes as if he were a king within his fief, whether county, or duchy; he could 
even make war and peace without consent of the king In England, on the 
other hand, not even dukes and earls had any rights of sovereignty Justice 
was royal justice, coinage was rojreil comage, taxation was royal taxation No 
casde could legally refuse the king entrance 
Nor was the urban population similar in the two realms Most towns m 
France were subject to the nobles and the bishops In Norman 
England all towns were under the royal authonty The French 
bourgeoisie had excelleut reasons to be against the nobles and 
to sustain the king, whereas in England barons and burghers more often 
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united together against the king, as in the thirteenth century The attitude and 
conduct of the clergy also was different m each country In England the 
clergy almost always made common cause with the nobles, and in France 
clergy and nobles were mutually hostile to one another From the eleventh 
to the sixteenth century the clergy, low and high, the majority of the bishops 
and even the universities never ceased to combat the nobility, and the bour- 
geoisie were with them 

These fundamental differences, political, institutional, social, account for 
the difference between the English Parliament and the French States- 
Enghshand General The Commons in England was not entirely com- 

Fiench posed o£ bourgeoisie, the nobles, through the knights of the 

Parliaments ^ representation in the House of Commons In 

England only the eldest son of a noble was a noble too All the other sons were 
commoners They were ineligible to sit m the House of Lords, but could and 
did sit in the House of Commons into which they carried the ideas, the 
manners, the traditions of the noble class These younger sons were the re- 
serve of the English aristocracy In France real hostility prevailed between 
clergy and nobles, between nobles and bourgeoisie The effectiveness of 
parliamentary government in England is in sharp contrast with the ineffec- 
tives of the States-General in France One might go on also to distinguish the 
differences between English serfdom and French serfdom 
Henry III was only nine years of age when he came to the throne of Eng- 
land The death of King John had reversed the political situation, and the 
pope and the barons were now as eager to undo the French 
intervention as they had once been anxious to sustain it With 
the aid of the papal legate, this was accomplished in 1217 The 
evil effects of the civil war, however, lingered The mercenaries whom John 
had brought over from Flanders still vexed the country and the French fleet 
held the Channel until August, 1217, when it was destroyed in a sea-fight 
During the first part of the king’s minority the regent was the Earl of Pem- 
broke, William Marshall When he died the regeticy was carried on by a 
commission, chief of which was Hubert de Burgh, the last 
great justiciar, although Langton unofficially had much in- 
fluence on the administrauon Trouble began m 1232 when 
Hubert de Burgh died and Henry III had attained his majority Even before 
Hubert’s death the king had cast off all restraint and put the justiciar in 
fetters m the Tower and seized his property Twenty-six years of weak, 
vacillating and sometimes bad government followed* 

Distrustful of his own subjects and hating the restraints imposed by the 
Great Charter upon kmgly authority, Henry III surrounded 
foreigners, most of them Poitevms and his 
, mother^s people In 1225 he had confirmed Magna Charta and 

tfee CStofter (if the Forests, a supplementary document, but two years after- 


Henry UVs 
accession 
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wards repudiated this action, ominously saying that, “Whensoever and 
wheresoever, and as often as it may be our pleasure, we may declare, inter- 
pret, enlarge, or diminish the aforesaid statutes and their several parts by our 
own free will and as to us shall seem expedient for the security of us and our 
land » 

For some years, however, open rupture between the king and the barons 
was averted The loss of Normandy and Anjou rankled in English hearts 
and the resentment against France was increased when in 
1224 the French king seized Poitou also In 1225 Earl 
Richard, the king’s brother, was sent to Bordeaux and strengthened the 
English power in Gascony, which the French hoped to seize as they had 
seized Poitou A deputation of Norman nobles who refused to accept the 
French domination invited the king to cross the sea, promising him their 
aid in recovering the lost provinces A short and ineffective war ensued 
(1229-1230) 

Henry Ill’s failure to accomplish anything abroad made him more unpopu- 
lar than ever The fall of Hubert de Burgh m 1232 and the ascendency over 
him of his favorite, the Poitevin Peter des Roches, who was 
made Bishop of Winchester, mark the change The royal 
castles were garrisoned with Poitevms They overawed the 
barons, who remonstrated with the king but dared not rebel Some of the 
hotheads among them, however, secretly concerted with Llewelyn, Prince 
of Wales In 1234 a peace was patched up between the king and Llewelyn and 
the proscribed nobles, but each side was so distrustful of the other that it was 
only a matter of time before conflict again broke out 

In the interval Henry III arranged for an amazing series of marriages in 
the hope of gaining political support from abroad and conciliating oppo- 
nents at home The king himself married Eleanor, daughter 
of the Count of Provence His three sisters, Isabel, Joan, and 
Eleanor, were married respectively to the Emperor Frederick 
11, Alexander II, King of Scotland, and Simon de Montfort II, son of the 
notorious hero of the Albigensian Crusade Of these alhances the king’s and 
that of his sister Eleanor were of most significance England was soon 
^‘mvaded” by a rapacious swarm of Provencals and Savoyards following the 
queen, seeking and securing offices m government or Church Boniface of 
Savoy, the queen^s uncle, was made Archbishop of Canterbury and another 
uncle was made Earl of Richmond The old favorites were displaced by these 
newcomers 

Ever extravagant and avaricious, Henry III resorted to new forms of oppres- 
sion to satisfy the hangers-on of his court In 1239 he extorted one-third of 
all their possessions from the Jews In 1240 sent justici- , 
aries throughout England,” says Matthew Pans, the con- 
temporary hrstonan, ^ Vho tmder pretence of admimstermg justice collected 
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immense sums of money m the form of fees or fines, but he squandered it 
away ” In addition to these extortions, immense sums were constantly with- 
drawn from the kingdom by the papal legates In 1240 the king’s brother 
Richard went on a crusade The Dominican and Franciscan friars excited 
the people to assume the cross and then absolved them from their vows, “by 
which means they raised a large sum of money in England but incurred 
much odium ” 

Misgovernment and exorbitant taxations thus were growing grievances in 
England Open rupture, however, between Henry III and the barons again 
was delayed by new strained relauons with France Louis IX’s 
gift of Poitou to his brother Alphonse m 1241 awakened the 
old war spirit again and desultory warfare, chiefly on the sea, which degen- 
erated mto piracy, prevailed for the next five years to the detriment of com- 
merce Again an outbreak of the discontented baronage was delayed because 
the issue of papal exactions became more pressing than the king’s misgov- 
ernment In 1244 even Henry III, complacent as he was to papal authority, 
remonstrated with Innocent IV, and the protest was repeated in 1246 and 
1247 by the barons at their meeting in London But the pope’s thunder 
cowed them all, “and the graspings of Roman avarice were not satisfied until 
the pope received 11,000 marks " In 1252 Grosseteste, and the great Bishop of 
Lincoln, calculated that the revenues of foreign bishops, principally Italians, 
intruded by the pope mto benefices m England, amounted to 70,000 marks, 
or more than three times the revenue of the crown 

By 1255 the discontent of the barons and popular grievances presaged an 
imminent rebellion Henry III demanded more moneys for defense of Gas- 
cony against French aggression and to aid the pope against 
Frederick 11, although the emperor was his brofher-in-law 
Subservience to die papacy was characteristic of the kmg 
The barons in a “Parliament” — mark the word — held at London demanded 
royal observance of Magna Charts and the right to designate die justiciary, 
the chancellor and the treasurer of the kmgdom, who should not be re- 
moved without then consent It was a momentous demand — the use 
of money-power in government to secure redress of grievances and to ini- 
tiate reform; to compel responsible admmistration upon the king But the 
barons were not gmlcless patriots, nor was then policy one of transparent 
justice 

It would be an exaggeration to beheve that the baroraal pohey was a dis- 
interested one The currents of self-interest had devious windings The great 
barons had their own axes to grind “Reform” was a convenient smoke- 
saeen with many of them Among the factors determining the changes of 
this stofmy period of rebellion and reform the ambition of the greater noWes 
to enlarge their landed property played an important part 

Among the factors determining the changes of this stormy penod of rebel- 
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lion and reform, the desire to accumulate land played a predominant part 
The Crown, helped by convenient partitions and escheats 
^tungef misdeeds of important rebels and opponents whose 

territories it could confiscate, had been slowly undermining 
or absorbing baronial aggregations of territory But the land-hunger of the 
barons was also intense In 1244 Louis IX seized all the lands of the English 
nobles in France This deprivation intensified their policy of land aggrandize- 
ment at home In retaliation for the French decree, Henry III seized the lands 
of all French nobles in England This made the king rich and the barons 
furious The barons, under the guise of alleged “reform” and through gam- 
ing control of the three highest offices of state, sought to restrain and despoil 
the king 

In 1258 matters reached an acute stage when Simon de Montfort, who had 
long been governor of Gascony, returned to England and put himself at the 
head of the baronial opposition to the king Historians who 
Simon de Montfort upon a pedestal as the champion 
of justice and popular rights and as the “father of the House 
of Commons” have not understood the epoch They have been led astray by 
nineteenth-century ideas of democracy and reform, and failed to read the 
sources of the time with discernment In the cleavage of parties the bishops 
as a whole supported the crown, while the monastic orders, notably the Fran- 
ciscans, sided with the barons Accordingly since most chronicles were writ- 
ten by monastic writers, a partisan and one-sided account has come down to 
us Matthew Paris’s invectives against the king and laudation of the barons 
must be read with much reservation, for he was a monk of St Albans, which 
was a workshop of baronial propaganda 
The rebellious barons assembled a Parliament at Oxford in 1258 and drew 
up the Provisions of Oxford Despite the superficial impression this docu- 
ment gives of reform, the Provisions weie dictated by baronial, 
not popular interest The most important of these provisions 
required that four knights from each shire should be sum- 
moned by the crown to present complaints against the sheriffs, who were the 
hands of the king in the provinces In this piovision Simon de Montfort hit 
upon an instrument of opposition to the king which worked with astonishing 
efficiency and proved a popular means of demanding redress of grievances 
Henry III and his son Prince Edward at first accepted the Provisions of 
Oxford, and then repudiated them In 1264 the issue was submitted to Louis 
VeTAontfort ^ France for arbitration, and tlje French king, as might 
have been expected of a monarch deeply convinced of the 
rights of strong monarchy, decided m favor of Henry IIL^ 
The^bamns in fury repudiated the French king’s decisicm and civil war 
The royal army was defeated at Lewes (May 14, 1264) by the barons, 
f was the Mise ^ Amiens Misa z=; capitulation or arbitration. 
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assisted by the militia of London, which was strongly baronial m sympathy, 
a fact which gives an element of “democracy” to the barons’ cause Henry III 
and Edward were taken prisoners The former was soon nominally set at 
liberty, but the prince was confined in Dover Castle, for it was evident that 
he, and not his father, was the real leader of the royal cause The short civil 
war soon came to an end, and De Montfort, now “in all but name a king,” 
kept Christmas in regal state at Kenilworth, indifferent to the protest of the 
French king and the threats of Pope Urban IV, who excommunicated all 
adherents of the Provisions of Oxford When the papal legate arrived at 
Dover, he was seized and the excommunication document torn to pieces 
In January, 1265, De Montfort summoned a Parliament It had no legal 
status, but Its convocation was destined to exert an important influence upon 
constitutional development To this Parliament were sum- 
moned eleven bishops and twenty-three peers, to whom were ^^JffaParhament 
added over one hundred of the lower clergy, two knights 
from each county or shire and two representatives from every city, borough, 
and Cinque Port ^ The knight originally was a baron, too, but in process of 
time the term baron was narrowed so as to exclude the knights who originally 
had belonged to the nobility, with the result that the knights m the shires 
threw their lot in with the people It is important to observe that the knights 
of the shire represented not an estate but an interest — that of land owner- 
ship Although the knights themselves by tradition belonged to the nobility, 
they represented the yeomanry and even the villeins It was the reactionary 
legislation in the reign of Henry VI in the fifteenth century that converted 
the knights of the shire into an aristocratic class 

The whole number sat together as one body — clergy, nobles, and com- 
monSjj(It IS important to observe that these different elements were convened 
in different ways The bishops and peers were summoned by ^ 
writs, personal to each, the lower clergy were represented by 
the heads of chapters, archdeacons, one proctor for the clergy 
of each cathedral and two for the clergy of each diocese, the knights of the ^ 
shire and those who came from cities and boroughs were elected In short, this 
Parliament of 1265, although it was a body of partisans and composed only 
of those who supported the baronial party, had m it clergy, nobles, and com- 
mons —the three ^‘estates” of medieval society, and, moreover, the principle 
of elective^epi esentation prevailed in the case of the commons In the com- 

^In medieval England 1$c%ty was a town which was the seat of a bishop A 
bgrough was a town or municipality with a mayor and corporation and privi- 
leges conferred by charter Molt of these dated from the reign of Richard 
(1189-99) who sold charters right and left m order to raise funds for his 
crusade The Cir^e Ports were a group of towns on the south-east coast of 
England [originally five (dfuiue)], which enjoyed certain pnvilege^ in considera- 
of furnishing warships 
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position of this assembly^ every element of the later full-fledged English 
Parliament is to be found 

It was a momentous event in English history Subsequent changes, such as 
the preference of the lower clergy to sit separately and not with the nobles 
and commons, and the distinction first made in 1332 into two houses, the 
House of Lords and the House of Commons, were details which did not 
affect the idea behind Parliament The disproportion in numbers as between 
peers and clergy on the one hand, and representatives of shires and boroughs 
on the other hand, was not due to an intention to counterbalance the influ- 
ence of these two upper classes by the weight of the larger number of repre- 
sentatives of the people, it is to be ascribed to the fact that the evils of local 
misgovernment were more general than the particular grievances of lords 
and bishops In this provision Simon de Montfort showed his political shrewd- 
ness It was a gesture to secure popular support of his movement. 

Actually Simon de Montfort was a self-seeking, ambitious, political adven- 
turer who was not even an Englishman He chanced to hit upon an instrument 
of opposition to the crown which effectively worked and was 
gradually adopted as a permanent practice to keep the king 
in check 

In 1265 Simon de Montfort was at the height of his power, but not for 
long Prince Edward escaped from his imprisonment late m May, and was 
Victory oi joined by the barons who had gone over to De Montfort’s 

Edwmd lover camp Taking Kang Henry III whom he had in custody, De 

Montfort Montfort advanced against his foes On August 4, at Evesham, 
De Montfort was defeated and killed, and the great rebellion of the baions 
soon collapsed Henry III had still seven years of rule left, but for all piactical 
purposes Edward I ruled Henry Ill’s last years were so quiet that Edward 
was able to go off on the crusade which failed to save Acre, and was not in 


England when his father died 

Edward I (1272'-1307) was one of the greatest kings in English history. 
He had the energy and will power of Henry II, and along with these capaci- 


Gremoss of 
Edward I 


ties '‘the old demoniac fury” and fierce ruthlessness of his 
Plantagenet ancestors There is a legend that a priest who 
had ventured into his presence with a remonstrance from his 


order in his hand dropped dead from sheer fright at the king’s feet In the 
progress of law and government, Edward Fs reign was as impor^nt as that 


^The word parlammto in Italian, parlement in French, parliament m English, 
etc, supplanted the older and more classical Latin word colloquium to designate 
many different kinds of assembly, whether of conciliar, legislative or judicial nature, 
even a board t>f aldermen **It is dear that , behind these varied meanings is a 
common concept* where there is parliament there is conversati^y;!, discussion, de- 
bate,’" (H G Richardson, 'The Origins of Parliament,” Trans Royal Hist; Society, 
4th m vol xi, p, 142)* The word comes from Old French, parler, to talk* In Eng- 
land Parliament was a legislative assembly? in France it signified a law cotiSrt. 
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of Henry II Edward permanently conquered Wales (1283) and temporarily 
subdued Scotland The Hundred Years’ War really began with him 
As a law-giver, Edward I was the author of the First Statute of Westminster 
(1275), which regulated freedom of elections, fixed the rates and occasions 
of feudal aids and reliefs, and regulated the law of wreckage 
In explanauon of the last it may be said that wreckage of ships 
by false beacons was a common practice of sea-thieves and 
smugglers In 1279 the Statute of Mortmain^ was ordained to restrain the 
bestowal of estates on rehgious foundations, which was a frequent form of 
evasion of taxes, the grantor receiving an annmty from the benefiaary until 
his death In an effort to buttress the prmciple of primogeniture and to pro- 
tect the peerage from the diffusion or dissipation of their lands, the Second 
Statute of Westminster (1285) founded entails, or the succession of an estate 
malienably in a particular line of descent In 1290 the Statute Quta emptores 
forbade subinfeudation, or the grant of land in fief by a vassal to a dependent 
This was complementary to the act of 1285 and designed to prevent the 
growth of lower feudalism and in rigid conformity with Wilham the Con- 
queror’s policy of regarding every noble a direct vassal of the crown 
It IS noteworthy that almost all this legislation had to do with the regula- 
tion of feudalism, that Edward I reigned according to feudal law, but did 
not let feudal forces run away with him Unhke his father, 
he did not abuse his authority, in spite of the stricmess and 
severity of his practices He was open-minded enough to per- 
ceive the merit in parhamentary mstitutions in spite of the fact that the Parlia- 
ment of 1265 had been an mstrument of an enemy to the crown Accordmgly, 
Edward I encouraged the Model Parliament of 1295 This Parhament made 
general and permanent mstituUons out of the practices which had been used 
in 1265 In the earliest stage of its history the Parhament did not legislate, 
but might advise the king with reference to laws which he contemplated 
Later die commons developed the practice of presenting petitions to the 
crown, which, if affirmed by the lords and accepted by the king, became laws 
This shows how gradual was the evolution of the House of Commons 
We are accustomed to think that representation is a nght and a privilege 
But the medieval man did not so envisage it Representation sprang from the 
feudal idea of “aid and counsel” (auxdtum et constlmm), 
which medieval men found burdensome “They attended 
, , as the unfortunate and unwilhng persons selected by 
their fellows to carry out the requirements of the crown”* In the wnts to 
the bishops m 1295 the king declared “that which touches all should be 
approved by all,” and that “common dangers must be met by measures con- 
certed m common” Thus was not an utterance in favor of democracy, as 
^ Mortmain meant the holding of land “in dead hand” (m moftitci wjsbw), i.e., 
by & corporation, 

* A. F Pollard, The Evolution of Mument (London 1920), p 139. * 
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some have fancifully imagined It was the declaration that the king was the 
king of all classes and that he would defend the rights and privileges of each 
class Edward I was so thoroughly feudally-mmded that he regarded free- 
holders with contempt, because they had no feudal status He thought there 
should be no room in the structure of feudal society for them The presence 
of a non-feudal class in a feudal society was, indeed, anomalous In the same 
spirit with which he accepted the Parliament in 1295, Edward I, in 1297, 
confirmed Magna Charta and the amendments made to it during Henry IIFs 
minority But the qualifying clause which the king inserted before his seal, 
“saving the honor of our prerogative,” showed that he did not regard himself 
as a limited monarch He would rule according to law, but he reserved the 
right to declare what the law was Above all, he would not be the minion 
of a class The consututional history of England in the mam is the history 
of the struggle between the royal prerogative and the Parliament The 
exceptional degree of power enjoyed by the kings materially promoted the 
growth of English liberty by compelling the nobles to ally themselves with 
the people The partnership between nobles and commonalty is peculiar to 
English history 

There is always danger in either magnifying or minimizing the past For 
the past inevitably suffers when compared with the present “A vision or an 
idea,” it has been wisely said, “is not to be judged by its value for us, but by 
Its value to the man who had it 

English historians, ever since the emergence of political democracy in the 
first part of the nineteenth century — the Reform Bill of 1832 have boasted 
that Parliament is a unique English institution and that the 
angmsof pnnciple of representation is an English device This is hardly 
^ the whole truth The principle of representation sprang from 
feudalism, which was the mother of die sworn inquest — the Domesday sur- 
vey was taken by representative jurors m each hundred and township — of 
the jury system, of Parliaments, of the principles of liberty of the subject, and 
of the idea that one may not be deprived of life, liberty, or property except 
by due process of law and by the judgment of his equals 

The pnnciple of representation was not unique to English history For the 
practice obtained m the French ^tats-Generaux, or States-General, the Span- 
ish Cortes, the German Diet, and in the Convocations of the 
Represenmon Domimcan and Franciscan Orders The roots of all such 
assembhes are to be found in local or provincial estates-gen- 
i*ral, which antedate the appearance of national representative assemblies 
by many years Such provincial estates-general Were common m the south of 
Prancte m Languedoc and Gascony The representative principle m the two 
of friars was visible to all Europe We cannot escape the conclusion 
tjaat patiametiwy assemblies, which emerged m the thirteenth century, 

PoWicke, Sfniphefi Langj^on, p, 
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were implicit m feudal institutions and a product of feudal civilization Local 
differences and variations were due to national conditions, but representative 
assemblies were a general European phenomenon, and not an exclusively 
English one 

By a coincidence, the Kangs of England and France in the first part of 
the thirteenth century were minors, and a regency was neces- 
sary In England this regency was in the hands of a com- J^egenaestn 
mission of the barons In France the regent for the boy- EngUud^ 
king Louis IX (1226-70) was his mother, Blanche of Castile 

The enormous increase of the royal authority in France under Philip II and 
Louis VIII occasioned a violent reaction immediately after Louis IX came 
to the throne, the uprising was crushed by the energy and 
ability of the queen-mother Medieval history can point to 
no nobler woman than this queen Her mother was Eleanor, a daughter of 
Henry II of England and the famous Eleanor of Aquitaine Blanche in- 
herited the best qualities of her maternal ancestors, and transmitted them to 
her son* The just and gentle character of Louis IX was formed by his mother 
His abilities perhaps he owed to inheritance from his grandfather, Philip 
Augustus 

The regency lasted until 1236, but until her death in 1252 Blanche exer- 
cised great influence over the administration The relations between Louis IX 
and Henry III of England have already been considered, and 
the history of the Albigensian Crusade has been related in 
connection with the history of the papacy in this century 
What IS to be observed here is that in Louis IX’s reign the French crown 
absorbed the great province of Toulouse and its dependencies, as the result 
of the shattered condmon of thmgs m the south of France after the Alhigen- 
sian Crusade, so that the royal domain extended from the Channel to the 
Mediterranean. The king’s piety, in spite of his gentle nature, would not 
brook heresy and he had no compunctions in pohncally profiting from the 
eflEects of the crusade 

The two unfortunate crusades in which Louis IX partook have also already 
been dealt with What remams to nonce is the development* of the French 
monarchy as an insntution under Louis IX This was m 
direct connnuation of the policy of Phihp Augustus, who admnuimtton 
had done much to eliminate the feudal element m the king’s 
high court of justice and introduced the principles of Roman law to the 
extrusion of feudal law Louis IX completed this process, and in his reign 
the Parlement of Pans emerged as a trained body of judges, no one of whom 
was of either feudal or ecclesiastical status The beginnings of the absolute 
monarchy of France are found m the reforms of the judiciary made by Louis 
IX In fact, L^uis IX created a new class, the nobhsse robe, an admimstra- 
twe nobility. This new prinaple was also extended to other offiaals—sene^ 
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schals who were set over the bailiffs and provosts, and special commissioners 
known as enquSteurs, whose duty was to pry into the administration of 
justice, always a matter of deep interest to the king Legislation was expressed 
in the form of royal ordinances framed by the king and his counsellors, which 
later were collected into the famous code of laws known as the Establishments 
of St Loms Another code, the Ltme des metiers , regulated commerce and 
industry throughout the provinces under the king's immediate authority, 
It IS a valuable source of information with regard to the gilds and their 
organization, conditions of labor, hours of work, etc Justice and efficiency 
characterized Louis IX's collection of taxes 

All in all, the king was an excellent embodiment of medieval kingship, 
and though he was canonized after his death for his piety, he equally deserved 
Nobthfy of honored because of his enlightened administration of 

Lotus IK s justice and the mildness and intelligence of his rule His 

character nature was as sincere and as beautiful as that of St Francis 

Louis IX was the perfect gentleman, and, indeed, was as proud of the title, 
“The first gentleman of France,” as he was of being king The kingship he 
regarded as an office conferred upon him by God, but to become the first 
gentleman of France was a purely human responsibility and achievement 
Louis was deeply religious, but he was not pious in any narrow or snivelling 
sense His was a manly piety, whole-hearted and sincere He could be merry 
withal, without loss of dignity He liked good company and clean conversa- 
tion, and was the first French king who was fond of books Most of these 
were of a devotional sort, but not all of them The universal esteem in which 
Louis IX was held by all Europe is a tribute to his character No writer has 
written a disparaging word of him Even the Mohammedans respected him, 
although he made two crusades against them One must read that charming 
biography of him written by the Sire de Joinville, for forty years his equerry, 
his friend and confidant, if one would really understand the king Of Louis 
IX’s zeal for the Church, Joinville exquisitely says “As the transcriber illumi- 
nates the book which he is writing with gold and azure, so the king illumi- 
nated his realm with the fine abbeys which he built, with maisons-dteu 
(hospitals, literally houses of God), and houses for the friars preacher (the 
Dominicans), the Franciscans, the Carthusians and many other religious 
orders ” 

Unfortunately the happy equilibrium created by Louis IX between the 
monarchy and the feudality could not last A strong monarchy in the hands 
of a just and able king was a blessing, but a strong monarchy 
hands of an ambitious and unscrupulous ruler was 
oppressive* The reign of Philip III, le Hardi, or the Rash 
(1270-85), was a penod of transition* To the old and reduced, if not van- 
ished, evils of too much feudalism, succeeded the excesses and abuses which 
spring fmm strong but irresponsible kingship* Except for these sinister mam- 
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festaGons, the reign o£ Philip III is remarkable only for his unsuccessful war 
with Aragon in order to avenge the affront of the Sicilian Vespers — the 
massacre of the French m Sialy in 1282, an event which has been already 
related in connecGon with the papal pohcy after the death of the Emperor 
Frederick II 

The evils which were foreshadowed under Philip III became reahues with 
the accession of Philip IV the Fair (1285-1314) This kmg’s 
conflict with Pope Boniface VIII has already been related 
The administration of Philip IV is a landmark in the growth 
of the French monarchy which now verged upon absolutism The great 
instruments of the centtal government developed fully in the reign of Phihp 
These instruments included the Parlement of Pans, the chamber of accounts, 
the court of aids, which dealt exclusively with causes in feudal law, which 
by this Gme were of mferior importance to cas royaux or “royal causes” re- 
quiring the immediate and direct jurisdiction of the crown The same may 
be said of the giand ofiicials of the king, who in this Gme became powerful 
ministers of state That preponderance of the monarchy over feudal power 
and authority which began in the reign of Phihp II was almost whole and 
complete under Philip IV 

In the thirteenth century Europe was drifung away from ecclesiasGcism 
and becoming increasingly secular nunded CharacterisGc of this change was 
an immense interest m poliGcal speculaGon The leaders of this thought were 
lawyers, government officials, secular clerks, and not clerics and theologians 
It was the age of legists 

The energy and abihty which Phihp IV displayed m every branch of gov- 
ernment — the makmg of ordinances, jusGce, taxaGon, finance, regulaGon of 
commerce and trade and of weights and measures, are aston- 
ishing Some of his measures are notorious, espeaally those 
which had to do with money and finance, for the king was 
in constant need of money and avaricious He contmuaUy altered the coin- 
age — though It IS not true that he issued spurious coins alloyed with lead 
or copper In this time, when the volume of commerce in Europe had enor- 
mously mcreased owing to the stimulus of the crusades, the problem of 
adjusting the coinage was a difficult one m every country, the more so because 
the balance of trade was against the West, and gold was constantly drawn 
off to the East to redress this balance UnGl the nuddle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury gold corns were not in circulaGon m western Europe The first success- 
ful gold coinages were issued by Vemce and Genoa {ducats) and Florence 
The earliest French gold coin was the louu d’or of St Louis, late 
in his reign. How rare gold was in the West is shown by two facts The 
whole ransom of Richard I in 1197 and of Loms EX in 1249 was paid m 
silvet 

It will be remembered that Phihp IWs conflict with Boniface VIII was 
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occasioned by the king's taxation of ecclesiastical property The action was 
typical of the new age But Philip IV was no whit more avaricious than the 
pope “Fiscahty" was part of the atmosphere of Europe in 1300 
Another widespread grievance against Philip IV was the invention of 
new-fangled taxes, which were attributed to his avarice But here, again, the 
accusation must be qualified The economic and social revo- 
Boufgeot^l lution of the thirteenth century had created new kinds of 
wealth and a new class unknown to the previous age Hence 
there was no precedent according to which taxes might be imposed But it 
was unthinkable that this new form of wealth and this new-nch class should 
not be taxed Naturally the French bourgeoisie complained and protested In 
all times people have resented taxation, especially new kinds of taxes 
In one instance, however, little palliation of Philip IV's policy is possible 
This was the suppression of the Order of the Knights Templar in France 
after the fall of Boniface VIII After Acre was lost, there was 
KmgA^Templar Kingdom of Jerusalem, and nothing there 

for the three crusading orders of monastic knights to do 
The Knights of St John or Hospitallers, and the Teutonic Knights found 
occupation elsewhere, the former first at Rhodes and later at Malta in resist- 
ing the Turks, and the latter in Prussia But the Templars found no new 
dominions to conquer, and nothing to justify their existence They used their 
enormous wealth as bankers and money-lenders and soon excited execration 
for their avarice 

It is strange that Boniface VIII never seems to have thought of utilizing 
the Templars’ military ability and their riches against Philip IV Philip IV’s 
success in exciting general animosity against the Templars was a remarkable 
example of the organization and influence of a powerful propaganda The 
middle class hated them, the Dominicans and Franciscans, for all their 
prating about the virtues of poverty, envied them for their riches Almost 
overnight these former heroes of the crusades were believed to be heretics and 
guilty of monstrous crimes and immoral practices Most, if not all, the charges 
were trumped up and sustained by false witnesses and forged evidence In 
one day fifty-six Templars were burned alive m Pans, the order was anni- 
hilated and all its wealth confiscated Clement V, the first French pope who 
succeeded l^omface VIII, was a tool of the kmg and consented to the destruc- 
tion of the l^mplars Every government in Europe imitated the example of 
Phihp IV and withm a few years the great Templar Order was exterminated 
Instead of being used for the benefit of society in the form of endowments 
of hospitals and of education, a*fcSome enlightened men argued should be 
donty the immense resources of the Templars w^re wasted upon favorites 
of iim rulers and professional politicians 
, other event pi Phihp |V’s reign remains to be noticed, This was his 

War Edward I of England X1^M302) The long conflict between Eng- 
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land and France which had existed ever since 1066 now came to a chmax It 
IS typical of the changes in Europe that the issue was not one arising from 
the feudal relation between the two crowns, but from com- 
mercial competition There were three grounds of feud (1) the 
fisheries of the North Sea over which England claimed exclu- ^ 
sive control, by virtue of her doctrine of “sovereignty of the sea ” (2) The 
wool trade between England and Flanders England was the greatest wool- 
growing country of Europe but she was not yet industrialized, so that the 
raw wool was shipped across the Channel to Flanders, then the most indus- 
trialized country in northern Europe, where thousands of weavers, dyers, 
fullers, and carders earned their kving by the loom or at the vat Ghent was 
the chief Flemish city but there were many others Flanders politically was 
a fief of France and its count was a vassal of the French crown But this 
relation was traversed by the economic attachment of Flanders to England 
Philip IV aimed to expel English predominance in Flanders by making 
England pay for her wool-trade, and further he planned to tap the Flemings 
by taxes imposed upon their crafts (3) The wine-trade of Gascony where 
all the claret, the most highly prized wine of the age, was produced ^ This 
claret trade of Gascony was a lucrative source of income to the English kings, 
who were also Dukes of Gascony Hence Philip IV’s ambition to conquer 
Gascony, as his predecessors had conquered Normandy and the Angevin 
provinces 

The war began m 1292 At the time Edward I was engaged in war with 
the Scotch who were led by William Wallace Edward captured Wallace and 
put him to death Scotland was conquered and did not recover its independ- 
ence until the Battle of Bannockburn in 1314 In vain Boniface VIII attempted 
to arbitrate, but both kings were suspicious of him In 1302 Philip IV in- 
vaded Flanders but was beaten by an army of Flemish town militia at 
Courtrai (July 11) The war finally came to an indecisive end because both 
kings became involved with the pope In the same year as Courtrai Philip 
IV summoned the first States-General in French history as preliminary to 
the expedition into Italy which resulted in the deposition and death of 
Boniface The importance of this war lies in the fact that it was a prelimi- 
nary to the great Hundred Years’ War between England and France m the 
next generation 

When Philip IV died in 1314 it was the end of an epoch 

The Spanish peninsula had slight contact with the rest of Europe all 
through the Middle Ages A few allusions to Spanish history 
have been made in previous chapters, «nch may be re- 
capitulated m this {dace as'ncccsslry back|pround to understand the history of 

^ It IS to be understood that wine was widely use^ in the Middle Ages and was the 
beverage of, the upper classes, as bter was of t|ic peasantry Witer was for ablution, 
not to drinki < 
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the country m the twelfth and thirteenth centuries when Spain emerged from 
Its isolauon. 

The great peninsula of Hispama, as it was called by the Romans, was a 
congeries of provinces Roman domination had been established m republic 
can times and continued and confirmed by the empire No 
Provinces of country was more thoroughly Romanized Early m the fifth 
pa ts pe n I West Goths occupied it and established their 

kingdom which lasted until 711, when the invasion of the Mohammedanized 
Berbers extinguished it, and the Moslem Khalifate of Cordova spread its 
rule over most of the land Remnants of the Romano-Gothic-Christian popu- 
lations preserved a precarious independence in the foothills and fastnesses of 
the Pyrenees Charlemagne had come to their relief and organized the whole 
territory between the mountains and the Ebro into the Spanish Mark When 
the Carolingian Empire dissolved in the ninth century this Mark not only 
was separated from the rest of the empire, but itself was broken into several 
fragments by the disruptive feudal forces of the age The true history of 
medieval Spam began with the emergence of these petty states 
These initial principalities, from east to west were the County or Barcelona 
which later was absorbed by Aragon, the tiny Kingdom of Navarre; and 
in the northwest corner, the little Kingdom of Asturias The 
meridian of Moslem power was reached under Abd-er- 
Rahman (912-60) By 1031 the Khalifate was broken up into 
several parts under separate dynasties, and the petty Christians began to 
take the offensive against their enemy This was soon arrested, however, 
when the Almor^vides, a fanatical Mohammedan sect composed of Berbers 
and Moors, after having overthrown the old Moslem state in Africa, crossed 
the strait and between 1087-92 conquered and again united the whole of 
Moorish Spam In the eleventh century the danger of Christian Spam -—that 
slender band of Gothic territory m the North — was increased by a second 
invasion of Moslems These weie the Almohadcs, who supplanted the Almo- 
r^vides and were more formidable than the latter It was this peril 
which drew' down into Spam those hosts of adventurers, chiefly Normans, 
who contributed to the movement in Europe that finally culminated m the 
crusades These campaigns were of the same spirit and indeed were ‘^Spanish 
crusades ” 

The eleventh century was the heroic period of Spanish history The hero 
par c^edhnee was Redrigo Diaz de Vivar, known as the Cid Campeador, 
tibc earlier exploits of whom pertain more to epic poetry than 
tttmpmc history He died in 1099 The crowning achievement which 

marked the turning of tide was the Christian capture of Toledo in 108S 
This victory was Mowed nme years later by the capture of Valencia (1094) 
by fhe , 

At thi^ point we must retrace our steps The history of medieval Spam is 
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the history of the slow formation and slower union together of separate and 
different peoples and territories For provincialism is the hall-mark of Spanish 
culture The Christian offensive had first begun among the Basque peoples 
in Asturias under Pelayo in the ninth century Asturias was 
the cradle of Spanish history The conquest of Leon— 
the name is derived from the Roman word Legto, for the site was the place 
of the Seventh Legion, the most famous legion m Roman history and the 
darhng of Juhus Caesar — created the Remo or Kingdom of Leon, of w’^ich 
Asturias was the northern province As Leon expanded her sway and reached 
out for domination over the central plateau she built border castles to retain 
her successive acquisitions These outposts became so typical of the coun- 
try that It came to be called Casde-Land or Castile Its capital was Burgos In 
time New Castile, the focal point of which was Toledo, was formed as an 
expansion of Old Castile The greatest Kmg of Leon was Ramiro 11 (931-50) 

In 1037 Leon and Castile were united by Ferdmand I 

Portugal broke away from Leon m the twelfth century under dificrent cir- 
cumstances Alfonso VI gave Henry, Duke of French Burgundy, then cru- 
sading against the Moors, the little County of Portugal in 
fief although it was occupied by the Moors Duke Henry, 
instead of rendering the territory to the crown as he was feudally bound 
to do, refused to do so and, with the sanction of the pope, kept Portugal 
as his own and in an independent capaaty In the capture of Lisbon m 1148 
Henry was aided, as we have seen in the chapter on die crusades, by Enghsh 
crusaders 

Meanwhile, farther east amid the Central Pyrenees a new pohtical forma- 
tion had begun in the valley of the htde river Arago, where dwelt the purest 
Iberian stock, the veritable descendants of the defenders of 
Numantia against the Romans They were a hardy, sombre 
people This tmy prmcipahty m the course of tone attached the Catalonian 
County of Barcelona unto itself and so reached downjthe Ebro to the sea 
This consummation took place in 1137, exaedy a century after <the umon of 
Leon and Castile, when Ramon Berenger IV of Barcelona marned the daugh- 
ter of Ramiro II of Aragon. Thus by the middle of the twelfth century , 
Christian Spain was divided between the two Kingdoms of Castile and 
Aragon — or mto three, if we mclude Portugal on the AdanUd'eoast, whose 
origin is bound up with the Second Crusade, as already related 

In spite of Castile’s acqiusition of the key-stronghold of Toledo, the bal- 
ance between Moslem and Christian stdl swung uncertainly m the twelfth 
century Alfonso VIII defeated the Moors at Alarcos in 1195, 
but was in turn defeated by them at Las Navas de Tdosa m 
1212 The decisive Castihan offensive wa% begun by Ferdi- 
nand III (died 1252) in whose reign Corl^ova and Seville were taken (1236, 
1248) and the Moorish power in peninsula confined tft the Kingdom of 
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Granada The capture of Seville in 1248 and of Cadiz in 1262 gave Castile 
command of the whole valley of the Guadalquivir (Arabic, Wad-al-Kebir, 
“the great river”) and egress into the Mediterranean 

For centuries Castile had been cut off from access to the Atlantic, first by 
the Moorish occupation of the coast and later by Portugal, whose capital, 
Lisbon, controlled the mouth of the Tagus River Castile had 
thus remained an inland power, and when she reached the 
Mediterranean it was too late for her to develop much mari- 
time enterprise, in spite of the advantageous situation and commercial tra- 
dition of Seville and Cadiz An important reason for this failure was the 
stupid fanaticism of Ferdinand III, who expelled three hundred thou- 
sand Moors from Seville and the adjacent territory after its capture For the 
Moors were experts in economic promotion, both as agriculturalists and mer- 
chants, whereas the incoming Castilians among whom the conquered soil 
was distributed were knights and nobles {htdalgos)^ whose only profession 
was war, and peasants, most of whom were sheepraisers, for the high 
plateaus of inner Spain were so much like desert that they were only capable ^ 
of raising sheep, while agriculture was unprofitable 

In striking contrast with Castile was Aragon The amalgamation of the 
hardy Iberians of little Aragon with the Gothic population of Catalonia 
(Gotaulania ?), the racial term for the feudal County of Barce- 
lona, had proved an extraordinarily energetic combination 
Barcelona from Roman times had been an important commercial port and 
the Catalans from of old had the reputation of being enterprising merchants 
and intrepid navigators Thus as Castile was naturally a land-power, Aragon 
was as naturally a sea-power, a condition stimulated by the close proximity 
to the coast of the slopes of the Pyrenees which were covered with forests of 
excellent timber for shipbuilding 

Just as Castile expanded over central Spain, so Aragon spread out along 
the east coast of the peninsula and over-sea^ Her most important conquest 
was the Moorish Kingdom of Valencia in 1238 — which the 
Cid had taken m 1095, but which was soon lost — by Jaime I 
of Aragon (1213~-76), the greatest of Aragonese kings as his ^ 

contemporary Alfonso X (1252-84), called II Sabzo, or thf Wise, was 
the greatest of Castilian kings This political dualism of S^ain has been 
a preponderant fact of Spanish history ever since t)ie Middle Ages, and 
Its ejffects are still acutely visible The union of Ar%on and Castile when 
Ferdinand of Aragon married Isabella of Castile m 1469 did not obliterate 
this line of cleavage, for each sovereign remained supreme in his and her 

kingdom, » 

The difficulty in giving and preservmgjbhtical umty to Spain was and is 
accentuated by the ^tensity of proving differences lEvery country m 
Europe exhibits traces'* of regional differences wkch ale heritages of the 
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feudal age ^ In Spam these medieval provincial survivals are very different 
and very intense Asturias and Galicia, Castile, Catalonia, Valencia, Murcia, 
Andalusia, Estramadura, differ acutely m past history, eco- 
Arabictn&edients conditions, manners and customs of the people, dia- 

lects The Castilian tongue is the purest There is a large 
ingredient of Arabic in the Spanish language — greater than the element of 
Norman-French in English Almost every -word associated with the soil, 
with farming implements, with irrigation is Arabic Spanish art and archi- 
tecture are overlaid with oriental influences, even if the motifs and intention 
be Christian The dances and music of the Spaniards are distinctly oriental 

^ Examples Italy Romagna, Lombardy, Venetia, Tuscany, Apulia, Calabria 
Germany Franken, Swabia, Bavaria, Saxony, Rhmelands France Ile-de-France, 
Normandy, Brittany, Bourgogne, Champagne, Provence, Languedoc, Gascony 
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John I 
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Sancho I 
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Edward 
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John II 
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III 
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*Henry 
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Chapter XXVI 


FEUDALISM 

THE PEASANTRY AND THE MANOR 
RISE OF THE TOWNS 

In preceding chapters not a little has been written about feudalism, and 
the student should already have some understanding of its spirit and practice 
This chapter will describe the formation and nature of j^atmeof 
feudahsm as a medieval institution of umversal extent It UudaUsm 
must be understood, however, that feudalism was not uniform in all coun- 
tries, but varied from country to country 

Feudahsm was a natural stage in the development of European civilization 
For the sake of clarity, French feudahsm will be singled out, since it reached 
Its highest form m France Indeed, it may be said that feu- 
dalism was France’s greatest contribution to medieval history feudahsm 

Feudalism shares with the Church the distinction of having been the greatest 
of ah medieval imtitunons Every great historical institution is composed 
of several mgredients and is the product of a long process of evolution 
Feudalism was the resultant of the fusion of Roman, Christian, German, and 
Celtic dements, although the weight of these different dements cannot 
be exactly specified The last may have been the least important As to die 
others, French historians attribute the preponderance to Roman, German 
historians to German, mfluences 

We may begin with Roman influence In the fourth and fifth centuries 
when the Roman Empire was decaying, as has been rdated m chapter I,, 
rich landed proprietors in the provinces acquired economic 
and soaal supremacy, and even usurped the functions of 
the government, displacing officials of th^ imperial admin- 
istration Private authority more and more supplanted public authonty, 
which IS one characteristic of feudalism These potentes (powerful ones) 
exercised the powers of governfnent privatdy, t^y administered justice and 
imposed and collected taxes Since the cryu^ need of this age was for 
protection of person and propeny, small landftwners sought the protection of 
the ^strongest man in their neighborhood to they “commended” 

themselves and what property Aey haft Thus a mutual relation was 
established between the greater proprietors and lesser propnetor% in which 
we perceive fhe hneaments of Itffdship and vassalage. The strong man needed 
support, the weak man ^^eeded protection. TUie pft^perty refimanship was of 
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Lower dosses 


Roman origin But the spirit of vassalage, the idea, if not the exact form, v^as of 
Celtic origin Among the ancient Gauls, as Caesar noticed, the custom of client- 
age, or of economic and social dependency of small men upon some chieftain 
among them, obtained These clients were called vassi It is evident that vas- 
salage when it finally crystallized into a regular practice of the feudal regime, 
was of double origin, Roman and Celtic, and that “commendation” was the 
ceremonial link which bound lord and vassal together in this mutual relation 
But what was the status of the lower classes in this new society? It was as 
under the Later Roman Empire At the bottom were slaves, above them, but 
lower dpwn m the social scale, were servt, serfs, colont, 
dependent peasantry, broken freemen, glcbemen (or those 
“bound to the glebe”) as heavy workers on the “great farms” (patrmoma) 
of the proprietary aristocracy The status of serpi was hereditary from gen- 
eration to generation, and the origin of the medieval peasantry is found in 
these ancient lowly They lived in wattled huts m huddled villages upon 
the “great farms ” Their labor was long and hard 
When the Germans established their kingdoms within the Roman Empire 
they adopted and continued this incipient feudalism, the crude political, 
economic, and social regime which they found already there, 
German conmbu- ^^ich, indeed, most of them had long been 

familiar But the Germans contributed some of their own 
barbaric institutions to this nascent “feudalism,” although we may not yet 
call It that Among the Germans also was found a form of vassalage and 
service This was the herzog or duke, a military chieftain, and his wat-band 
or comttatus, as Tacitus, the first Roman writer about the ancient Germans, 
called It It IS apparent that there is an analogy between this Germanic 
institution and Celtic clientage, and the late Roman practice of commendation 
Yet the resemblances must not be stressed too much, for these three super- 
ficially similar institutions differed in origin and content It was inevitable, 
•however, that by a process of fusion too obscure for us to observe the details, 
these three practices should amalgamate in process of time 
This amalgamauon began in the Merovingian period and was nearly 
consummated m the Carolmgian* era In the former age we find the king 
surrounded and served by antrustiones, le, men whom he 
fZfahm trusted These were drawn from among the warriors and 
constituted military flite ’•around the king Again the 
analogy Wh the Germanic comttatm comes to mmd Karl Martel set his 
mark upon this nascent feudalism after 732 when he established military- 
service knds calle4 benefices. This benefice-system — after the tenth century 
benefices were called fiefs — comt^ned landed proprietorship, commendation, 
mnitary semee and the Christian idea of fidelity. Charlemagne was the first 
rufejf whn kid specml stress^ upon this last tjuahty Indeed, his chancery may 
have hem the jfirst to coin me lyord fiiieks* All nobles and all freemen were 
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required to take the oath o£ fidelity to the king-emperor It is evident that the 
ancient vasst and the new fideles were much alike, i£ not quite the same Thus 
by the end of the Carolingian period it may be said that these diverse elements 
and practices had become roughly £used into £orms which were beginmng 
to assume a pattern Historically, a fic£ was a territorial £ragment o£ the 
Carolingian Empire The lord o£ a fie£ was, above all things, a war-lord 
Next to Its military nature, the most important characteristic o£ feudalism was 
Its judicial nature The fief was a judicial as well as a military unit of ter- 
ritory, the lord of which had jurisdictional rights over every one of his vassals 

This feudal pattern was made up of combined property conditions and 
personal relations It included only the noble class which was a landed and 
military aristocracy Under the later Carolmgians this feudal 
aristocracy took advantage of the weakness of the kings to 
sei^e control of government in the comities and provinces of every kingdom 
of which the empire was composed France, Italy, Germany, and part of 
Spam A swarm of provincial dynasts arose, counts and dukes, who reigned 
over the fragments of territory into which the Carolingian Empire had 
been broken, with scant regard for the king, who was reduced to a mere 
overlord In time these territories grew into feudal principalities with hisfonc 
names which still survive ^ ^ ^ 

The feudal state consisted of the king and those lords who ow;ed him 
fealty and service The kingdom was the territory comprising the lord’s fiefs 
and the domain lands of the king The king’s direct action 
was limited to the latter He had no immediate authority m* ^ ^ 

the fiefs He could deal direcfly only with the rulers of the fiefs The feudal 
relation was unaffected by ffje size of the property involved The land which 
was originally granted out on a military tenure, ^or which a freeholder 
owner found it expedient to convert into a fief by commendation, might be 
a few acres, or a county, or e^dn a kingdom Commendation converted the lord 
into a vassal of a higher lord, an<^ his land into a fief, which he held on feudal 
tenure,"^subject to the fuj[fillmfent of certain ‘*aids” to his suzerain or overlord 
Military service, indeed, was thq;4most important function of the ownership 
of land, the primary “aid” given by the vasSal to the overload Other aids 
were the requirement to contribute to the overlord’s^ ransom m case J\e was 
made a prisoner in war, to give money or gifts on the occasion dE the 
kmghting of the overlord’s eldest son or ie marriage of his eldest ^laughter, 
to assist him m the administtanon of justice, and to give hiii? counsel when 
required 

The feudal baron denved his power from two sources* He represented a 
fragment of governmental 56vere%nty which he had established m a gi^jen 
atea of territory, and Jl^ die s|me tune was a landed 
pwetor. He might beldukc, Wfcpunt or baron Accord- 
ing to his rajak he exerased %igh,” "nMan” or "low” justice, but the prinaple 
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in each case was that he administered the law of the fief, not the law of the 
king This state of things stamped law as a local institution A lord, whether 
suzerain or vassal, had the right to be tried by the law of his fief The law 
of the fief was the law of the court Only the clergy and Jews were outside 
of this law 

During the eleventh and twelfth centuries feudalism as a form of govern- 
ment gradually elaborated its institutions, clarified its relations and authorities, 
and purified itself of the grossest elements and practices The 
Perfectwnof relation of suzerain or overlord was defined and protected 
by law and a customary code came into being 1 he Feace or 
God and the iTruce of God refined feudalism by restraining the worst of 
Its brutalities Much of the petty warfare in the Middle Ages, “private wars” 
as they were known, w^s really of the nature of a “struggle for rights,” and 
IS therefore to be distinguished froM mere robber baronage, which then as 
now was criminal violence Such men were bandits and road-agents 


Before royal authority grew to such strength that it could suppress private 
war and enforce royal justice through ifs courts of law, private war was so 
prevalent that the Church stepped in, as has been shown, and 
instituted the Peace of God and the T|uce of God in the tenth 
t ^ and eleventh centuries In the twelfth century these institutions 

be2am^oi)solete, for then the royal authority Wery where had become strong 
enough to handle the situation The “King's Peace/* as it v^as called in France 
and England, or the “Landfneden (Land Peace)” in Germany, gradually 
came to prevail 

provincial customs (costumes) gavfe a measute of right and protection even 
to die peasantry, for public opinion and somffimes the intervention of a 
suzeraid enforced this customary law in event of its infrac- 
Vrovhmal ettstoms ^ Violent and unjust lord 

At bottom every feudal principality was a mltikture state Lord was bound 
xn the mutual relation of suzerain and i^?sal, and sometimes subvassaP 
to lord until at the peak of this structure the greatest nobles 
reSnsAtps ' direct vassals*(pf the kmg These were called 

peers if 

^ On^^must avoid, however, making this pattern too precise or schematic 
The^o-called feudal system was never systematic except m theory If the 


^ theory and the practice had ever coincided, and the feudal 
^ ^ had become a perfectly patterned form of government 

^ soaal structure it might have become a “system,” but 

it |iaVe ce^d to bc^Iiving aneJorgaiue, and Europe would JraVeJ^een 

a livChg^ working force, ^ varie4^fcon‘* 
stMdy/ applications, even nf^forifis and adapting itself to 
Tojise a metaphor, a amt of clothes, cut 
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and formally shaped to fit men and circumstances, but a general condition 
fitting the needs of the time It was not an external condition imposed upon 
feudal man and to which he had to submit, but an ever-present reality 

In the eleventh and twelfth centuries feudalism as a form of government 
and a civilization reached the zenith of its qualities and potencies The 
political theory of feudalism ruled Europe and even pene- 
trated into theology God was regarded as the supreme over- political 
lord {suzetatn)^ whose vassals were the emperor and the 
kings Into this original political concept the pope insinuated his claim that 
as vicar of Christ he was the immediate overlord of all princes to whom 
emperors and kings owed homage This doctrine was first enunciated by 
Gregory VII (1073-85), affirmed in theory and practice by Innocent III 
(1198-1216), and terminated only in 1303> with the fgliof Boniface VIII, who 
carried the papal pretensions so far that the liberty of the state required his 
abasement 

The mutual or reciprocal nature of the services rendered by vassal to 
suzerain and by suzerain to vassal, however much they may have failed of 
fulfillment sometimes, nevertheless ’ historically ^represented a 
new theory of the organization of society The principle of 
contract pervaded it The medieval state was founded on 
contract The relation between overlord and vassal was of a contractual 
nature requiring the performance of specified duties and the enjoyment of 
certain specified rights on the part of each In event of failure to execute these 
duties, or of abuse or denial of these rights the offended par^ could legally 
renounce the relation If a su^^crain failed to protect his vassal or treated him 
unjustly, the vassal could repudiate \he contract For example military ser- 
vice was limited to fprty days; if a lord exacted more and made the enforce- 
ment too burdensome the vassal fiad the rights lenounce his allegiance* On 
the^ other hand, a suzerain had the right t& compel or restrain a recalcitrant 
vassal m event of his failum to his obhgaaons 

This form of contractual state was medieval history's great contribution to 
political theory The implications in it and the evolution of new principles 
and practices of law and* government derived from it have 
had an immense influ^ice upon history* The right to seek 
redress of grievances, even to the point of rebdlion* as m the 
cases of the Puritan Revolution rp England in the seventeenth century^ and 
of our own American Revolution and the Civil War of 1861"^are'*'o?samples 
Because the weaker goes to the wall m the smuggle, is ndtjMays pr<x)f that 
the victor is in * the fight Feudalj^ra, at feast m theory, ^ never admitted that 
mi^hft^lciade right; Henrj^ the Lion was broken by Frederick Barban34sa,*but 
he has advocates fife Bmpetdr Fredarick ILwas ruined by "the papa^, 
but he stfll&s many among historians One^nbay jBnd apologists 

for Philip ^H/Whose ti0u were greater m any of 
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these cases? The conception of responsible kingship, of responsible govern- 
ment, was implicit in feudalism A corrupt minister could be impeached, a 
bad king might be deposed or even sent to the scaffold, a dynasty might be 
displaced, a people might rebel or secede Of course, in such drastic instances 
the right to do what was done is not always clear Victor and vanquished have 
still their partisans among historians In addition to the examples already 
cited, one may mention the deposition of Edward 11 in 1327, of Richard II 
in 1399, and of Emperor Ludwig of Bavaria in 1347 
Poets and writers of fiction have made 'much of chivalry in the Middle 
Ages Chivalry and heraldry were of late formation — the fourteenth and 
fifteenth century Chivalry was far less important and far 
^tghthood laudable than usually supposed It was the froth of feudal- 

ism, altljough It stressed courage, loyalty, and courtesy The 
kmghts were loosely associated in adherence to these bonds The grandiose 
profession of virtues attributed to the knights were more honored in the 
breach than in the observance Knighthood originated in the decadent days 
of feudalism, and was an exclusive, arrogant, and pretentious caste, without 
the sense of rights and duties found in the best expression of feudalism It 
IS significant that knights were universally hated by the people whom they 
despised and maltreated when they could The worst'of them, since they were 
lan^ess nobles and dependent upon the largesse of some rich patron, “gained 
a thievish hving on the road,” or were gendcmen-highwaymen 
Heraldry, on tlie other hand, though practically obsolete today, was of 
social use in the Middle Ages, It was the art of tracing and recording geneal- 
ogies, an iijiportant function in an age of an hereditary 
noblesse, when dignity, authority, office, and property passed 
from father to son, a,ad intermarriage between noble families prevailed 
Another art of heraldry was blazonry or the knowledge of armorial bearings 
or coats of arms The necessity of such symbols arose when the closed helmet 
appeared, which wholly concealed a man’s face and made his identification 
impossible without some identifying device Medieval fancy ingeniously 
devised all sorts of curious and grotesque symbols, especially during the 
crusades, when hons, leopards, dragons, griffins were introduced along with 
studied geometrically formed patterns These insignia were affixed to the 
shield, the surface of which was parcelled into “quarters,” which were filled 
with the arms of as many of the owner’s ^incestors as could find room The 
Emperor Cbsyrles V had seventy-two quarters on his shield The language of 
both chivalry an^ heraldry was French, as one might expect Color as well 
aiS forms played a large part m heraldry and the employment of it was sub- 
ject, to *rigid rules The fevorite colors or “unctures” were blue red 

(^uks,>so called from the blood-color of the inside of the throat} compare 
& word , green (vert) and purple (purpure) Heraldic devices for 
^iel^ were geoemUy made of gold or silver, but utfeer metals sqmenmes 
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were used When these devices were worn on clothing they were made of 
gold and silver thread and fur, especially ermine or sable 
The division of medieval society into orders, or according to status, was 
clearly defined The duty of churchmen was to maintain the worship of 
God, to sustain divine service, and to administer the sacra- 
ments of the Church unto men The duty of the noblesse was 
to rule and govern, to preserve peace within and repel invasion from without 
The feudal regime pertained to and concerned only the noble class, among 
which the high clergy were included, when the Church also became feudal- 
ized Bishops and abbots were fief-holders and liable to do military service 
The duty of the common people, the peasantry, which before the twelfth 
century was almost wholly composed of the servile and villein class, was to 
work for the support of the two privileged orders This conception of a 
tripartite society was expressed in the rhyme 

Oratores — those who pray (from Latin orare, to pray) 

Bellatores — those who make war 
Laboratores — those who labor 

Status meant the civil standing and social grade to which a person belonged, 
it was a legal condition From it the word ‘‘estate’* is derived The First 
Estate was the clergy, the Second Estate was the nobility, the Third Estate 
was the common people 

The medieval peasantry was historically descended from the slave and 
servile classes of the later Roman Empire, which blurred together more and 
more in the early Middle Ages Slavery diminished because 
serfdom tended to pull the slave up rather than slavery to 
pull the serf down A slave was a chattel,^ but a serf had rights of a minimum 
sort) at least The originally Roman servile class was augmented when the 
Germans invaded and occupied the provinces of the Roman Empire For 
there were slaves and serfs among them, too All over western Europe a 
blending of different stocks and customs took place Thus in time not a 
uniform but a relatively similar condition of status and customs came to ^ 
prevail, governing the life and conduct of the common people 
Since medieval economy was almost entirely based on agriculture, the 
medieval peasant was a farm-laborer The feudal regime was built upon the 
manor, which was the basic pohtical, social, and economic 
unit in medieval civilization, it was the “constitutive cell” of 
medieval society The manor was a ^‘great farm” on which from one to 
several villages were to be found, peopled by a dependent peasantry A group 
of manors owned by one lord formed a barony It was a miniature state 
Men m the same manor dwelt together, uUed the land together, used the 
^ Care 'must be taken to distmgmsh between slavery and the slave-trade The 
latter lasted all through the Middle Ages, and well down into the nineteenth 
century ~ ^ 
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same succession of crops, had the same local customs, and were subject to 
the same court of law, that of the lord of the manor The structure of this 
village community was intricate, and historically was a blend of Roman and 
local conditions and customs 

The land in each village consisted of three parts — the arable fields, the 
meadow lands, and the common “waste ” Each occupier of land had rights 
of pasturing his cattle, gathering fuel, etc , on the waste, but 
when these wants were provided for, the remainder of the 
waste and its produce belonged to the lord of the manor The right of cutting 
grass on each strip of meadow was apportioned, in many cases by lot, among 
the different occupiers of land, unless they were mere cottars who owned no 
cattle at all 

The importance and the difficulty of this subject lies m connection with 
the arable land In the early Middle Ages this was divided into two parts, 
half being cultivated and half being left fallow each year, so 
that agriculture was an alternauon of Field-Fallow, Fallow- 
Field This was the Two-field system Later on — its beginning is discernible 
m the eighth century — the Three-field system was developed The arable was 
divided into three parts. Spring Planting Ground, Autumn Planting Ground, 
and the Fallow The discovery that winter wheat might be grown as well as 
summer wheat, is one of the most important progressive steps in history, 
almost second only to the use of fire and of iron Besides wheat, rye, oats, 
pease, beans, and root vegetables were grown Thus we find alternation of 
tillage and rotation of crops in combination 

Every householder or man with family had allotted to him a number of 
strips in each of the three fields These strips were roughly four rods wide 
and forty rods long, and represented the amount of soil which 
a team of oxen could plough in a morning’s work, for at noon of farm 

the oxen had to be turned out to grass, Hence this area was 
called ‘"ploughland” or a "‘virgate” and in Germany a “morgenland^* (morn- 
ing-land) Whether called ploughland or morgenland or virgate, the |xea 
was a modern acre (from Latin ager, ploughed land) Some of the oldest and 
simplest lineal measurements were derived from this rural economy The 
word virgate came from vtrga, an ox-goad, which was used by the plough- 
man as a means of measurement, hence the rod, which varied from twelve to 
sixteen feet Similarly the word furrow comes from furrow-long, i,e , forty 
rods The total ntimber of strips in each of the three-fields owned by one man 
constituted his “farm ” Unlike a modern farm which is usually formed of 
contiguous fields, a medieval peasant’s farm was widely scattered Many 
examples of these “strip” farms survive in nearly every country m Europe 
There may have been^ a certain fairness in this system, as it rendered the 
ground of eacH owner equal to that of his neighbors, not only m area, but 
in quality and “lay’* of land, bul; it ent^ed great inconvenience The 
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usual Size o£ the total holdings of each villager was from thirty to forty acres, 
but it IS obvious that there must have been great difficulties and loss of time 
in working thirty acres which consisted of sixty parts or more, some of which 
may have been situated a mile or two away from others Two oxen or the 
fourth part of a team was the share of stock which each holder of thirty acres 
required The lord of the manor might or might not have additional teams 
for ploughing his demesne 

These strip-fields were not fenced, but were distinguished from the two 
adjacent strips by a ribbon of unploughed land or by balks or ridges between 
furrows Hence they were known as “open fields The catde 
grazed on the meadow after the hay was gathered and on 
the stubble after the harvest In winter they were confined to 
byres and fed on straw and tree-loppings if the hay was exhausted towards 
the end of winter Old nursery jingles preserve reminiscences of this medieval 
rural Ufe, as 

Little boy blue, come blow your horn 
The sheep are in the meadow, the cows in the corn 
“Cornin’ through the rye” recalls the time when the bands of turf between 
the field-strips were used as paths by the villagers 

The iact that the meadow, the woods, and the waste — which furnished 
stone and gravel — were enjoyed m common has led some historians rashly 
to infer a communistic origin and organization of the ancient 
^^foop7mtion community, which was destroyed during the feudal 

regime This is not true The ownership of these tracts might 
be of a community nature, but use was m severalty, as is shown by the quarter- 
ing of the meadow for hay and the number of cattle permitted to graze in 
pasture Finally, the ownership of the strips in severalty, many peasants 
owning a few strips each, and a few richer peasants owmng many strips, 
proves the private ownership of farming land from the beginning But much 
labor in the village was done co-operatively, especially in time of ploughing 
anckhajtvest There might be only one plough in the village to the use of which 
several peasants would contribute an ox or oxen Eight oxen usually made 
a plough-team. 

Part of the arable fields, or some of the strips, belonged to the lord of the 
manor and formed his “demesne”^ or “inland ” But perhaps more frequently 
fmantmure demesne was in a separate block which the tenantry 

had to plough and sow and harvest for him as part-payment 
of their rents, The lord owned the village, the peasantry were perpetual 
tenants; it was only m theory sense that peasants “owned” the strips they 
farmed. They might change ownership by purchase or gift or inheritance 
among the villagers, but the new owners merely acquired a right of tenancy 
m place of the former occupants The peasant’s farm, m other words, was a 
to be confused with “domain,” which was the sum of the lord’s manors 
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tenure and he himself was a tenant He did not hold the tenure (from Latin, 
tenere, to hold), however — the tenure held him! He was bound to the soil 
as a serf and compelled to pay rent in labor and in produce He dared not 
default this rent in services For the lord might have him flogged or more 
severely punished m body and limb, and even cast him out, in which event 
the evicted tenant became a vagabond The woods and forests in the Middle 
Ages sometimes were infested with such outcasts, who, by necessity, became 
thieves and robbers Slave dealers were keen to pick up such refugees whom 
they deported to Mohammedan countries Most of the population of a 
medieval village was servile But some might be villeins, who were a stage 
higher than serfs, since they held their tenures according to stipulated terms, 
instead of being subject to the variable and sometimes whimsical or brutal 
exactions of the lord (tadlable a merci) Above the villeins were free tenants, 
leaseholders who were free to go when they had fulfilled the contract or 
the lease had expired Villein-tenures and leaseholds were cut out of the 
lord’s demesne and may have been more profitable to the lord in this way 
than when worked by reluctant serfs 

The lord rarely administered his estates (manors) directly but managed 
them through a bailiff or steward, who was frequently himself a serf of 
higher intellectual capacity These bailiffs often were bullies 
and petty tyrants, and many of the complaints and abuses of 
the manorial regime may be traced back to them, the lord 
was sometimes uninformed of such abuses until he learned about them 
through a revolt of his tenantry There are occasional instances of general 
and formidable peasant revolts which were suppressed brutally and bloodily 
The earliest example mentioned was in Normandy in 997 When these gen- 
eral risings are analyzed, one finds injustice and economic exploitation to be 
commingled with emotional and visionary phenomena, such as the Peasants’ 
Crusade in 1096 and the Pastoureaux m France m 1251 

In addition to being an economic and soaal umt of smallest dimension, a 
manor was a miniature political entity, a barony, or cluster of domains, was 
a small state, and as such, a source of revenue to the lord* , , 

. , r r 1 I Lords revenues 

Another species of income arose from banalites* These were 
local tabnopolies The lord owned the local bake-oven, the mill, the brewery, 
the market (if the village were large enough to have^oae), and compelled the 
inhabitants to use these, for which he exacted a toll 

Sentimentalists have dwelt at length upon the hardship of the medieval 
peasant’s hfe But primitive circumstances are not hardships when no better 
form of living is known Poor peasants hved m hovels, but ^ 

better-class ones had real though simple cottages* Millions o| 
people today live m wretched unsamtary houses or slums m 
spite of m^ern ^'improvements’* in light and heat and plumbing The 
peasants’ work was hard and unremitting. But much work of that sort is 
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Still required today m spite of modern machinery and power-driven tools 
The peasant’s food was limited to a few grains and fruits, meat was scarce 
and local famines sometimes occurred But the diet of the poor today is also 
restricted 

In some respects the condition of the medieval peasant was better than 
that of many of the working classes now He worked in the open air instead 
of crowded factories, and did not suffer from unemployment 
Who ever heard of a farmer who had nothing to do? In 
wintertime when he cannot work in the fields, the farmer 
makes and mends tools and harness, and does chores Every serf had a right 
to demand a fair measure of subsistence The condition of cultivation limited 
the number of villeins who could be profitably used Accordingly, as popula- 


Condition oj 
peasants 


tion increased, there was an inclination for the free tenants to increase in 
numbers more rapidly than the villeins In cases where there was so much 
land under cultivation that no more could be cut out of the demesne, the 
holdings of the villeins could only be multiplied by subdivision Serfs and 
villeins and cottars were a liability and not an asset to a manor if they were 
so numerous that they could not all be employed or fed But there was no 
similar check on free tenants or leaseholders The conditions and occupations 
of thpse latter were very diverse Some of them might have large holdings, 
on long leases — even so much as for three lives, others were village artisans 
who perhaps had learned thar trade in town as apprentices, but found more 
remunerative employment in a village than in a town, others might have 
been mere day-laborers It is not hard to understand the place which these 
last occupied in the economy of a manor They may have sometimes proved 
to be a cheaper method of carrying on cultivation than when the lord de- 
pended on servile labor for the exploitation of his estate 
It has been said that a manor was a miniature state’ o^ which the lord was 
ruler. But he was not an absolute ruler, for he was controlled by customary 
law beyond which he might not go without restraint either 
Manmalloidy jjy neighbors similar authority or, in flagrant cases, by 
his overlord On the continent this condition was general In 
England there was but a meagre amount of self-government m the manor, 
a Situation that was destined to be of immense influence in the dcvekiptnent 
of the English government, this, indeed, distinguishes England insutution- 
aUy from the continent more than the Enghsh Parliament does In medieval 
England the villagers might be jujrors or smtors in the manor court oyer 
which the lord himself or his steward presided But the lord was not a judge, 
^ rccord^id the decisions, but he did not give them, it was the serfs or villems 
^lemsdves wh%^xerciscd the right of framing judgments. The jurors and 
suitors themsef;^ Were the court Thus in medieval England— but not on 
- tbfr coliweM— a cfertaln degree sof political fteedom was preserved, even 
Ipaeng die West classes of feudal society. The interpretation of the lawyers 
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and the influence of the royal courts tended to debase this right and to main- 
tain that the only judge of a customary court was the lord or his steward 
But nevertheless the right was never wholly destroyed and the germ of 
English freedom and self-government was thus obscurely preserved 
In conclusion of this subject of the peasantry and the manor, a word should 
be said in legard to the influence of forests upon life in the Middle Ages As 
the population of Europe increased, and it did so rapidly in 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries, the forests were invaded 
and swamps drained in the search for new land Many 
place-names ;n Germany, France, and England point to a forest origin^ 
It requires an effort of the imagination to realize the historical and physical 
importance of the medieval forests The big forests — the Andenda in 
England was 120 miles in length and 30 in breadth — retarded the advance 
of the Saxons for over a hundred 'years The forests checked expansion, 
separated communities, influenced rainfall and climate, harbored savage 
beasts, were the abodes of robbers, deterred stock-raising, furnished game to 
eat, fuel to burn, and timber to build with The forests of Europe today are 
mere shrunken remnants of these great tracts The British bear seems to have 
become extinct before the Norman Conquest For it is very doubtful whether 
the bear which the people of Norwich once sent to Edward the Confessor 
was a native animal The wolf lingered until a later date in England, dying 
out apparently in the reign of Henry VII about 1500 The last wildcat m 
England was not killed until 1853 To supervise the forests a host of officials 
were appointed •— woodwards, and verderers with charge over “vert and 
venison”, forest courts sat at irregular intervals to try cases in violation or 
the forest laws Everywhere the forests were game preserves for the kmgs 
and the nobles, and the penalties for poaching were terribly cruel 
The condition of rfbarly universal serfdom began to change in the eleventh 
century, at first slowly, but rapidly in the twelfth century If numbers of 
people be considered, the rise of the towns was the most 
important event in medieval history Its history, it has been 
finely said, is “the biography of the common people ” The town movement 
was at once a social, an economic, and ultimately a political revolution, A 
new class, the burgher or bourgeois class, emerged from serfdom, trade, com- 
merce, and industry grew rapidly so that the economy of Europe was no 
longer almost exclusively agricultural The newly risen bourgeoisie, whose 
ancestors had been a farming peasantry and dwelt on rural mai^ors, forsook 
the country and lived in towns on the profits of trade 
These towns were a purely mediev^ devebpment The ancient Roman 

^Examples in English arc place-names ending m holt^ hurst, royd, wold, 
i e., a place where trees have been piled Chart means charred, royd means 
ridded In German are hagm or hewn, rode ir i^ddcd, brmd or burned, ned or 
mdor-swamp 
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muntcipia had perished in the fifth and sixth centuries It is true that the 
sites of these ancient tnuntapta were still occupied by denser 
agglomerations of people than found in the countryside, but 
the inhabitants were serfs of the local ruling bishop or noble, 
not free citizens Still, even in the Dark Ages, there were towns of a sort, 
where products, made by serfs, were sold at the market, which products were 
owned by the local lord Such “towns” were pitifully small — only a few 
thousand in the very largest places like Cologne, Milan, Pans, London The 
importance of the new town revolution, however, is not to be measured by the 
growth of population in the old towns, but in the mcrease in the number of 
’ new towns 

How did these new towns arise ? For answer we must go back to the ninth 
and tenth centuries, the most violent period of the Middle Ages when strong 
government had dissolved At that time the nobles built 
castles to protect their lands, Burgwarde, blockhouses, and 
fortresses, were erected in the North to defend the land from 
Norsemen and Hungarians, and in the South against Saracen marauders, 
the rmncd walls of ancient Roman cities began to be repaired, jsnonasteries 
nnged themselves around with walls for the sake of protection Naturally 
the greater security of life and property in these fortified places attracted not 
only the surrounding population, but also pedlars and travelling merchants, 
while at the same time local artisans and local dealers sprang up in the new 
community Every sucH town had its market, weekly or monthly This new 
^class which had risen out of serfdom, and lived by trade and industry instead 
of by farming, was formed of burghers or bourgeois, the words being a 
derivative of the old German word Burg, or fort. 

The feudal noble drew the necessities of subsistence from his manors It was 
usually necessary for him to import salt, iron, and millstbncs only But he was 
not content therewith. He and his family wanted silks and 
^chanu spices and sugar and tapestries, and these articles were luxuries 
which had to be imported from the Orient Travelhng mer- 
chants, most of them Syrians and oriental Jews or Greeks, supplied these 
Accordingly the feudal nobles were friendly to the merchant class. At the 
same tune the nobles increased their revenue by requiring payment for 
protection of the merej^nts and their wares, by exacting rent for stalls in 
a wing or compound of the castle, Monastic chroniclers give httle of this 
informauon^ but the popular hterature, especially the chansons de geste, are 
replete with evidence, and we have dcsaipnons of the excitement in a castle 
when some merchant arrived with a string of packhWs— wheeled travel 
►was unknown until the fourteenth century when roads began to be improved 
— ahd undid his bales before the eager eyes of dehcate ladies, stalwart nobles, 
and astonished peasants In the C^evaher de Coucy there is a story of a lover 
who ' in despair »f seeing his* mistress la any other way, disguised himself 
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as a merchant and so was able to sec her In a previous chapter it has been 
related that the father of St Francis was an itinerant silk merchant from 
Assisi whose comings and goings among the chateaux of France were so 
eagerly awaited In time the volume of trade so increased in western Europe 
that greater markets or fairs sprang up, for example, in Champagne where 
the river-system favored traffic and where the Counts of Champagne were 
liberal and enlightened rulers 

This transition antedated the crusades But that great upheaval accelerated 
the town movement by uprooting masses of the peasantry from their manorial 
environment and by stimulating commerce and trade Thou- 
sands of serfs ran away and took refuge in these new commu- Crudes stmulatt 
nities, living as they couldj so that manorial proprietors every- ^ 

vs^here found it necessary to ameliorate the condition of their serfs in order to 
keep them on the manor The most progressive among the lords emancipated 
their serfs, not for any humanitarian reason, but because they found that it 
paid It was cheaper to pay daily wages to free laborers when urgent work 
was necessary, as in spring and summer, than to carry ill-paid Serfs through 
the winter when there was little work to be done A serf was entitled to 
subsistence on the manor, while a free laborer was not, and had to live on 
what he earned from day to day It does not follow* however, that all 
manorial lords were thus liberal The social revolution was not to their liking 
Many were hostile to these changes, which they could not understand, and 
conservatively clung to past practices, even when they were being gradually 
impoverished by obstinate adherence to old ways The clergy in particular 
were unwilling to yield to the new tendencies because mey were the largest 
landowners, and accordingly hundreds of abbots and many bishops found 
It necessary to mortgage their lands, they got into debt, and fell into the 
hands of money-lenders Kings and nobles, too, fell mto the same ditch The 
antagomsm against money-lenders, who, for religious and political reasons, 
happened to be Jews, was aontely manifested m the thirteenth century and 
was fundamentally due to economic resentment A cheap way not to pay 
debts was to exile the debtors, destroy the notes and mortgages, and seize 
their property 

In time, however, the more enlightened and liberll princes and nobles 
yielded to the unavoidable, and planted smlatll towns m their territories called 
“new towns,” or Ptlks neuves, to which they attracted ^ttlers 
by hbcjal franchises When it was foutui to be profitable, 
the ■‘practice qf building such new towns rapidly spread 

The burgher revolSdon, it will be seen, was of a triple nature* At first it 
was an economic, a commercial, and an industrial revolution, 
then a social revolution, and finally it fe|came a pohtical revo- 
luoon It IS true that m some measure all three of these 
dianges were simulwreous and phenomena of me penid may be found 
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in another period But in general the revolution ran through these three 
successive changes By political revolution is meant the determination of the 
people of the towns to cast oS the last shackles of feudal lordship over them, 
whether of noble or bishop or abbot, and to govern themselves It was this 
issue which was most bitterly fought The long conflict of Frederick Bar- 
barossa, supported by the bishops and great nobles, with the Lombard cities 
m the twelfth century, is the chief example of this conflict But all over 
western Europe this struggle may be observed By the end of the twelfth 
century the town movement everywhere was successful, although not always 
and everywhere m the same degree It was most successful in Lombardy and 
Germany, less so in Flanders, and least in France, where the towns always 
remained under rigid royal authority 

The town charter was the outward, visible sign of the town’s independence 
and at the samc^time the instrument of its government Some of these 
charters were so excellent that they were imitated by other 
Town chatters ^owns, SO that “families” of towns are foilnd, all of them hav- 

ing the sam^ form In general, town government everywhere was similar, 
with much local difference in details Every free city had its city hall (Hotel 
de Ville, Rathaus), a mayor, a board of aldermen, its own police foice and 
law courts, each town levied and collected taxes without reference to any 
higher political authority 

The town wall was the most important thing about the town, for on its 
maintenance liberty of the community reposed As the town grew in 
population, the area inside of the wall was insuflicient to hold 
Town walls overflow settled on the outside, forming an external 

quarter or faubourg^ In time the first wall was demolished and another 
wall built to enclose this outside population This happened at least three 
times m the case of every large city The space occupied ^by the old wall was 
converted into streets The maps of Pans, Vienna, Munich, and many other 
cities, still show these stages of expansion in^dke concentric arrangement of 
their streets % 


Prosperous cities vied with one another in the magnificence of their munici- 
pal buildings, often to, the anger of the local clergy who wgre proud of the big- 
gest cAirch in the community The danger of fire, since almost 
all buildings were made of wood, was very great, so that by 
slow degrees and after disastrous conflagrations, all important 
structures were required to be btfilt of stone or brick Dwelling-houses were 
of stone in the lower courses and of mixed plaster and timl^^^above The 
houses w^e high — for that time — since Ac area^^Ain Ae #all was 
and to ma^ic more rooms m a house it was a common practice to 

French form of German PfaMburg, a burg enclosed with a fence of 
Intakes pale§, medieval I^nn Aromders called this agglomerated population un- 
Alb town wall# mburiium and its inhabitants ^Jurbmu 
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have each floor above the ground jut out over the street, so that the street 
would be arcaded Berne in Switzerland, one of the most medieval cities in 
Europe, is a striking example of such practice The streets were generally nar- 
row and crooked, and except in front of the chief church, the city hall and the 
market square, unpaved, they were dusty in summer and foul with mud 
in winter, and this condition was augmented by the garljage and slops, which 
were thrown into the streets where hogs and dogs were the only scavengers^ 
The problems of sewage and pure water supply and street lighting were of 
modern, not medieval solution 

Since the medieval cities grew up out of commerce and industry, a new 
kind of law, the “Law Merchant,” gradually developed for the conduct of 
business, since feudal law was inapplicable to the new con- 
ditions Merchant and craft gilds were the medieval solution > 

for regulation of business There were separate gilds for every kind of 
merchant and every sort of craftsman The richest and most influential of 
the gilds were the mercers or silk merchants, woollen merchants, jewelers and 
goldsmiths, armorers, apothecaries, bakers, butchers, and other dealers in 
comestibles^ Lesser or lower gilds were those of carders, fullers, dyers in the 
cloth trade, skinners, tawers, leather-workers, ironmongers, carpenters While 
the gilds did much to preserve the quality of goods and of manufacture, and 
were also a species of medieval lodge or insurance association, in some other 
respects their practices were detrimental In order to prevent monopoly, they 
differentiated commerce and trade too narrowly In order to eliminate com- 
petition they limited the amount of capital, the number of apprentices and 
other employees, and the output of every gildsman, they also regulated 
prices Finally the richer members of the gilds excluded all others in it, and 
converted the gild into a small and close corporation, a limited company 
Thus the gilds became capitalistic corporations and the line was drawn 
hard and fast between the rich and the poor, the employer class and the 
employee class In short, the feud between capital and labor arose in the 
fourteenth century, with all the problems of strikes and lock-outs, low wages, 
long hours of work under unhygienic conditions, and unemploymen|. 

The greater gilds also instituted a political change m the cities Only mem- 
bers of these*^ organizations were allowed to vote or to hold office The 
common people were shut out from any political acuvity amaau 

The miedieval city was far from being democratic The 
bourgeoisie merely constituted another class m society — the patriciate, below 
the n^oblcs btjf above ^he common people in town and coi;mtry alike From 
business tins patriciate branched out into real estate These patricians owned 
i^ost of the city lots and the buildings thereon, and leased them for high 
rents The lower working classes, for the most part, lived in the fmbourgs 
Since the patricians controlled tjie government of the town, they naturally 
spared themselves tmp R? much as possible and imposedl them on others 
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who had no voice m town affairs This explains why so many taxes were 
imposed upon comestibles the octroi was the commonest tax to be found 
in a town The poor had to eat and would always pay for food, hence taxes 
on food stuffs were the steadiest and most profitable for the patncian-ruled 
city 

The sovereigns of Europe in time awoke to the realization that m this rich 
and influential bourgeois class they had a weapon which they might use 
against the feudality with which every king was in silent or 
^our^ms^on^n conflict Many sons of rich burghers, instead of continu- 

ing m their fathers’ business or trade, studied law or medicine, 
and thus created a new professional class which the kings were not slow to 
employ While army officers were nobles, civil offices fell increasingly into 
tl^e hands of men of bourgeois ancestry, the ablest or most fortunate of whom 
became legists, counsellors, ministers of the kings This phenomenon ap- 
peared most clearly in France under Philip IV, the most progressive, the most 
modern monarch of his time (ca 1300) Under him the moie brilliant mem- 
bers of this upper middle class were admitted into the ranks of the nobility, 
or rather were elevated into a new kind of nobility This noblesse de robe 
was a nobility of great administrative officials very different from the old 
feudal and military aristocracy Titles and lands were showered upon them 
This new nobility did not dwell in the country but in the city — though some 
of these nobles might have country houses, which first appeared in Italy 
and France in the fourteenth century “They remained country-shy and war- 
shy ” Even before the Renaissance the most cultivated of these new-rich nobles 
displayed a zeal for culture* they patronized painters and collected books 
and were fond of music. 
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MEDIEVAL CULTURE 

In some of the previous chapters certain paragraphs have attempted to char- 
acterize the general nature and content of the culture of the early centuries 
of the Middle Ages The student’s attention has been called gf 

to the important cultural transition which took place in the medieval culture 
fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries This was a time when Chris- 
tianity supplanted pagamsm Classical literature was replaced by Christian 
literature, Greek and Roman science, architecture, and art declined, except 
in the East, education was bent to wholly ecclesiastical ends, and secular 
schools disappeared in the West, except in Italy, where vestiges of old Roman 
education still survived By about 700 A D the only bright mtellectual spot 
in western Europe was England where the combination of Irish, Roman and 
Anglo-Saxon learning produced a vivid kterary and artistic culture of which 
Aldhelm of Malmesbury (died 716) and Bede of Jarrow (died 735) were 
the greatest exponents This Anglo-Irish learning was brought to the conti- 
nent by English missionaries, notably by St Bomfticc (died 755) Then came 
the Carolmgian Renaissance when Charlemagne, inspired by English influ- 
ence, called Alcuin (died 804), the most learned man of the age, from York 
under whose direction a great educational and literary and artistic revival was 
mitiated The Carolmgian Renaissance was the first attempt to systematize 
classical and neo-medieval, Latm and German, pagan and Christian elements 
into an integrated culture Carolmgian culture was deeply injured when the 
empire of Charlemagne dissolved in the mnth century and a recurrence of 
barbarism ensued, owmg to the invasions of the Norsemen and the Magyars; 
but It earned on, though with diminished vigor Alcum’s intellectual heir 
was Rabanus Maurus, Abbot of Fulda, who was "the master of them that 
know” for the next generation His greatest pupil was Hincmar, Archbishop 
of Rheims (died 877) In Germany the shinmg places were Fulda, St Gall, 
Reichenau, and Constance, in France Rheims, Pans, Chartres, and Auxerre; 
m Italy Pavia in the north and Salerno m the south — the only place m the 
West where Greek culture was to be found 
Until the f fpi-h century the monasteries had been the chief places of educa-’ 
non. Then the cathedral schools began to compete with the monastenes and 
soon surpassed them The monasteries had become dosed rhr^r 

schools from which all students were exduded, except oblatcs 
or yotmg monb soil m. their novitiate, whereas the cathedral schools were 

4 « 
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open even to those not studying for holy orders This change first became 
general in Germany in the Saxon epoch, and is a primary phenomenon of the 
Saxon Renaissance initiated by Otto the Great’s brother Bruno, Archbishop 
of Cologne (died 966) From Cologne the movement for episcopal schools 
spread up and down the Rhine and into Saxony where the schools of Hildes- 
heim, Paderborn, and Bremen became famous The first great product of 
German art was the bronze doors of Hildesheim Cathedral adorned with 
sixteen reliefs, illustrating the Fall and the Redemption, which were moulded 
and cast in 1015, under Bishop Bernward 
France’s intellectual revival stemmed from Hmcmar of Rheims His great- 
est successor was Gerbert (984-999) whom Otto III appointed to the papacy 
as Sylvester II (999-1002) He was the most learned man and 
brilliant teacher m medieval Europe before the 
twelfth century He even had some knowledge of Arabic 
When Gerbert left Rheims for Rome, the torch of knowledge in France passed 
to Chartres, where Fulbert, Gerbert ’s ablest pupil, was bishop The school of 
Chartres from 1000 to 1150 was the most brilliant intellectual seat m western 
Europe From it came a long senes of eminent scholars and teachers who 
spread abroad the ideas and the methods of what may be called the **new 
education ” When one considers that the Bible was the ultimate source of 
authority and that the Church in fear of heresy rigorously suppressed in- 
dependent thought, the boldness of some of these masters of Chartres is 


astonishing Wilham of Conches challenged the whole account of Creation 
in Genesis and asked Why was hght created on the first day, and the stars 
on the fourth? Why was the moon called one of the two great lights, when 
It was far smaller than any of the planets or the earth? Why were birds 
and reptiles said to have issued from the sea, and quadrupeds from the land? 
Questions like these were more startling in that age than Darwin’s theory 
of evolution was in the middle of the nineteenth century 
Gradually the best teachers and scholars drifted to the French capital 
The most eminent of these Pans teachers were William of Champeaux, 

Pans school Roscellinus, and Abelard, all of whom had studied at Char- 

anssc QOS numbered their pupils by hundreds Theology and 

philosophy were the two chief subjects of instruction and debate at this time 
St Augustine was dominant in the first field, Plato m the second. 


For centuries medieval thought had tried to harmonize Greek philosophy 
with Christian teaching with much argument and little success Since philos- 
ophy IS based on reason and the Christian religion on revela- 
difficult to reconcile them. The chief points of 
debate were predestination, free-will, and transubstantiation 
The first and second were as old as Augustine But the doctrine of transub- 


sianmnon ,was new. It was first proclaimed by Paschasius Rotbertus, a mnth- 
centnr^ monk, but attracted little attention until the eleventh century The 
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very nature and efi&cacy of the mass were involved in the issue, which was 
raised by Berenger of Tours 

Two schools of philosophy arose out of this controversy early in the twelfth 
century — the reahsts and the nominahsts The former contended that 
knowledge stemmed from general “universals” which were 
final entities In the world of things as well as m the world 
of ideas everything was finally and formally one These uni- 
versal essences, by receiving certain “accidents” or properties, which are mere 
contmgent attributes and not part of their essential nature, form mdividuals, 
whether persons or things or ideas For example Between all animals there 
IS an essential identity through the element or essence “animal,” and this um- 
versal essence, by receiving “haxoinatss-humamtas’’ or “cov^ncss-vacettas or 
“horseness-(?g’i«toJ," becomes man or cow or horse The world, to the realist, 
IS made up of universal elements or essences, all of which mav finally be 
reduced to one universal entity, namely God Thus philosophically speaking, 
ideas and realities are one, logically, universals and particulars are one On 
the other hand, the nominahsts contended that the names given to general 
classes, e g man, cows, horses, or attnbutes and qualiUes attached to things, 
were only nomma — rasxe names and abstracnons, describing the common 
characteristics of anythmg founded on observation of various individuals 
Scholastic philosophy held that not only was theology the science of God but 
that It also was the saence of man and of reason, and hence the science of 
law and government There were affimoes between reahsm and Platomsm 
and between nominahsm and Anstotehanism 
The rigor of the reasoning on both sides was carried so far that formm 
logic became not only an mstrument for argumentation, but almost an end 
m Itself The first great realistic philosopher —and iheo- 
logian, for the two were inseparable in the Middle Ages— pj^iQ^ophy 
was Anselm of Canterbury (died 1109), who sought to prove 
the existence of God and the mystenes of the Christian rehgion by rational- 
istic argument, especially in his book on the Atonement, “Why God t»eMmc 
Man (Cur Deus homo) ” Anselm founded the scholastic philosophy This 
was not altogether a system of logio<hopping and hair-sphttmg, nor was Ae 
controversy between reahsm and nominalism a mere vrar of words He 
who has given his answer to it has imphcidy constructed his theory of the 


In this great controversy, at once theological and philosophical, Ac Church 
,n .1.n.d to realism St Bernard routed Abelard, not bemuse he had the 
best of the argument but because he had the authority of tee 
Church beknd hu« P«cr Lomtad'r <1W4) 

chnehed St Bernard’s arguments and assured the vic^Qt 
orLdoxy. But it was a barren tnumph For about 1200 the philosophical 

* H Rashdall, The Rtse of the Vmmstttes, 1, 38* 
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works of Aristotle became known through the medium of Latin translations 
of Arabic translations from the original Greek, together with the ideas of the 
great philosopher Averroes (ca 1149-ca 1200), a Spanish Arabian of Coi- 
dova The authority of Aristode soon became so great m the medieval 
universities that the Church, while it would not retreat from its realistic 
theology, was compelled to attempt to harraomze realist and nominalist 
views, and to reconcile Aristotclianism with orthodoxy Mixing oil and water 
was child’s play compared with such an effort This intellectual feat was 
accomplished beyond all expectation of success by St Thomas Aquinas 
(1225-74), a Dominican, born in a httle town in the Campama St Thomas 
was the greatest Christian thinker since St Augustine, and has never been 
superseded He taught at the Umversity of Pans His Summa Theologtae 
“remains to this day the most comprehensive and complete of all expositions 
of the Catholic system,” and one of the great products of the human mind 
The Summa marked the apex of medieval thought In the fourteenth century 
scholasticism began to decline when Duns Scotus and William of Ockham, 
both Englishmen, made logic an end and not a means of thinking, and 
taught that the conclusions of logic were as valid as actuality, in other words, 
what was true for thought was true for things, that correct i pnon reason- 
ing was as capable of ascertaimng as observation, reflection, and experience 
In the early mneteenth century Hegel, the German philosopher, taught much 
the same thing 

Besides this current of theological and philosophical thought, there were 
two other streams of ideas One in the field of mediane and the other in law 

Ueitane and law tradition of Greek medicine had been transplanted from 

“ Constantinople to southei n Italy — for it must be remembered 
that the Italian provinces of Apulia and Calabria belonged to the Byzantine 
Empire until they were conquered by the Normans — and under their sway 
a medical school of renown sprang up at Salerno The theory which attributes 
the rise of the Salermtan school of mediane to the introduction of Arabic 
medical learning by Constantine Africanus, a Christian author who had 
long lived m Tunis, and was the first translator of Arabian medical works, 
must be rejected For the physicians of Salerno were famous long before 
Constantine was born Salernitan medicine docs not exhibit the slightest 
trace of Arabic influence As for law, the centre of Roman law studies was 
at Bologna This revival was stunulated by the conflict between the Emperor 
Frederick I and Pope Alexander III, both of whom based their claims to 
umversal authority upon the Roman law Moreover, the Lombard cities 
found Roman law more applicable to their revived commerce and trade 
than feudal law, which had sprung from and was applicable to an agricultural 
society, such as was found m all western Europe brfore the twelfth century 
put of thif ferment of thought emerged a new system of education The 
universities were not only institutions of a higher learning, but they differed 
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from the earlier schools in method of education and form of organization 
In Italy and the south of France, where Roman traditions were very strong, 
the word universitas corresponded to the word “gild” to 
signify any sort of group united together for a specified pur- 
pose The earliest groups of masters and students were regarded ^ 
as a sort of gild and then association was called a “universitas ” In time the 
word became an exclusive term confined to the new education Such a group 
was formed in one of two ways A distinguished master might collect a body 
of students around him to whom he lectured, and charged fees for his lectures, 
or a number of students might combine and hire some teacher to lecture to 
them In either case the “universitas” was a voluntary organization 
The Church which had had exclusive direction of education for centuries 
past looked with suspicion upon this new development and soon sought to 
control the movement Accordingly the bishops required 
teaching licenses of the masters, prescribed the subjects taught, 
introduced examinations and degrees, and in general regu- 
lated the new education The precedent was established that only the pope 
could charter a university The first chartered university was that of Pans 
about 1200, followed in order by Oxford, Cambridge, Montpellier and Sala- 
manca In the fourteenth century many more were founded Prague was 
established in 1347, Heidelberg, the earliest university in Germany, in 1386 
A medieval college was not a separate educational institution like a college 
of to-day, but a corporate part of a university Every great university was a 
federation of colleges for the number of students increased so 
greatly that both for convenience of housing and of mstruc- 
tion, separate organizations had to be formed Each college had its own 
lecture halls, dormitories, library, faculty, and students Such colleges often 
were founded by private persons, bishops, nobles, rich bourgeois, for chari- 
table purposes The Sorbonne at Pans was established by Robert Sorbon, the 
chaplain and confessor of King Louis IX in 1257^ This collegiate university 
form was abolished everywhere in Europe durmg or after the French Revo- 
lution The only umversities still preserving a medieval form arc Oxford 
which has twenty-three colleges, and Cambridge which has nineteen 
Independently of this college oi^anization, the student body was distin- 
guished into separate nation^ group!, French, German, English, Italian, 
Spanish, etc. For the medieval student was wont to migrate 
from university to university and rarely acquired all his edu- ^ ^ 

cation in a single place The rivalry, even animosity, among these “nations” 
was intense, and often led to feuds and noting in the town, no love was 
lost between “town’* and “gown ” All university teachers and all students 
enjoyed “benefit of clergy”; that is to say, they had clerical status, were exempt 
from secular jurisdiction, and in case of offense could only be tried before 
an ecclesiastical court The university firovost held court on the campus mto 
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Cumcidum 


which ordinary municipal police could not enter, and every univeisity had 
Its own prison for the confinement of offenders, just as a bishop and an abbot 
had his own court and his own prison The greatest professors in the univer- 
sities — except those which specialized in the teaching of law and medicine — 
were Dominicans and Franciscans who almost monopolized direction of 
higher education m the later Middle Ages 
While the ancient distinction between tnvium and quadnvtum was pre- 
served^ m the universities, the quantity of subjects taught and the quality of 
the teaching were greatly increased Of course the libraries 
were scant in an age when all books had to be written by hand, 
and there were no laboratories The medieval student had to rely upon at- 
tentive listening to his professor, a good memory, and serious reflection upon 
the knowledge and information conveyed, far more than the modern uni- 
versity student He got more intellectual discipline out of his education than is 
the case to-day, for he could not rely much on books and outlines and syllabi 
and written notes Medieval thought was far from being as narrow as is 
supposed, it probably was more logical and cogent than much of modern 
thought 

‘‘The great work of the universities was the consecration of learning, and 
It is not easy to exaggerate the importance of that work upon the moral, intel- 
lectual, and religious progress of Europe Our intellectual advance since 
the medieval period has less to do with the improvement in the substance 
or method of education than the academic world has complacently imagined 
The value of education is independent either of the intrinsic value or 
the practical usefulness of what is taught The intelligent modern artisan 
or the half-educated man of the world possesses at the present day a great deal 
more true and useful information than a medieval doctor of divinity But it 
can on no account be admitted that this puts the uneducated man of modern 
times on a level with the educated man of the Middle Ages,* **® Then, as now, 
clergy, teachers, judges, lawyers, physicians, expert public officials, authors of 
distinction, were university trained men The greatest service of scholasticism 
was the development of logic as an instrument of thought for the discovery 
of truth, its greatest limitation the failure to seek new truth, 
opna sm rather to discover nevt^ ways of looking at old truth This 

was the blighting effect of the belief €£at supreme truth, even all truth, was 
found m the Chnstian religion and this truth was a matter of divine revelation 
and not to be attained by human reason From this inhibition scientific 
thought was free and unconfined 


* The tnpmm was the initial course of study, consisting of the three liberal arts, 
grammar, rhetoric and logic, and corresponded to the B A course of to-day The 
qminPium consisted of the four mathematical sciences, arithmetic, geometry, 
at]^d a^tmnomy, and roughly corresponded to the B S degree^ 

^ Rashdall, tUse of thP 11, 693 and 706 
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In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries the advancement of science was as 
notable as it was in the nineteenth century Greek science — the Romans made 
no improvement of their own except in engineering- — had 
decayed along with everything else of antiquity m the early 
centuries of the Christian era The destruction of the Alex- 
andrian library in 415 by a mob of fanatical monks and the closure of the 
School of Athens by the Emperor Justinian in 529 were fatal blows Greek 
science henceforth owed its preservation to the Syrians from whom it was 
translated to the Persians The studies which Justinian condemned were culti- 
vated and promoted by Chosroes the Great When the Arabs conquered Persia 
in the seventh century the study of science continued to be promoted in the 
Mohammedan schools, not by the Arabs themselves, who constituted the war- 
rior class in Islam, but by Jews, Arabized Persians and Syrians m the Baghdad 
Khalifate Within two centuries nearly the whole body of Greek scientific 
works was translated into Arabic Baghdad, Cairo, Kairwan and Cordova 
became brilliant centers for the study and teaching of science A mere list of 
the most eminent of Arabian scientists would be a long one ^ 

Knowledge of this Greek-Arabic science began to penetrate into western 
Europe late in the eleventh and m the twelfth centuries, not as the result of the 
crusades, as one might imagine, but through Sicily into Italy 
and from Mohammedan Spam into Christian Spam, and ^<^^^^rattonofsci- 
thence into France Men of eager mind flocked to Palermo 
and Toledo to learn the Arabic language and to study Arabian science 
Strange to say, most of these were Englishmen — Adclard of Bath, Daniel of 
Moiley, Roger of Hereford, Alexander Nequam Adelard of Bathes Natural 
Questions was the first scientific treatise produced in western Europe in the 
Middle Ages Some scholars spent years in Spam and engaged all their lives 
m this work of translation of Arabic works of science into Latin Gerard of 
Cremona who died in 1187 at the age of seventy-three, translated 71 different 
works Plato of Tivoli was almost as productive In this way, by the thir- 
teenth century, western Europe was in possession of almost the whole body 
of Greek and Arabian science, and science was taught in the new universities 
as a matter of course The greatest scientist of this time was the English 
Franciscan, Roger Bacon (1214--92) Almost as great was Albertus Magnus, a 
German Dominican (1193-1280) Both Bacon and Albertus taught in Pans 

In the middle of the thirteenth century Vincent of Beauvais, in a great 

^ Al-Khwanzmi of Khiva (ninth century) was mathematician, astronomer, 
geographer, and developed algebra beyond Diophantus, die Greek inventor of it 
AkRhazi of Baghdad, died 924, was “the greatest clinician of the Middle Ages ” 
AkBattani, died 929, a Persian, was a great astronomer The medical treatises of 
Avmcenna (eleventh century) were the supreme authority for six hundred years 
The Oculisu^ Manual of Ah ibn Tadkirat al-Kahiialm was the best work on the 
diseases of the eye until the eighteenth century Medicme, botanv, chemistry, 
madiemati^, and astronomy wete enormously advanced by the Arabs, 
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work entitled Speculum Naturale^ or Mirror of Nature, embodied the whole 
knowledge of science as it was known in western Europe, 
Medicine including medicine, cosmography, astronomy, geography, 

meteorology, geology, mineralogy, botany, zoology, anatomy, and physiology 
At times he was curiously modern in his ideas and seems to have had some 
notion of anatomy and physiology Medieval medicine was not as crude, nor 
as superstitious in the use of strange drugs and singular compounds as is 
popularly believed There was some knowledge of contagion, but none of 
infection Surgery was practiced, principally on the skull and the limbs 
Amputation in an age of warfare was common, and there are interesting 
recipes “to put a man to sleep that he may be treated or cut Operations for 
cataract were measurably successful Abdominal operations were desperate 
remedies and usually impossible The prohibition against post mortem opera- 
tions on the human body was a serious deterrent to the progress of medical 
science Effective hospitalization began with the founding of the Older of 
the Knights of the Hospital in the first crusade Before that time there had 
been only monastic and capitular infirmaries In the thirteenth century the 
larger cities began to establish municipal hospitals 
The medieval Church carried on the tiadition of the Latin language and 
literature, although it was hostile to classical literature because it was of 


pagan authorship and pagan spirit Christianity developed a 
Uteraiure literature which was entirely different from that of antiquity 

It was of a religious and theological nature, instead of being of a secular spirit 
like classical literature History was wiitten by monks and narrated events 
of interest and importance only to ecclesiastics Saints’ lives were a popular 
form of literature and written for purpose of edification Hymns were almost 
the only kind of poetry Even the Latin language was changed in syntax and 
by the introduction of new words of ecclesiastical or Germanic or feudal 


origin, 

Latin was the universal language of the Church and of governments, 
official documents were written by ecclesiastical officials in Latin, a language 
which the lulers themselves could not understand Before the 
Language twelfth century it was exceptional to find a king or a noble 

who could read and write Nobles and peasantry spoke the common lan- 
guage of the people of the country There were four mam linguistic groups 
in western Europe The Germanic languages spoken in northern Europe 
(Germany, the Low Countries — modern Holland and Belgium — Scandi- 
navia, Iceland, and England) The Celtic tongues Irish, Welsh, Gaelic, and 
Breton, were spoken m Ireland, Wales, Scotland, and Brittany In the East 
the Slavic tongues were spoken In the south of Europe the Romance lan- 
guages, French, Italian, Spanish prevailed Unlike the others, which were of 
racp-jnational origin and nature, these southern languages were off-spnngs of 
Latin, derived from the daily speech (Low Latin) of the common people of 
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the Roman Empire, modified by local influences and variations in each coun- 
try Italian, French, Spanish are cousins, for the mother-language of each 
was Latin It is probable that by the eighth century the differentiation 
of these three languages had become established The oldest written French 
IS found in the Oaths of Strasbourg (842) The oldest written Italian 
appears in a document of 960 The oldest Spanish belongs to the tenth 
century 

The oldest vernacular literature, however, did not appear until the late 
eleventh or early twelfth century This was in France where a magnificent 
series of epic or heroic poems (chansons de geste) emerged Strangely enough 
the themes of these first chansons were not derived from the history of the 
crusades, but harked back to the age of Charlemagne The Chanson de 
Roland, the oldest and finest of these Old French epics, is based on the story 
of Charlemagne’s intervention m Moorish Spain m 778 and Roland’s heroic 
battle to cover the retreat of the Frankish army through the pass of Ronce- 
valles in the Pyrenees The earliest and greatest Spanish epic is the Poema de 
Mio Cid (ca 1140) which relates the deeds of the Cid Campeador, the hero 
of Spanish Christendom against the Moors Both the Roland and the Ctd are 
based on actual history and both reflect the feudal ideals and the chivalry of 
the age in which they were written Later on, as ancient Latin literature 
grew m popularity, vernacular epics were written upon classical themes, 
notably the Trojan War and Alexander the Great, which gave rise to a whole 
cycle of heroic poems 

In the second half of the twelfth century still another kind of epic poetry 
came into being, based upon the story of King Arthur and the Holy Grail 
As the source of the Chanson de Roland was Einhard’s 
lafe of Charlemagne and Frankish Annals, and the source 
of the Trojan Cycle was Vergil’s Aenetd (Homer’s Iliad was unknown before 
the Italian Renaissance), so the source of this Arthurian epic poetry was a 
remarkable work, part history and part legend, entitled the History of the 
Kings of Britain It was written by Geoffrey of Monmouth, a great roman- 
ticist He was half-Welsh and half-English descent and gave his book to the 
world in 1136, Here for the first time Europe learned of the Celtic myths and 
legends which gathered around the figure of King Arthur and the Knights 
of the Round Table and Parsifal These new tales not only introduced a new 
kind of hero, but also new themes, motifs and even a new "atmosphere ” 
The chansons reflected a feudal world These Welsh romances opened a new 
world filled with fairies, magic, and fancy The society found m them is not 
a real but a romanucized, ideahsed feudal society in which women play a 
notable part There is hardly a woman in any of the chansons de geste Helen 
of Troy is the only woman in the Trojan Cycle This softer, feimmne influ- 
ence undoubtedly was derived from the love lyrics of Provencal troubadours 
and trouveres. Geoffrey of Monmouth had written in Latin But the poets 
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who borrowed from him wrote in Old French The greatest of these was 
Chretien of Troyes (died 1191), whose patron was Mane de Champagne, 
daughter of Queen Eleanor of Aquitaine and King Louis VII of France, 
and the wife of the cultured Count Henry of Champagne Chretien was 
perhaps the greatest poet before Dante He drew on Irish and Cornish legends 
which Geoffrey had not known or at least had not mentioned The most 
important of these is the story of Tnstan and Isolt^ 

The chansons de geste and the themes in the Arthurian Cycle spread all 
over Europe but most profoundly affected German literature Wolfram von 
Eschenbach, the greatest German minnesinger, completed and adapted 
Chretien of Troyes’ Perceval in his Parztval, and Gottfried of Strasbourg Ger- 
manized the tale of Tristan and Isolt 
Lyric poems were of Provengal origin and were composed and sung to 
the lute by poets who travelled from court to court, playing and singing 
wherever they found welcome and reward Romantic and 
PiQvencallyncs ^^^^rtly love was the umversal theme of these lyrics This 
literary fashion spread to the north and Mane de France (ca 1170) was the 
first famous authoress of the Middle Ages Prose romance lagged far behind 
the poetical romances of this age The gem of all is the story of Aucasstn et 
Ntcolette It is written in the Picard dialect of northeastern France Other 
popular compositions were the Gesta Romanorum and the Golden Legend 
which the poet Longfellow paraphrased in English verse 
Other types of medieval tales were fables of animals and animal epics The 
source of these was Aesop’s Fables through the Latin version of the Latin 
^ ^ poet Phaedrus The tradition of Aesop undoubtedly was fur- 

mma aes thered by the clergy because of the didactic value of these 

stories During the crusades closer contact with the Orient introduced the 
beast tales of the Hindu Panchatantra, from which sprang the animal epic, 
like Isengnn the Wolf, Renard the Fox, etc These often are thinly disguised 
satires on human society Another Indian collection were the Kahla and 
Dmna The tale of Barlaam and Josaphat is a Christianized Buddha legend 
The Arabian Nights was formed too late m the Middle Ages to alfect western 
literature Its influence is modern Other literary patterns, which need not be 
discussed, came from Byzantium, Syria, and Egypt Sermon stones, or Ex- 
empla, which always pointed a moral, were immensely popular 
It was a natural transition of thought from explicitly religious or didactic 
poetry to allegorical one, of which a very long poem m Old French entitled 
The Romance of the Rose is the best example* It is a commentary on medieval 
manners and morals Other types of literature were debates between con- 
tinted types such as Soul and Body, Spring and Winter; battles, such as the 

^Th|e student should not fail to observe that this Arthurian Legend m the 
century was the of Tennyson’s Mmte d* Arthur and Idylls of the 
tod of Wagner’s opmh Lohengnn» Tnstan and Isolde, and Parsifal 
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Battle of the Seven Arts, the Battle of the Seven Deadly Stns, and visions, such 
as the Dream of Paradise In sharp contrast with this serious and sometimes 
depressing kind of poetry were the rollicking and often ribald songs of wan- 
dering students and vagabond monks who were called Goliardi 

The earliest poetry of the Anglo-Saxon people appeared m the seventh 
century, the earliest prose in the ninth The epic Beowulf and Caedmon’s 
Genesis are examples of the first, the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle of the second 

French literary ideals and literature were introduced into England with the 
Norman Conquest The old Anglo-Saxon hterature became extinct and the 
language was spoken only by the common people French 
became the speech of the court, of the nobles Anglo-Saxon 
did not perish, but it was gradually modified, not so much in 
the structure of the language as in the vocabulary, by the introduction of 
French words Most of these pertained to war and chivalry, hunting, legal 
and administrative words, and abstract and technical terms The French 
plural s or es displaced the Anglo-Saxon plural en except m old and 
homely words like chiWrew and csxren In general it may be said that 
Old English words of one syllable survived to much greater degree than 
other words No other language equals English in number of monosyllabic 
words 

The loss of Normandy in 1204 had the effect of emancipatmg England 
from this predominance of French The thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
show a remarkable advance of the English language and the beginnings of a 
literature which is English both in form and spirit In 1350 English sup- 
planted French in the schools, in 1362 it became the language of the law 
courts, in 1399 Henry IV employed it for the first time in parliament 
Wyclif’s English version of the Bthle and Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales ap- 
peared in this same century The volume, the variety, the value of the literary 
works which made their appearance in England between 1350 and 1450 is 


an impressive fact 

It has been said that much of Latin classical literature was preserved in 
the Middle Ages and examples of how it was imitated have been given But 
one type of ancient classical hterature, the drama, had no 
influence on the Middle Ages The medieval drama was a ^ 
genuine medieval product, it originated m the Church These plays began 
as dramatizations of episodes in the hturgy, such incidents as the Magi and 
events dealing with the life of Christ, or of the Virgin, etc The actors were 
pnests and choir boys The dialogue was reverent and the players serious. 
The purpose was to dramatize Biblical history in order to make it more simple 
to understand by an audience which could neidier read nor write nor under- 
stand the Latin service* Accofdmgly these Interludes, although at first spoken 
in Lratin, soon came to be uttered m the vernacular There are mentions in 
ninth and eleventh century chromdes of such ecclesiastical plays or "'mys- 
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teries/* m France, Germany, and Spam, and in each instance the subject was 
the visit of the Magi The miracle play was of a similar sort, but the themes 
were derived directly from the Bible and did not grow out of the ceremonies 
of worship Noah and the Flood, David and Goliath, Daniel in the lions’ den 
were favorite subjects Still another form — m the fifteenth century — was 
the morality play in which allegorical figures, such as Virtue, Vice, Peace, 
War, Wantonness, Avarice, were personified These plays were not repre- 
sented m the churches, but out of doors at markets and fairs by the various 
gilds of a town There was much buffoonery and slap-stick in them For a 
popular audience wanted to be amused, not edified 

From what has been written above, it should be apparent to the student 
that western Europe experienced a rich and variegated advancement of cul- 
tuie in many forms It was not a gift, but a development which 
became intense in the twelfth century and reached a climax 
in the thirteenth This movement is known as the “Twelfth- 
century Renaissance ” The awakening was not, as Walter Pater erroneously 
said, a “false dawn” to the Renaissance of the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies, but a true unfolding of the human spirit which reveals two considera- 
tions of vivid importance, first the continuity of medieval culture, and 
secondly that the Italian Renaissance was not the beginning of a new era, 
but the continuation of a previous movement which began in France and 
later was expanded in Italy The literature, the art, the philosophy, the science 
of the Italian Renaissance were given an Italian cast of thought, but these 
manifestations were not more original than the same species of culture 
exhibited beyond the Alps previously, except in one particular The humanism 
of the twelfth century failed to take root The newly risen universities were 
indifferent to classical scholarship, which was crowded out by a predominant 
interest m scholasticism and the study of Roman law Classical scholarship 
and humanism as a general intellectual interest had to wait until the Italian 
Renaissance before its value was perceived 

In Western society we get the impression of initiative, of intellectual inter- 
est, of intelligent understanding of thre necessity of change, much more so 
Static Bymantine Byzantine and Moslem society Both of these societies 

and Moslem inclined i;o immobility and fixity of form and ideas, and 

mtettes lacked the inclination and the power to make changes, even 

when the necessity was apparent Averroes, the great Mohammedan pMos^ 
opher, perceived this weakness in Mohammedan civilization Byzantine 
society and thought remained static through the whole Middle Ages Western 
Europe was organic and perceived that change was necessary for progress 
A French thinker Dubois, who wrote about 1300, pointed out that “God him- 
self changed many things m the New Testament which He had decreed in 
the Old Testament/^ 

The completest synthesis of medieval culture was made by the Italian 
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poet Dante (1265-1321), a native of Florence, whose Divine Comedy^ is one 
of the greatest poems of all time Dante, it is often said, knew 
all that could be known in an age when this feat was still 
possible for a single mind His countryman Villani, the Florentine historian, 
who lived in the generation after him, truly said that he was “perfect poet 
and philosopher, with the most exquisite style diat the language ever pro- 
duced ” 

Dante m his deep reverence for Catholicism and his profound knowledge 
of scholastic philosophy was predominantly a medieval man But standing 
as he did on the threshold of the Renaissance, there are intimations of the 
dawn of a new day in his poetry, notably in his love of nature, his reverence 
for the classics (Vergil), and his use of the Italian language, instead of Latin 
The trilogy is written in terza rima a, b, a, b, c, b, c, d, c It is a pageant 
of the soul’s progress out of darkness into light, out of evil into good, out 
of the shadow of death into life eternal It is thoroughly medieval in spirit 
and content, thoroughly contemporary in art and form and factual matter 
Contemporary persons such as Rudolph of Habsburg, Boniface VIII, Charles 
of Anjou, Emperor Henry VII, Philip IV of France, cardinals, princes, con- 
dottieri, rufEans, women fair and foul, stalk through the pages Descriptive 
passages abound the simple life of old Florence, the hectic life of Dante’s 
own time, market place, piazza, patio, church aisles, the arsenal at Venice, 
crowded streets and busy piers are all vividly pictured, love, devotion, faith, 
hope, despair, hatred, avarice, ambition, courage, cowardice, virtue, vice are 
described in moving or terribly denunciatory words No other literature 
except the Bible and Shakespeare can equal the exquisite beauty or terror of 
sound and sense combined in Dante There are lines which are cadenccd 
melody, there are phrases which hiss like red hot iron when immersed in 
water There are thoughts that breathe and words that burn* Dante was 
scholar, poet, theologian, philosopher, moralist, artist 

The final aspect of medieval culture which remains to be considered is 
the histoiy of art m the middle ages, especially architecture Until art became 
secularized during the Italian Renaissance, the Church was 
the mother and patron of the arts Ancient art, except the 
technique of execution and the form, vanished with the decline of ancient 
civilization New motifs, new subjects, new symbols were introduced by Chris- 
tianity The Church’s attitude towards art was very different from that of 
antiquity In ancient art expression of beauty and creative imagination had 
been the ruling motives Early Christian art was a form of adoration and a 
means of edification* Adornment may beautify, but whether of color or of 

^ In three parts, Uell (Inferno), Puigatory (Purgatorio), Paradisic (Paradiso) 
The word Commedta is here used in the old classical sense A composition which 
treats human life senously and depicts character according to truth, but Without 
leaving a of tragedy at the end The tnlogy concludes with paradise 
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Ime, adornment inclines to be conventional and repetitious, it is rarely orig- 
inal or creative Art was used by the Church to give reality to Christian 
history and doctrine, and as a form of instruction to the people, most of 
whom were unable to read or write They “read’* pictures and statuary 
instead These pictures were illustrative of scenes and incidents related in 
the Bible Naturally the life of Jesus was the commonest theme The statues 
were of prophets and apostles, martyrs and saints 
Until the rise of the feudal castle the only architecture worthy of the name 
was ecclesiastical Byzantine and Western architecture were alike predomi- 


nantly associated with the Church Both types were adapta- 
ArchtecUite ancient buildings to the requirements of Christian 

worship The predominant form of the edifice, however, differed In the East 
the model was the ancient Greek temple, which was often circular instead of 
rectangular ip shape, upon which the Roman dome was imposed The dome, 
too, was imposed upon the basilica, as in Justinian’s great church of Santa 
Sophia in Constantinople To erect such a building was a formidable engineer- 
ing problem In the West, although the former imperial provinces abounded 
with old pagan temples, the Church generally was reluctant to adopt these 
pagan edifices as places of Christian worship, and instead used the Roman 
public building This was the basilica, a sort of roofed forum, of rectangular 
shape, divided into three aisles, a central aisle, called the nave from its re- 
semblance to a ship’s deck, it was separated from the two side aisles — the 
true aisles by arcades of arches, and columns The nave was terminated at 
the far end by a projection known as the apse The arches supported the walls 
of the nave and the clearstory or row of upper windows m the walls of the 
nave The Romans roofed their basilicas with great slabs of stone or cement 
Until the twelfth century medieval church roofs were made of timber, often 
covered with sheets of lead or with slates or tiles nailed upon the timber roof 
In the early Middle Ages carpentry and stonemason-work, even bnck- 
makmg, and nearly every other skilled craft, declined so that even after a 
church had been built, its repair was diflScult to maintain The 
m tngctru building arts were best preserved m Italy, and Italian work- 
men were in demand in France, Germany, and England before the eleventh 
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century The interiors of medieval churches were always cold, and dark, and 
frequently also damp Glass was known, but the pieces were small and used 
for decorative purposes Linen curtains made stuff with beeswax covered the 
■windows They might ward off the ram, but they dimmed the hght so much 
that often the windows were open apertures 
One of the many signs of rehgious revival in the eleventh century — ex- 
amples of It have been given m a previous chapter — was 
popular and enthusiastic movement for new and better 
, , , aad bigger churches. This movement began in Italy and 
^read otfer #eslsm Europe Out of it Romanesque architecture emerged. 
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These new churches were built of stone as a precaution against fire, which 
was fearfully destructive of the old timbered edifices Chartres Cathedral 
was burned in 962, m 1019 and again in 1194, Notre Dame in Pans was 
burned in 1034 and 1059, m France alone in the eleventh century, that is to 
say before Romanesque architecture reduced the danger of conflagration, 
nineteen cathedrals were burned, six of them twice in the same century 

Romanesque architecture was of stone and characterized by thick walls 
with deep windows, low, heavy arches and thick columns Substanuahty and 
simplicity were its attributes It was an immense improve- ji^^^nesque and 
ment on the old church-buildmg but it had two defects— Gothic 
the roof was still made of timber and the windows were so 
deep because of the thickness of the walls that little light was admitted For 
about one hundred and fifty years, from 1000 to 1150, Romanesque architec- 
ture held sway over western Europe “Rhenish” and “Norman” architecture 
are the best species of it Then from about 1150 to 1300 the Gothic style 
obtained The invention of Gothic was the supreme achievement of medieval 
engineering and art The architectural problem was to elevate and thin the 
walls in order to make larger windows This required the roof to be raised 
and the burden of its weight to be shifted from the walls The feat was ac- 
complished by use of the pointed arch The round arch was stubby and the 
mathematical fact that the radius of a circle is one-half the diameter rigidly 
limited plasticity of design On the other hand, the height of the pointed 
arch IS not conditioned by its breadth By an intricate system of gromcd 
arches, stone ribs and vaulting, an exquisite distribution of thrusts and bal- 
ances, the Gothic architect achieved a structure with a high vaulted roof so 
strong that it could be made of stone, shifted the weight of it from the walls 
to the heads of the arches, thinned the Walls so that broad and long windows 
— “lancet windows” on the ground-floor and in the clearstory were prac- 
ticable For security’s sake, these thin walk were stayed by buttresses and 
the still thinner upper walls of the clearstory by “flymg buttresses ” 

Romanesque churches had been adorned with wall paintings in brilhant 
colors but by little stone-carving either within or without Gothic churches, 
on the other hand, were lavishly, even extravagantly, deco- 
lated inside and outside in paintings, statuary and stone- 
carving The medieval artist taxed his imagination in design 
of every sort The great portal of Amiens Cathedral has been called a “Bible 
in stone ” The wall enclosing the choir at Chartres is “hke pomt-lace m stone ” 
To most tourists, perhaps, the supreme glory of Gothic architecture is the 
stained glass which fills these long, pointed windows on the sides and the 
great rose windows at esich end of the nave Some of these stamed glass 
windows are poems m color* 

Castle-buildmg was a triumph of architectural engineering and masonry. 
The castle was a rugged structure meant defense and protection Not 
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beauty but utility was the object in its construction In the ninth and tenth 
centuries as has been pointed out already, castles were mere wooden block- 
c tl b Id houses Early in the eleventh century the lower course began 
Cast e hmldmg made of Stone, but the superstructure was still made 

of timber The first alhstone castle in the West was Richard the Lion-hearted’s 
Chateau Gaillard in Normandy The donjon^ tower, or keep, was only the 
largest of several towers or smaller castles united into a complex structure to 
make, so to speak, a network of castles connected by drawbridges, each 
capable of being separated from the others by pulling up the drawbridge 
and dropping the portcullis gate The courtyards between these various 
towers were used as drill grounds or to stable horses They were called 
'‘baileys 

Other medieval arts were goldsmithing, enamelling, wood-carving, ivory- 
carving, wrought iron work, and book decoration or “illumination ” Some 
of the miniatures which survive in medieval manuscripts, 
Mei medieval especially service-boolcs for church worship and Books of 
Hours are very beautiful Art was still regarded as a craft 
in the Middle Ages It was not yet a profession “Architects, painters, sculptors, 
engineers, skilled craftsmen of every sort, musicians, schoolmasters, were 
little esteemed and commanded very low salaries No one knows the names 
of the architects who built our cathedrals and abbeys It was not the ecclesias- 
tics who did the designing (as has been recently demonstrated), but profes- 
sionals whose remuneration was only that of a very superioi master mason 
No one knows who composed the music of the Middle Ages, and hardly the 
names of a few gold and silver workers have been preserved The artist was 
consideied much of the same rank as the house-painter and glazier, and paid 
on a scale not much more liberal The schoolmaster got much less allow- 
ance than the bailiff on the neighboring manor 
The Church also fostered music The traditions of Hebrew and Greek 
music penetrated into the Church in the Apostolic Age But in a very large 
sense medieval music was an original development and grew 
out of the forms of public worship and the singing of hymns 
It IS hardly to be doubted that both vocal and instrumental music obtained m 
early church worship (Mark xiv, 26, Ephesians v, 19) , but we have little 
precise knowledge of church music until the time of St Ambrose, who intro- 
duced into the West the mode of chantmg which he had learned in Antioch 
This was plam-cfaant which moved m irregular prose rhythms, each syllable 
having equal duration, very unlike ancient Greek music which was metric in 
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^This wprd comes from domtmum or lordship The keep was the outward 
physical sign of the feudal lord*s authority 
*Froin Old French batlh, a walled or pallisaded enclosure Old Bailey, the 
Oentel criminal court of London, stands in what was the bailey of the old city wall 
Wi Oban, The Sixteenth Cmtury, 52-53 
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Structure, the length of the notes varying according to the syllabic values 
in the metre This was due to the difference m the form of the language used 
in worship Though the Psalms in the original Hebrew are of poetic form, 
in Greek and Latin translation this form is lost, and only a certain rhythm 
remains Plain-chant was prose rhythm sung in unison or by a single voice 
or antiphonally Its most important use was in the liturgy of the Mass The 
oldest parts of the liturgy are literal extracts from Holy Writ Later non- 
Biblical forms called “tropes” were interpolated between the various chants of 
the Mass before the introit, the glona, and the gradual, the last is known as 
the sequence The best known trope probably is the “Kyrie eleison” The 
tropes became the source of much Christian poetry 

Unlike plam-chant, which is rhythmic, hymns are metrical in form The 
themes are of a religious nature, but the music of early hymns was not 
“sacred” music, but popular tunes or folk melodies In the 
fourth century the Aryan heretics used hymns with such effect 
to popularize their teachings that the orthodox Church was compelled to 
follow their example The emotionalism created by mass-smging of popular 
melodies was very great The singing of hymns has ever been a potent in- 
strument m lehgious revivalism The name of St Ambrose is intimately 
associated with the early hymns of the Church, as with the introduction of 
plain-chant into the West 

Plam-chant and hymns obtained in the Greek Church before they passed 
into the West The great name associated with this transition is that of Pope 


Gregory I (590--604) who during his long residence at Con- 
stantinople as papal legate before he himself became pope 
seems to have learned a great deal about church music in the Eastern Church 
He established a singing school in Rome {schola cantorum) the influence of 
which was vivid for centuries When Charlemagne undertook to improve 


church services in the Frankish churches he imported two singing teachers 
from Rome for this purpose, and established singing schools at Metz and 
Soissons for the instruction of the clergy Both men, however, complained 
that they “could not coax a trill from the throats of the croaking barbarians,”^ 
which may be taken as a prejudiced opinion 
The musical instruments used in the Middle Ages were those known in 
antiquity, with one exception — the organ was a medieval invention, though 
the principle of it, a senes of pipes of graduated sizes into 
which wind was injected by a bellows, was known to the 
Greeks It was first worked by means of a perforated slide 
Keys were introduced m the eleventh century and pedals invented m the 
fifteenth by a German in the service of the doge of Venice The Byzantine 


^ Tremulas vcl vmnulas, sive coUisibus vel secabiles voces m cantu non poterant 
perfecte expnmere Franci, naturah voce barbanca frangentea in gutture voces 
Annals of Lorsch, anno 799 
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Emperor Constantine Copronymus sent an organ to Pepin the Short in 757 
and the Emperor Michael sent one to Charlemagne The Greek Church 
frowned upon instrumental music, as does the Russian Church today, so 
that the development of such music was left wholly to the Latin Church in 
the West 

Since music was a part of the quadnvium, the theory of music was taught 
in every progressive monastic or cathedral school, and a comprehensive 
senes of work on medieval music has come down to us 
The period from about 500 to 1050 A D was significant in the history of 
music because the system of pitch-relations that it evolved, with its inherent 
limitations and potentialities, provided the basis for the harmonic develop- 
ment which IS the unique property of European music Considered in the 
light of modern aesthetic theory, the fact that this musical system has been 
capable of centuries of expansion is due to the profound and long-continued 
effort that it cost church scholars to bring it into being A study of the subject 
begins with Boethius and Cassiodorus in the sixth century, and includes the 
work of subsequent writers through the time of Guido of Arezzo (ca 1050) 
Boethius’s De Mustca provided the source-material for succeeding theorists, 
including Hucbald in the tenth century who was among the first to describe 
the simultaneous use of two sounds in music 
Secular music was folk music — the songs of bards and minstrels and jon- 
gleurs The tunes were as old as the Germans and the Celts and the Norse 
peoples ‘‘Notwithstanding all the disturbances and oppression 
^ troubled age, people of all classes found time and 
courage still to dance and sing ” These w^ere soldiers’ marching songs, songs 
of victory m batde, harvest and vineyard songs There is one song of a peasant 
singing in the furrow as he followed his plough, there are also student songs, 
and the songs of troubadour and trouv^re, who wandered from chateau to 
chateau with his viol upon his back and a sheaf of songs m his wallet 
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ENGLAND AND FRANCE IN THE FOURTEENTH AND 
FIFTEENTH CENTURIES THE HUNDRED YEARS’ WAR 

(1337-1453) 


In the second half of the thirteenth century a senes of important events 
occurred, the cumulative effect of which was in a large degree profoundly 
to change conditions and alter the course of history These 
events were 1250, the fall of the medieval empire, 1258, the iMcT^hcentwy 
Mongol conquest of Baghdad, 1261, the fall of the Laun 
Empire of Constantinople, 1268, the Angevin conquest of Naples and Sicily, 
1270, the death of Louis IX of France, 1272, beginning of the reign of 
Edward I of England, 1273, the rise of the Habsburgs, 1282, the Massacre of 
the Sicilian Vespers, 1291, the loss of Acre, the last Christian holding in the 
Holy Land and end of the crusades, 1291, league of the cantons of Un, 
Schwyz, and Unterwalden, the beginning of the formation of Switzerland, 
1293, beginning of the war between England and France which was pre- 
liminary to the long Hundred Years’ War, 1295, the Model Parhament m 
England, 1302, first States-General of France; 1303, fall of Bomface VIII 
To these events must be added profound movements which reached or 
nearly reached their culmination late in the thirteenth century, such as the 
rise of the towns and formation of the bourgeoisie, the growth 
of national monarchy m England, France and Spam, the 
rise of the universities, the ascendancy of scholastic philosophy, 
the culmination of Gothic architecture, the growth of vernacular literature, 
the beginnings of discovery — Marco Polo returned from China in 1295 
Every one of these occurrences and processes had an important bearing 
upon the future development of Europe The fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies were an age of transition during which Europe was 

f 111 11 111 j A. iTUitstitofi penod 

neither wholly medieval nor wholly modern in arcumstance 
and spirit These two centuries were the back-door of the Middle Ages and 
the vestibule to modem times th&y were the end of die Middle Ages, or the 
beginmng of modern history, according to the way they are looked at 
While the events and movements of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
were sometimes widely separated and distinct, it is to be observed that m 
the second half of the fifteenth century nearly all of them converged towards 
two ends — the Renaissance and the Reformation 
We have seen that diere were not a few intimations of natipnahty m the 
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kingdoms of England, France, and Spain in the thirteenth century In the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries each of these powers 
emerged from the chrysalis stage and at the end of this period 
national monarchy was realized m western Europe In this 
period the history of England and France was interwoven because of the 
long war in which they were engaged, lasting, with intervals of cessation, 
from 1337 to 1453, and military events m each realm frequently influenced 
their civil history The preliminaries of the Hundred Years’ War are found 
in the conflict between Edward I and Philip IV (1293-1301) which ended 
inconclusively and failed to settle any of the issues 
In England Edward II (1307-27) exhibited the weakness of character and 
vacillation of his grandfather and some of the old evils of the thirteenth cen- 
tury recurred — court favorites, misgovernment, and trouble 
^dwarfn barons The barons, however, were in a better posi- 

tion than formerly, for parliament by this time was an 
established institution In 1312 the barons, led by the Earl of Lancaster, 
rebelled and secured the fall of Gaveston, the king’s favorite Meanwhile, 
Scotland, which Edward I had seemingly subjugated, under the leadership 
of Robert Bruce seized the castles the English had erected at Edinburgh, 
Stirling, and Perth The total defeat of the English at Bannockburn (June 
24, 1314) liberated Scotland The king learned nothing from adversity and 
instead of playing fair with the barons, found new favorites m the notorious 
Despensers The cause of the barons was morally compromised by the conduct 
of Queen Isabella, a daughter of Philip IV of France, who formed a liaison 
with Mortimer, the baronial leader The sordid reign culminated in 1327 
when the Parliament deposed the king, shortly after which Edward II was 
mysteriously murdered, the queen and her paramour Mortimer being the 
principals in the affair 

The history of France in these years is summed up in a single event — 
the expiration of the Capetian dynasty In fourteen years (1314-28) three 
sons of Philip IV succeeded m rapid succession The last 
Capetian was Charles IV who died in 1328 The nearest male 
heu was Philip of Valois, a nephew of Philip the Fair, who 
became Philip VI (1328-50) His succession, however, was contested by 
England’s Edward III, whose mother was a daughter of Philip IV, and by 
Charles (the Bad) of Navarre, who was a great-grandson of the same king 
through his mother To forestall both of these claims to the French throne the 


legists invented a new construction and application of the ancient law of the 
Sahan Franks which prohibited succession to real property through the female 
hne. It was an ingenious and novel device to apply to the realm of France 
a law which originally was applicable only to homestead property {sal)^ 
Edward in was a minor in 1327 and although a regency was appointed 
by Parfiattient, the power was m the hands of Mortimer and the queen- 
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mother But withm three years this condition changed The young king took 
the bit in his teeth, sent Mortimer to the scaffold after a mock-trial, and im- 
prisoned his mother for life m Hertford Castle where she 
died twenty-seven years later The king began his reign well 
He confirmed the Magna Carta as well as the Charter 
of the Forest and granted a new charter to London The relation with the 
Scotch, however, was tense and unsetded But the crisis with France was 
the dominant issue 

As for France, Philip VI intervened in Flanders to sustain Count Louis, 
whose bourgeois subjects in Ghent and many other towns were in a state 
of revolt The militia of these rebellious towns was badly 
defeated at Cassel (August 28) In the reprisals which fol- 
lowed, ten thousand Flemings were put to death, the 
privileges of the towns revoked, the gilds abolished Many Flemings escaped 
to England The English government viewed these events with alarm, for 
It was a blow to the English wool trade with Flanders French domination 
in the Low Countries (Pays Bas) would be ruinous to England What 
Philip IV had been unable to do because of his defeat at Courtrai (1302) 
now had come to pass 

England declared war against France in 1337 The alleged ground for it 
was Edward IIPs dubious claim to the French throne The real ground of it 
was French ascendancy in Flanders and the threat to the 
English wool trade, though the English-French friction over 
Gascony was an additional irritant Flanders was torn be- 
tween two parties The count and the nobles, who were partly French, sus- 
tained France The urban classes, whose bread and butter was dependent 
on the wool trade, sided with England The leader of this pro-English 
bourgeois party was James Van Artevelde, the first creator of Belgium 

As Europe envisaged the situation, the odds seemed to be with France, 
then the foremost nation m power and wealth England’s population was 
not over five millions, while France’s was around sixteen 
millions Moreover, Scodand menaced England on the north, 
and the Welsh were far from tractable, while France had no 
foreign enemy Moreover, England as the aggressor was compelled to fight 
across the Channel, and France, on the defensive, could fight on inside lines 
But Europe reckoned without consideration of English sea-power Philip VI 
foolishly thought that he could duplicate William the Conqueror’s feat and 
invade England, he collected a fleet for that purpose m the estuary of the 
Sluys in Flanders The deficiency of French sea-power was supplemented 
by hire of some Genoese galleys Edward III, informed of the preparation, 
took time by the forelock and attacked the French fleet m the harbor and 
almost destroyed it A few of the galleys which were rowed and so inde- 
pendent of the wind escaped (June 24, 1340) 
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The blow to France was so great that the war practically lapsed for the 
next five years But the Channel teemed with privateers which preyed upon 
the port towns of south England and of Normandy The 
En^fand English plan for prosecution of the war was to occupy Ghent 
and from it as a base, invade the northeastern provinces of 
France But shipment of wool from England to Flanders had been stopped 
by the war, since the sea was infested with privateers and pirates The 
Flemish workingmen in the towns were reduced to starvation by lack of 
employment, riots ensued, and finally Van Artevelde was murdered by the 
mob (1345) The event closed Flanders to English occupation But England 
had another open door into France. This was Bordeaux, the capital of 
Gascony, an English possession, the wme-trade of which was lucrative to 
England and coveted by France It could only be reached by sea 
In the Winter of 1345-46 great preparations were made for the invasion of 
France from the south-west in the summer But violent headwinds off the 
point of Brittany delayed the fleet After weeks of waiting, 
order not to let the campaign go for naught, Edward III, 
in July, 1346, resolved to invade Normandy instead, knowing 
that the country was all but defenceless since the French army had been sent 
to the south For weeks the English army strode unresisted through the 
heart of Normandy, pillaging and burning, sacking towns and even churches 
and monasteries The king was almost stopped when he reached the Seine 
near Pans where the bridge was broken When it was repaired, the English 
marched on, footsore, weary and laden with booty as they were, the French 
army was close on their heels Again the invaders were almost stopped when 
they reached the Somme, but a peasant showed them a ford and on they 
pushed Edward IIFs purpose was to reach Flanders, where he would have 
friends, and to avoid an engagement But the French army pressed him so 
hard that when he reached Crdcy, near Abbeville, he was compelled to halt. 
It was August 25, 1346 The next day the great battle was fought, it flushed 
England with pride and filled France with humiliation The men who won 
the day were the English longbowmen ^ 

^The longbow was a far mote formidable weapon than the short bow of 
antiquity and the Middle Ages, which had no great range and almost no pene- 
trating power after armor was introduced It was made of yew or elm, was six 
feet long, and drawn to the ear instead of merely to the Waist The arrow was the 
famous ^‘long arrow,” steel-tipped and guided by goosequill feathers. Its range 
was anywhere from one hundred to two hundred yards and its penetrating power 
sujBcient to pierce a breastplate or go through a horse At siege of Abergavanny 
xn Wales the Welsh arrows pierced an oak door four inches thick The longbow 
was jiavented in South Wales, an4'"fost came to the front in the Welsh wars of 
Edward altjiough Strongbow^s conquest of Ireland in 1170 was achieved by 
its use in the hands of Welsh archers It has been written that “The lesson which 
the English at ’R&ttttOcfebUrn the English taught the French at 
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Crecy opened the eyes of Europe For England’s Welsh and Scottish wars 
were hardly known on the continent Edward was now safe and so he besieged 
Calais in order to acquire a permanent gateway into France 
The siege lasted for nearly a year Philip VI made no effort 
to relieve the town and Calais was taken (August 4, 1347) 

In the same summer as Cr&y England won another battle at home The 
Scotch, with whom France had made an alliance, invaded the north of 
England, apparently ignorant of the fact that no Enghshman living north 
of the Trent was required to serve in France The invaders were defeated in 
the battle of Neville’s Cross near Durham (October 17, 1346) and King David 
II was taken prisoner Six bishops fought in the engagement 

Again there was a long cessation of hostilities, due to the intervenuon of 
nature It was the Black Death in 1348-49 Europe had suffered before from 
three former visitations of the plague in the fifth century 
BC, and in the second and sixth centuries AD But the 
Black Death is the greatest epidemic in history It began in China, spread 
to India and central Asia, invaded western Asia, eastern Europe, Egypt and 
Africa, and gradually spread westward until all Europe was enveloped by it 
Its course can be followed, for it expanded along the trade routes of both 
land and sea The first appearance of it in every country was in citie«' and 
port towns of commercial importance The wild guesses and frantic figures 
of mortality given by medieval chroniclers are to be grcady discounted 
Nothing like fifty percent of the population perished But the number of deaths 
was greater m proportion to population than has ever since been the case 
The nearest approach probably is the first epidemic of influenza just after 
the Great War which slew millions The Great Plague disrupted everything 
— families, society, government, the Church, it upset values, scattered prop- 
erty, Europe jDCcame religiously emotional to the verge of hysteria simul- 
taneously with a decay of manners and an appalling depravation of morals ^ 

It was nearly ten years before Europe's heart began to beat again with any 
strength In 1356 Edward, the Black Prince, went out to Bordeaux with a 
great army to do what his father had designed to do ten 
years before The border provinces between the French and mvadesand 
the English possession in the south were terribly ravaged 
The new king of France, John le Bon (1350-64), was as lackadaisical and 
dilatory as his father The Black Prince had reached Poitou in his swing 
around the circle and hoped to returh to Bordeaux with the loot he had col- 
lected, when suddenly he almost ran head on into the French army The 
battle of Maupertuis (erroneously called Poitiers for the true site of the 
batde was not identified until 1887) on September 19, 1356, was a second 

^ Space does not pOTiut an extensive treatment of this subject The student is 
referred to J W Thompson, Ecmomc and Smud History of Eutofff m tko Latet 
Middle AgeSi chap xvi ^ , 
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Crecy, again largely won by the longbowmen in the English host The 
intrepid folly of the French cavalry, as formerly at Courtrai and Crecy, was 
also a factor in the French defeat For the experience of both of those engage- 
ments proved that cavalry charges were ineffecuve against the longbowmen 
since the range of their arrows was so great that no body of horsemen could 
reach their front and close with them Moreover, the penetrating power of 
the English clothyard arrows was so great that armor was not proof against 
them The future of war was henceforth increasingly with infantry and no 
longer with mounted troops King John, three of his sons, and two marshals 
of the French army were captured, besides hundreds of nobles and common 
troops The number of prisoners was so great that the Black Prince 
slaughtered many of them The nobles were paroled on promises to pay 
ransom later The French king and the princes went with the victor to 
England where they were indulgendy treated pending final settlement of 
terms of peace 


The defeat at Poitiers precipitated a general crisis in France The Dauphin 
Charles had scarcely assumed the regency when a double revolution broke 


Towns hear the 
burden 


out The burden of sustaining the long conflict which by 
now had been waged off and on for nineteen years had chiefly 
fallen upon the bourgeoisie of the cities and towns, for the 


nobles’ sole obligation to the government was discharged in military service 
The strain was great and there was nothing but a senes of reverses and defeats 
to show for it, and the countryside wherever the foe had passed was in nun 
^ The chief of the municipality of Pans at this time was a draper named 
Etienne Marcel, who was provost of the merchants, that is to say of the 

Etienne Marcel giWs who Controlled the city administration In a 

business capacity Marcel had visited Flanders and seen the 


independence and power of the Flemish towns He was ambipous not only 
to make Pans as independent as Ghent, but also to check the growing power 
of the crown in France+ Accordingly he stirred the people of Pans by citing 
the grievances of excessive taxation, court extravagance, wastefulness m 
administration, etc There was much of truth in his indictment, but the evils 
w^e somewhat exaggerated Marcel should have sustained the crown prince 
who had summoned the States-General to consider the condition Instead, 
Marcel resorted to revolutionary measures Armed mobs paraded the streets, 
invaded shops and private houses A reign of terror prevailed The royal 
palace was invaded and two of the ministers of state murdered in Charles’s 


presence The States-^General was cowed into submission, and under color 
of a decree presumably emanating from the Estates Marcel demanded the 
acceptance of a document demanding: limitation of the roval Dreroea- 
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proletariat in the towns But Marcel’s high-handed policy had gone too far 
The upper classes in the capital began to take courage Marcel planned to 
admit Charles the Bad o£ Navarre, who was a partisan of the English, with 
his forces into Pans in order to make him king This was treason On 
August 1, 1358, Marcel was assassinated by one of his own city officials The 
Dauphin returned quietly to a chastened and frightened Pans 

This event was hardly over when a new terror broke out in the country 
east of Pans This was a rebellion of the peasantry known as the Jacquerie 
Serfdom everywhere had become worse after the Black Death 
and the condition of the French peasants was aggravated by 
the devastation of the war and the added burden of being compelled to 
contribute to the ransom of the hundreds of nobles who had been captured 
m the battle of Poitiers The exasperated peasants burned casdes and manor- 
houses and slaughtered the defenceless women and children there* The 
Champagne country was a shambles for six weeks in the summer of 1358, 
until the revolt was mercilessly suppressed The Jacquerie failed equally with 
the insurrection of Pans 

The Dauphin’s hands were at last free to gi\e attention to the question of 
the war He saw clearly that the continuation of the war was impossible and 
that peace would have to be made, almost at any price Pope 
Innocent VI had found out through legates that Edward reu^ny 

III was not disinclined to make peace By the terms of the Treaty of Bretigny 
(near Chartres) in 1360 Edward III renounced his claim to the French throne 
and the title I^ng of France, which he had assumed, France gave up its 
claims of suzerainty over all the provinces of England in France/ acknowl- 
edged the loss of Calais, and contracted to pay a ransom of 3,000,000 i^cus d'or, 
payable in six years, for King John The happy-go-lucky king returned home 
when the first installment was paid But John had no stomach for the con- 
dition of things in France, so when his two captive sons took ‘Trench leave” 
and fled to France the king grandiloquendy proclaimed that he would 
“honorably” return His death in London in 1364 reheved the Enghsh govern- 
ment of a royal nuisance and Charles V of an embarrassment 

The accession of Charles V (1364-80) turned a new page in the history oY 
France There was nothing military in his character He could scarcely ride 
a horse He had been a student m the University of Pans, 
had bookish mchnations and ruled France from his cabinet 
m the Louvre He was a closet-king He could not, however, 
immediately initiate those administrative reforms for which he is famed. 
The treaty of 1360 had released thousands of soldiery formerly in the pay of 

^ In the north these territories were Ponthieu and Guincs, which were the dowry 
of Edward Ill’s mother In the south these territories were Guiermc with all its 
dependencies, Poitou, Saintonge, Angoumois, Limousm, Pengord, 

Quercy, Rouergue, Bigorre 
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the English who now were plundering the provinces These were the notori- 
ous “Free Companies ” Not all of them were English Some were Flemings, 
Walloons, Gascons, even Germans Each of these gangs of marauders had its 
captain, one of whom was Sir Robert Knollys Their effrontery is shown by 
the fact that they threatened to sack Avignon, and compelled the pope to 
pay them enormous sums m self-defense 

In this dire condition Charles V called into his service a hard, notoriously 
ugly Breton named Bertrand Du Guesclin, an unpropertied knight who had 
proved his prowess in war, and made him constable or com- 
^u^uesclm mander-in-chief of the French army This goblin-hero was 
wont to fight like seven devils — and he resembled one He 
once was wounded seventeen times in a single conflict, and lived to fight 
another day When Bertrand appeared alone m the camp of the Free Com- 
panies they welcomed him as a new comrade When he gave them their 
choice of leaving France for other pastures or fighting him, they roared with 
glee But they speedily found that Bertrand meant business Ere many months 
the discreet commanders among them quit the country Sir John Hawk wood, 
an Englishman, took his company with him across the Alps to Italy where 
his services were engaged by this or that city to fight its litde war, and leave 
the bourgeoisie to pursue their business unmolested Sir Robert Knollys went 
back to Devonshire with his loot, endowed local churches and priories, and 
died m the odor of sanctity 

Before France was entirely cleared of this gentry the king found a use for 
the remnant of them still left The Kingdom of Castile in Spam had been 
:Brench free- drawn into the Anglo-French war Pedro the Cruel (1350-€9) 
boom i defeated was involved m a struggle with his half-brother Henry for 
mSpatn throne Pedro appealed to the Black Prince, whom 

Edward III had made viceroy of the English possessions in France, for aid, 
and Henry appealed to Charles V The administration of the Black Prince 
had not been popular He was arrogant towards the Gascon nobles, and the 
extravagance of the court at Bordeaux had entailed heavy taxes upon ‘the 
boirgeoisie and peasantry His advisers tried m vain to dissuade him from 
fntervention in Spam because it would burden his provinces with new taxes 


But the Black Prince was nothing but a soldier and he joined Pedro^s 
forces The French army was under Du Guesclin, it was chiefly made 
up of the residue of the Free Companies who left their bones on the plains 
of Castile as Charles V had intended* In the single battle of this war, 
Najara (1367), the French were routed and Du Guesclin taken prisoner 
Poif a great sum Charles V ransomed his constable The Black Prince re- 
tinrned to Bordeaux elated with his victory* Soon afterwards Pedro mur- 
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forms in the admimstration, internal peace had hastened economic recovery 
in country and town, justice was enforced, the finances had been rehabihtated, 
taxes were collected and intelligently expended, the impor- 
tant cities were re-walled, fortified and garrisoned against 
the day when Charles V intended to fight the English 
He knew that the Gascon nobles under the English were sullen In 1369 
Charles V renewed the war The Black Prince furiously invaded the French 
provinces, managed to take and to sack Limoges where the civil population, 
men, women and children, were put to the sword Du Guesclin followed 
the Fabian tactics of constantly harrying the foe but never closing with him 
The country folk were gathered with their produce and livestock into the 
walled towns, and the fields were burned by the French Before long the 
Black Prince’s army was starving At last Edward abandoned the struggle, 
complaining that he would not “fight with rats,” and went back to England 
Du Guesclin triumphantly overran the English provinces, while Jean of 
Vienne, the first great French sea-captain, beat the English on the sea Times 
had changed England was now the underdog By 1378 only Calais, 
Bordeaux and Bayonne, the two latter on the Bay of Biscay, were left m 
English possession France was a united country and out of the struggle the 
new sentiment of nationality was born 
Charles V and his great constable died within two weeks of one another 
in July, 1380 It was the end of an era Honors may be evenly divided between 
them But the king was born to rule Du Guesclin attained 
that power by prowess and abihty “The power that cleansed 
France of anarchy, that turned the luck of the war, that took 
him as Constable on the great sweep through the southwest, that restored 
the lost provinces, was neither brute courage nor even his uncanny strategic 
and tactical wisdom, but the power of gripping and firing men's affections — 
and women’s, too, for it was no empty boast that made him tell the Black 
Prince, as a prisoner, that every woman in France would spin for his ransom 
The charm of that thick-set little goblin creature came from the sheer human- 
ity within, and even his beaten enemies could feel it ” An English captain laid 
the keys of the Ch^iteau de Randan (near Vichy) which had heroically 
resisted capture by the French, in Du Gueschn’s dead hand, and he and 
his men wept beside his bier It was a perfect tribute Another followed m 
the next century In 1429 when France seemed shattered again as she had 
been m 1356, Du Gueschn’s ring was given to Joan of Arc One man in the 
fourteenth, one woman m the fifteenth century, were the soul of France 
Edward IITs reign had begun strongly but ended m weakness The best 
signs of progress were the growing power of Parliament and 
the importance of trade. The king’s constant need of money 
to carry on the war required him often to appeal to Parlia- 
ment, which refused to make grants without conce^Ion or limitation of the 
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royai prerogative^ though it must be admitted that the king frequently 
Ignored the provisions of the Great Charter and raised funds without regard 
for Parliament In general, however, there was systematic progress made in 
taxation and Parliament’s control of it By 1334 the subsidy was standardized, 
urban districts were disungmshed from rural ones, and property in the 
former was assessed at a higher rate “This was ]ust,” writes Professor 
Willard, “not only because of the burgesses’ greater wealth but also much of 
their property was in the form of cash or sums still to be collected from 
customers to whom goods had been already supplied, and thus difHcult for 
assessors to cover The rate finally settled down to a fifteenth and a tenth 
The collectors in the districts were laymen, often local knights, but not men 
of the upper feudality The property taxed in the country was mainly live- 
stock, gram, articles of personal adornment, kitchen utensils, and furniture, 
but not farming tools, as also in the towns the tools of trade of an artisan 
were exempted The local collectors not infrequently were used as a bank, 
and the king often drew drafts in advance on the collectors before the taxes 
had been collected m order to supplement their other resources Ready money 
for wages to pay soldiers abroad and to buy munitions was constantly needed 
Signs of the increase of commerce were the establishment of a uniform 
system of weights and measures for the whole kingdom (1340), the coinage 
of the florin, the first English gold com (1344), the establishment of the 
staple (1352) The five great or “staple” commodities of England were wool, 
woolfells (sheep skins with fleece), leather, lead, and tin The export of these 
was controlled by a corporation called the merchants of the staple and was 
lawful only in certain specified towns where foreign merchants were found 
in numbers It was a severe but profitable regulation of trade 
Less success attended the effort, in the Statute of Laborers (1350), to 
regulate the wages and hours of workers Everywhere workers demanded 
, higher wages and shorter hours, since the mortality in the 
onegu mon Death had gready reduced the number of day laborers 

The corresponding French Statute of Laborers was far better and more 
successful, though it is not so well known among historians 
Edward III m the first years of his reign showed spirit in his endeavor to 
restrain papal abuses ui England This was an old evil but it had new acute- 
?apd abuses because now the pope was French and suspected of 

loaning the moneys he extorted from the English people to 
the French king In other words, England was compelled to underwrite the 
war waged against her by France The accusation could not be proved then, 
but It has been since Edward III once, m protest against papal extortion, 
told the Holy Father that he was commissioned to feed his Master’s sheep, 
but not to flay them. The Statute of Provisors (1351) forbade papal appoint- 
ments to English livings, and the Statute of Praemunire (1353) forbade 
Ft Wfliard, Parhammtary on Personal Property (1290-1334) 
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appeals to courts outside of the realm Both laws, however, were found 
difficult to enforce 

In the last decade of Edward Ill’s reign the decline of English arms abroad 
was reflected in the decay of government at home The king became the 
tool of his mistress, Alice Ferrers, and a cabal of corrupt 
nobles In the '‘Good Parliament” (1376) the Commons pro- weak 

J \ / t ^ r position 

tested against misgovernment and other evils Hope for 
better things hinged on the Black Prince, but he died in 1376, m the next 
year Edward III also passed away The year 1377 was the end of an epoch in 
England as 1380 was in France England’s position was one of weakness 
and humiliation, France’s position was one of power and glory 

Clouds soon darkened over England Richard II (1377-99), son of the 
Black Prince, was a boy of eleven, under the tutelage of his uncles John of 
Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, and Thomas of Woodstock, Duke 
of Gloucester The country was badly governed The Channel 
swarmed with sea-rovers From Portsmouth to Romney the south coast 
was ravaged by a fleet of French galleys In the north the Scotch were 
threatening Commerce and the finances were in bad condition There 
was much economic discontent and social unrest, and when parliament laid 
a poll-tax of twelve pence on every person above fifteen years of age, the 
eastern and southern shires blazed m the Peasants’ Revolt (1381),^ in which 
the accumulated popular discontent of the years since the Black Death found 
vent When the poll-tax was first imposed m 1377 the number of false returns 
was so great and so glaring that a Parliamentary commission was appointed, 
It found that 1,355,000 names had been returned, whereas there were not 
900,000 persons in all England over fifteen years of age Ever since 1349 
strikes and combinations of artisans and farm laborers had been continuous 
Corrupt politicians incited revolt Two aldermen of London actually admitted 


the peasant mob into the city 

In the great towns there was jealousy of “foreigners,” by which was meant 
not workingmen from abroad but from other towns Everywhere hatred 
prevailed against the rich abbots and their monks, in the countryside 
aggravating manorial exactions^ still persisted, law courts were }ammed with 
cases which had been there for years, the legal class, judges and lawyers, 
was hated, socio-religious fomenters like John Ball, a hedge-pnest, travelled 
up and down the land along with radical friars and heretic Lollards It was 
not where serfdom was worst that the rebellion was most violent In Lrondon 


the mob of lower artisans and apprentices murdered the archbishop of Canter- 
bury and the king’s treasurer Wat Tyler, their leader, was condemned to 
death by the mayor of London The Peasants* Revolt was at last put down, 


^ This tax fell three times as heavily on the lower classes as the capitation tax 
of the previous year It demanded an equal sum from the poor as from the nch 
^ ihis explains why local tax tolls were seized and burned 
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but the “merciless suppression” is a myth Court records of the trials show 
that not over one hundred and ten executions can be established 
Richard II had shown pluck in facing the mob in London, and the same 
may be said of his conduct in 1389 when he suddenly demanded of the 
council to know how old he was and declared that he no 
^eacemth^^ance would be ruled He was then twenty-four years of 

age Richard II was not so much weak as vacillating He had 
long lapses of indifference punctuated by furious spurts of energy But much 
may be forgiven him His uncle John of Gaunt intrigued to succeed to the 
throne^ and to that end used his enormous wealth to purchase supporters in 
Parliament and, behind the scenes, fomented movements of popular unrest 
like the Peasants’ Revolt and the Lollards (heretics) in order to increase the 
king’s unpopularity Again Richard wished to end the war with France 
which had languished but not lapsed This explains why, after his first 
queen, Anne of Bohemia, died, he married Isabella, daughter of Charles VI 
of France, and made a twenty-five years’ truce with France England was 
left in possession of Calais and Bordeaux and the Biscay coast as far as 
Bayonne All the rest of the great territory conceded to Edward III in 1360 
England gave up Lancaster inveighed against this peace policy as unpatriotic 
In 1399 John of Gaunt died, his son Henry succeeded to his title and his 
purpose, and when the king was in Ireland, rebelled and claimed the throne 
Richard II was seized on his return The subservient Parliament deposed 
him, and Henry IV (1399-1413) was declared king Richard II, like his 
hapless predecessor Edward II, died under mysterious circumstances in 
Pontefract Castle 

The reign of Charles VI of France (1380-1422) had striking analogies with 
that of Richard II He, too, was a minor during the first eight years of his 
reign, under the tutelage of three unscrupulous uncles, the 
dukes of Anjou, of Berry, and of Burgundy France was filled 
with economic discontent and social unrest — the aftermath 


Rebellion in 
France 


o£ conditions in 1358 — and these grievances were aggravated by the exac- 
tions of the regents, whose dishonest practices and wastefulness drove the 
people to desperation The duke of Berry treated his government of Languedoc 
like a conquered country In 1382 the storm broke Languedoc and the 
Cevennes rebelled and bands of armed marauders, called the “Tuchins” be- 
cause they “killed like dogs” {tuer chens), devastated the towns and the 
countryside Worse still was the condition of the north. Rouen rebelled in 
February In March Pans exploded The mob broke into the Hotel-de-Ville 

^The king was childless and m 1385 designated Roger, Earl of March, as his 
heir He was the son ctf Edmund, earl of March, and Philippa, daughter of 
Lionel, duke of Clarence, the second son of Edward III The Lancastrian "claim by 
Wood’’ ^as dubiously derived from Edmund Hunchback, alleged elder brother 
of ’Edwafd I and larj of Lancasta-, who was set aside because of his defornuty 
Hismrians are agreed' that the documenbs in the case were forgeries 
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and seized twelve thousand mallets and hammers stored there — hence this 
rebellion is known as that of the Maillotins — sacked the city hall and other 
public buildings and private palaces Everywhere the cellars were invaded, 
die wine casks broached while the rioters got drunk 
Rebelhon also broke out in Flanders, especially in Ghent It was a re- 
crudescence of the condition in 1345 The leader was Philip Van Artevelde, 
a son of that former tribune of the people His political ^ 
intention was to overthrow French domination m Flanders 
and to make a union with England For family reasons, the French inter- 
vened The battle of Roosebeke (November 27, 1382), where the French 
men-at-arms dismounted from their horses and fought on foot like infantry- 
men, and for the first time in hand-to-hand fighting bested the tough pike- 
men of Ghent, crushed the rebellion The axe and the rope were used to 
punish the revolted towns From the shambles in Flanders Charles VI re- 
turned to Pans Frightened by the fate of Ghent, the Parisians sent a deputa- 
tion to meet the king as he approached Charles VI refused to see them and 
instead of passing through the open gate, breached the wall and entered 
Pans (January 11, 1383) as if it were a conquered city Like Ghent, Pans was 
cruelly punished, the leaders were executed 
In 1388 Charles VI reached majority and a better day seemed to dawn He 
recalled those who survived among his father’s old ministers, restored the 
government of Pans, deprived the duke of Berry of the 
government of Languedoc But withm four years the king 
lost his mind and to the end of his long reign had few recur- 
rences of sanity Until 1404 Philip of Burgundy was regent When he died, 
bitter rivalry ensued between the mad king’s brother Louis of Orl&ns and 
the new Duke of Burgundy, John the Fearless Each was equally corrupt, 
equally ambitious But Louis’s handsome figure, charming manners, gay 
and debonair ways made him immensely popular with the Parisians, even 
though they knew he was fleecing them with taxes On the other hand, 
Burgundy was hated for hzs sombre manners and his hollow pretensions to 
virtue In November, 1407, Orlfons was murdered and the guilt was fixed 
upon Burgundy Civil war broke out It was a war of partisans, but the 
sectionalism is important to observe Southern and central France were 
Orleanist — or Armagnac, because these regions were headed by the count of 
Armagnac, while the north and northeast, where Burgundy’s territories of 
Burgundy and Flanders were, adhered to John the Fearless Pans, on the 
line where these twp zones were tangent, was not clearly either way The 
university professors, the upper bourgeoisie and better atizens hoping to ef- 
fectuate a grand reform of administration, especially justice and finance 
drew up an ordonnance of 258 articles But Burgundy’s highhandedness 
ruined die program and m 1413 he and his partisans were expelled from 
Pans and die Armagnaes were called tn 
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Thus far the struggle in France had been one between parties The align- 
ment now became international For Burgundy appealed to Henry IV of 
England for help, and offered to sustain him with soldiers 
Engl^i^atd money and to put Flanders at his convenience if he 

would revive the war in France Henry IV hesitated He 
was hke a man sitting on a powder keg The Lancastrian dynasty had usurped 
the throne of England and reigned, not by hereditary right, but by act of 
parliament The country was filled with discontent, political, economic, 
social, religious For the Lollards were in full swing, so much so that in the 
last year of his reign Henry IV forced through a subservient parliament the 
notorious law for burning heretics (De comburendo herettco) 

At this critical juncture the English king died and was succeeded by his 
son Henry V (1413-22), who had none of his father’s hesitation Indeed, he 
leaped at the chance to renew the war Probably his motive 
^ienchwar^^^ much one of policy as of inclination By reviving the 

war with France Henry V calculated to make himself popular 
with the nation and at the same time divert attention from discontent at 


home to events abroad If he won, figured the king, he would return a hero 
like the Black Prince before him It was a politically immoral purpose to 
which Henry V committed his country Perhaps if he had not been able to 
rely on Burgundy’s support, he might have hesitated 
After capturing Harfleur at the mouth of the Seme the English king 
marched eastward with the design of consolidating the territory between the 
lower Seme and the Somme with the Burgundian possessions 
battle of Agmcourt (or Azincourt) took place on 
October 25, 1415 As a defeat, it was a repetition of Crecy 
and Maupertuis The English numbered about 9,000, the French about 
50,000 The French chivalry displayed prodigious valor — and folly The 
French loss numbered eleven thousand, among them a prince, a marshal 
and over a hundred high nobles The English losses were less than one 
hundred ^ This was largely due to the steadiness of the yeomanry in the 
army, the longbowmen Each of these had a sharpened post which he set 
obliquely m the ground, behind which he stood, confident that the stake 
would check the charge of any horse Naked to the waist, barefooted, with- 
out armor, these English farm boys almost nonchalantly stood their ground 
and rained a hail of their terrible long arrows against the French The elite 
of the English army, of course, were the nobles and their knightly retainers 
with whom Henry V fought — on foot, not on horseback — but it was not 
they who won the battle. 


The field was heavy with mud Knights and footmen got bogged down m 
It, and could only advance at a walk When the Enghsh archers had exhausted 
their arrowy Jhey closed m against the French and, m the words of a con- 
temporary historian, Monstrelet, ^‘beat upon their armor with mallets and 
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hammers as though they were smiths hammering upon anvils ” In some spots 
the French dead and wounded lay three deep When a false alarm was 
spread that French re-enforcements were approaching, Henry V ordered all 
the prisoners slam Many were stabbed, many knocked on the head before 
the order was countermanded It was a piece of English brutality equal to the 
Black Prince’s massacre of the French prisoners, except nobles, after Mauper- 
tuis in 1356 

After Agincourt the chaos in Pans was worse than that in 1356-58 The 
English armies rapidly overran the provinces in the north from the Somme 
to Brittany Henry V*s conquest of Normandy “was not 
spectacular or chivalrous in outward seeming, like Edward 
Ill’s great military progresses through the heart of France, 
but every year a sohd block of territory was subdued ” Every town was taken 
by siege and famine 

In Pans the Armagnac government resorted to such terroristic methods 
that the Burgundians were introduced into the city (May 29, 1418), and a 
massacre followed France was now sustaining a foreign in- 
vasion from abroad and avil war within The nominal ruler 
was the Dauphin, later Charles VII John the Fearless of 
Burgundy, by this time having grown perturbed by the astonishing develop- 
ment of the English power in France, began to have apprehensions lest 
England seek to annex Flanders, a plan as old as Edward Ill’s first years, 
and made a tenuous overture to Charles for reconcihatipn An interview was 
arranged on the bridge at Montereau at the confluence of the Yonne with 
the Seine above Pans (September 10, 1419) Burgundy was all alone, the 
Dauphin had one attendant Suddenly the duke was killed by a dagger By 
whom? The Dauphin? No trial was ever held The murder of 1407 had 
thrown France into civil war The murder of 1419 narrowly missed destroy- 
ing France In 1521 Francis I was shown the skull of Burgundy with a hole 
in It “Sire,” said the priest who showed it to him, “c’est le trou par lequel les 
Anglais passerent en France” — “This is the hole through which the Enghsh 
entered France ” 

The new Duke of Burgundy, Philip le Bon, after the senseless murder at 
Montereau, backed Henry V for the throne m order to prevent Charles VII 
from succeeding The English king, flushed with successes, 
insisted upon complete cession of all the French provinces 
north of the Loire River, even Pans — more than England had 
possessed m the time of Henry II — his own marnage to the French Princess 
Catherine and French consent to the provision that in event of a son being 
born of this marnage, he should be king of France This meant that the 
French monarchy would be limited to the central and southern provinces 
only The Treaty of Trpyes (May, 1420) was the greatest humiliation in the 
history of France 
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But Henry V and Charles VI died m the same year in less than two months 
from each other (August 31, October 21, 1422) Henry VI, king of England 
and ntular king ot France, was less than two years old Henry 
V*s Will provided that his brother Humphrey, Duke of 
Gloucester, become regent in England and his brother John, 
Duke of Bedford, regent in France Gloucester was a bibliophile and patron 
of letters, but had no political discretion Bedford was both statesman and 
soldier, who accomplished wonders in rehabilitating the conquered dominions 
in France The Treaty of Troyes was so humiliating that enforcement of its 
terms was impossible The Scots’ Brigade m the army of the Dauphin 
refused to abide by it, and on March 22 m the next year fought a furious 
engagement in Anjou at Bauge against the duke of Clarence In spite of 
defeat so heroic was the conduct of the Scots that the remnant was organized 
as the Scots Guard of the French kings which lasted until 1559 when the 
Scots were replaced by Swiss If the French had beaten the English at Bauge, 
Henry V*s chances of enforcing the Treaty of Troyes would have been ruined, 
and the Hundred Years’ War would have ended A second English victory 
in 1424 at Verneuil in Perche exhausted French military efforts for the next 
five years 

Bedford was honest, just, capable But m spite of all his efforts he could 
not reconcile the conquered provinces to an alien rule The towns stubbornly 
^ , held out and had to be subjugated one by one At last, after 

non of Flench seven years, only a single city north of the Loire remained m 

towns French hands This was Orl&ns In the spring of 1429 the 

loyal city was laid to siege by the English, when lo, a miracle* 

Jean Darc,^ a peasant girl from Domremy on the Meuse bordering on 
Lorraine, a religious mystic, imbued with the idea that she was inspired by 
‘‘her voices” to come to the aid of her king, suddenly 
Jean Dare appeared at the French court at Chinon in Tourame The 

court was in a flutter — a peasant girl declaring herself to be divinely com- 
missioned for a task which the French army could not achieve The French 
commander in chief, who was not at the front, protested, the ecclesiastics 
were shocked at what seemed to them defiance of their peculiar authority 
to interpret God*s wilL Charles VII was filled with misgiving He was a 
weak, vacillating, frivolous king It is hard to say what persuaded him. 
Perhaps like a gambler, he “took a chance ” At any rate he waived aside all 
objections, gave Jean a suit of armor, a horse, a body of troops, Du Guesclin’s 
nng, and sent her forth to relieve Orleans. When she appeared m the belea- 
guered city, which was suU open by the water-gate, the French soldiery, hardly 
more than a ribald, undisciplined gang, accepted her instantly either out of 
superstitious fear or mere desire of novelty In seven days Orleans was saved 

^ This is the preferred spelling of her name Joan of Arc is absurd No such 
viHage as Arc is known 
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(April 8, 1429) But this was only the beginning In the following year 
Jean drove the English out of all the territory between Orleans and Pans 
and carried her king triumphantly to Rheims where he was crowned It 
was an heroic, but futile feat For the English were given time to strengthen 
Pans and other towns in their hands Jean ought to have advanced against 
Pans, at once, and on down the Seine, by which a wedge would have been 
driven in between the English and the Burgundian possessions, after Charles 
VIPs coronation, when she tried to do this, it was too late In May, 1430, she 
was captured near Compiegne and after a mock trial was condemned as a 
heretic and a witch, and was burned at the stake in the market square of 
Rouen on May 31, 1431 Her marvellous life had filled two years of history, 
yet her memory will live forever It is heart-breaking to read of her trial, 
to know that Charles VII made no effort to ransom her, even though the 
English never would have sold her 


It seems a hard thing to say, but it is true that Jean Dare did not save 
France Her career was only a magic episode She did not fire France into 
flame The concept of her as having inspired France with the spirit of 
national sentiment is a modern interpretation of her France was yet too 
feudal to be national What saved France was Burgundy’s desertion of the 
the English cause (Treaty of Arras, September 21, 1435) —for die price of 
Charles VIPs cession of Auxerre, Macon, Peronne, and other towns along 
the Somme — and the death of the Duke of Bedford m the same year In the 
next year (1436) the Enghsh lost Pans 
The war lapsed in the succeedmg years, and this gave omc for a loyal 
group around the king to institute a series of reforms which greatly strength- 
ened the government The finances were restored by Jacques 
Coeur, a rich merchant of Bourges who had made an ^”**’<^* 

enormous fortime for those days in the Oriental trade and in turning in 
France Charles VII treated him shabbily, and he died poor His house in 
Bourges which he erected m the days of his prosperity is preserved fay the 
French government as a national monument It is the finest example of a 
nch man’s residence in the fifteenth century in France The other most 
important reform was the establishment of a permanent tax to be levied by 
the crown without reference to the States-General, either the national body 
or provmaal estates, for the payment of regular troops 


This act (Ordonnance of Orlfens, 1439) created a small but effective 
standmg army, and put an end to the old feudal levies, which had proved 
their total incompetence in the disasters of Cr6cy, Mauper- 
tuis and Agincourt The new troops cleaned out vaga- 
bond soldiery and bandits m the provmccs so that agnculturc and commerce 
again could be pursued without molestation Charles VIFs “Twenty Com- 
panies of Ordinance”*— five for the south, fifteen for the north of France 
were the first standing antiy m Europe The ku^ nominated the officem 
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and paid the men, liberal rauons were given The soldiers were distributed in 
towns and cities as local garrisons, the chief duty of the troops was to sup- 
press brigandage and “tuchins” and “6corcheurs” from which the peasantry 
had suffered for a century They were well disciplined troops without local 
or personal attachments elsewhere They were divided into companies, each 
with Its own officers, and a mixed troop of light and heavy horse and 
mounted archers In a few years batteries of cannon and siege-trains were 
added to each company In addition, Charles VII organized the Francs 
Archers, a sort of territorial militia regularly equipped and trained every 
season, but only to be called out in event of actual war They gradually 
passed out of use as the standing army was increased 
This was the dawn of the age of artillery Gun-powder was a European, 
not a Chinese invention They had long had incendiary compounds, as the 
Byzantines had “Greek fire,” liquid bitumen and naphtha 
^muUery^^ There is no conclusive evidence that the Chinese devices 
were of an explosive nature Cannon were known from the 
first quarter of the fourteenth century A German army used them m 1331, 
a French fleet bombarded Southampton in 1338 The earliest form seems to 
have been made of several small tubes clamped together, so that the touch- 
holes could be Ignited by one sweep of the linstock In France this weapon 
was called a nbauld and was mounted on wheels Larger tubes, real cannon, 
soon followed and rapidly tended to grow heavier A diflficulty which took 
long to overcome was the fixed posmon of these guns Guns which could be 
elevated or depressed did not come in until the fifteenth century By that 
time the bore had greatly increased so that balls weighing two hundred or 
even four hundred pounds could be fired Such cannon were too cumbersome 
for field use and were employed in sieges m which they were fearfully 
effective The first successful field artillery, or portable cannon, were made 
by the Bureau Brothers, Charles VIFs gun founders The siege-trams which 
they manufactured conquered Normandy and Anjou 
The last years of the war saw the slow but sure recovery of its lost provinces 
by the French crown Town after town was taken or voluntarily went over 
to Charles VII The English resistance melted like butter 
in the sun In 1448 Anjou and Maine succumbed, in 
1449-50 Normandy was recovered Sixty successful sieges 
were put through in 369 days In 1450 Cherbourg was captured In 1451 the 
mvasion of Gascony was begun, where the last town to hold out, Bayonne, 
was taken on August 25, The pride of England rallied for a brief spell 
Gascony was the last remnant of the once great Plantagenet empire. By 1452 
England possessed only Calais and Bordeaux The great Talbot was sent out 
as a forjorn hope He was sixty-nme years old and had fought at Agmcourt 
ni 1415. Tho reorganized French army had batteries of cannon while the 
English army was still armed after the feudal mannerl With the impetuosity 
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With which the French knights had once cast themselves upon the stakes 
and arrows of the English, so now the English at Casallon (July 17, 1453) 
threw themselves upon the French guns It was a massacre Bhnded with 
sweat and blood, old Talbot flung one arm around his son’s shoulder, the 
other around that of a friend, and together the devoted three fell dead 
Years afterwards Talbot’s sword was found in the Dordogne River, the very 
blade which Shakespeare lauded With the death of Talbot the long English 
domination in France, which had begun with William the Conqueror, was 
ended France was a united country under a revived monarchy Charles VII 
lived eight years longer, blest by his people He died in 1461, perhaps the 
meanest and the luckiest king who ever reigned 

What of England’s history during these years so fatal to her power and 
pride? The second half of the fourteenth century and the whole of the 
fifteenth until the accession of Henry VII of the House 
of Tudor in 1485 was a grisly period The brilliance of 
Henry V’s conquests must not blind us to the folly in his 
reign in which mere “drum and trumpet” history w’as the only “glory ” There 
was no constitutional progress in the Lancastrian epoch Henry VI was 
guided by his ambitious and intriguing queen, Margaret of Anpu, actually 
a French princess but daughter of Rene, titular King of Naples The mar- 
riage, which took place in 1445, was purely political, with the design to 
save Anjou, the cradle of the Plantagenets, to England, if only as dowry of 
the queen 

During Henry Vi’s long minority the regency of his uncle Gloucester was 
constantly opposed by Beaufort, a younger son of John of Gaunt, who was 
Bishop of Winchester, and in his late years papal legate 
and cardinal Beaufort was an advocate of peace with France 
The feud between him and Humphrey of Gloucester lasted 
until the death of both of them in 1447 In 1450 things came to a climax both 
at home and abroad The Duke of Suffolk, the king’s favorite, fell into 
disfavor owing to the reverses in France and was impeached and banished 
So high was the hatred of the Londoners against him that he barely escaped 
to the coast, Even then he was overtaken, and to let a contemporary tell 
the tale 

“In the sight of all his men he was drawn out of the great ship into the boat, 
and there was an axe and a stoke (block) And one of the lewdest of the 
crew bade him lay down his head, and he should be ‘fair ferd wyth,’ and die 
on a sword And he took a rusty sword and smote off his head within half a 
dozen strokes ” Poor Suffolk, he was no man to hold the helm of England 
m those whirlpool times “Sad is the rule and governance of England,” 
complained the Earl of Oxford 

In the same year Jack Cade’s rebellion occurred Unlike the Peasants* Revolt 
in 1381, It was not predotmnantly a peasant nor even a bourgeois insurrec- 
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tion Many small gentry and even local constabulary took part in it Shake- 
speare has made it ridiculous in Henry VI, but it was no laughing matter 
then In the same year in which Talbot was sent out to Gas- 
cony Richard, Duke of York, and Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, came over sea with an army and demanded the im- 
peachment of Somerset,^ now almost as unpopular as Suffolk had been 
Henry VI was verging upon insanity, York^ was made protector, and Somer- 
set rebelled In the battle of St Alban’s (May 23, 1455) Somerset was killed 
and York was master of England The War of Roses had begun 
Thus at the conclusion of the Hundred Years’ War, while France had 
become a united kingdom, England was thrown into civil war 


was an elder brother of Cardinal Beaufort and like him a son of John 
of Gaunt, the fourth son of Edward III 

® Richard of York was descended from Lionel, Duke of Clarence, the third 
son of Edward III 



Chapter XXIX 


CENTRAL EUROPE, GERMANY AND ITALY FROM 1250 TO 1493 

After the later Hohenstaufen emperors removed the seat of rule from 
Germany to Naples and Sicily, and no king lived m Germany, local and 
provincial forces gained the mastery The bishops became 
great feudal lords Dukes, margraves, landgraves, counts 
multiplied in number, each striving to increase his territory 
and establish his political power This process is described as the upgrowth 
of the Landeshoheit — the increase of territorial supremacy Frederick II 
made only two visits to Germany in his long reign, leaving the kingly rule 
to be exercised titularly more than actually by his sons, Henry and later 
Conrad He might have restrained the growth of feudal authority to some 
degree if he had favored the rising cities, but the experience in Lombardy 
had given him an antipathy towards independent municipalities, and accord- 
ingly he played into the hands of the great German bishops and nobles 

The death of Frederick II was followed by the Great Interregnum (1250-73) 
when for twenty-three years there was no king in Germany A contemporary 
monastic chronicler compared the state of things with that 
of ancient Israel in the time of the Judges, '‘when there was 
no king” and violence and anarchy prevailed The resolution 
of the pope that he would have no other emperor, lest the conflict between 
emperor and pope be renewed, was primarily responsible for this condition, but 
It was aggravated by the ambition of the high German princes who wanted 
no king over them Nevertheless, there were many aspirants, and since the 
Holy Roman Empire was an international state, most of these came from the 
outside The most prominent of these were Richard of Cornwall, a son of 
Henry III of England, and Alfonso of Castile Charles of Anjou, the brother 
of St Louis of France, played with the idea of becommg emperor, but finally 
abandoned the design for Naples and Sicily instead 

Meanwhile the violence and turmoil in Germany reached such an excess 
that at last the pope consented to the election of a new kmg-emperor, but 
stipulated that the new king must not be chosen from among 
the high prmces of Germany lest his power be so great that vtMddphQ} 
he might revive the ancient conflict, and that he be loyal 
to the Church The choice fell on Rudolph of Habsburg (Hawk*s Casde), 
lord of a castle the rums of which exist today and are at present owned by 
an Amencan millionaire, situated above the valley of the Aar northeast of 

m 
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Zurich The family came originally from Alsace and Rudolph was landgrave 
there, but his chief activity was as “advocate” or protector of several mon- 
asteries in Switzerland, where he also possessed the County of Zurich His 
name was practically unknown in Germany and many a noble when the 
news of his election to be king came, must have exclaimed “Who’s Rudy 
The election did not brmg an end to the anarchy in Germany, which went 
on more or less for years But it raised one of the greatest houses not only of 
German but of European history, into the hmelight The 
pope would have been glad to have the new king mterfere 
in Italy in his support But Rudolph was too cauuous He 
cared little for the imperial tide and would not go to Rome to receive it 
He was even indifferent to German affairs Like other German pnoces, he 
was eager to increase his family possessions, to build up his house-power 
{Hausmacht), and was wiUing to use the authority of his new office when 
and how he could, to that end But he would not hft a finger for Germany 
Luck played into his hand In 1246 the Babenberg house in Austria and the 
adjacent lands, Carinthia, Carniola, and Styria had expired Legally, land left 
without an heir escheated to the crown But Frederick II was m the death 
throes of his conflict with Innocent IV and could not “collect” the vacant 
fiefs Then came the Interregnum when there was no king Accordingly, 
Ottocar II, King of Bohemia, a country which lay nest door to Austria, seized 
the Austrian lands and refused to give them up when Rudolph demanded 
that they be returned to the crown Supported by papal money and followed 
by many mihtary adventurers who looked for good pickings, Rudolph in. 
1278 defeated and slew Ottocar m the batde of the Marchfeld By a stroke of 
the sword he became one of the richest and most powerful pnnees m Germany 
and was king to boot. Henceforth Vienna was the capital of the Habsburgs 
for six hundred and forty years The Marchfeld was a fer more important 
battle than is usually thought Ottocar of Bohemia had dreamed of creating 
a great Slavonic kingdom by compacting together Bohemia, Moravia, Poland, 
the half-Slavonized eastern marks of Germany, even Ruthenia, and extending 
his domination all the way to the borders of Italy Emperor Rudolph was in 
a tight place A good many of the German princes regretted the end of the 
anarchy of the Interregnum, by which numbers of them had profited, more- 
over, they resented Rudolph’s cunmng, force, and good luck He owed his to- 
umph to a large contmgent of Hungarians— for Hungary was fearful of 
Ottocar’s ambition — supplemented by several thousand wild Cumans, who 
were horse-bowmen from the steppes of southern Russia and savage heathens. 
The royal and imperial crown of Germany was an elective one, but by the 
middle of the fifteenth century the Habsburgs had succeeded 
in acquiring permanent possession of it In the intervals 
Other ambitious dynas^ held the title for a longer or shorter 
$eason,- A few of' them should be noticed, Rudolph died in 12$1* One 
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of his later successors was Henry, Count of Luxemburg (1308-13), who 
was partly French and whose language was French Chance gave him 
opportunity to marry his son John to the heiress of Bohemia It was a practical 
stroke, but Henry for the most part was an “idle dreamer of an empty day ” 
His dream was to restore the Empire, although it had ceased to be a pohtical 
reality and existed only as an idea, a lean and shattered phantom state, and 
as fictional in its nature as the Later Roman Empire had been in the fifth 
century Accordingly when Italian imperialists, who were soil fighting locally 
against Guelf and papal partisans, appealed to Henry VII to intervene in 
Italy, he lent a willing ear “Lost causes” are proverbial in history for the 
mystical enthusiasm which has invested them The greatest political mystic 
of that day was the poet Dante, who as the result of Florence, his native city, 
having become involved in strife with Boniface VIII, had been exiled The 
event imbued Dante with a bitter hatred of the papacy and he was the most 
fervid advocate of the restoration of the Holy Roman Empire In promotion 
of this idea, whose grandeur was m inverse proportion to its practicability, 
Dante wrote one of the greatest pohtical tracts of history, the De monarchta 
In this pamphlet he visualized a new Europe under the aegis of the Inter- 
national Empire, much as many persons in these years of storm and stress 
since the World War have regarded the League of Nations 
Dante looked to Germany as the recrcator of the Roman Empire in the 
Middle Ages, and correspondingly hated France as the great antagonist 
of Germany and assailant of the imperial idea He had no 
admiration even for St Louis and only mentioned him 
incidentally To him Germany and Italy formed a natural 
unity Germany was the political center of gravity of Europe, Italy the cultural 
center For the pope of his day, Boniface VIII, he had hatred and contempt 
but the papacy he reverenced as a divine institution and divinely ordained to 
be a partner of the empire When corrupted by evil popes it must be scourged 
into reform by the emperor, as Otto I and Henry III had done before He 
felt for the ideal papacy as much reverence as for the ideal empire But he 
repudiated as utterly abhorrent the claims of the popes to temporal supremacy 
He condemned the temporal power of the Church in every form and shape, 
whether m assertion of universal junsdiction, or of temporal sovereignty over 
a particular territory Dante’s fundamental principles in politics tinctured 
his religious beliefs just as his religious beliefs colored his political ideas He 
believed m the divme authority of the Roman Empire Even when it was 
a pagan empire he beheved that it had been ordained by God Indeed, he 
transfers the empire to heaven, representing the Roman Empire as havmg 
been a reflection of the pohtical order of the heavenly kingdom The people 
in heaven axe repeatedly made to aEude to God as “our emperor," and even 
Chnst IS called ’'a Roman” (Purgatona xsxii, line 102) The only emperor 
#h0m Dante consigned to hell is Frederick II, whom no Cathdic possibly 
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could defend In the Paradtso Dante devotes a whole canto to an outline of 
the history of Rome, put in the mouth of Justinian The Roman eagle is 
called the “bird of God ” The medieval empire was a “Christian Common- 
wealth” {respublica chnsttana)^ an international commonwealth of nations 

The real history of this time turns not on the central pohey of the emperors, 
but on the new and teeming life which was developed in the particular terri- 
tories Germany was too vast and too heterogeneous in its ele- 
ments to be brought under the dominion of one constitution 
such as was then, for example, growing into shape in England 
and France The territories of the different German princes were made up of 
fragments held by various tenures, and their power was continually checked 
by ecclesiastical immunities, free cities, and nobles who claimed to hold 
immediately of the empire Their common bond was the imperial authority 
which was no longer competent to discharge its function as the center of 
unity for this mass of dissimilar elements It was left to each prince to 
increase his possessions and form them into a state This was a work of 
violence and could only assume the shape of revolt against authority and 
disregard for law The immediate motive was greed, but there was a real 
need for some sort of order and efficiency It was one persistent struggle for 
political existence It was the “survival of the fittest ” 

The three most powerful houses in Germany at this time were the 
Austrian Habsburgers, the Luxemburgers,^ and the Wittelsbachers of Bavaria, 
the one original duchy of Germany that had preserved its 
integrity through the storms of the Interregnum Now Ludwig 
of Bavaria (1314-47) — > Ludwig IV as emperor — was chosen ^ ^ 

kmg-emperor, to the rage of Frederick of Austria Between Bavaria and 
Austria no love had ever been lost 

The exception to this Hausmacht policy was the history of Switzerland, 
the rise and formation of which is now to be considered 
Only the German part of Switzerland will be discussed For 
the nucleus of the Swiss Republic were the German cantons The history of 
French and Italian Switzerland belongs to modern history 

The three cantons that made up the nucleus of Switzerland were Un, 
Schwyz, and Unterwalden lying in the very heart of the Alps Feudalism 
had never been able to strike deep roots into alpine soil The primitive free 
German village still survived in the heart of the Alps, situated far up the 
tongues of the valleys or on the mountain slopes The people lived by catde- 
and-goat-raismg, dairying, lumbermg, wood-workmg and very simple farm- 
ing, and preserved their freedom becahise such regions were not worth sub- 
jugaung by the feudality Feudalism obtained only on the floors of the 
valleys, especially along iht lake shores, and the establishments there were 

^ The Luxemburgers and the Habsburgers alike had great luck in plaang 
scions of their house into fiefe which were empty because of Sulure of male hmts 
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principally monasteries and nunneries, like St Gall Chur was the most 
important of the few bishoprics Rudolph of Habsburg had been the protector 
of these monasteries and nunneries, and naturally the Habsburgs tried to 
retain their hold amid the Alps 

But one must go back to some years before the rise of the Habsburgs for 
the inception of Swiss history Emperor Frederick II in his vain effort to 
keep Germany and Italy together had seen the necessity 
for preserving control of the St Gotthard Pass, the only one 
through the Alps which was not possessed by some other 
authority It was the shortest and most direct route into Germany, although 
the highest and most difficult It was opened in 1237 and it was a triumph ot 
medieval engineering As the St Gotthard slowly approached completion 
in 1231 Frederick II, with an eye to the future, took the canton of Un undei 
his immediate authority and granted the freemen in it a charter which 
released them from the control of the Habsburgs In 1240 the emperor granted 
a similar charter to the freemen of Schwyz In 1291, anticipating a ‘‘come- 
back” by the Habsburgs, now that they were well settled m Austria, these 
two cantons, with Unterwalden, united for self-protection In 1309 this con- 
federation was confirmed by Henry VII, who also wished to preserve control 
of the pass between Germany and Italy The story of William Tell is ascribed 
to the years between 1291 and 1309, or more nearly to the years 1307-08 
But the tale is pure legend Tell has no historical existence 

We lose sight of Swiss history for six years imtil 1315, when there is record 
of the first batde for Swiss liberty at Morgarten (Moorgarden) where Leopold 
of Austria was beaten, this defeat was duplicated in 1322 at 
Ampfing In the middle of the fourteenth century new addi- • 

tions were made to the three original cantons of Switzerland, 
and what is remarkable is that three of these were towns — Zurich, Luzern, 
and Bern — and that only two, Zug and Glarus, were rural or “forest 
cantons ” By 1353 Switzerland may be said to have been formed One battle 
more and Switzerland was free In 1386 at Sempach, Austria made its last 
attempt to crush the Swiss The Swiss peasantry fought without armor, 
with home-made pikes and in dose, phalanx formation The Austrian 
horsemen could not charge the bristhng array, and could not break the 
solid squares 

The pike was an ashen shaft eighteen feet m length “Before the line pro* 
)ected, not only the pikes of the first rank, but those of the second, third and 
fourth, an impenetrable hedge of bristling points” When 
the pikemen were on the march, the pikes, of course, were ^ 
held vertically and gave the appearance of a moving wood Above the heads 
of the pikemen floated the pennons and banners of the towns and cantons 
represented, the greatest among them being the standard of “The Anaent 
League of High Germany/’ the ongmal name of the Swiss Repubhc, which 
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was a white cross on a red field ^ Mixed with the pikemen were halberdiers 
The halberd was a heavy blade like an enormous hatchet fixed on the end o£ a 
stout eight-foot handle on the back of which was a spike or hook It was a 
two-handed weapon and could split a man from shoulder to groin When 
Charles the Bold was killed by the Swiss at Nancy in 1477, “all his face was 
one gash from temple to teeth ” The halberd could not be used, like the 
pike, to repel cavalry charges, for it required room for the bearer to swing 
the weapon The pike lasted until after the musket became formidable in 
the second half of the sixteenth century When the bayonet was invented it 
converted the musket into a sort of pike and its double efficiency put the pike 
out of business “The musketeer became his own pikeman ” 

This account of the rise and formation of Switzerland has earned our 
narrative past other important events in German history, to which we must 
_ - , now give attention Ludwig IV, like Henry VII before him, 

dentes papal endeavored to intervene in Italy This excited the anger of 
pietensions XXII — who though no longer resident in Rome 

but in Avignon, nevertheless still clung to Bomface VIIFs policy of constant 
interference in Italian politics Ludwig IV had been crowned emperor at 
Aachen The pope, taking the ground that papal consent to election and 
papal coronation were necessary, denied the legality of Ludwig IV*s claims 
and denounced him What followed enables us to measure how far the spirit 
of Europe had changed since Boniface VIII In 1338 the German diet met 
at Frankfort and by the law Licet tuns declared that the German king was 
tpso facto emperor also without any papal confirmation, and that the pope’s 
^’false and dangerous assertion” was the work of the devil As in the struggle 
between Boniface VIII and Philip IV a generation earlier, so now this incident 
called forth many pamphlets The most eminent among these political 
writers were Marsiglio of Padua, an Italian lawyer who had studied at Pans, 
author of a tract entitled Defender of the Peace (Defensor Pacts) , and William 
of Ockham, an English Franciscan, the last of the great scholastic philos- 
ophers, who wrote a work entitled Et^ht Questions Concerning the Power 
and Dignity of the Pope Both tracts were based upon Aristotle’s Politics and 
questioned the whole papal theory of the nature of the state and the office 
of government The knell of papal supremacy was tolled m these documents 
The old order was passing away If Ludwig IV had been a great prince he 
might have ridden to fortune on this turn of the tide. 

The struggle between pope and emperor in the Middle Ages strengthened 
the centrifugal forces within the empire Yet other Euro- 
^^i^n^dtsunti^ struggles with the popes and still succeeded 

m consolidating their power The real reasons why the 
German rulers failed to curb the disruptive tendencies of feudalism lay 

^ Dm one of the old bridges at Luzern there is a long senes of quaint sixteenth- 
century hatdel pieces of this kfed depicted 
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m the confusion of the German kingship with the Roman Empire, with 
Its distracting claims m Italy, and the tact that sovereignty was elecuve and 
had, therefore, often to be bought by concessions to the feudatory princes 
In addition, the custom of the equal division of fiefs among all the sons of 
a baron aggravated territorial particularism, while primogeniture, as in 
France, tended to preserve the integrity of feudal territories Instead of fol- 
lowing the principle of primogeniture, as in France, and so preserving the unity 
of their house lands, the German baronage did exactly the opposite The result 
was territorial and political decomposmon By the middle of the fourteenth 
century there were nearly three hundred principalities in Germany, few of 
which were of impressive size 

The violent efforts made by the Emperor Ludwig IV to increase his ter- 
ritories, especially in acquiring the Margravate of Brandenburg and its 
dependent lands, led to his deposition, and to the election 
of Charles of Luxemburg and Bohemia in his stead Charles 
IV (1347-78) was a very different man from his grandfather, the former 
Emperor Henry VII He did not belong to that age of violence and mock- 
chivalry In the fourteenth century progressive rulers were cabinet kings, and 
not warriors It is customary to say that the modern type of king emerged in 
Louis XI of France and Henry VII of England late m the fifteenth century 
This is not true For Charles IV of Germany and his contemporary, Charles V 
of France, were cool-headed and sagacious men who perceived that the pen 
was usually mightier than the sword, and prevailed not by force of arms but 
by diplomacy and statecraft 

Charles IV attempted to arrest the evil of disintegration, or at least to save 
the largest states from further dissolution, and at the same time definitely to 
settle the manner of election of the king-emperor The Golden 
Bull which he issued in 1356 became one of the fundamental 
constitutions of the German Empire It provided for an elec- 
toral college composed of three ecclesiastical and four lay electors, viz the 
archbishops of Mainz, Trier, and Cologne, and the Count Palatine of the 
Rhine, the Duke of Saxony, the Margrave of Brandenburg, and the King of 
Bohemia The archbishops historically were respectively the grand chancellors 
of Germany, Italy, and Burgundy, the three component realms of the Empire 
The four lay territories were the largest in Germany Bavaria was lepresented 
by the junior branch of the ducal family, the Count Palatine It is to be noted 
that Austria was excluded though Austria was among the great territories, 
for there was too much jealousy of the Habsburgs These four territories 
were forever to be indivisible and the succession was to be by primogemture, 
the electoral tide was to be higher than those of duke and margrave It was 
unfortunate that Charles FV was not equally wise with regard to the com- 
position of the German diet He was perhaps more hostde to the bourgeois 
revoiutton than any other sovereign* He hated the cities. This newly nsen 
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pushing burgher democracy seemed to him a tumultuous, revolutionary ele- 
ment which disrupted government and society Accordingly, in Germany the 
third estate was excluded from the diet until 1469 This is what made the 
diet so different from the English Parliament and the Fiench States-General 
In conclusion it may be added that Charles IV made Prague the most intel- 
lectual and cultured city in central Europe and founded there in 1348 the 
first university north of the Alps Germany had no university until Heidelberg 
was established m 1386 

Charles IV s weakness as a parent overcame his principles Before his death, 
instead of preserving the union of his many territories, he divided them among 
his three sons, Wenzel (1378-1814), the eldest, received 
dwtdes^hs lands Silesia and Luxemburg, the last being distant from 

Bohemia by the whole breadth of the German kingdom, 
Sigismund got the Mark Brandenburg, which had escheated to the imperial 
crown some years earlier, and John, the youngest, received Lusatia Wenzel was 
a wretched prince and was deposed as emperor in 1400 This was the period of 
the great schism m the Church, when there were two rival popes, two church 
systems, two obediences If Wenzel had earned out his purpose of being 
crowned by Urban VI at Rome, the Church schism might have come to an end 
long before it was actually settled Wenzel also estranged himself from Ger- 
many by his Polish and Hungarian policy The throne of Hungary fell vacant 
in 1382 and that of Poland in 1386, and Wenzel strove to get one or both of 
them for his brother Sigismund He was successful in the case of Hungary but 
failed in Poland where the princess Jadwiga (German, Hedwig), m 1386 
married the Grand Duke of Lithuania, Vladislav II Jagiello, and thus united 
Poland and Lithuania 

The last king of the Piast dynasty which had made Poland, Casimir the 
Great, died in 1370 Princess Jadwiga, who was born and brought up in Buda 
at the court of her father, was but eleven years old when in 
solemnly crowned ^^king,” not queen, of Poland 
At thirteen she married Her new country, its customs and its 
language, were unknown to her, but she was a precocious child, and her 
Lithuanian husband proved smeere in his profession of the Catholic faith 
Jadwiga died at the age of twenty-six, leaving behind her a memory still 
cherished by the Poles The moral and political success of the union of 
Poland-Lithuama was due to her She was the soul of Poland in its conflict 
against the Teutonic Knights m Prussia, although she did not live to see 
the Polish victory over them m 1410 

The eastward expansion of the German people against the Slavs, that 
merciless ‘^Eastward Drive^* which had been continued ever 
Iw century, had not been arrested by the political 

disintegration of Germany in the thirteenth century, and 
large tracts of territory along the Baltic east of the Vistula, originally inhab- 
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ited by Slavs and Letts, were Germanized Unlike previous expansions this one 
was in the nature of a crusade The Order of the Swordbearers was already 
estabhshed in Livonia when the Teutonic Kmghts, which had been founded 
during the Third Crusade, and who now had little to do after the loss of 
Palestine, were called in by Conrad of Mazovia to aid him in his struggle 
with the heathen and warlike Prussians ^ The conquest was rapidly pushed 
Germanization of the country proceeded vigorously By 1308 all Pomerania — 
or Pomorze, the “land beyond the sea,” as the Poles called it — was seized by 
the Knights, thus cumng off Poland territorially and politically from the 
Baltic^ Christianity was forcibly established by the Teutonic iCnights and 
a rigid military regime was established in Prussia, Esthonia, Livonia, and 
Kurland The towns at the mouths of the rivers, such as Danzig, Reval, Riga, 
were almost wholly peopled by Germans Inland the populauon consisted of 
Slavs, Prussians, and Lithuanians, whom the Kmghts reduced to serfdom 
The country was too far away from Germany to tempt great numbers of the 
German peasantry Thus it came to pass that the German clergy, nobility, 
and burghers, needing a heavy laboring class, subjugated these natives and 
reduced them to the crudest form of serfdom While everywhere else in 
Europe serfdom was becoming ameliorated, serfdom m Prussia was a throw- 
back to the harshest times of the Middle Ages The condition grew worse as 
Germany was becoming weaker and more divided The land brisded with 
castles, the greatest being situated at Manenburg, which still stands intact and 
is one of the most formidable examples of military architecture in Europe 

In 1410 at Tannenberg the Teutomc Knights were disastrously beaten by 
the Poles By 1466 the grandmaster of the Teutonic Order remained in posses- 
sion only of East Prussia, which was then a Polish fief 

The history of Germany has been covered in the preceding pages from the 
beginning of the Interregnum in 1250 to 1410 But one important subject still 
remains, viz the history of the commercial leagues, especially the Hanseatic 
League 

No country in Europe had so many cities as Germany in the later Middle 
Ages, nor were any others so free This was due to the absence of strong 
kingship or other centrahzed political authority In France 
the kings had restrained the ernes from acquiring complete 
independence In Italy the cities had lost their liberty and fallen under the 
domination of local despots 

These free German cities stood in the same relation to the kingdom as the 
principalities They were city-states But instead of being feudal states, they 

^ The Prussians or Boro-Russians were not Slavs but kindred to the Lithuanians 

^ Poland did not recover Pomorze, with Danzig, until 1466 The territory was 
again lost to Poland and acquired by Prussia in the eighteenth century when almost 
all of Poland was partitioned by Prussia, Austria, and Russia TTic present “Polish 
Corridor*^ established in 1918 was meant as reparation for those events* 
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were burgher communities actively engaged in commerce and industry, in which 
the trade gilds — the industrial classes, not the laboring classes — controlled 
the local government On the one hand stood the cities, on the 
Other the princes, lay and ecclesiastical The knightly body, 
^ half burgher, half rural, was divided, now leamng towards the 

cities, now towards the princes, or forming confederations of knights to carry 
out policies of their own Feud was constant between the ciues and the princes 
Germany never clearly settled the question whether future political formation 
would build upon the princes or upon the cities, as took place in Italy 
Monarchy m Germany fell between these two stools The kings them- 
selves never could make up their minds with which group to throw in their 
lot Moreover, the cities played a muddled policy 
The cities fell into four groups (1) the Rhemsh cities (Mainz, Cologne, 
Frankfort, Coblenz, Strasbourg, Basel) , (2) the Swabian cities, with Ulm and 
Augsburg at their head, (3) the Swass cities — it must be 
of remembered that Switzerland was a part of Germany and not 
an independent state — such as Zurich, Luzern, St Gall The 
Swabian cities were simple cities of the kingdom {Retchstadte) which strove 
to acquire complete independence The cities of the Rhine, except Frankfort, 
were free and took their oath to the king only as king, they paid no regular 
tax to the empire, but owed the empire only a contribution to its common bur- 
dens (4) The ernes of North Germany along the North Sea and the Baltic 
In the thirteenth century, even before the anarchy of the Interregnum, cer- 
tain of the cities began to associate for the mutual protection of their trade The 
tendency first appeared, as one might expect, among the cities 
of the Rhine In 1226 Mainz, Worms, Speyer, Strasbourg, 
and Basel formed a league to protect their trade up and down 
the river against pirates and robber barons It was soon joined by other towns 
Smaller combinations rapidly followed m many other regions •— Basel and 
Muhlhausen (1246), Brunswick and Stade (1248), Cologne, Boppard, and 
Coblenz (1253), Munster, Dortmund, Soest, and Lippestadt in Westphalia 
(125#) In 1254 these regional associations were combined into the League of 
the Rhine This i$ the earliest instance of the burghers playing an important 
part in German history In a similar way the Swabian League was formed 
in the late thirteenth and early fourteenth century It included the chief 
Cities in Swabia, and m 1353 was joined by the Swiss cities The whole ter- 
ritory, therefore, from the Alps to the lovt^er Rhine was covered by this net- 
work of cities 

It IS not to be assumed that this development was without opposition The 
feudal nobles, whether bishops or barons, bitterly contended 
against the cities. The Emperor Charles IV, a$ has been 
pointed out, was so hostile to the city leagues that he shut 
them out from representation in the diet in 1356 by the Golden Bull. The 
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amusing opposition, however, came from small barons and robber-kmghts 
who had lived by rapine for years, and themselves formed counter-associauons 
to “preserve their interests ” Two of these were the Martinsvogel (named after 
the day on which the union was formed) and the Lowenbund (Lions’ Club) 
In self-defence, the cities organized town imhtia, pohce patrols on the high- 
ways, and flotillas on the rivers to escort their merchants These forces did good 
work in destroying castles which were nests of these gentlemen-brigands, and 
ridding the rivers of chains and weirs past which no vessel could go without 
paying tolls Sixty-two such obstructions were on the Rhine alone, and as 
much as sixty per cent of a cargo might be taken as forced tolls 

But the greatest league of all yet remains to be noticed This was the 
Hanseatic League which at its height covered the whole of North Germany 
and even extended outside of Germany This is evidence of 
the enormous commercial importance of the North Sea and 
the Baltic, which rivalled the Mediterranean, that great waterway of com- 
merce The beginnings of the Hansa^ were simple and are found in an 
arrangement made about 1230 between Lubeck" and Hamburg for protection 
of the transportation of salt from Luneburg, where were natural salt-springs 
known since the ume of the Germanic migrations Salt was a rare commodity 
throughout the north of Europe and could be obtained only where there were 
natural salt springs, whereas in the south of Europe salt was widely manu- 
factured by evaporation of sea-water in shallow pans along the coast When 
Lubcck had organized the herring fisheries in the Baluc, the lack of salt 
was severely felt Unsalted herring could not be exported While Luneburg 
developed the techmcal processes of production, the sale of salt was almost 
wholly in the hands of Lubeck merchants Originally the salines belonged 
to the dukes of Saxony, but at this time the owners were some of the local 
families, who also controlled the town government Another advantage soon 
developed This was the short transit of trade across the Damsh isthmus 
which separated the Baltic from the North Sea and saved the long and 
hazardous route around the Sound^ — hazardous because of rocks and reefs 
and swirling tides and pirates who infested it Bremen soon joined with Ham- 
burg and Lubeck, and was rapidly followed by all the other cities at the 
mouths of the German rivers as far eastward as Danzig Inland towns, as far 
south and west as Cologne, too, came into the League By 1260-65 the 
Hanseatic League was half-formed 

‘‘Half-formed’* because they were colomes of German merchants abroad 
setded in Bruges in Flanders, m London (with several branches m other 

^This was an old German word and originally sigmfied almost any sort of 
combination of men together —a handful of men, a battalion of troops, a gild of 
workingmen, etc The older meaning gradually disappeared 

^ Lubeck was founded by Henry the Lion m 1165 

® The straits of Skagerrak and Kattegat 
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places)^ at Wisby on the island of Gotland in the Baltic, and at Novgorod 
in Russia All these colonies were older than the Hansa — the London colony 
antedated the Norman Conquest and the Wisby colony went back to the 
reign of Emperor Lothar II (1125-39) 

From Wisby, German merchants had penetrated to Novgorod, following 
the old Varangian route of the Norse in Russia 

Only after all these colonies of German merchants abroad umted with the 
Lubeck group, the “litde’' Hansa, was the Hanseatic League fully formed 

The Brugeois and London colonies came in voluntarily about 1282, but 
the Gotland colony refused to do so and was subjugated by Lubeck about 
1299 

By 1370 there were seventy cities m the Hanseatic League, whose wide 
network spread from Russia to England and from Bergen, Norway, to 
Cologne, Germany Each city preserved its political inde- 
pendence and local admimstration But its commerce was 
governed by the League, the capital of which was at Lubeck, 
where sat the directors, who were all men of Lubeck For purposes of 
admimstration the home-territory was divided into four circles {\reism) 
(1) The Wendish^ Circle, of which Lubeck was the center, (2) The Saxon 
Circle, of which Brunswick was the center, (3) The Prussian-Livonian Circle 
— the territory of the Teutonic Knights, of which Danzig was the center, and 
(4) The Westphalian Circle, of which Cologne was the center All aflEairs of 
the League “cleared” through Lubeck 

London, Bruges, Bergen, and Novgorod were known as ^‘factories,”® each 
under the management of a “factor” who was sent out from Lubeck In the 
fourteenth century Bruges was the international metropohs ^ cn trad 
and Flanders the greatest commercial and industrial region 
of northern Europe Here was the mouth of the Rhine, the most important 
trade route through Central Europe Bruges was also the terminus of the 
Venetian galley route It was the mart for Mediterranean and onental goods 
As for London, its chief trade was in German iron from the Ruhr valley ^ — 
to this day Germany's center of iron manufacture — which was exported via 
Cologne For this reason the Hansa in London was known as the Stahlhoj 
or Steel Yard, where English wool changed hands for German iron Further 
north Bergen was a fish-market from which salted, dried or smoked fish 
were exported to nearly all Europe Fish was “the poor man’s meat” 
m the Middle Ages In the East, Novgorod collected and exported furs, 
the oldest and most important economic activity of Russia, Here heaver and 

^ Named from the Wends or Slavs who once dwdt there. 

^ This word is used m the original sense of a trading post As late as the eight- 
eenth century the trading posts of the British East India Company were called 
“fectanes,” as indeed, the posts of the Hudson's Bay Company m Canada are still 
denominated 
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marten skins circulated as currency, as they once did in Colonial America ^ 
The Hansa sedulously endeavored to keep out of politics everywhere, and 
the fact that so many of the German cities were free city-states enabled it for 
the most part to do so But the Hansa could not avoid conflict 
^uhDemmk^^ Denmark, nor did it so wish The Damsh pemnsula 

separated the Baltic and the North Sea and the Danish 
government controlled the Sund as well as threatened the trade route across 
the isthmus The Damsh king Waldemar III (1340-75) feared lest he might 
be sewed up in a bag by the League, and made war The Hansa’s fleet 
captured Copenhagen in 1370 By the Peace of Stralsund in that year the Hansa 
was given two-thirds of the revenues of Scania, free passage through the 
straits for all its shipping, and many other concessions and privileges, includ- 
ing the right to dictate who should be king of Denmark 
This was the high-water mark of the power of the Hansa After that the 
tide began to ebb The smaller cities fell away because the cost of maintaining 
their membership in the League was too heavy and many of 
Ledtne of Hansa greater ones either had become strong 

enough to need no longer the League’s protection or had lost their freedom 
and passed under the rule of some duke or margrave or other baron 

^ As the fur trade of Russia declined owing to extirpation of the wild animals, 
Siberia was penetrated for further exploitation This occurred in the seventeenth 
century Then “the state was the most important participant in the Russian fur 
trade It acquired its furs by collecting tribute from the native and a tithe from 
the Russian enterprisers and by purchase It sold many m Moscow and in the 
Russian export markets to merchants from Europe and Asia It used the rest in 
place of money as salaries to state servitors, as gifts to various dignitaries, and as 
diplomatic bribes It sought to monopolize the best furs from Siberia and the ex- 
port of furs to Asia, but with partial success only, since complete enforcement 
was impossible and its own employees in Siberia participated illegally m the fur trade 
“Besides the state, a large number of individual enterprisers engaged in the fur 
trade, but corporate combinations of capital played no part in it Participants came 
from all ranks of Russian soaety and ranged from wealthy merchant-capitahsts to 
petty traders and hunters Each spring an army of hunters, traders, and mer- 
chants’ agents crossed the Urals to spend from one to five years hunting and traf- 
ficking in Siberia Each fall another army of them returned with furs to Russia, to 
Ustiug and Solvychegodsk, where the private fur traffic centered Many furs were 
sold in the Russian domestic markets, but most of them were sold to the Dutch, 
German, and English merchants who visited Arkhangelsk in the summer This 
private trade in furs was the principal fector in the development of an pdepen- 
dent commercial class m Russia* 

“Drawn from Siberia’s immense supply and exported chiefly to Europe, but also 
to the rest of Asia, furs were Russia’s pnncipal export in the 16th and 17th 
centuries, as they had been in the days of Kievan Russia and independent Nov- 
gorod Furs thus contributed the most to that commercial intercourse with more 
advanced Eurc^ean countries so essential to backward Russia/’ — From unpub- 
lished ihtsiB of Raymcmd H Fishtnr, The Rusmn Fur Trade Its Ongms and Dip- 
pelGfpment to End of the Seoefiteenth Century (Uxuv of California, 1937) 
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The union of Lithuania-Poland m 1386 and the new kingdom’s expansion 
towards the Baltic gradually dispossessed the Hanseatic colonies m RigR^ 
Reval, and Pskov and left the League access into Russia only through 
Novgorod In 1478 this city was seized by the Grand Duke of Moscow, Ivan III 
the Great, the founder of the czardom In Scandinavia the Union of Calmar, 
by which Sweden, Norway, and Denmark were united, made a combination 
too strong for the League to withstand In Flanders, the commercial policy 
of the dukes of Burgundy (1380-1477) was ruinous to the Hansa The 
turmoils m Flanders during the Hundred Years’ War, and war and piracy 
on the sea throughout the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries jeopardized 
sea-borne commerce too much to make it profitable By 1500 the Hanseatic 
League had shrunk to its original dimension and its original members, 
Lubeck, Hamburg, and Bremen 

The epilogue of German history m the fifteenth century is a tale soon told 
The most important events were attached to church reform, the Hussite 
heresy, and religious unrest which were symptomatic of the 
Reformation in the next century These subjects are con- 
sidered in another chapter, so that political history only is 
dealt with here Chief among these events are the rise of the house of Hohen- 
zollern and the permanent acquisition of the imperial title by the Habsburgs 
Frederick of Hohenzollern, the founder of the house, was a cousin of Rudolph 
of Habsburg and had a hand in his election In 1415 the Emperor Sigismund 
invested another Frederick — a favorite name m the Hohenzollern house ' — 
with the Mark Brandenburg, the electoral vote, and the office of archchamber- 
lain, all as a reward for his assistance m securing the imperial tide for him 
It made the fortune of the HohenzoUerns, the last ruling member of this 
dynasty, Kaiser William II of Germany, did not leave the throne until 1918 
In 1423 Sigismund also invested Frederick the Warlike (of the, house of 
Wettm), Margrave of Meissen, with the electoral Duchy of Saxony (Witten- 
berg) A century later these two houses (Hohenzollern and Wettm) were 
destined to play an important r61e in the Protestant Reformation “Sigismund 
was a man of parts. He looked a king from top to toe — tall and slender of 
stature, with fresh complexion, dancing eyes, and a long forked beard* 
Though no great general, he was a bonny fighter in both real and mimic 
warfare He was, moreover, a keen sportsman, both by land and by water 
But though very proud of his knighdy accomplishments, he showed a genial 
bearing towards men of all ranks, and was usually much hked by burghers 
and peasants who had dealmgs with him When he visited England m 1416 
he was popularly regarded as a good fellow — a fit compamon for King 
Henry V, whose youthful indiscretions were still remembered He had 
been well educated He was a first-rate linguist, speaking Czech, French, 
German, Polish, Hungarian, Italian, and Latin with fluency While not 
really a religious man * . he had a loathing of heresy (But) his acavity 
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degenerated into restlessness He had far too many irons m the fire His 
financial incapacity was amazing His devotion to women was even 
greater than Wenzel’s to wine More serious for Europe at large were the 
treachery and promise-breaking of which Sigismund was often guilty No 
one trusted him 

The third important political event was the permanent and final acquisition 
of the imperial crown by the Habsburgs The event was owing more to good 
hnal imperial management Albert died of the plague 

inumphof Within two years, after an unsuccessful campaign against 

Habshurgs Frederick III, the Habsburg who came to Ae throne in 

1440, ruled for over half a century For twenty-seven years he did not set 
foot outside of Austria But his enormously long reign — longer than that 
of any medieval ruler except Henry III of England and Louis IX of France, 
and they were boys when they came to the throne — fixed the Habsburg grip 
upon the imperial utle for as long as the empire lasted (1806) 


THE GREAT INTERREGNUM 


1256^73 


1347 

Charles IV of Luxemburg 

1273 Sept 

Rudolf of Habsburg 

1378 

Wenzel (deposed) 

1292 

Adolf of Nassau 

1400 

Rupert of the Palatinate 

1298 Aug 
1308 Nov 

1513 

Albert I of Austria 

Henry VII of Luxemburg 
fLewis IV 

^Fredenck of Austna 

1411 

Sigismund 


HOUSE OF HABSBURG 


1438 Mar 18 
144G Feb 1 


Albert II of Habsburg 

1^93 

Frederick III 



Maximilian 


^ Tbs remarkable character-sketch is by the late W T Waugh, A Htstorv of 
Europe from 1378 to 1494, pp 159--60 
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Contact with Asta 


EASTERN EUROPE AND FARTHER ASIA 
MONGOLS AND TURKS 

From even before the fifth century B C Europe was in constant contact 
with the nations of western Asia, but not until the thirteenth century did the 
nations of Farther Asia come into direct contact with Europe 
This does not mean, however, that Europe was entirely with- 
out knowledge of the Far East in the Middle Ages Nestorian missions had 
been active in central Asia and China since the seventh century, and scraps 
of information were earned into the West 
The Nestonan Church was originally that branch of Christianity which 
spread into the countries east of the Roman Empire, the Parthian (Arsacid) 
and later the Persian (Sassanid) Empires This Church was ^ ^ 
founded by missionaries who reached the East through Edessa 
about the end of the first century It was therefore of apostolic origin and had 
more than twenty bishops In 225 A D the Sassamd dynasty displaced that of 
the Arsacid and established a new Persian Empire which lasted until its de- 
struction by the Mohammedans m 640 AX) Zoroastrianism was the state reli- 
gion of Persia but Christianity was tolerated, so that the number of Christians 
was materially increased by refugees fleeing from the persecutions of the Ro- 
man government in the third century In the many intermittent wars between 
the Roman and Persian Empires in the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries the 
Nestorian Christians m Persia suffered greatly Then came the Moslem con- 
quest The substitution of Islam for Zoroastrianism was advantageous to the 
Christians For the modern conquerors were desert tribesmen, unable to run a 
pohtical administration, and they needed the Christians’ services Most of 
the under-officials and often the chiefs of bureaux m every department of the 
Moslem civil service were Chnstians Medicine and education were likewise 
largely in Christian hands The Nestonan schools at Nisibis and Sclcucia 
became the instructors of the Arabs in Greek culture, science, and philosophy 
Nestoriamsm wisely avoided antagonism with Islam by refraimftg tern 
politics and making no endeavor to convert Mohammedans Its religious 2:eal 
found expression m a missionary expansion mto the heart of Asia 
When the Jesuits arrived in China m 1580 they found the faint memory of 
Chnstiamty once having been there, a body of *'cross-worshippcrs” who had 
been known as the ‘‘figure-of-ten^* folk, because a cross is the symbol of that 
number m Chmese script. But they were a memory, and m more* Christian- 

5X7 
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ity IS known to have reached China by the year 600, and perhaps before The 
Nestorian patriarch of Seleucia, Mas Aba, dealt apparently with Chinese 
Christians m 533, and the famous monument of Hsi-an, in- 
of Singan-Fu, is proof of the existence in 778 of an 
organized Nestorian Church m China It taught the worship 
of the Three-in-One and of the Messiah (Mi-shih-he) , it followed “the rule 
of the eight conditions,” probably the beatitudes, and had its monasteries The 
evidence of tombstones shows that the Christians were then fairly widespread 
But there seems no sign of Christianity in China after 1000 Then in the thir- 
teenth century Christianity began to reappear in China after the Mongol 
conquest of it by Kublai Khan (1259-94) When Marco Polo was there, 
he found Nestorian churches in all the ten provinces of the Celestial Empire 
Among the Tartars of central Asia also Nestonamsm created a unique 
state The “Realm of Prester John” is better known to romance and legend 

ch iit r t history But the existence of a Christian dynasty of 

rt an ar ars whose kings were called by the name of Ung Khan 

(Syriacized into Yukhanan or John) is an established fact The first of them 
was converted about the year 1000, and the tribe, of course, followed their 
chief The Christian principality thus founded lasted for about two hundred 
years until it was destroyed by Genghis Khan, the great Mongol conqueror, 
in 1187 


Who was Temujm? — for that was his real name Let another answer 

^^Temujm was born m 1156, in that wild and rugged country east of Lake 
Baikal which had cradled first the Huns and then the Turks before they 
flooded southward and westward in their great imgraUons He was born 
of noble stock, as such was reckoned among the Tatar nomads, and had his 
father lived he would have inherited a precarious overlordship over some 
thousands of black tents But hxs father was slain in one of the incessant 
petty feuds that then distracted the land, leaving his eldest son an orphan 
of thuteen The family retainers deserted to more prosperous masters, and 
the two widows with their children were reduced to the extreme of poverty 
In the hard school of danger and privation Temujm learned to hunt and 
trap, to track horse thieves for days, to ward olf raiders and to take refuge 
m swamp or forest till danger was overpast As the boy grew to manhood 
his mother, Hoelun — one of the immortal mothers of history — never 
ceased to preach to him the duty of avenging his father’s death and recap’* 
taring a position of importance among the dans He was an apt pupil 

Though others of his brothers surpassed him in physical strength and 
brute courage, combined with adequate courage and strength remarkable 
cunning m conserving both, skill in organizing and guile in outwitting 
In ones and twos at first, adherents gathered round him, then groups 
of clan chieftains found it worth their while to make him their ‘Khan,’ or 
fewer, for chase or foray, till in time he found himself the first among the 
^ ^ ^ tribal council, formally proclaimed Temujm 

Khan mdr elected lord and changed hi$ name to Genghis Khan It was 
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about this time that the now-umted Tatar clans began to style themselves 
collectively ‘Mongols * 

“Genghis Khan immediately set about orgamzmg his followers four 
picked men formed a bodyguard, four others were appointed his messengers, 
three were put in charge of food supphes, one was set in command of the 
camp and one in authority over the serving folk, while two were deputed to 
tram the horses and three to guard the herds Whether from innate gen- 
erosity or from calculated policy, Genghis Khan displayed from the first 
unexampled hberahty towards all who served him well The loyalty thus 
won enabled him to show himself, also from the first, ruthless in enforcing 
discipline Soon, more distant chiefs took cognizance of his qualities and 
growing power and rallied to his nine-tail banner 

“The first campaign that blooded the young confederacy was undertaken 
m alliance with the Chinese, who enlisted Genghis Khan*s help in a puni- 
tive expedition against some border tribes — hereditary enemies of Temu- 
)m*s — who had been harassing their frontiers The Mongols won distinc- 
tion and Genghis the Chmese tide of ‘Commander of the Frontier * Further 
successful forays followed, and by degrees Genghis Khan perfected the 
organization of a standing army which he used with consummate skill in 
surprise attacks, now in this direction, now in that, nil all the peoples of 
Mongolia, from the Great Wall to the Altai Mountains, acknowledged his 
suzerainty # # # 

“To his dying day Genghis Khan never learned to read or write, or to 
speak any language save his own, but he realized the importance of ex- 
perienced administrators for his empire, and after the Maiman conquest he 
took into his employment the Uighur ex-Chancellor, named Tatungo, to 
whom he entrusted a new possession of which the uses had just been ex- 
plained to him his seal Tatungo was the first of many excellent states- 
men and civil servants whom he annexed and knew how to value Whether 
they were Chmese or Persian or Uighuts of Tatar blood, whether they pro- 
fessed Islam or Buddhism, Mamchacism or Nestorian Chnstiamty, he cared 
not one whit, displaying all his hfe a complete racial and religious toler- 
ance rare in any age 

“ A great \unltat on the banks of the Onon in 1206 proclaimed Genghis 
lord of all those dwelling m felt tents, and he, now a man of fifty, perfected 
the organization of the Mongol feudal state The needs of his empire and 
the rise m the standard of luxury demanded by his nobles and officers 
made peaceful trade along the great caravan routes between East and West 
a first noKssity It was no lust of conquest but sheer economic pressure that 
drove him first into war with China and later into war with the heirs of the 
Scljuks, the Shahs of the Khwanzm Empire Before his death in 1227 the 
Mongol Empire stretched from the Yellow Sea to the Caspian, and when it 
was rounded off by his sons and grandsons it ruled one-half the then exist- 
mg human race * Against the haunting memories of the slaughter and 
destruction that accompanied the sack of great and lovely cities like Samar- 
kand and Bukhara, Merv and Herat, it is fair to set the fact that under the 
Mongols reigned the ^Nomad Peace,* and that traders were able to travel 
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from China to Europe m such security as they had ever known before, 
while throughout Genghis’s immense dominions the person of the postal 
courier was sacred 

The Mongol expansion was not arrested by Genghis Khan’s death The 
Mongol armies were organized on the decimal system, in battalions of ten, 
companies of a hundred, regiments of a thousand, brigades 
Organization of thousand Iron discipline prevailed In case of cowardice 

or failure, one-tenth of a battalion or company was executed 
They wore leather armor, reinforced with steel plates or discs fastened on it, 
their weapons were bow and arrows and sometimes curved scimitars, but not 
lances, every man carried an axe and a rope at his saddle bow To cross rivers 
— and what rivers central Asia possesses I — they had big sheets of leather 
pierced with eye-holes around the edges, all sorts of gear and supplies were 
piled in the center of these sheets and the whole shirred up This pontoon 
then was rafted or towed across tied to the tail of a horse Their huge lumber- 
ing warns, covered with a felt tent and drawn by as many as two dozen 
oxen, were floated across the rivers The warriors swam their horses over 
astride, or clinging to the horse’s tail On the plains the only effective way 
to stop them — and that only temporarily — was to burn the grass on which 
their horses and cattle subsisted 

They entered Europe through the Caspian Gate before they fell upon the 
Baghdad Khahfate In 1240 Kiev was destroyed, and its trade gradually 
passed to Moscow The trade of Kiev declined with the grad- 
ual extinction of fur-bearing animals in the territory round- 
about, and the center of gravity of the fur trade shifted to new 
and wilder areas m the north where Novgorod became the new base in the 
eleventh century As fur-bearing animals again began to dimmish, the fur 
hunters looked for new fields of exploitation and in the thirteenth century 
the region of the North Urals began to be penetrated as far as the Ob River 
This was Sibir or Siberia, the name of which first appears m 1407, Meanwhile, 
in the Kievan region a change to an agricultural economy had ensued with 
its familiar medieval concomitant — feudalism This transition had fully 
developed before the destruction of Kiev The Mongol Golden Horde occu- 
pied southern Russia until its expulsion m 1480 But the Mongol horsemen, 
however, could not permanently occupy a marshy or wooded or mountainous 
country This saved Novgorod from their attack In 1240-41 Genghis Khan’s 
grandson Batu invaded Poland and Hungary, but in spite of the utter defeat 
of an army of Poles, Germans, Bohemians, and Hungarians at Wahlstaat 
(1241), the Mongol armies retired 

jquotation is from a review of Mr Ralph Fox’s Genghs Khan m the 
Lonim Times Ltterary Supplements Mardi 14, 1936 It is so masterly an account 
didt I make gr|teM acknowledgment to the anonymous reviewer, so competent 
xh i fiidd the sources of whidh are a closed book to me 
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This gigantic raid of the Mongols in 1240-41 also destroyed the Third Bul- 
garian Kingdom The Third Bulgaria, with Tirnovo as its chief city, was 
established in 1187, when the Byzantine Empire was in hard 
straits It included nearly the whole of Serbia, Macedonia and Bulgarian 
Thrace, and possessed the mouths of the Danube — the Do- 
bru}a^ — but did not reach to the Aegean and the Adriatic The period of 
Its greatest expansion was after the fourth crusade when the Byzantine Empire 
was ruined Between 1218 and 1241 this Third Bulgaria w^as the strongest 
power m southeastern Europe The Mongol invasions disrupted it into 
three parts, all of which fell an easy prey to Bajazet in 1393 

In western Asia there was no great state to oppose the Mongols The Bagh- 
dad Khalifate was in the condition of the Carolingian Empire in the ninth 
century The emirs had seized the power m their provinces, j^^stmcuonof 
the central government was a rope of sand Khahf after khahf Baghdad 
was stabbed, poisoned or strangled ‘‘There was no warder at 
the eastern gate of Mohammedan civilization ” In 1258 Baghdad was taken 
and sacked — a catastrophe from which western Asia has not yet recovered 
The wonderful system of irrigation was destroyed and the land given to 
nomadism, as it had been in the days before Babylon But it was left 
for the furious and fanatical Bibars of Mohammedan Egypt to destroy the 
last vestiges of the Kingdom of Jerusalem, as we have seen, in 1291 Together 
these two events constituted a revolution in the Levant 

There was plenty of Christianity among the Mongols Many of the princes 
and princesses of the dynasty founded by Genghis Khan were Christian The 
great Khan Hulagu had a Christian general, a Nestorian 
named Khitboga, who very nearly gave back Jerusalem to 
the crusaders In the West the hope was entertained that the 
Mongols might be converted to Christianity and give aid against Mohamme- 
danism In 1245 Innocent IV sent John of Plan-Carpin, a Franciscan friar 
who had known St Francis, to find Batu, khan of the Kiptchak, as the 
territory of the Golden Horde on the lower Volga was called Batu sent him 
forward to Karakorum, the capital of the Mongol Empire in Mongolia At 
the same time the pope also sent four Dominicans to the camp of the Mongol 
commander m Persia As far as we know no European had ever before ac- 
complished such a colossal journey as that of Plan-Girpm At about the same 
time Louis IX proved his saintliness When at Acre m 1252 he met a Belgian 
Franciscan named William of Ruysbroeck whom he commissioned to go all 
the way to Karakorum The official Relations of these two are classics in the 
history of the penetration of Asia, and were written almost fifty years before 

^The Dobruja, which like Lorraine, takes its name from a man, was first a 
frontier of Christianity against the pagan Cumans and Pazmaks, and later a fron- 
tier against the Moslems It was then over-run by the Turks, and with the Tartat 
colqmsts introduced by them, became a Mohammedan Asiatic frontier against 
European Chnsnamty Today it is a Roumanian frontier against the Bulgarians, 
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Marco Polo’s famous Travels (1293) These two intrepid fnars were the 
pioneers in a Franciscan missionary movement for the conversion of central 
Asia and China, the history of which is as interesting as that of the Jesuit 
missions in North and South America in the seventeenth century The or- 
ganizer of It was an Italian Franciscan named John of Montecorvino who 
was sent out by Pope Nicholas IV m 1283 After stopping m Armenia and 
Persia, he was in India for a long time founding missions there, and did not 
reach China (by sea) until 1298 John was cordially received In 1304 he sent 
word to the pope that he had made five thousand converts He translated the 
New Testament into Chinese, founded ten bishoprics, and was himself arch- 
bishop of Peking One of these bishoprics was at Zayton, an important port 
north of Canton, where some Genoese merchants were settled in 1326 In 
1330 John of Montecorvino returned to Europe, old and worn, and made his 
report to the pope at Avignon — another classic in the history of discovery m 
central Asia and China 

The Ncstonan Church, however, was not one to abandon its work m the 
Far East m the face of Franciscan compeution It had twenty bishoprics of 
Nestonan and China Its patriarch was a Christian Chinese named 

Ftanascan Jabatha III, who in 1290 sent his chaplain, another full-blooded 
tntsstonsm China Chinese named Soma as his ambassador to Pope Nicholas IV, 
with whom he had audience in Rome and celebrated the Mass in his own 
liturgy (ta\sd) From Rome be went to France and had an interview with 
Edward I of England who was then m Gascony en route from Palestine This 
fascinating history of Nestorian and Franciscan missions m China came to 
a tragic end in 1362 when the Ming revolution overthrew the dynasty of 
Kublai Khan and all Christianity m China until the Jesuits appeared in 1580 
In 1300 the Nestorian Church stretched from Damascus to Peking In 1552 
only one bishopric survived and outside of Mesopotamia and Kurdistan it had 
ceased to exist Today the Nestorian Church is known as the Assyrian Church 
The great westward drive of the Mongols had swept thousands of Tur- 
coman nomads into its wake About 1300 one of their chieftains named Otto- 
man I (or Osman I) gathered around himself a motley force 
warlike horsemen in Anatolia in central Asia Minor, ^ 
and rapidly aggrandized his power at the expense of the 
Byzantine Empire, which had never wholly recovered after its restoration in 
1261, and at this juncture was suffering terribly from the ravages of Roger de 
Flor and his Catalan Company In 1328 the Turks took Nicomedia, in 1330 
Nicaea, and their galleys began to harass the islands of the Aegean in spite 
of the efforts of the knights of Rhodes against them In 1341 for the first 
time the Turks set foot m Europe and in 1354 occupied the Gallipoli penin- 
sula For the next ninety-nme years the Turks made httk effort to take Con- 
stantinople but extended their sway over the Balkan peninsula, thus cutting 
^Angora, the present capital of the Turkish Empire, Is m Anatolia 
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the great city off from Europe Murad I (1359-89) took Adnanople and 
Philippolis In 1365 he captured Belgrade, the capital of Serbia, and in 1366 
he seized Bulgaria Murad’s death in 1389 did not deter the Turkish advance 
In 1393 the Serbian kingdom was destroyed by Amurath II in the battle of 
Kossovo Hungary was now the bastion of Europe 

The early history of Serbia was less spectacular than that of Bulgaria The 
nucleus of the Serbian government was the zupUi or village As villages 
associated together, clusters of villages were formed, which 
developed into loosely agglomerated states The Grand Zupans 
or Bans, as the chiefs of these federations were called, at one time numbered 
thirteen, and at another seven But the principal Banates were two, those of 
Desnica and of Rascia From the latter was developed the Kingdom of Serbia 
The reign of Stephen Dushan (1331-55) was the golden age of Serbia He 
ruled from the Danube to the Corinthian Gulf and included Thessaly, Mace- 
donia, and Thrace m his dominions His son Lazar, the last “Czar” of Serbia, 
fell m the first battle of Kossovo on June 15, 1389 when a combined army of 
Serbs, Croats, and Hungarians was defeated by the Turks, and Serbia was 
obliterated from the map for centuries 

Just at this time the war between France and England ceased, a truce for 
twenty years having been made between Charles VI and Richard II Europe 
was full of soldiery without employment, which joyfully 
enlisted for a *‘crusade” against the Turks It was an interna- ^ 

tional host which advanced down the Danube in 1396 upon 
Nikopolis m Bulgaria The Sultan Bajazet was m Asia Minor when he 
learned the news and hastily returned to Europe to lead his army He protected 
his troops by sixteen rows of sharp stakes on which the horses of the *'cru- 
saders” were impaled The tactics of the Christians were worse even than at 
Cr&y and Maupertuis The Emperor Sigismund and the French Marshal 
Boucicaut escaped — the latter to be captured at Agincourt and to die in an 
English prison The most distinguished French captive was John, son of 
the duke of Burgundy, who got his sobriquet, ‘'the Fearless,” at this time for 
not turning pale when ten thousand prisoners were slaughtered before his 
eyes The rest of the prisoners were sold into slavery (September 28, 1396) 
The Turkish victory was largely due to the Janissaries, ”the most efficient 
wielders of the bow that Eastern Europe knew ” These were Christian chil- 
dren who had been captured, brought up as Mohammedans, and rigorously 
trained Like the Knights Templar they lived in quarters and could not marry ^ 

^Originally the sultan’s body-guard, they became an army division In the 
fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries many of the grand viziers were 
Janissaries After the time of Suleyman II the Magnificent (1520-66) they acquired 
immense power, like the praetorian guard of the Roman emperors, and the decline 
of the Turkish government in modern times was partly owing to their tyranny In 
1826 Mohammed II, after a mutiny, had all the Janissaries massacred and the corps 
was abolished 
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B> 1396 almost the whole of the Balkan peninsula, except Constantinople, 
and the coast of the Adriatic, was in Turkish possession Many Christian 
SupenorTzfrkts/t hovc deplored the conquest of the Balkans by the 

admmtstratian in Turks, and it is the fashion of Slavonic historians for 
Balkan^ race-nauonal reasons to join with them But the Turkish 

administration was not inferior to, and in some ways it was distinctly 
better than, the former Byzantine administration It was not brutal dS is 
usually believed, and we must discount Western and Christian prejudices 
The old social distxncuons which had existed for centuries and were a heritage 
from the Middle Ages were abolished The Christian population was divided 
into four classes according to the assessment of the poll-tax (Xharaf) The 
land, which had formerly been the exclusive property of the nobles, was trans 
ferred to the peasants Those who for centuries had been bound to the soil 
were now, on payment of a small sum, made its possessors, with right of suc- 
cession for their descendants Thus the Turkish conquest put an end to serf- 
dom The chief impost levied by the Turks was the tax of a nominal third of 
the crops in kind This, with the \hara^, and a further sum of six piasters each 
to secure the free exercise of their religion, formed the Christians’ sole con- 
tribution to the Turkish government 
^\fter the Turkish victory of Nikopolis Europe was given a breathing 
space The capture of Constantinople, which perhaps should have followed 
Nikopolis, was deferred for over a half-century 
In western Asia a second Mongol Empire came into being much like that 
of Genghis Khan before, except that the Mongols had now become Moham- 
medans The founder of it was Timur (or Tamerlane), who 
'^emp^e had enthroned himself as sultan of Samarkand in 1369 and 
rapidly earned his all-destroying sword over the whole of 
western Asia At its widest extent, his empire stretched from the Persian 
Gulf to the Volga, from the Ganges to the Hellespont The cities were 
smelting rums — Kandahar, Delhi, Ispahan, Shiraz, Aleppo, Damascus, 
Baghdad (which the Mongols had destroyed in 1258), Smyrna, and human 
skulls marked the roads of Timur’s advance Timur’s atrocities staggered 
even the fourteenth century, one of the most brutal periods in the whole 
Christian era Sultan Bajazet soon trembled for the safety of the Turkish prov- 
inces in Asia Mmor In 1402 he was defeated and captured at Angora Timur’s 
cruel treatment of the sultan himself and his other Turkish prisoners "'far ex- 
ceeded anything that Bajazet had ever managed in the line of massacre 
All Asia Mmor was conquered, Smyrna destroyed. Eastern Europe was 
threatened with a new Mongol invasion more terrible than that of 1240 It 
was saved by Timur’s decision to the effect that Chma offered more spoil 
for him than either India or Europe, He died m February, 1405, as he was pre- 
panng to invade China. That winter saw a ternble storm m Europe, and 
" C W; a bman, An o/ Wat tk ike Middle Ages, II, 354 
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popular belief both m Mohammedan and in Christian lands was that it was 
on account of the terrific struggle which Timur put up against the devil, who 
seized his soul 

The Turkish conquests in the Balkan peninsula were resumed m the 
fifteenth century and pushed steadily They made no attempt to capture 
Constantinople, although they took every other city, notably 
Salonika Poland and Hungary were now the forlorn hope of 
Christian Europe In 1444 the Turks crushed a Polish army at 
Varna In 1448 a second battle on the field of Kossovo destroyed the last 
remnants of Serbia, and checkmated John Hunyadi, king of Hungary, the last 
hero of resistance to the Turks The doom of Constantinople was near 
For fifty years the city of Constantine had been cut off from Europe except 
fay sea In the spring of 1453 Mohammed II drew an iron ring around it 
Pope Pius II called for a crusade, but could assemble neither an army nor a 
fleet A congress at Regensburg indulged m much rhetoric, but did nothing 
The Turkish army was as full of Christian soldiers-of-fortune as was Con- 
stantinople But the great walls of Constantinople, which had withstood so 
many sieges, could not endure the fire of the Turkish artillery Never before 
had Europe known such huge guns Perhaps the sultan had heard of the 
French siege tram At any rate he imitated it on a massive scale His gun- 
founder was an Hungarian who cast him a siege-train of seventy pieces, in- 
cluding a "Big Bertha” named "Basilica” which cast balls weighing eight 
hundred pounds Eleven other guns cast five-hundred pound balls There 
were fourteen batteries of middle-sized cannon After two months’ siege, on 
May 29, 1453, Constantinople was captured by the Turks The last page of 
medieval history was written 

Pius IPs failure in 1461 to arouse Europe into another crusade against the 
Turks probably suggested to him the singular idea of trying to convert 
Mohammed II to Christianity In his letter, the pope, after en- ^ 

larging on the virtue of the Christian faith, pointed out to the Sulm to become 
sultan the temporal advantages which would accrue to him if 
he embraced Christianity "Were you to embrace Christianity there is no 
pnnee on earth who would surpass you m glory or be your equal iii power 
We would acknowledge you as Emperor of the Greeks and of the East 
As our predecessors Stephen, Hadrian, and Leo summoned Pepin and Charle- 
magne to assist them, and transferred the empire from the Greeks, so should 
we also avail ourselves of your help What a fulness of peace it would be* If 
you were to jom yourself with us, ie whole East would soon turn to Chnst ” 
Whether the papal letter ever reached the sultan is uncertain 

All the Balkan Slavs except the Croats were converted to Greek Chnstiamty 
The Croats followed the iktm rite, having been converted in the ninth cen- 
tury by missionaries from Italy and Dalmatia, instead of from Byzantium 
But in Bosnia, through which the dividing line between the two creeds passed, 
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neither form of Christianity prevailed The Bosnians were Mamchaean 
heretics The extension of this oriental sect from Asia Minor to Europe was 
due to the transplantation by the Emperor Copronymus m the 
heresy eighth century of a colony of its adherents from Armenia 

into Thrace They were then known as Paulicians Their 
doctrines spread rapidly among the Bulgarians, whence came the label “Bul- 
garian heresy ” Another name was “Bogomil,’" probably derived from the 
Bulgarian words, Bog z'milm, or “God have mercy,” a Slavonic rendering 
of their Syriac name “Massahans,” meaning “those who pray ” Introduced 
from Bulgaria into Bosnia between 925 and 950, this heretic belief took such 
deep root that Pope Gregory VIII in 1075 voiced alarm The heresy, as we 
have seen, spread into Lombardy, where its votaries were called Patarenes, 
and to southern France where they were called Cathansts Over these western 
branches of the sect the Bogomil pope in Bosnia seems to have had some 
authority, or at least they looked to him for instruction in the tenets of their 
religion A war of extermination was waged unsuccessfully in 1238 against 
the Bosnian heretics by the king of Hungary, and Franciscan missionaries 
appeared among them in 1260 The Bogomils, however, continued to flourish 
and the Council of Basel in 1433 was attended by four Bogomihan or Pata- 
rene bishops from Bosma In 1440 the lord of Zachlouma, a petty principality 
in Bosma, with good reason fearing a crusade against him and his people 
as heretics, had transferred his allegiance to Austria, and the title Duke of 
St Sava acquired for his territory the name of Herzegovina, meaning the 
Duchy {Herzog is the German word for “duke”) 

Persecution fell on Bosnia and lasted from 1443 to 1461 Emigration assumed 
such proportions that the Franciscans remonstrated with the Hungarian 
ruler against his severity Forty thousand Bosnians found 
7uf\s occupy refuge in Herzegovina Many others fled to Russia, and it is 
not impossible mat some or the strange sects round in modern 
RuSia sprang from this migration In 1463 the Bosmans turned m desperation 
to Mohammed 11 for protection Bosnia was converted into a Turkish prov- 
ince by the voluntary action of its inhabitants Most of the people embraced 
the Moslem faith, winch explains the mosques still found there and Moham- 
medan manners and customs From the date of the Turkish occupation the 
Bogomils are no longer heard of in history, but it is estimated that two thou- 
sand of these heretics are still in existence 
The present kmgdom of Yugoslavia, which is a Greater Serbia, divides a 
kindred people and language between two creeds and two alphabets A third 
Bachgroundof professed by the Bosniaks, who, while they have the 

modSn same language, are in religion Mamchaean They arc de- 

Yugoda&m scended Jhoin those Armenian colonists who, as Bogomil here- 

tic$, were so persecuted by the Latin and the Orthodox Greek Churches that 
thqr welcomed the Turks as a relief from their misfortunes, and adopted Islam, 
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The last unconquered remnant o£ Slavonic peoples in the Balkans survived 
m the gorges and fastnesses of the Country of the Black Mountain (Montene- 
gro) This was the seat of the ancient Albanian or Illyrian 
race from which the military Roman emperors of the third 
and fourth centuries had sprung The heroic ruler of Monte- 
negro- Albania was Scanderbeg, a name derived from his Turkish appellation 
Isl{ender beg He was a native Albanian who had been captured in his 
youth by the Turks and was made a Janissary when Albania was reduced to a 
Turkish province In 1443 he escaped and until his death in 1467 fought to 
liberate his country But his prodigious valor was without avail He died a 
refugee on Venetian territory 
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Chapter XXXI 


THE FRENCH PAPACY THE GREAT SCHISM HERESY AND 
THE REFORMING COUNCILS 

After the fall of Pope Boniface VIII at the beginning of the fourteenth 
century it was no longer safe for the popes to dwell in Rome The enmity 
and violence which prevailed there was too great It is not 
King Philip IV of France compelled Pope 
Clement V to remove the papal court to Avignon in 1309, 
although It IS a fact that the king profited by the change Avignon was on 
French soil, although technically speaking it was papal territory It was a 


IN AVIGNON 


1305 June 

Clement V I 

1314 April 

1316 Aug 

John XXII 

1334 Dec 

1334 Dec 

Benedict XII 

1342 Apnl 

1342 Ma,y 

Clement VI 

1352 Dec 

1352 Dec 

Innocent VI 

1362 Sept 

1362 Sept 

Urban V 

1370 Dec 

1371 Jan 

Gregory XI 

1378 March 


forfeited possession of the counts of Toulouse which, after the Albigensian 
crusade, was given to the Holy See in 1274 
Until 1378 the popes — all of them French — reigned in Avignon in a 
tra^jquillity m strange contrast to the violence which was found elsewhere in 
Europe A mild climate, a fertile soil, geographical accessibility, 
papd^^on ^ benevolent government made Avignon the most prosperous 
and happy community of the time Here the Jews too lived 
tranquilly The condition of the Jews in Avignon was happier than in any 
other part of Europe They were not annoyed by their Christian neighbors 
and the papal legislation towards them was most liberal So far as the practice 
of their religion and the management of their schools were concerned, they 
enjoyed absolute freedom; and the Jews were loyal to the papal government 
The immense ecclesiastical revenues which once had flowed to Rome now 
poured into Avignon, and were enormously increased by the 
changed conditions Just as Philip IV and Edward I in- 
vented new sorts of taxes m order to tap the augmented 
c^cmlmerce and industry of Europe, so the papacy utihzcd, its prerogative to 
^ 528 
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increase its resources Having no temporal subjects, it capitalized its ecclesi- 
astical authority Fees for the appointment of bishops and abbots greatly 
increased, and the fee-system was extended to almost every other office in the 
Church Pluralities were lucrative sources of revenue According to canon 
law a churchman could hold only one office The pope by “dispensation” 
could waive this prohibition, and since very many ecclesiastical benefices were 
richly endowed, there was an ungodly sale of pluralities The reverse of this 
abuse was papal appointment (for a price) of several persons to the same 
office, only one of whom was the actual holder, the others being merely 
titular Many a titular bishop was not even m holy orders The popes also 
enormously extended the appellate jurisdiction of the Holy See, so that 
cases which heretofore had got no further than the bishops’ courts now 
were remanded to the Ciifza, m which the fees exacted were of a staggering 
magnitude Ecclesiastical lawyers had rich pickings, the practice of church 
law was a lucrative profession The administrative system at Avignon was a 
bureaucracy, a maze of red tape and seals and fees The prodigal circulation 
of indulgences was another source of revenue All m all, the court at Avignon 
was a place of luxury and not a litde immorality, though it is to be said that 
this was probably no more excessive than in the royal courts of the time 
Nevertheless, public opinion was more shocked because clergy were supposed 
to be more moral than secular persons The popes themselves, however, may 
be exonerated from this charge They were far better men morally than some 
of their successors during the Italian Renaissance 

Contemporary ecclesiastical writers who condemned the corruption of the 
Church did not attack the office of the pope or impugn his authority or 
governing power, but protested against the corruption and 
abuses in ie papal practice If Europe had been ripe for 
revolt against Rome, the fifteenth century was as provocative 
of secession as the sixteenth century^ Except for the Wychfites and Hus- 
sites, most people of Europe wanted to get nd of papahsm, but were ^ot 
hostile to Catholicism 

If the French popes had refrained from playing politics they would have 
encountered less hostility But this they would not do They sustained the 
kings of France during the Hundred Years* War, even loaning 
them money which the faithful m England paid into the 
papal coffers Benedict XII became embroiled with the 
Emperor Ludwig IV to his own discomfiture Thus the moral, economic, and 
political grievances of Europe against the papacy augmented until m 1378 
when the Great Schism began It was precipitat^ by the accident that 
Gregory XI unexpectedly died when he was on a visit to Rome 

The condition of the Eternal City m the middle of the fourteenth century 

^ Sec Gascoigne’s Thisiohpcal ’Dicmmry^ lllustmtmg tht Cmdmm of Church 
and State (1403-58), ed Thorold Rogers (Oxford, 1881) 
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was one of anarchy The popes always had had dijficuty m restraining the 
Roman nobles In the absence of the popes, the papal vicar 
Roman anauhy almost impotent The States of the Church were invaded 

and patrimonies, towns, even provinces were seized Rome and the Campagna 
bristled with fortified strongholds Some of these were strange architectural 
improvisations The Colosseum, the arches of Titus and Severus, the theatre 
of Marcellus and other ancient imperial structures were converted into 
casdes and garrisoned with hired soldiery Rome was almost in rums 
“St Peter’s was falling to decay, St Paul’s had already for years lam on the 
ground, the Lateran had been devoured by fire in 1360 Almost all the 
basilicas and convents were deserted Swamps and rubbish took the place 
of squares and streets, where shattered towers, burnt houses, and rums of 
every kind furnished a terrible chronicle of all the wars from which the city 
had suflFered in the fourteenth century The Clergy, formerly so numerous, 
had vanished For some years the romantic Cola di Rienzi had established a 
Roman Republic, but his success degenerated into excess and “the heroic 
player m the tattered purple of antiquity” was slain in 1354 by the furious 
populace Far more effective, if less spectacular work was done by the great 
Castilian Cardinal Albornoz, who was Innocent Vi’s and Urban V’s papal 
legate in Italy for fourteen years Albornoz saved the States of the Church 
from dissolution He was soldier, statesman, and priest in one ® 

The medieval popes were never popular with the Romans, but the people 
appreciated the value of the papal office to them Rome was not a city of 
commerce or trade It lived on the business brought to it by the 
Holy Office and on the pilgrims who came in droves to 
visit the shrines there All this prosperity vanished when 
the popes removed to Avignon Accordingly when Gregory XI died m Rome 
ttie municipal officials clapped the cardinals who had accompanied him into 
prison and declared that they must elect a pope who would restore the papacy 
to Rome A mob from Trastavere, where the lower working class lived, 
invaded the residence of one of the Italian cardinals, to whom the leader said 
“Since the death of Boniface VIII France has been gorging herself with gold 
It IS time that we Romans had a chance ” The frightened cardinals were in 
a flutter of apprehension They were so divided that they could reach no 
agreement Of the sixteen cardinals, six were Italians, and only four were 
pro-French No party was strong enough to command the eleven votes 
required to elect a pope If all the French cardinals had combined together, 
they probably would have earned the election, but the Limousin cardinals 
were eager for the elevation of a native of their own province and two others 
were neutral The clamor of the people of Rome who wanted a Roman, or 


^ Gr^orovius, City of Rome m the Middle Ages, VT, n, p 437 
^ Rot an account of Albornoz see J W Thompson, Eoonomte md Socid Btstory 
of jBwrope %n the Loter Middle Ages, pp 292-94 
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at least an Italian, became so violent that the cardinals were terrified into 
a hasty election and chose the bishop of Ban, a subject of the half-French 
Angevin dynasty of Naples, who was not even a cardinal He took the 
name of Urban VI As soon as released, the frightened cardinals, except five 
who remained in Rome, fled for their lives The new pope himself remained in 
hiding for some time This election was speedily followed by the succession of 
thirteen cardinals who assembled at Anagni, and after declaring Urban VFs 
election invalid as having been under compulsion, proceeded to elect Robert 
of Geneva who took the name of Clement VII 

The religious and ecclesiastical allegiance of Europe was thus divided 
between pope and anti-pope, although which was which no one could de- 
termine One pope reigned from Rome, the other from 
Avignon Since neither pope would abdicate, the simple sola- 
tion would have been that when one of the rivals died, his 
partisans would have recognized the other as pope Instead, each party con- 
tinued to elect successors, and so the schism was prolonged for years, and 
Europe was split into two ecclesiastical obediences The reason for this un- 
fortunate result was politics The influence of Charles V of France was so 
great that he drew most o£ the Latin nations — as well as Scotland, — to the 
side of Clement VII England, since she was at war with France, adhered to 
Urban VI, as did also the Emperor Charles IV and most of the German 
princes 

Sincere Christians felt woimded in spirit and were sorely distressed over 
their salvation Which sacramental system was effective?^ For each pope 
declared the other to be anti-Christ The rival ecclesiastical 
systems, for each pope had his machine, milked the pence out 
of the pockets of the people Urban VI died at Rome in 1389 
The schism ought then to have been ended by both parties agreemg to accept 
Clement VII on condition that he transfer his residence from Avignon to 
Rome But the Roman cardinals lost no time in electing the cardinal-bishop 
of Naples as Bomface IX. Five years later the door to a settlement again 
opened when Clement VII died (1394) At the instigation of the University 
of Pans, Charles VI of France sent a message to the cardinals of Avignon 
asking them to suspend the elecuon of a new pope until some measures 
could be adopted m the interest of reunion of the Church Unfortunately, 
Peter de Iruna, Cardinal of Aragon, had already been elected Benedict XIII 
and Bomface IX faced each other as rival popes and the schism was continued. 
Boniface IX*s pontificate was one of shameless covetousness and traffic in 
cfiurch offices His succe$$or, Innocent VII, made a gesture for the termina- 
tion of the schism to Benedict XIII but neither took a step towards its 
accomplishment When Innocent died in 1406 the Roman cardinals made a 
half-hearted overture to tfie French cardinals with a view to composing the 
differences The agreement provided that the new pope should be bound to 
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resign m event of the two colleges of cardinals demanding it m order to pro- 
mote the concord of the Church On this condition Gregory XII was elected 
Savona, near Genoa, was chosen as the place for conference In 1407 the anti- 
pope (if he was anti-pope) arrived there, but Gregory XII refused to come 
By this time the deadlock had prevailed so long, and the issue was so 
intense that the University of Pans proposed that a General Council be called 
to setde it In 1409 a self-constituted synod which called itself 
^ “Council,”^ met at Pisa, declared the deposition of both 
popes and elected Alexander V, the Cardinal of Milan, who 
was an old man He died within a year, and was succeeded by John XXIII ^ 
There were now three popes, “One for each Person of the Trinity,” it was 
said by a blasphemous Italian wit The faculty of the Umversity of Pans, 
led by its noble-minded and scholarly rector, Jean Gerson, had long been 
arguing that the sole solution of the schism was for a General Council to be 
convened But who could call it? Since Gregory VIFs time only the pope 
had authority to summon a General Council But among three popes, which 
one was the pope Until that question was settled, no Council could be said 
to have legal validity This had been the defect with the “Council” of Pisa 
The Emperor Sigismund settled this trilemma by himself calling the Council, 
grounding his authority to do so on the action of Constantine who had 
called the Council of Nicaea in 325 AD It was good history and good 
ecclesiastical law before the Age of Hildebrand 
The Council of Constance (1413-17) has always been reckoned as the 
seventeenth General Council Its first act was to depose John XXIII,’ and 
Comal oj Gregory XII, who had been deposed at Pisa, abdicated There 

Constance deposes remained Benedict XIII, who refused to submit to the Coun- 


cil, but was deposed He retired to his ancestral chateau at 
Luna in Aragon and when he left Avignon he took nearly one-half of the 
rich papal library with him He died in his ninetieth year (1424) game to 
the last, still claiming to be pope and so signing his letters, and still with a 
few cardinals around him 


^ It was dubbed the “Holc-in-the-corner-Gouncil” {angulan conctlio) An owl 
got into the church where the council sat, perched on a crossbeam and hooted, 
and could not be driven out, to the merriment of wits and scoffers 
® “The new pope was an active politician of good family and long experience, a 
Neapolitan about fifty years of age with plenty of life m him yet, but a man of the 
helmet rather than the tiara Keen after money, hard, shrewd, unbending, merci- 
less, he had been a pirate m the Mediterranean ” J H Wylie, History of the Retgn 
of Henry IV, III, 392 
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Having thus cleared the boards, the Council chose the Cardinal Otto 
Colonna, great-grandson of that Sciarra Colonna who had 
conspired with Philip IV of France to pull Boniface VIII from 
the papal throne^ to be pope He took the name of Martin V 
(1417-31) With him the papacy was removed to Rome — the Rome of 
the Renaissance 

The Council of Constance next turned to the matter of heresy The corrup- 
tion of the Church, the scandalous financial practices of the papacy, the 
profligacy of the upper clergy, and the schism had so relaxed 
ecclesiastical authority and brought the whole Church into 
such disrepute that heresy raised its head amid the turmoil 
The fourteenth century was an age of intense and varied manifestations of 
religious emotionalism Not since the crusades were there so many fervid 
preachers, so many popular revivalistic movements, so many hysterical 
excesses such as the Flagellants and the Dance of Death, such earnest search- 
ing of hearts, such deep conviction of sin, of righteousness and of judgment 
It was the age of Raymond Lull and San Vincente Ferrer and St Catherine 
of Siena ^ 

Two heresies were of great importance that of Wyclif in England and 
that of John Huss m Bohemia John Wyclif, who died in 1384, was an 
Oxford man who leaped into fame in 1366 as both a religious 
and polmcal reformer His first colbsion with the papacy 
was on political and patriotic grounds The occasion was 
Urban V’s demand for the payment by England of thirty-three years’ arrears 
of the tribute to the pope promised by King John This demand from a 
French pope in the midst of England’s war with France was insufferable. 
Combined with this opposition to the papacy was a strong anti-clcncal feel- 
ing The nobles were jealous of the political influence of the bishops The 
commons demanded taxauon of church property The monastic orders were 
envied for their wealth The parish priests disliked the friars who intruded 
mto their cures The Oxford and Cambridge professors who were not mendi- 
cants were jealous of the popularity among the students of the Franciscans 
and Dominicans Finally the bishops regarded both monks and friars as 
papal garrisons m England, because they were not subject to episcopal 
junsdiction, but subject directly to the pope In 1366 Parliament repudiated 
Urban V*s claim and in the next ten years presented a series of petitions to 
the crown— legislation was still m the petitionary form — requesting dis- 
missal of the clergy from the great offices of state, protesting against papal 
exactions, demanding ngorous enforcement of the Statutes of Provisors and 
of Praemunire 

John of Gaunt, Duke of I^ncaster, put himself at the head of this movement 
of discontent, not for patriotic reasons but because of opposition t%the erf wn, 

^It would be well for the student to read about these thr^ in some encyclopedia 
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his aim being to undermine and then overthrow the Plantagenet house and 
secure the succession of the House of Lancaster He did not live to see this 
ambition realized in himself, but, as we have seen, his son succeeded m 
deposing Richard II in 1399 Wyclif was the chief spokesman for John of 
Gaunt, and by tongue and pen, especially the latter, contributed to the agita- 
tion The mendicants — the inhabitants of “Cairn’s Castle”^ were the special 
object of his invectives He was a theologian and a constitutional lawyer His 
writings were widely circulated as political pamphlets Undoubtedly the 
immunity which Wyclif enjoyed from persecution or arrest was due to the 
protecuon of John of Gaunt Wyclif was so prudent and sagacious that he 
lived to die m his bed 

In 1377 five bulls were issued from Avignon condemning Wyclif ’s teach- 
ings, but not yet accusing him of heresy 

So far Wyclif had not attacked the validity of the Catholic faith But in 1378 
he broke away from the Church on matters of doctrine and became a heretic 
It was the year when the Great Schism began 

The papal authority having been annulled by the Schism, Wyclif found 
the seat of authority m “God’s law” True Christians were all, whether 
priests or laymen, who strove to “kunne (know) and kepe 
^Gods^ilw^^ Goddis lawe” His immediate purpose was to restore the 
quality of Christian hving particularly through the ministry 
of “symple prestis,” popularly called “Lollards,” who were not responsible 
to episcopal authonty There is no doubt that the Lollard preachers con- 
tnbutcd to the agitation which found expression in the Peasants’ Revolt 
in 1381 

The official list of Lollard heresies supplies us with instructive evidence as 
to the attitude adopted by the English Church in the fourteenth century 

I. lla i heresies ffishops thought it to be heresy to believe that the Roman 

o m erestes could do Without a pope or cardinals, or that a pope 

of immoral life had no divme authority, or that scriptural authonty was 
above that of the Holy Sec The University of Oxford denounced the Lollards 
for denying that the pope could tax the Church, or grant indulgences and 
absolutions, or summon bishops to Rome, or to punish them by sentences 
of excommuracation 

Wychf held that Church and state are independent, that each is supreme 
in Its sphere, and the Church had no right to lord it over the state The 
Bible was the fundamental source of the Church There was no warrant for 
the doctnne of the Petrine supremacy in the New Testament Canon law and 
tradition were without authority. For use by his Lollard preachers and in 
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order to make the Bible an open book to the people, Wychf translated the 
Vulgate into English His language is o£ rugged simplicity, homely and 
uncouth, but a monument of medieval English prose as Chaucer is of Eng- 
lish poetry of the same time In character Wychf ivas hot-tempeied, impatient 
of contradiction, prone to argument, crabbed, irascible, intolerant, obstinate 
He anucipated most of the extreme characteristics which characterized fanati- 
cal Puritans in the seventeenth century 

Wychf s teachings spread to Bohemia, but not elsewhere on the continent, 
through the connection between England and Bohemia established when 
Richard II married a Bohemian princess Then embassies 

■fit TT ^tTT HtiSS ttl SOflCttitCl 

passed back and forth John Huss, rector of the University 
of Prague, which the Emperor Charles IV had established in 1348, was 
inspired by Wyclif’s writings and preached his theological and political 
doctrines He added only one new demand to Wyclif’s teachings — that the 
laity should have the right to partake of the wine of the communion service, 
and not the wafer only This was known as the Utraquist doctrine, or com- 
munion in each (wier^zie-each) element of the Mass As in England, political 
and social conditions made the Hussite doctrines popular The government of 
Bohemia was German, the upper classes were German, gild monopoly pre- 
vailed m industry with its concomitant of economic resentment The weavers 
especially were violent agitators 

When the Council of Constance met, Wvchf was dead, Henry IV had 
suppressed the Lollards, and elsewhere heretics were burned But the Hussite 
movement was alive in Bohemia and the Emperor Sigismund 
was anxious to have his turbulent subjects brought to book 
Unlike Charles V, who kept the word of the safe-conduct 
which he gave to Luther in 1521, Sigismund broke his promised word to pro- 
tect John Huss from violence The Bohemian reformer was tried by the Coun- 
cil after long and cruel imprisonment and burned alive, along with his 
disciple, Jerome of Prague A portion of Wychfs tombstone and Huss’s 
memory are still venerated m Bohemia 

The martyrdom of Huss threw Bohemia into the flame of civil war The 
Bohemian people found a leader of military genius in Ziska, who invented 
a new system of tactics This was the Wagenburg (Wagon- 
burg) or Laager (m Czech it was called a Gulaigorod or 
Moving Town) Ziska adopted ^e practice of enclosing the 
army's baggage in a circle of wagons, but made the Laager a moving one 
instead of an encampment only, as it had previously been* The wagons ^^'ere 
protected by huge shields afSxed to the sides When at rest, the horses were 
enclosed m this kraal, munitions and food were in the y^agons Ziska made 
astonishing raids into Bavaria, Silesia, and Hungary The emperor’s lands 
were nowhere safe The weapons of these troops, most of them pea^ts, 
were pikes, halberds, and war-flails Clumsy cannon were used later.^^e 
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Hussite War continued until 1436 when Sigismund, in the year before he 
died, at last made peace, redressed some of the worst grievances in Bohemia 
and, with the consent of the Church, permitted the administration of the 
sacrament of communion in both kinds This Utraquist settlement lasted 
unul the Thirty 1 ears’ War (1618) Indeed, it was the abrogation of this 
religious right by the emperor that precipitated that long conflict 
The Council of Constance closed the Schism, it “scotched’* but it did not 
permanently suppress heresy, it failed to reform abuses in the Church The 
failure to reform the Church in the fifteenth century was, 
Reform chuich primary cause of the Reformation in the sixteenth 

century All the prosecutions for heresy after 1416 (Jerome 
of Prague) of which there is record, ended in recantation 
Something remains to be said about the form of organization of the 
Council of Constance and the way in which business was despatched The 
Oigafit^attonof Coustance were grouped according to “nations” 

Comal of after the manner of the universities at that time — Italians, 

Constance French, Spanish, German, and English An odd dispute arose 

whether the English were entided to recognition as a “nation** and vote in 
the Council The question was raised by Cardinal Pierre d’Ailly, Bishop of 
Cambrai, who thought it for the interest and honor of France to disparage 
England It was unjust, he argued, that England should vote as a separate 
nation equal to France and Italy and Spam and Germany, for England was 
merely a “branch” of Germany Moreover, France greatly excelled England 
m size, in number of provinces, archbishoprics, bishoprics, universities and 
monastic and collegiate foundations It was contrary to justice that so small 
a part of Christendom should have a voice equal to that of France, much 
less to Germany, Italy and Spain The English earned their point, however, 
having the influence of the emperor on their side Hallam, Bishop of Salis- 
bury, made the clinching argument that Britain had been Christianized by 
Joseph of Anmathea, an argument so venerate that it silenced all opposi- 
tiori ^ The bishop must have been familiar with the legend of the Holy Grail 
The number of the Italian clergy was so great that, to nullify their pre- 
ponderance, voting was done by “nations ’* As to procedure in the Council, 
business was done m committees, or ‘deputations,’* as other 
parliamentary bodies then did, and still do The Council was 
presided over by a “speake^ of the house,” who was not so 
called, but actually was such an officer In fact, the Council of Constance was 
an i&ternational parliament,^ for there were laymen who were ambassadors 
of their governments, in it, side by side with the clergy 
The mole mattey of church r^orm was shelved in subsequent councils 
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After the restoration of the papacy to Rome, Pope Martin V and his successors 
labored to recover all the temporal and spiritual power which papacy 
the papacy had lost since the fall of Boniface VIII The faiUtojcform 
Councils which met in the fifteenth century, at Pavia, Siena, 

Basel, were instruments of the popes For the preponderance of Italians in 
these Councils was secured by the abolition of the former practice of votjiig 
by ‘nations,” and counting the votes individually {par tSte), or “by noses ” 
In the fifteenth century the papacy, as never before, became an Italian institu- 
tion There had been Italian and French and German popes — and even one 
English pope But every pope, except one, since H15 has been an Italian 
The papacy became an Italian monarchy, trying to convert Italy into a papal 
kingdom and at the same time to direct, if not immediately |;overn, a declin- 
ing umversal system The popes waged war, had their own ambassadors 
abroad at foreign courts and at peace congresses, abused their spiritual 
authority for base and worldly ends 

There were sincere Christians and honest reformers m every generation in 
the fifteenth century, cardinals like Nicholas of Cusa and preachers such as 
Wessel Gansfort But there was no reformation movement Neither Wyclif 
nor Huss had any influence upon the sixteenth century Reformation To use 
a vernacular phrase The German Reformation “started from scratch ” It is 
a mistake to link the so-called Pre-Reformation with the Reformation 
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THE COUNCm OF CONSTANCE (1414-17) DEPOSED JOHN XXIII, 
INDUCED GREGORY XII TO RESIGN, AND ELECTED 

1417 No\ i Martin V I 1431 Feb || 1605 April I Leo XI I 1605 April 


1431 March Eugemus IV 1447 Feb 

1447 March Nicholas V 1455 March 
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Chapter XXXII 


THE RENAISSANCE 

The Renaissance — and it was not wholly an Italian movement — was a 
transition epoch, for it was both the end of the Middle Ages apd the be-^ 
ginning of modern times It was at once an epilogue and a j^g^atssance 
prologue At the end of the Middle Ages life and thought atransiuon 
had become so rich m variety and content that it could no 
longer flow in the old channels The Renaissance cannot be sharply bracketed 
between two terminal dates but broadly speaki^, it may be said to have 
included the fourteenth, fifteenth and early sixteentk centuripis The fall of 
the medieval papacy m 1303, the sack of Rome in 1527, or the extinction of 
the liberty of Florence in 1530 — if dates be required — may be taken as the 
temporal limits of the Renaissance 

Two cautions must be given at the outset in the use of the word “Renais- 
sance ” In the first place, the word is an unfortunate one, for it was corned to 
characterize only one phase of the epoch, viz the rebirth of 
interest m ancient Roman and Greek litersfAire and art, for 
which the proper term is the “revival of classical leaammg ” 

, The traditional view of the Renaissance portrayed it as a sudden outflowenng 
of thought^ a sudden awakening of art, a sudden shining light thrown upon 
the darkness of the Middle Ages This is a myth There Avas no suspension of 
intellectual life m the Middle Ages 

We must look backward into the twelfth and thirteenth centuries for fte 
changes which paved the way for the Renaissance Tli^se have been de&riSed 
in previous ^pters and need only summarized here , 

They were^e great development of commerce, trade, ^ and 
industry, ^^(e rise of the towns and the formation of the hour- ^ 
geoisie, first in Italy and later m Flanders, Germany, prance, and,. England, 
the mcreasing secularization qf Europe, eg, the spreld'^of Roman law to the 
detriment of bodi ecclesiastical^and feudal law^Ae revolution in education 
wrought by^e nse of ibe universities; the prevalence of a secular literature 
wntten in the vernacillar, whether Italian, FrencA German, Englilh or 
Spaiush instead of in Latin, which for centuries h^ been the sole htcrary 
language, just as the sole literature was clerical m spmt and contem, 

A Fundamentally the Renaissance was a bc^^is movement It was miti|fed 
and sustained by townsmen long before the aergy md nobles became inter- 
ested in It Thirexphtim why it ongmated m Itnly ^instead of in France, 
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Italy \vas a land of free cities, whose number, population, and wealth bred 
a strong, numerous, and rich bourgeois class The free ernes were in the hands 
Renaissance merchant class, or patriciate Thus the cities were 

a Bourgeois democratic when contrasted with the previous feudal or clerical 

motement regime, but not democratic in a larger sense For the com- 

mon people m the towns, small traders, artisans, craftsmen, etc were in- 
eligible to municipal offices and deprived of the suffrage The great merchants 
were organized in gilds rich capitalistic corporations which “ran” the local 
government, controlled prices, regulated wages, hours of work, etc Ac- 
cordingly, nearly every Italian city was torn by political, class, and economic 
strife between the patriciate and the common people 
During this stormy period many of the cities of Italy ran the gamut of 


political change from aristocracy through oligarchy to democracy Only 
Venice, a rich commercjal and naval power, whose wealth was drawn from 
the Levant and the island^ of the Aegean and Mediterranean which still re- 
mained to her^s spoil of the Byzantine Empire in 1204, preserved her stability 
through the dommation of a rich oligarchy of merchant nobles It would be 


an error, however, to criticize these furbulent towns, even though they failed 
to preserve their liberties For it is to be remembered that their inhabitants 


were but a few generations removed from medieval serfdom, and that the 
experiment of self-government was entirely new to them Trial and error was 
the only method to solve the problem created by the necessity of moderniz- 
ing the legacy of the Middle Ages and establishing new institutions adapted 
to new conditions 4 


In the fourteenth century independent town government broke down al- 
most everywhere, and the towns passed under the despotism of som^ politically 
strong adventurer, who constituted a new type of ducal author- 
i^ommtn ^ijoUy different from that of the feudal age Thus arose 

^ the Visconti (1277-1450) and later the ^oiza (1450-1499) 

mMilIn, the Media in^lorence, the Este in Ferrara, the Malatesta in Rimini, 
the Gonzaga in Mantua, the Bentqj[ogh in Bologna, the Baghoni in Perugia 
Sometimes th® despot might be a local magistrate who seized the power, 
sometimes the head of a local family of mflucnce and affluence Many despots 
Were solders of for^iu {condQttiere')^ captams of companies of hired mer- 
cenaries who sold thaf mihtary service to so'me town m territorial or com- 
mercial rivalry with a nagl|bonng town, ai^ afterwards seized the govern- 
ment All pretended to a ducal tide and cotwertc4(|he territory»which they 
juledmnto duchies In ^s vsray Mitani became the most powerful duchy m the 
J^rence the strongest duchy m caitral Italy Only Vemce and (?enoa 
rejmaiiMS’reptiUics Ii^Florenti^ paifeciilarly gifted people rose to such a 
anti ^hibife^ suiSi of gemus th?tt dus city must be regarded 

Dimiarvso«rcS^mo d«aii^ 
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spiritual head o£ the Church as well as a territorial prince in central Italy, 

administering justice, coming money, making war upon his 

neighbors, precisely like the other great Italian nobles The 

only difference between him and the others as a ruler was 

that he could not establish an hereditary dynasty in the duchy of Rome 

since he was a priest who was elected to the papal office by the college of 

cardinals 

It would be tedious and unnecessary to relate the political and military 
history of these Renaissance principalities It is a tangled skein of court 
intrigue, secret diplomacy, onerous taxation, warfare, con- 
quest or defeat, relieved in intervals of peace by Gargantuan 
banqueting, gorgeous pageantry, sumptuous revels, and stag- 
gering indulgence The better side of this life is found in promotion of cul- 
ture by these great princes For cruel and worldly though they were, some 
of them were cultivated men genuinely interested M^iiterature, art, and archi- 
tecture, and even those who were not, pretended to be so for'reasons of ambi- 
tion and display It was the fashion for these great princes to collect “tame” 
scholars, artists, writers, for the ornament of their courts ^ 

The first sponsors of the Renaissance had been those rich merchants and 
bankers who erected palatial homes which they lavishly decorated and 
adorned and where they kept sumptuous court They gave 
employment to architects, sculptors, pamfers, poets, musi- 
cians, as well as haberdashers, milliners, merchants, crafts- 
men, gardeners, and a vast retinue of servants As the 'princely government 
of the despots rested upon this bourgeoisie, rich and poor, and the commer- 
cial and industrial prosperity of Italy in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies was enormous, this promotion of art and htcratur^ passed into a system 
of patronage, a practice which had both its advantages and disadvantages 
For while it proni;)t£d art and literature by supportuig artists and authl^fs 
and musicians, it also led to flattery and servihty 'fiie high quahty of the 
literature and art of the Rensussance epoch, however, is universally recog- 
nized I 

Portraiture was altnost an evocation from the patronage of art by the 
Renaissance Princes, popes, cardmals, nch merchants all wanted to have 
their portraits painted But the eveflunon of portrliture in 
Italy was different frtan its dev^pment m nord^tn Europe 
In the North the art 'fef portraiture originated ii| the illummation of 
maausaipts and was a perfect medieval *exprcssioiv In Italy its primary 
amree was the commemorative medal, which si^ the fashion for sculptured 
profile portraits in bw rehef, froth ^vhich the step was made to portrait- 
pamtmg, '** * 

The most sign^hant fimture of »tli|^Renaissance was the new oudook on 
He, Medieval society was relatively homogeneous, each individual Hing 
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Within his own class or status Society in the Renaissance was infinitely 
diverse in its composition and the dividing lines between classes were not 
so fixed as in medieval society Moreover, in the Middle Ages 
men were sensitively aware of their membership, so to say, ^^Hatssance 
m a group, whether that group was a people, a class, or 
a gild In the Renaissance, with the decline of feudalism, the rise of towns, 
and the lessening of ecclesiastical authority, the former combinations and 
social units lost their force and individualism emerged The medieval 
chrysalis burst and gave birth to a new sort of man, self-conscious not group- 
conscious, with a sense of personality detached from previous associations, 
free from the inhibitions and traditions of the past — in a word an intellec- 
tual and spiritual individual, unreceptive of authority, making his own stand- ’ 
ards, thinking as he pleased and what he pleased, objective in his outlook on^ 
life, realisuc instead of idealistic in his philosophy, secular-minded, not 
religious-minded 

The very principle of despotism was a violent and exaggerated form of 
individuality The frequent party changes or revolutionary outbreaks also 
gave opportunity for individual initiative, and where the 
government was so firmly established that opposition to it 
was dangerous or impossible, the political impotence did not prevent vigor- 
ous expression in other fields of activity The large number of names of promi- 
nent persons which historians of the Renaissance mention indicate this expres- 
sion of individualism, and the many biographies of famous personages which 
were then written are evidence of it Again, the cosmopolitanism, at least of 
the flite of society is an evidence of a high stage of individualism The uni- 
versahty of the spirit and culture of the Renaissance made men feel at home 
almost everywhere, no matter whether they were merchants or artisans, 
artists or men of letters, burgher or noble, layman or secular 

The new appreciation of nature, too, mmistered to this feeling of detach- 
ment and self-dignity When Dante was exiled, much as he loved Florence 
and his beloved Church of St John, he could exclaim ”What 
does It matter? Cannot I everywhere see the light of the sun 
and the stars? Bread will not fail me ” Here is an apprecia- 
tion of the universahty and beauty of nature, and'^he universality of the 
culture of Italy in the fourteenth century A person of mind and feeling could 
live as and where hfe pleased 

Although religious motives played a part m the Renaissance, they were 
not a determining rflctor; indeed, Itahan humanism was charactenzed by 
a more or less marked ahenation from religion From the ♦ 
ume of the last Hohenstaufen, Frcdenck 11 and Manfred, a 
strong tendency towards rationalism prevailed in Florence 
which sometimes went as far as a&eism One of Boccarao’s charaders in 
the Demmeron is made to argue that there is no God 
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There is a noble word which is used to characterize the culture of the 
Renaissance It is humanismj derived from the Latin ho 7 no hnmamtas A 
humanist is one who is interested in and to some extent has 
Humanism mastered the elements of the culture of his age The Middle 

Ages had been dominated by the principle of authority and a unified intellec- 
tual, philosophical, and religious system But when scholasticism admitted 
the element of reason {ratio) as a determinant of thought, the door was 
opened to a world of new ideas Henceforth reason as a source of knowledge 
’ advanced rapidly and ultimately dared to claim superiority over faith 

The knowledge of ancient Roman literature was widely diffused in Flor- 
ence towards the end of the thirteenth century Giovanni Viliam, the first 
eminent Florentine historian, was acquainted with Sallust, 
Classic literature Vergil, Lucan, and on one of his business trips in France 

he visited the site of Alesia where Caesar had overthrown the Gauls One 
of the priors }p. 1311 was reprimanded because he read Latin classical litera- 
ture so constantly that he neglected the public business Dante relates that 
women in the twelfth century, while spinning, told tales of Troy and ancient 
Rome As early as the ninth century ancient classical names such as Caesar, 
Nero, Brutus, and Domman appear m baptismal registers 
The earhest humanists were Petrarch (1304-1374), the first modern poet, 
Boccaccio (1313-1375), the first modern novelist, and Giotto (1266-1377), the 
jp ^ ^ ^ fi^st modern painter Petrarch was the “mormng-star” of the 

^ ^ Renaissance His literary reputation rests upon his sonnets, 

exquisite in sentiment and felicitous in language He was equally distin- 
guished as a classical scholar Indeed, he may be said to have initiated the 
classical revival and established the New Learning He passionately searched 
for classical manuscripts, his greatest find being Cicero’s Letters, and care- 
fully edited the texts of many ancient Latin authors The breath of the 
Revival of Learning is exhaled from his famous Letters to Classical Authors 
Petrarch’s influence upon education was great He condemned the use of 
theological and scholastic matter in the schools and the abuse of dialectics and 
labored to base education upon the classics The fruit of this movement 
which was taken up by others, notably by Vittormo da Feltre (1378-1446), 
was the creation in thffRenaissance of the long-established classical curricu- 
lum, which was not materially changed until the late decades of the past 
century * 

Petrarch’s admirer Boccaccio, who had sent the poet a transcript of Dante’s 
immortal trilogy, together with some works of Ciccr#and Varro, and thus 
Btf^eaccto^ ♦ estabhslied one of the most famous literary friendships of 
t history, equalled his master in enthusiasm for the ancient 
literature and culture^ fa m was not a mm d His own 

pktys of Terence ^ still pr^arved in I^lorence, he discovered lost 
several Rotean author aftCtspfecially admired Livy and Tacitus, 
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the greatest ancient Roman historians Boccaccio was the first humanist 
familiar with the latter, and the famous manuscript of Tacitus’s Htstones 
and the latter part of the Annals^ a unique example, now in the Medicean 
Library at Florence, were found by him in the half-ruined monastery of 
Monte Cassmo The sloth and indifference to learning of monasticism in 
the later Middle Ages is exemplified by Boccaccio’s experience there It is 
related by his pupil Benvenuto 

“Being eager to see the library which he had heard was very noble, he 
humbly besought one of the monks to do him the favor of opening it 
Pointing to a lofty staircase the monk answered stiffly ‘Go up, it is already 
open ’ Boccaccio mounted the stairway with delight to find this treasure 
house of learning destitute of any door or any kind of lock, grass was 
growing on the window-siIls and dust lay thick upon the books and book 
shelves Turning over the manuscripts, he found many rare and ancient 
works, with whole sheets torn out or with the margins ruthlessly chpped ” 

Boccaccio has the further eminence of having been the first modern man 
in western Europe who knew Greek, and thus became the father of the 
Hellenistic Renaissance He learned Greek from a Byzantine scholar who 
had come to Venice from Constantinople — the commercial and cultural 
relations between these two great cities were old and intimate — about 1360 
Boccaccio at once invited him to Florence where he dwelt for three years 
m his house, teaching him the Greek language and translating Homer into 
Latin 

But Boccaccio’s chief title to fame rests upon his prose stories m the im- 
mortal Decameron, or Ten Days, a collection of a hundred tales written 
between 1349-1353 It is the earliest modern fiction Some of 
these tales hark back to classical times, some are of oriental 
origin, Syrian, and Hindu, which probably first came into the West during 
the crusades, some have a distinctly medieval tinge. But all are told with 
astonishing vivacity Although some of the tales will hardly bear repeating 
today because of their salaciousness, they have an historical value as realistic 
reflecti ons aLshc manners and spirit of the age Chaucer and Shakespeare, 
and even Browning and Tennyson, drew upon the Decameron for thejmes 
and plots. The persons in these talcs represent a cross-section of Florentine 
society in the fourteenth century — priest and noble, merchant and peasant, 
soldiers and ruffian^ ladies and harlots The tales themselves are now comic 
and ifow tragic, and wit, humor, satire abound in them The frame-work 
m which they are set is an ingenious one, and shows Boccaccio*s ]|reat art 
as a story-teller^.A merry group of young men and women are replesented 
as having fled from the plague m Florence — the Black Death in 1349 — to 
the country villa of one of the number, where for ten days they b^uile tlHir 
time by tellmg stories, ten each day; Boccaccio was too consummate a lit- 
erary artist to make a direct causal connection between the plague and the 
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enchantment of his stones Yet the wonderfully dramauc and subtle asso- 
ciation of the horror of the plague with beaut) in the introduction is unmis- 
takable The effectiveness is ail the greater because of the very absence of 
explicit statement In the stories themselves the immoral, or rather unmoral 
conduct of the characters arises from their intelligence, they act as they do 
and say what they say because they are types of the Renaissance It is curious 
that the first three stories of the first day should take a fling at the Catholic 
Church not in the matter of its doctrines but in the matter of its pracuces 
These are the tales of the wicked Chapelet who succeeded in getting himself 
reverenced as a saint, the story of the Jew who was converted to Christianity 
by seeing the corruption of Rome because a religion which could survive 
such corruption must be from God, and the equally famous story of the 
three rings 

Another important type of prose literature during the Renaissance was 
history The old medieval annals and chronicles, which had been the domi- 
nant form of historical narration for eight centuries (400- 
Wntmgo iistoiy Waned by the fourteenth century The rise of the 

towns, the development of the bourgeoisie, the decline of ecclesiastical author- 
ity, the increasing secularization of Europe, gave rise to city chronicles which 
stre^ssed secular interests, were written m the vernacula^^ instead of in priests’ 
Latin, and were modern both in form and spirit Florence was as supreme 
in the writing of history as she was in poetry, fiction, and the arts The line 
of bstorians begins with Giovanni Villani, who died during the Great 
Plague (1348), and ends with Guicchiardini in 1540 In these two centuries 
Florence alone produced twelve historians of eminence and at least two — ► 
I^chiavelh and Guicchiardini — who approached genius Statis tical science 
may be said to have originated in Florence and Venice The histories of 
the Renaissance abound with information in regard to populauon, revenue, 
taxation, commerce and trade, markets, banking, public improvements, 
salaries, wages, prices, hygiene, etc For the first half of the sixteenth century 
no state in Europe possesses a document equal to the magnificent account of 
Florence by Varchi Machiavelli (died 1527) traced the operations of political 
farces with a masterly hanST m his History of Florence His Pnnee, one 
of the greatest treatises on government^ analyzes and interprets fiSToilight- 
ened absolutism, prevailing about 1500, primarily in Italy but to some degree 
also m the great monarchies of France and Spam, and hfs Discourse on Uvy 
IS a penetrating series of essays on the theory and nature of government 
Gmcchiardim (died 1540) was the author of a Htsmy of Florence and a 
f History of Italy, The latter is a history of Italy in its relations to Europe at 
krge, and the first work of that nature Ouicchiardim broke with localism 
adi piarticidarism and had the universal view 
Somn^writers wrote in Itdian and others in Latin This is an evidence of 
of (hmmmu greatest histor lans, however, wrote m the 
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native tongue and thereby contributed a magnificent prose to the body of 
Italian literature Another evidence of the influence of antiquity upon the 
form of historical writing was the habit of dividing an his- of 

torical work into portions of ten books in each in imitation classmsm on 
of Livy’s “decades” Even more important was the influ- 
ence of Polybius, the ancient Greek historian, upon the political thinking 
and historical evidence regarded as significant by historians of the age hi ‘ 
Petrarch created modern poetry and Boccaccio created modern fiction, so 
these historians of the Renaissance created modern historical writing 
A subordinate but important type of historiography is found in the many 
biographies of the Renaissance, sometimes a senes of them like Platina’s 
hives of the Popes In part this vogue was an expression of 
th^jindzYiduality of the Renaissance It was an age of strong ^ 

men In part it was an imitation of antiquity For in the late Greek and 
imperial Roman period biography was a widespread type of literature Sue- 
tonius’s Lives of the First T welve Roman Emperors, and Plutarch’s Ltves were 
the models Much “occasional” poetry was composed under the hterarv 
patronage which prevailed, and many works on archaeology and antiquities 
were written by sedulous students The hterature of the Italian Renaissance 
was altogether voluminous and varied 
We now turn to a consideration of pamti|ig, sculpture, and architecture in 
the Renaissance In the Middle Ages these arts were wholly employed for 
the Church, and the subjects were of a religious and devo<» 
tional^nature The Romanesque and Gothic art of the feudal 
age inclined to pass away along with the umversal change which character- 
ized Europe at the end of the thirteenth century The first signs of the 
awakening were crude attempts at nature study in faces, motions, and drapery 
The first great modern pamter — indeed a genius — was the Florentme 
Giotto (1276-*1337), who was also a great intellect and inventor. He used 
the traditional fresco technique, i e , applying the hquid colors to a plastered 
surface while it was still wet Unless the wall were exposed to the weather, 
as m the case of cloisters and colonnades, such a paintmg would last as long 
as the wall Unfortunately many of Giotto*s pictures were in the open air and 
so have been badly damaged or ruined Giotto painted frescoes illustrating 
New Testament hves and lives of saints with a masterful simplicity which 
has never been surpassed One not only sees, one feels the faces and knows 
the character of the subject; and these effects were secured in spite of Giotto’s 
inability to handle perspecitve or to represent landscape well Classical 
influence in him is found m the fijpres of the soldiers stationed to guard the 
sepulchre after the crudfixion, vmich are manifestly modelled according to 
ancient Roman sculpture Giotto founded the Florentine School of Painters 
under whom “Byzantinism,” with its heaviness and moroseneSs of s]pmt 
disappeared (the last representative of this style had hem Cimabuc [1240- 
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1302^]), and nature study, portraits, and knowledge of form introduced a 
new style, new methods, and new themes 
But Siena also shares m the honor of emancipating Italian painting from 
slavery to Byzantine tradition In 1311 Duccio di Buoninsegna completed his 
altar-piece for the cathedral of Siena, a holiday was declared 
tenaari picture paraded through the streets, while the people 

fell on their knees and the church bells rang in jubilation This work, with 
that of Giotto, marked both the end of Byzantine influence and the begin- 
ning of an authentic Christian art in the West^ The long and famous line 
oFthe Plore'ntine painters includes Masaccio (1401-1428), Verrocchio (1435- 
1498), Ghirlandajo (1449-1494), Botticelli (1446-1510), and culminates in 
' I^onardo da Vmci (1452-1519) and Michelangelo (1475-1564) 

Although less than fifty miles distant from Florence, Siena became the 
seat of a school of art which was of a very different nature Neither the 
revival of antiquity nor the new interest in nature influenced it Florentine 
art was robust and technically skilled in drawing Siena’s art was graceful, 
wistful, almost pathetic, intensely religious in the emotional sense of that 
word Many Sienese pictures seem hke large and telliant manuscripts The 
greatest representative of the Sienese school was Fra Angelico (1387-1455) , 
after him painting degenerated into excessive sentimentality 
The medieval religious tradition continued long m Umbria, and a talented 
group of artists was found at Perugia in the fifteenth century, they were 


Vemgino at t 


attracted by the loveliness of the landscape — gently rolling 
hills, charming little valleys, and clear air Florence influ- 


enced Umbrian art in technique, Siena in sentiment Perugmo (1446-1524) 
originated the "Terugino type” — the sweet but shghtly melancholy faces, 


the local landscape which made him paint friendly trees, and the golden 
brown atmosphere hanging over the hills Perugmo was the master of 
Raphael (1488-1520), whose pictures have an unrivalled sense of balance 
and proportitin, suave Imes, gem-hke coloring, and serenity Umbrian senti- 
ment and Ferrara (Mantegna [1431-1506]) method influenced the school of 
Bologna Exceedingly interesting is the Paduan-Ferrara school The Univer- 
sity of Padua was the leadmg medical school of the age and the union of 
classical and anatomical studies gave Paduan art a statuesque characteristic 
which m the early work of the school was sometimes hard, stringy, and 
anatomical 


We are now approaching the time of the High Renaissance, but before 
passmg on we must consider some of the impirtant changes which Italian 


painting had experiencec^ Techmcal improvement as ;n 
nature tn&n drawing, brush-work, an<rperspectxve has been mentioned 
^i^cant was the mtroduction of landscape and a feeling for nature, 
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the decline of religious sentiment manifested in the conventionalization of 
medieval subjects, the vogue for portraiture, the triumph of Hellenism, the 
influence of paganism The work of Fra Bartolommeo (1475-1517) exem- 
plifies this struggle between religion and nature, devotionalism and pagan- 
ism The genius of Raphael harmonized these variant and sometimes 
antagonistic elements, an3Tt is perhaps because of this that his pictures 
are admired most of all, even though the observer may be unable to explain 
exactly why he prefers Raphael to any other painter of the Renaissance 

Most of the painters by the first quarter of the fifteenth century yielded to 
the tendency of the age In Andrea del Sarto (1486-1531), called “the fault- 
"■less painter,” there is little religious feeling though he depicted 
religious subjects^ He did not look deeply enough, and 
although skilled in technical excellence and the best painter 
and colorist of all the Florentines, there is nevertheless something lacking m 
him In Correggio (1494-1534), the Faun of the Renaissance, we see the con- 
summation of the nature motif, his religious or classical subjects were 
merely an excuse for the painter to picture exuberance of spirits and the 
beauty of material life He painted a picture just to show a scheme of light 
and shade shot through with color In Correggio one sees the beginning of 
“art for art’s sake ” 

Two great artists, each a vigorous personality in this age of transition, 
exhibited an independence which was genius These were Leonardo da 
Vmci (1452-1519) and Michelangelo (1475-1564) Leonardo , , „ 
was oi^Le of the worlds great figures, — painter, architect, 
sculptor, engineer, inventor, scientist, and one might add, psychologist and 
philosopher Though Florentine by birth, his life was spent in the service 
of the Sforza dukes of Milan until the French conquest of the Milanese, 
when he entered the service of Francis I in whose arms he expired Leonardo 
spent his hfe in seeking the hidden and striving for the unattainable He 
had strong esthetic sense and remarkable technique, yet there is an elusive 
characteristic about all his paintings, a sort of wizardry or mystery which 
defies analysis or definition, but which one nevertheless feels Perhaps it 
may best be termed “psychology” The famous Mona Lisa is the most 
striking example of this quality, but it appears also in Leonardo's Head 
of Cfirist* Leonardo was, perhaps, too pronoimcedly intellectual The faces 
m his portraits show exclusively refinement, tenderness, culture, and subtle 
thought 

Michelangelo was a man different mould and different personality oe 
had a rugged mdividuahty and a grand style with themes of grari- 

deur Techmcally he was^a great draughtsman and a sculptor, ^ . 

as the great Sistine frescoes show He was an Hebraist, not 
an Hellenist His subjects are taken preferably from the Old Testament, not 

^ Read Browning’s poem on Andrea del Serto 
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the New He was interested m portraying the Hebrew prophets and the 
figures of classical mythology, like the sibyls When he dealt with Christian- 
ity he did so theologically, not devotionally, see, for example, his terrible 
picture of the Last Judgment 

The reader who has come so far may have wondered when Venetian art 
would be mentioned The reason is that the Venetian school was the last 
to emerge Hardly an artist m it painted before 1500 The 
founder of the school was Giovanni Bellini, who died in 
1516 The Renaissance m Venice differed greatly from the movement else- 
where m Italy The Venetians were not humanists or scholars like the Flor- 
entines, but a matenahstic, splendor-loving people The long commercial 
relations with the Byzantine Empire and Egypt not only enormously 
enriched Venice, it profoundly influenced her civilization and necessitated 
a rich luxurious art to correspond Xhc-^colgy jinstmct m Venetian art, which 
was derived from Byzantium, is its most pronounced characteristic Color 
was the significant expression, compared with which line and form were 
almost negligible Color was to be seen on walls and in buildings, m mosaics, 
decoration, the skies above and the waters around Venice The introduction 
of oil mediums accentuated this richness of color Another Venetian painter 
was Carpaccio (died 1522), who was fond of oriental and chivalnc sub- 
jects, and even invested his pictures of saints with realism, e g , those of St 
Ursula and St George 

The Venetians took their religion lightly There is nothing of the intense 
emotionalism, nothing of the devotion and spirituality found in Sienese and 
Florentine art Religious subjects continued to be painted, 
but the religious spirit was gone, and m Veneuan art sensu- 
ousness finally triumphed over everything else save color 
Artists of this nature were Giorgone (1478-1511), Tintoretto (1518-1592), 
Paolo Veronese (1528-1588), and above all, Titian (1477-1576) Tintoretto 
was famous for his rapid work, furious style, and technical powers, Veronese 
was the culminating point of Venetian art as color and decoration, Titian 
was the greatest colorist the world has ever known He was the last and 
greatest among Venetian painters When he died the Renaissance every- 
wheft In Italy was m a state of decadence Two important cities m Italy 
were not influenced by the Renaissance spirit Neither literature nor art, 
neither humanism nor the classical revival affected Genoa and Naples No 
important author or scholar or painter or sculptor is to be found m either 
of them- 

It has been said that as sculpture was t^ie principal medium of art among 
the Greeks, so painting was the chief form of art expression durmg the 
, Renaissance. This merely means that m the Renaissance 
there were fewer sculptors than pail&rs. In sculpture the 
mSest e*vitfcnce Madia (^led 128?) reliefs m the baptistery 


Nettfre of 
Venetian art 
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at Pisa depicting scenes in the life of Jesus Pisano’s models were some remains 
of Roman sculpture found in Tuscany, notably a bacchic vase, and some 
ancient sarcophagi m Pisa, the reliefs of which he imitated His son and 
two of his pupils carried on his work The greatest sculptors of the fif- 
teenth century were Ghiberti (1378-1455) and Donatello (1386-1466) 
Ghiberti’s door of the baptistery of Florence is famous, it is a picture in 
bronze, for the figures are grouped as in a paintmg and placed in a land- 
scape copied from nature Donatello’s close study of anatomy in the medical 
school of Padua is faithfully reflected in the figures he executed, he exerted 
a great influence upon Italian sculpture and is justly regarded as the pre- 
cursor of Michelangelo Equally famous as painter and sculptor was Aniea 
Vcrrpcch^ (1435-1488), the master of Perugmo, Leonardo da Vmci and 
Lorenzo di Credi, his equestrian statue of Colleone, the famous military 
captain of Venice, which he nmde for the republic, is perhaps the most mag- 
nificent equestrian statue m the world At no other time, and nowhere else 
do we know of so many marvellous figures of men on horseback These 
sculptors excelled m bronze and marble Lucca della Robbia (1400-1482) 
gave his name to glazed reliefs m terra-cotta exquisitely depicting angels, 
saints, and especially children His “babies” are among examples of the most 
cherished art in the world 

Architecture was another important manifestation of the Renaissance In 
character it exhibits a return to Roman — not Greek — antiquity, that is to 
column and lintel and arch, though it must be remembered 
that Roman architecture was deeply indebted to the three ^ 
classical types of architecture Dome, Ionic, Corinthian, and that only the 
arch and the dome were peculiarly Roman It is strange that an architecture 
so beautiful as the Romanesque and the Gothic could have become ou^ 
moded, but the clustered pier, pointed arch, ribbed vaulung, piercing spires 
vanished away with the waning of the Middle Ages The cathedral of Milan 
IS unique m being the only structure of Gothic form erected in all Italy 
during the Renaissance, and even it is not “pure” Gothic 
I It IS significant of the secular spirit of the age that most of these new build- 
ings were cific and not ecclesiastical, erected by the municipalities, or else 
palaces of the nch» Striking examples of these secular struc- # 

tures are the palace of the doges in Venice, the Palai^zo 
Vecchio m Florence, ongmallf the scat of the signoria, the governing body of 
the city, with ^ magmficent array 4o£ battlements and an imposmg tower 
308 feet high; the palaces of the Pitti, Riccardi, and Uffizi families, the Logia 
det Lanzi, a magnificent vaulted hall open to the air on one side, m Genoa a 
single street possesses iftne of the most imposing pahzzt to be found in all 
Italy, Rome was crowded with the palaces of papal famihes, of cardinals and 
nobles and bankers who made fortunes m the fiscal service of the pontiffs 

Ecclesiastical architecture is distinguished by two striking features— 
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towers and domes Technically the former are campaniles or bell-towers of 
Ecclesiastical churches Some places like Fiesole near Florence, and Rome, 

archuettiite seemed a forest of bell-towers The three most famous cam- 

iotvers pamles were that at Venice, which collapsed some years ago 

and has been rebuilt in identical form, the leaning tower at Pisa, and most 
beautiful of all, the exquisite campanile of the cathedral in Florence, de- 
signed by Giotto, though he did not live to see its completion It is 292 feet 
in height, divided into four stones, richly decorated with colored marbles 
The most impressive feature is the windows which increase in length accord- 
ing to the height so that the eye is earned upward, giving a “soaring” effect 
to him who gazes, the illusion is almost that of the Gothic fleche (arrow) 
or spire piercing the sky These windows are filled with tracery which again 
gives an impression of Gothic 

The other striking feature of ecclesiastical architecture m the Renais- 
sance, the dome {duomo)^ was so impressive and so universal that the word 
duomo in Italy has come to signify a cathedral This design 

^ ^ was borrowed from the great dome of St Sophia in Con- 

stantinople which the Emperor Justinian erected in the sixth century Its 
adoption is an illustration of Byzantine Greek influence in Italy The initia- 


tor of this early medieval rather than post-classical architecture was the 
Florentine Brunelleschi (1377-1446), whose dome matches Giotto’s cam- 
panile in impressive beauty The greatest dome not only in Italy but m all 
Christendom is that of St Peter’s in Rome which was designed by Bramante 
(died 1514) but executed by Michelangelo 
Michelangelo (died 1564), Titian (died 1576), and Benvenuto Cellini 


(died 1571) were among the last geniuses of the Renaissance Cellmi was a 
goldsmith, enamel-worker, sculptor, and writer His figure 
enventm c mz p^rseus in Florence is one of the great examples of bronze 
statuary m the world In his Autobiography he gives a vivid account of the 
diflSculty found in casting it This Autobiography — a classic of its kind^ — 
IS the confession of a pronounced individualist, who incarnated much of 
the best and worst characteristics of the time, a man who stopped at nothing, 
who could commit murder and crime merely for the thrill of tHe experience, 
whofvas not immoral because he was without moral sense He is one of 


the most picturesque and fascinating rascals m all history No single book, 
perhaps, so reveals the ^‘atmosphere** of the R&aissance as this |nemoir In a 
word, Benvenuto Celluii was a health|i and mtelhgent savage He learned 
drawing from Leonardo da Vmci and Michelangelo, letters from the writ- 
ings of Petrarch and Bpccacao He was a talented artist, a truculent soldier, 
a courteous gendeman when he wished to be, a bfavo — one character is 
as proper of him as anothcar. 

The kst literary lights oi thc^ Renaissance in Italy were the poets Anosto 
Torqt^tio Tteo (1544-1595) Both of them represented a 
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type of literature hitherto strange to Italy, but familiar to the rest of Europe, 
namely, romantic poetry For all their varied talents, the Italians of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries had been too realistic to be 
romantic In Ariosto’s Orlando Fmtoso (1516) the hero of the 
epic poetry of medieval France, Roland, returned with an alienated glory to 
literature once more In Jerusalem Delivered Tasso celebrated with romantic 
fury the history of the first crusade In both of these long poems everything 
IS in excess — incident, thought, feeling, expression — and both must be 
regarded as symptoms of the decline of the Renaissance 

The Italian Renaissance is so universally thought of as a hterary and artistic 
movement that few realize how a revolutionary change in economic condi- 
tions also transpired in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
The rise of the towns since the twelfth century and the for- 
mation of a bourgeoisie were primarily due to the enormous expansion of 
commerce and the development of industry, with the attendant growth of 
banking Venice since the crusades had controlled the Levantine trade and 
had ‘'quarters’* in Constantinople, Alexandria, Syria, and in the Back Sea 
ports Her chief competitor in this lucrative commerce was Genoa The vol- 
ume of this commerce from the East was so great, however, that much of it 
found its way up the Po River where the Lombard cities waxed rich as 
middlemen engaged in transporting it over the Alpine passes to northern 
Europe 

The interior cities of Italy though, especially in Lombardy and Tuscany, 
were more engaged m industry and manufacturing than in commerce The 
making of woollen goods was thJ' greatest industry The 
slopes of the Alps above Milan and the rolling hills of Tus- 
cany were huge sheep pasturages But enormous quantities of foreign wool » 
were imported, especially from England and Spam, which were the clvef 
producers of raw wool But neither of these countries had the skilled artisans 
to work the raw product into cloth Flanders only rivalled Italy in this, but 
even Flemish workmanship lacked the technique in dressing, dyeing, and 
weaving wool which Florence, in particular, possessed Here the Lana or 
woollen manufactunng g^ld, and the Caltmala or woollen merchant gild, were 
powerful companies with branches over almost all Europe and the Orient 

The international exchangt^rcsulting from this far-flung commerce in 
turn gave birdi to banking, notably m Florence, Venice, Barcelona, and 
Bruges Florence ranked first, with |ighty bankmglhouscs 
in the first half of the fourteenth century The enormous 
capital m Florence \^|mcrcased by the papal reved^ues— uthes, annates, 
Peter’s pence —which the pop^ invested in these banking houses* Double- 
entry bookkeeping, loans, insurance, joint-stock companies, oedit^ exchange, 
foreign and domestic drafts,^c all onginated at this time m Italy, whence 
practices were gradually diffused all over Europe 
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In the intricate pattern of ideas which constituted the Renaissance it is 
curious to observe the interlocking of interests which one might think were 
far apart For example 

“The main impulse for the s tudy o f mathematics came more and more 
from the direct and indirect requirements of commerce and the related 
needs of the growing cities It came from seafaring, bookkeeping, cartog- 
raphy, and astronomy Cartography was stimulated not only by the sailor, 
but also by the centralizing state and the city and by the needs of warfare 
and of administration Astronomy was cultivated not only among geogra- 
phers and the seafaring part of the population but also among large num- 
bers of people interested m astrology — a growing need felt in those revolu- 
tionary days full of uncertainty Additional causes were the geometrical 
interests of the painters and other artists, the steadily growing requirements 
of architecture and engineering, such as drainage, dyke and windmill-build- 
mg, city hygiene and manufacture All these different factors led the study 
of mathematics into rapidly expanding channels, a fact which compelled the 
Latin schools and the university to reconsider their curncuJum and to devote 
an increasing amount of time to mathematics and related sciences 

By the middle of the sixteenth century the Renaissance in Italy was in a 


state of decadence so great that it may be said to have expired In compen- 


Veeltne of 
Renaissance 
tn Italy 


sation, however, the spirit, the forms, and the practices of the 
Italian Renaissance had by that time spread to the other 
countries of Europe Of all these countries, France was the 


most intimate heir of the scholarship, the literary spirit, the art tradition 


of Italy 

The Renaissance movement outside of Italy, sometimes called the “North- 


« ern Renaissance,” i c , Germany, France, Flanders, Holland, and England, 


, owed nothing to antiquity Mcdievabsm in form and spirit 

fonger beyond the Alps than in Italy, and feudal- 
ism and chivalry died a long and lingering death Except 
I for Flanders and Germany, the burgher class was not numerous, and great 
aties were few m namber On the other hand, region was taken seriously 
in these countries, though much of it was “pietistic” rather than orthodox, 
wh«a-eas in Italy it was taken hghty or paganized or not at all A natural 
art and a hterature in the language of the pc^le, whether German, French, 
or English were the chief atiedia of expression Ecclesiastical architecmre 
languished because tlsfc religious spirtt of the age was given to the forma- 
tion of sects and support ^f heresies; out avil architecture flounshed in the 
Flemish and German 'atocs, of whose cit^ halls, gild halls, warc- 
hcaises, still Maud as meroofials of thetf past history^ 

Flandeni au^d then Germany were Ae ponem of northern art The 
ariaSe Henassanec beg^ ih former country at the eijid of the four- 
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teenth century with the brothers Hubert and Jan Van Eyck Together they 
painted the magnificent picture of The Adoration of the Lamb^ 
now in the cathedral at Ghent The younger Van Eyck 
IS celebrated for discovery of the art of painting in oil, which even the 
Italian painters soon came to use 

Art flourished under many forms m Germany — pamtmg, wood-carvmg, 
wood-engraving, printing, art metal work, for which Nuremberg was 
famous The first eminent German painter was Lucas 
Cranach (1472-1553), but the greatest were Albrecht Durer 
(1471-1528) of Nuremberg and Hans Holbein (1498-1554) 
of Augsburg, known as the elder, to distinguish him from his son Hans 
Holbein, who was also eminent In vigor and technique both of these 
equalled the best artists of the Italian Renaissance, and both excelled in por- 
traiture The elder Holbein’s portraits of Henry VIII, Anne of Cleves, Sir 
Thomas More, and Erasmus are world famous The first example in Ger- 
many of popular literature was Sebastian Brandt’s Shtp 0 ‘f Fools (1494) The 
purpose of this curious and amusing work was to ridicule the follies and 
vices of every rank and profession of society under the allegory of a ship 
freighted with fools a-sail on life’s troubled sea The humor and sometimes 
pity in the subject struck a chord in the popular heart The doggerel verse 
was illustrated by a famous series of woodcuts which made its meaning 
clear even to those unable to read It was translated mto French, Flemish, 
English — and strange to say, mto Latin 

The first great humanist outside of Italy and greater than any Italian 
humanist, except possibly Petrarch, was Erasmus of Rotterdam (1467-1536)* 
The extension of the classical Renaissance is primarily due 
to him He was educated at the University of Pans and at 
Bologna Francis I vainly endeavored to persuade him to take the chair of 
classical studies in the College de France, which the king founded for the 
promotion of humanistic studies — a reflection on the Umversity of Pans 
because of the stress it laid upon theology and its indifference to the humani- 
ties ferasmus was at home *m France, England, Italy, and Germany, and 
finally settled down at Basel where his friend, the great printer Froben, 
was established Erasmus’s edition of the Ncu^ Testament is the first great 
critical study m the Greek ladguage and maugurator both of modem Greek 
studies and of modern Biblical research* Better known and more interesting 
to the general reader are his Pratse of Folly, a senes of satires on the tune, 
his CoUoqf 0 es, intended as a manual "of polite manners and conversation 
and his Letters Erasmus was the first writer of international renown and 
the first wfio was abje to make a living by his pen, without needing to resort 
to the Church, 

If jt had not been for the invention of printing Erasmus wWd have been 
unable to do this For thousands of years all books had been wnOfen upon 
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papyrus or parchment or paper, the last of which, however, was not made 
before the late thirteenth century, and the use of which did not begin gen- 
erally to obtain until the next century Then, quite suddenly, 

Intention of middle o£ the jRfteenth century, the device of movable 

pnnting ' . u 

metal tvpe was invented No revolution in history wrought by 
a mechanical means — neither the steam-engine nor electricity — is com- 
parable to the influence of the printing-press on civilization It was the first 
machine capable of quantity production Henceforth books could be pro- 
duced by hundreds and thousands, instead of a few score painfully written 
by hand in ancient and medieval scnptona (writing rooms) Hitherto the 
only mechanical form of multiplication had been crudely cut wood picture 
blocks, with or without a short inscription The earliest example of a wood 
block is dated 1418 But it is certain that xylography or wood-engraving, 
at least for printing pictures and for capital letters, was piacticed in the 
medieval monasteries as far back as the twelfth century for the production 
of pious souvenirs printed on leaves of parchment, and as such sold to pil- 
grims ^ It seems strange that it required two hundred years more before it 
occurred to any one that by breaking up such a block inscription into its 
elements — the letters which formed it — letters might be combined to 
form other words and sentences 

Neither the claim that John Gutenberg of Mainz in Germany invented 
the art of printing with movable type about 1454, nor the popular belief 
Gutenberg not so-called Gutenberg Bible was the first printed book 

inventot of IS substantiated Four examples of printing have been found 

prmtmg which antedate the earliest printed Bible, no one of which 

can satisfactorily be attributed to Gutenberg These are a Calendar of the 
year 1447, now m the museum at Wiesbaden, a fragment of Donatus (27 
Imes) probably also of the year 1447, a missal now m the Stadtbibliothek at 
Constance in Switzerland, and the Speculum humanae salvatioms or Mirror 
of Human Salvation found in the Bibhotheque Nationale in Pans, both cer- 
tainly printed before 1450 There is ground to believe that the art of print- 
ing was actually known and practiced as eafrly as 1430, but kept secret 
because of fear of the jealous opposition of the gilds of the scriveners and 
copyists which were closely alhed with the Church and the universities and 
that It finally “leaked out” and became pubhc^knowledge 
Neither Gutenberg nor any of his contemporaries may be said to have 
been the first printers nor to have invented tjie art In great lt\ehhQod thetr 
contributions were technical improvements of an art already 
or esttypn ^nown, though not widely used ^before 145^ ^he earhest 
type seems to have be^n made of lead, cast m sand moulds But*there were 
two (Meets in this kmd of method In the first place, a new mould had to 
he rti^^gfeerlvery tiastmg; m the second place, lead type was too soft and 

Grmia Encyclopidic, 1258 bis* 
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the face soon became blurred Gutenberg seems to have substituted a metal 
mould Beginning with a wooden mould he first cast a brass type which he 
hammered into sheet lead, thus getting a more durable mould or matrix 
Another man^ Schoeffer, apparendy improved upon this by hammering steel- 
cut t’vpe into copperplate instead of lead and thus got a still more durable 
matrix 

Next to Germany, Italy was the country in which printing was most 
widely diffused The first press outside of Germany was set up by Pannartz 
and Sweynheim at Subiaco near Rome in 1465 Interesting 
calculations have been made as to the quanuty of books 
printed before 1500 Years ago a census of books printed 
between 1455 and 1499 gave ground for the belief that at least six million 
books were printed in the fifteenth century Later students have advanced 
good arguments for thinking that the number in that period was about 
one-half greater Preliminary estimates based upon a neu survey now under 
way give ground for believing that perhaps a total of nearly nine million 
books were printed in the first fifty years of the printing press ^ Of this enor- 
mous output less than 40,000 have survived Some of these early books 
(incunabula) are worth their weight in gold 

Germany’s contribution to the epoch of the Northern Renaissance, how- 
ever, is not vet concluded There were a number of scientists Nicholas of 
Cusa (140H464) was the son of a poor boatman on the 
Moselle River who became the most distinguished phvsicist 
of his day and died a cardinal of the Roman Church His chief interest was 
in hydrostatics, but he was also a keen astronomer From long observation 
and without a telescope — for it had not yet been mvented — he came to 
die conclusion that Venus and Mercury revolved around the sun, and that 
the same motion was probably true of the other planets, though he could 
not be as sure of these because Venus and Mercury were inside of the 
earth’s orbit, while the others were not Thus Cusa anticipated by a century 
the heliocentric nature of the universe which Copermeus established in 1543 
In orgamc nature Cusa made the enormously original suggestion that prob- 
ably the various forms of nature had been simple in the beginning, and that 
newer forms of life might have developed later by a process of “unfolding” 
(expltcatto) and “evolution” {evolutto) The anticipation of Darwinism is 
clear The greater mathematiaan of the Renaissance epoch was Georg Peur- 
bach, who was a professor in the Umversity of Vienna and died jn 1461. Hof 
was ibe master of Regiomontanus and Albert Brudzewo The former, whose 
real name was Johannes von Mueller, which he latinized as Regiomontanus, 
compiled an dbtborate sexKS of Asironomted Tables based upon ancient 
Greek smd especially Arabian cAtservations, giving latitudes and kmgitudta 
on die earth’s surface to a far greater extent than ever before; he ascertained 
and predicted eclipses from 1475 to 1530 His work became the handbook 
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of every progressive navigator in the late fifteenth century Columbus, Bar- 
tholomew Diaz, Vasco da Gama, and Magellan owed their achievements 
m part to this manual Albert Brudzewo, Peurbach’s other pupil, became 
professor of mathematics in the Umversity of Cracow m Poland and was 
the teacher of Copernicus, whose epoch-makmg work, De Revoluttombus 
Orbts Terrarum (1543), overthrew the Ptolemaic explanation of the move- 
ment of the planets and proved that the earth and all the other planets 
revolved around the sun In this same year (1543) Vesahus, a Flemmg of 
Brussels, founded modern anatomy by his Fabnca Corporis Humam (Struc- 
ture of the Human Body) 

England, France, and Spam m the later Middle Ages when the life of 
Italy and Germany was so rich, contributed nothing new to European cul- 
Chauctr except in hterature, and that is hmited to the work of 

one author in each country The greatest of these was the 
Enghsh poet Geoffrey Chaucer (1340-1400) He was a copious writer, but 
we shall here mention only his versified Canterbury Tales, the spint of which 
IS that of Boccaccio — Chaucer was in Italy in 1372-1373 and may have met 
him — though the scenes and settmg are English Chaucer was England’s 
greatest story-teller and the real creator of the Enghsh language as a literary 
tongue As the pilgrims leisurely travelled from London to Canterbury they 
beguiled the time by tellmg stories The persons in these tales, the people 
whom they met on the road, the scenes and incidents, the landscape, all to- 
gether make a pageant of medieval life at the close of the Middle Ages, and 
yet one also feels on the threshold of the modern era 

Eiftccnth-century French hterature produced a masterly piece in the 
Farce of Master Faihelin (the author is not known), an uproarious skit 
franco,! v&an cxpcnences of 3 shystcr lawyer The cream of 

French hterature m the fifteenth century is found in the 
lyrics and ballads of Franfois Villon (1431-1465'’). An ex-University of Pans 
student with a smattenng of Latm and theology, vagabond, roisterer, t h^f, 
perhaps even murderer, Villon combined an amazing vigor and sincerity 
with JEehaty of expression There is scarcely to be found m any other poetry 
so haunting a refrain as the recurrent line ’’Where arc the snows of yes- 
teryear?,” and the “Ballad of the Hanged” (Ballale des pendus), for the 
sense of moral and physical horror conveyed, can never be forgotten. 

The first hterary arUst in Spam was Juan Manuel, author of the Book 
of Patramo, or The Count iMcanor (1282-1347) He was a nephew of 
spamshbtaMore ^0“®° Learned, the scholar-king of Castile He wrote 
twelve works, a Spanish chronicle, a treatise on equitaoon 
and huntmg, a collection of poems, etc Most of his works are lost and only 
El Conde I^mnor has been prmted. It comprises forty-pine stories after 
^ oncotal manner, widi a moral sentence in verse at the end of each tale 
’sijsork has been translated into several odicr languages, and is an im- 
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portant example of the literary influence of the East upon the West Slightly 
younger was Juan Ruiz Hita who died in 1351, a jovial archpriest who was 
imprisoned by Albornoz, the Cardinal Archbishop of Toledo Captivity did 
not dampen his disposition or clip his poetical imagination He wrote all 
sorts of poetry — hymns, pagan and Christian legends, stones, fables, alle- 
gories, romances of love and chivalry, indeed almost every type of literature 
known to the Middle Ages, but all of them tinctured with a modern, realistic 
cast of thought It is unfortunate that his writings have not been translated 
into English 

From this survey of the Renaissance outside of Italy it will be perceived 
that as a whole, the movement was natural, spontaneous, and i^^^^pcndencc of 
largely independent of Italian influence Neither Latin nor Northern 
Greek scholarship touched western Europe until very late 
in the fifteenth century by which time many changes m northern Europe 
could already be noticed 

Great as had been the changes wrought in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, nevertheless the effects were neither as deep nor as broadly felt as one 
might think Each event and each transformation in the 
Renaissance interested or concerned only a particular class 
or group Erasmus is a case in point He died in 1536 and 
was certainly a towering figure Yet, as his latest biographer has written 

“Erasmus cared htde for the inventions and discovenes of his age, he 
was not even aware of the mam econontuc and pohtical changes The 
most glorious artists of the whole world — Leonardo and Titian, Michel- 
angelo and Raphael, San Gall and Bramante — were his contemporaries, 
and he had opportumty to see their works, but not once, I behcve, does he 
mention any of them m his pages Again, a new world was discov- 
ered durmg his hfe-time But Erasmus, though he met the son of 
Columbus in 1520, hardly let an allusion to the New World pass his pen 
. At Florence Erasmus was at the very heart of the Renaissance 
But Erasmus has not mentioned the Duomo or the Badia, Santo Spirito 
or Santa Mana Novella, the Campamlc or the Baptistery At Venice, 
as at Florence, Erasmus was blmd to the wonderful art of his contempora- 
ries, Bellmi, Carpaccio, Giorgone, Palma Vccchio and Titian, none of 
whom he seems to have met and whose works he never mentions 

A great many of the popular impressions of the Renaissance are wrong 
or at least require to be modified The great German aitist 
Albrecht Durer spent more than a year m Vemce, but in none tmaffeeted 
of his letters does he state or imply that the b^uty of the ^ 
city appealed to him On the people at large the Renaissance had hardly any 
influence In the aues the pageantry of it appealed to their eyes 
> ^ Preserved Smith, Rasmus, 3, 34, 104, 109, 112. 
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THE EXPANSION OF EUROPE DISCOVERY 
AND EXPLORATION 

The Renaissance was the discovery of new thought, of new ways of living, of 
some new things such as the printing press But there was another and quite 
different form of discovery which took place at this time, and 
Discotery and ovcr-sea discoverv and exploration of new lands and 

expansion / i r t- 1.1 

new continents The physical expansion or Europe by the 
discovery of America and the passage to India and the Far East around 
Africa corresponded abroad to the intellectual expansion at home 

The student must be warned in advance against the erroneous idea that 
there had been no curiosity about unknown lands and no discovery of new 
lands before the fifteenth century While the discovery of 
Medieval ongtns America and the establishment of direct contact between 

of exploration , , „ _ , , , 

Europe and the Far East certainly opened a new epoch in 
world-history, in another sense these events may be regarded as the climax 
of an expansion which had been episodic all through the Middle Ages The 
Norsemen in the ninth century had hfted the whole of northern Europe 
above the horizon and discovered and settled Iceland, Greenland, and dis- 
covered if not colonized the northeast coast of the American continent 
The crusades had stimulated curiosity in new lands, new peoples, new cus- 
toms, new languages, new culture, and the information was enlarged by 
Latin translations of the works of Arabian geographers in which something 
about the interiors of Africa, India, Ceylon, Malaysia, and China was 
revealed* Agam in the thirteenth century the union of all Asia except India 
by the Mongols, who destroyed the Baghdad Khalifate in 1258, greatly 
promoted Europe’s knowledge of Asia and the Far East When Asia was 
closed to European intercourse, the idea arose that if it could no longer be 
penetrated by land, it might be reached by sea The result was finally to 
change the front of Europe to the westward, from the Mediterranean to 
the Atlantic 

The most immediate and impelling motive of discovery was trade For 
centuries — from even before the Greeks -^Europe had got luxuries like 
silk, spices, jade, pearls and other precious stones, dyes^ pcr- 
Fwelry, ivory, lacqtfi^ ware, from the Orient* Now 
, they were unprocurable except at exorbitant prices 

Pormguese who had but lately been liberated 
560 
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from their Moorish conquerors and united under John I, the son-mJaw of 
John of Gaunt, the English Duke of Lancaster — this is the beginning of that 
Anglo-Portuguese alliance which still exists — were of necessity turned 
towards trade and expansion in lands outside of Europe The Mediterranean 
swarmed with the ships of the rich cities of Italy and Catalonia, but the 
Portuguese had the Atlantic, Portugal was already trading WTth England and 
Flanders Through their long contact wnth the Moors, however, the Portuguese 
possessed a special knowledge of the geography, the peoples, the products of 
North-West Africa In 1412 the initiative w^as taken by Prince Henry the 
Navigator, third son of King John I of Portugal, who brought the resources 
of the government, all the geographical knowledge he could amass, the use 
of the compass (if not for the first time, at least for effective navigation) and 
a spirit of daring enterprise to bear upon the solution of navigation Before 
he died m 1460, the Canary and the Cape Verde Islands had been discovered, 
Sierra Leone settled, in 1484 the mouth of the Congo River was found, m 
1486 Bartholomew Diaz discovered the Cape of Good Hope and well named 
It, for he had found the tip of Africa Twelve years later Vasco da Gama 
rounded the Cape, and set his sails for Calicut in India, the first European 
ever to penetrate the Indian Ocean The all-sea route to India and Cathay 
(China) was open Today Portuguese West Africa, East Africa, Goa in 
India, Macao on the coast of China, are the remnants of the once great 
colonial empire of Portugal in the East Indies founded by the viceroy 
Albuquerque (1504-1509) In 1502 a papal bull created the king of Portugal 
“Lord of the navigation, conquests and trade of Ethiopia, Arabia, Persia, 
and India” - 

Although Prince Henry defrayed the cost of many early expeditions, the 
African discoveries soon paid for themselves, and astonishmg wealth came to 
Lisbon after the foundation of trading posts at Arguim, El 
Mina, and Benin After 1450 slaves also came m considerable 
numbers, for, although the Arabs had long earned on a 
regular slave trade in Africa, the Portuguese were the first Europeans to do 
so In many of their enterprises they were aided by Venetians, Genoese, 
Catalans, Flemings, and Florentines, who flocked to |Oin m the lucrative 
voyages, lent money, andliclped to colonize the Azores and the Cape Verde 
Islands Both Martin Behaim and Columbus became sailors and geographers 
in Portuguese service 

Of all the momentous consequences of the Portuguese discoveries in West 
Africa, the revolution they effected m the economic outlook of Europe was 
by far the most important The Portuguese colomes m Africa initiated 
the era of adventurous capitaii^ which has since changed the face of the 
world 

Meanwhile, a discovery of less immediate importance than that of Vasco 
da: Gama^ but of world significance by tie next century, had been made by 
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Columbus dis-^ 
covers Amenca 


Columbus in 1492 Columbus was a Genoese b) birth and had been a sugar 
buyer in the employ of a Genoese firm, the Centurioni Broth-- 
ers, m the Cape Verde and Canary Islands How he became 
imbued with the idea that by sailing westward across the 
Atlantic he might eventually reach India is uncertain, though he knew, of 
course, that the earth was a sphere Columbus was something of a student 
and his own annotated copy of Cardinal Pierre dAilly’s Imago mundo is 
preserved, in this book the argument is set forth that China and India 
might be reached by sailing westward across the Adantic, and that a huge 
continent lay between Europe and Asia He thought the westward voyage 
would be shorter than that around the Cape He never knew that he had 


discovered a new continent and believed the American coast was the coast 
of Asia Columbus was encouraged by some information which he had 
learned in the Western Islands from a Spanish captain named Pinzon, who 
had picked up vague word that some Portuguese seamen had found a big 
island which they called ^‘Antillia,” far west of Madeira and the Azores 
Columbus and Pmzon struck a bargain Columbus was to be the promoter, 
Pinzon the navigator of the expedition The aid of Queen Isabella of Spam 
made bis fortune and Spain’s Columbus made four voyages, m the third of 
which he touched the continent But a Florentine named Amencus Vespucci, 
in the service of Portugal in Brazil, by the irony of history, was destined to 
have his name given to the double continent, North and South America, by a 
German geographer, 

Alonzo de Ojeda on his first voyage in 1499 saw the coast of what is now 
Venezuela, Columbus on his fourth voyage in 1502-1503 visited xt and the 
coast of Central America Permanent settlement began in 
SSL Cartagena, at Uraba in the Gulf of Darien, and at 

Colon. About this time there arnved Vaso Nunez de Balboa, 
and his pohey was to make friends with the natives, and particularly their 
chicfe, and to learn from them all he could about the country and its products 
Havmg heard a good deal about the great sea which lay one hundred miles 
southwards over the mountains, and wanting to do sometbng which would 
faring him into the favor of the king of Spam, he surmounlnd all difficulties 
of disease and hostile tribes and discovered the Pacific Ocean in 1513 As 
soon as a boat could be built at Panama, the first voyage was to the Pearl 
Islands m the Gulf of Panama Balboa’s full account of his discovery was 
received fay the king of Spam early m 1514; and during that year the dis- 
covery of the “South Sea,” as Balboa named it, “was die talk of Europe " 

But die true nature of the two Americas thouah was not discovered until 
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there, only a remnant of his fleet and crews survived to return to Spain 
The courage and heroism which sustained these hardy mariners in the 
Age of Discovery are beyond praise Their vessels were small, 
their quarters crowded Scurvy decimated their number The ^angfrousseas 
reefs of the west coast of Africa made it one of the most dan- 
gerous coasts in the world to navigate, and rounding Cape Horn was the 
severest test known for a sailing vessel 
Bristol seamen whaling in the North Adantic in the late fifteenth century 
heard vague rumors of the existence of a large island west of Ireland which 
some hardy Portuguese sailors probably had found in 1489, but the informa- 
tion was concealed, for the Portuguese government had as much as it could 
then handle of exploration along the African coast This mysterious island, 
like AntiUia, was alleged to have seven rich cities in it — an alluring legend 
It was to safeguard the rights of Portugal to this mysterious island that Pope 
Alexander VI in 1493 drew the famous line of demarcation of the globe by 
a meridian one hundred leagues west of the Azores All land west of that 
meridian was to pertain to Spain, and all east of it to Portugal 
In 1496 England entered the race for exploration John Cabot and his son 
Sebastian — it is not known whether they were of Genoese or Venetian birth 
— obtained letters-patent from Henry VII to seek for the 
Indies by a north-west route They sailed from Bristol m 
two ships in 1497 They may have touched the Labrador coast 
and certainly discovered Newfoundland, which they christened St John^s 
Island, Nova Scotia, and Cape Breton, but it is uncertain how much farther 
south they voyaged In the next year Sebastian made a second voyage, with ' 
doubtful results In 1512, since Henry VIII showed no interest m exploration, 
Sebastian Cabot entered the service of Spam, for whom he explored the 
La Plata country m South America (Paraguay and Uraguay) which had 
been first seen in 1515, returning to Spam m 1530 In 1553 he was again m 
England as navigator for the Willoughby-Chancellor Company, organized 
for trade with Russia through the White Sea, and to find, if possible, a 
northeast passage to the Far East via the Arctic Ocean 
Thus three of the four maritime powers of Europe participated almost 
simultaneously m the discovery movement. The exception was France, for 
Verrazzano’s alleged survey of the North American coast 
from 34^N to 50®N m the service of King Francis I rests 
solely upon his own letter of claim and is not substantiated 
Exploration of the New World was well on its way before Jacques Carticr^s 
two voyages (1534, 1535) in which he discovered the Gulf of St Lawrence 
and advanced up the river to the site of Montreal He brought to Europe the 
first information of the Great Lakes m North America 
Meanwhile, Spam alone advanced from di^overy to occupation, from 
oqcupatipii to conquest, from conquest to colonization, and thus became the 
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possessor of the first colonial empire in the New World The earliest Span- 
ish settlements on the mainland were made on the Isthmus of 
spamsh colomza- panama (which Balboa crossed and so discovered the Pacific 
in 1513) and the territory direcdy adjoining on each side 
But when tidings came of a people called Mayas in Yucatan, where rich and 
populous cities and an advanced civilization were said to be, and that beyond 
Yucatan in Mexico lay the great empire of the Aztecs under a ruler named 
Montezuma, Spanish appetite for further conquest was whetted Within two 
years (1519-1521) Hernando Cortez achieved the subjugation of Mexico, 
one of the most daring, spectacular, and successful mihtary expeditions in 
recorded history A little later Francesco Pizarro, who had heard of the 
Inca Empire in Peru when he was with Balboa, explored down the west 
coast of South America, found that the report was true, and conquered the 
country as spectacularly as Cortez had conquered Mexico (1531-1533) In 
^ 1548 the Spanish crown assumed direct rule of Peru as it had already done 
' with Mexico 

Spanish domination extended along the western coast of Mexico up the 
Gulf of Cahforma to the mouth of the Rio Colorado and by 1540 California 
was proved to be a peninsula and not an island as had been previously 
thought In the next two years, 1540-1542, Coronado was sent out by the 
viceroy of Mexico, he crossed the Rio Grande River, traversed the Texas and 
Oklahoma of today, and reached the Osage River in Kansas before returning 
to winter at Zum among the Pueblo Indians As if to round out Spain’s 
gigantic empire in the two Americas, while Coronado was m the Texas 
country, De Soto, governor of Cuba, occupied Florida, penetrated Georgia, 
made his way westward to the Mississippi which he explored to the con- 
fluence of the Ohio He died on the way, and was buried in the Mississippi, 
the remnant of the expedition, 311 men, reached Panuco in September, 1543 
These great discoveries struck the imagination of Europe, opened careers 
to hundreds of soldiers of fortune and adventurers, tempted several thousands 
of setders, almost all of them Spanish, to wrench a hard liv- 
%^^shEmptie and hostile lands, and inspired the Church 

with a new missionary zeal The discoveries also ruined the 
trade of Vemce and Genoa to the profit of Lisbon, Seville, and later Amster- 
dam and London Spain^s great success during the next two centuries, in the 
fields of discovery, conquest, colonization, hterature, and art was inspired by 
her grandiose sense of umversalism — one empire, one language, one faith. 






Chapter XXXIV 


EPILOGUE TO MEDIEVAL HISTORY 
PROLOGUE TO MODERN HISTORY 
THE FORMATION OF NATIONAL MONARCHY 

The concurrence of a striking series of events m the second half of the 
fifteenth century prepared a change suflScient to justify this period as marking 
the transition from late medieval and Renaissance history to Y^^nstiton from 
that of modern times These events were (1) The conquest medtetalu^ 
of Constantmople by the Turks in 1453, (2) The end of the 
Hundred Years’ War between France and England in the same year, (3) The 
restoration of the French monarchy by Louis XI (1461-1483) , (4) The union 
of Aragon and Castile (1469) , (5) The establishment of the Tudor monarchy 
m England in 1485, (6) The discovery of America m 1492, (7) The French 
invasion of Italy in 1494, (8) The discovery of the southwest all-sea passage 
to India by Vasco da Gama in 1498 To these events may be added the 
invention of printing, and the use of gunpowder, which though known m 
the fourteenth century did not become of effective importance until the 
end of the fifteenth century 

Until the later fifteenth century there was something which may be called 
a European order of things, a general European state of mind, a synthesis, 
however much it may have been diversified by national and 
local conditions But that synthesis was shattered in the second mnondltsm and 
part of the fifteenth century and has never been recovered 
since The break-up of Europe was most largely due to two forces working 
simultaneously — the rise of the spirit of nationalism and the formation of 
strong national monarchies m France, England, and Spam Nationalism was 
the sentiment, monarchy the agency of this great change For m Italy and 
Germany there was neither sense of nationality nor strong monarchy 

National feeling, however, was not the only new component in monarchy 
There was a new theory and a new working principle in it This was 
absolutism The way was led by Italy, where the Visconti in 
Milan, the Medici in Florence, the Baghom m Perugia, and 
other princes elsewhere, had established local tyrannies or despotisms The 
restored papacy was the pioneer m this movement Eugemus IV (1431-39) 
had paved fhe way for I^uis XI of France, Ferdinand of Aragon, and Henry 
VII of England With these sovereigns the concept of “rights and duties" 
pf the feudal age passed away, and there was no public opuuon strong enough 
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10 enforce them Political moralit) and personal morals were entirely sep- 
arated The great Florentine publicist Machiavelli formulated this political 
philosophy in the famous book, The Ptince, which he dedicated to Lorenzo 
de Medici in 1515 The cynical nature of this famous \vork, which became 
the handbook of kings, \vas controverted by Erasmus, the great humanist 
scholar, m The Education of a Chiutian Piince, which, w'as written for the 
young prince who afterwards became Emperor Charles V It is a commentary 
on the times that it never had the influence of Machia\elli*s work 
By 1453 France emerged out of the war with England with a restored 
kingship, a reformed administration, and a national spirit Louis XI (1461- 
83) built on these foundations to such good effect that France 
century was the foremost nation in Europe 
The “King Spider” of romance and legend is not the his- 
torical Louis XI That sinister reputation for cruelty, double-dealing, avarice, 
attributed to him rests upon the testimony of his discomfited enemies 
Actually Louis XI was an intelligent, hardworking, and honest ruler, except 
towards his enemies, and with regard to them he was no more dishonest 
than they, only more successful in beating them at their own game 
The first fifteen years of Louis XFs reign were filled with intrigues and 
coalitions of nobles against him These were feudal reactions against the 
Louts XI monarchy Then ensued thirteen years of triumph, of progress, 

of increase of royal power, of territorial consolidauon The 
soul of the coalitions against Louis XI was Charles the Bold, the last of the 
dukes of Burgundy The Burgundian “state” was a huge agglomeration of 
dominions united by the fact that the duke of Burgundy was lord of every 
one of them It was the ambition of Charles the Bold to consolidate all the 
territories into a kingdom If he had succeeded Europe would have seen a 
new “Middle Kingdom” between France and Germany, such as had existed 
in the ninth century The Emperor Frederick III and King Louis XI were 
naturally opposed to this design And yet, curiously, it was the Swiss who 
defeated it Charles’s ambition was to rule all the territory between the Rhine, 
the Sadne, the Meuse, and the Jura Mountains, and from the Alps to the sea 
The Swiss took alarm when he seized Alsace It was too close to Switzerland 
for comfort A Burgundian army was beaten by the Swiss pikemen in 1474 
at Henomrt, near Belfort, a place of great military importance which com- 
mands the passage between the Vosges and the Jura known as the Trou& 
de Belfort ^ Charles furiously retaliated but was beaten again at Granson 
(1476), and finally lost his life in the battle of Nancy (January 4, 1477) 
Thanks to swift couriers whom hq had staUoned along the road, Louis XI 

^ Three batdes were fought here dunng the Thirty Years’ War, 1632, 1634, 1636 
In 1814-*15, in the Hundred Days of Napoleon, Belfort successfully withstood the 
?alhes who did not obtain possession of it until after peace was made The same 
^lerfkattehdcd thenege by, the Germans In 1870-71, which lasted from November 
%wP3>ruary 16 HT^ricourt is famous for the batde fought on January 15-17, 187L 
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learned of Charles’s death on the next da\ and promptly occupied the Duchy 
of Burgundy In the next few years he annexed the provinces of Anjou, 
Maine, and Provence (1480) through the extinction of the House of Anjou 
when “King” Rene, the last ot the dvnasty, died, and the annexations of 
Alen^on, Perche, and Guienne followed The “splendid hexagon” of France 
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was being both rounded out and consohdated, though the process was not 
completed until his son Charles VIII marncd the duchess 
TVo years after Louis XI died, leaving a new France to his son, England 
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emerged out of the War of the Roses, when Henry VII Tudor became king 
in 1485 The War of the Roses/ which broke out m 1455, was 
^ conflict betw^een the rival houses of Lancaster and York 
each of which claimed the throne of England 
Thousands of soldiers, who were used to battle and plunder and knew 
no other forms of livelihood, had returned to England from the French wars 
They were available for both antagonists The great nobles among the Red 
and White contestants surrounded themselves with ex-soldiers who wore the 
livery of some outstanding partisan and were sustained by him “Livery and 
maintenance*’ were evils of the time Small nobles and knights also became 
so attached. It was a degraded form of feudalism The royal castles were 
seized, old castles repaired, new ones built, and manor-houses and country 
villas converted into walled and moated granges It is not necessary to relate 
details of this conflict in which victory and defeat alternated for twenty 
years, and eleven fierce battles were fought The War of the Roses was less 
destructive to England than one might think The nobles mercilessly 
destroyed each other but they did not molest the people, who were too 
cautious or indifferent to take sides, and farming and commerce and industry 
continued as before Conditions were not easy for the common people, but they 
might have been much worse But the cruelty of the contestants toward 
their foes was terrible No quarter was given m batde John Tiptoft, a 
graduate of Baliol College, Oxford, a humanist who had studied in Italy, and 
dehvcred a Latin oranon in the presence of the pope, a patron of Caxton and 
the first Enghsh translator of Caesar’s Commentaries, was created Earl of 
Worcester m 1449 and Constable of England by Edward IV In the latter 
capacity he committed many cruelties In 1462 Sir Ralph Grey and twenty 
of the duke of Clarence’s followers were captured at sea and hanged and 
impaled The reign of Richard III (1483-85) and the murder of the “Princes 
m the Tower” by him — if it was he who did it — closed this period 
The victory of Henry, Earl of Richmond, on Bosworth Field in 1485 ended 
the War of the Roses, and inaugurated a new epoch in English history 
Henry’s claim to headship of the Lancastrian house was a pretty thin one ® 
Soon after his accession Henry VII was prudent enough to marry Elizabeth 
of York and thus reconcile the two long-warring dynasties 
The man who helped Henry VII win the throne was John Morton, who 
was rewarded by being made Archbishop of Canterbury He 
had been a member of the privy council in the time of 
Henry I The famous scene between Morton and Richard III immortalized 


John Morton 


^ A red rose was the heraldic emblem of the Lancastrians, a white rose that of 
the Yorkists 

mother was Margaret Lancaster, a great-great-granddaughter of John 
of Gaunt, who m 1455 had married Edmund Tudor, Earl of Richmond, who was 
a son of Chven Tudor and tvathenne of France, the widow of Henry V and 
of Henry VI^ . ' 
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by Shakespeare, which ended an Morton’s confinement in the Tower, as 
historical He narrowly escaped execution When Richard III was killed at 
Bosworth, Morton played a leadmg part m bringing Henry, Earl of Rich- 
mond, over from Ireland to claim the throne The pope made Morton a 
cardinal He acquired notorious odium by lending himself to Henry VII’s 
extoruonate measures “Morton s Fork” passed into a proverb Nevertheless, 
Sir Thomas More, who in his youth was a retainer in Morton’s household, 
held him in high esteem and immortalized him in his Utopia 

The modern history of England begins with Henry VIFs accession in 1485 
After the battle of Bosworth the field was clear for a new king unhampered 
by facuonal strife Never entirely safe on the throne and ^ 
never popular, Henry VII, in the words of a contemporary, 
was “The patron of peace and primate of prudence” (Barclay) Abroad he ^ 
preferred diplomacy to arms At home, he executed some, imprisoned others, 
and crushed by fines and exactions the rest of his enemies He abolished the 
practices of “livery and maintenance”, he got his hands on all the artillery 
in the kingdom, he promoted commerce, and patromzed learning He was 
so economical that he left £1,800,000 in gold, besides plate and jewels 

In 1485 England entered upon a new epoch Everywhere the national out- 
look was widened At home it marked the end of a long period of dynastic 
warfare Abroad Henry VIFs appearance as mediator between France and 
Brittany in 1488 placed England again m the forefront of the European 
nations The aim of the first Tudor king was to “set a brazen wall around 
his realm” England was independent but not isolated In the intellectual 
sphere the reign introduced England to the “new learning” of Italy 

Feudalism was dying The old nobihty had been destroyed in the civil wars 
A few, hke the duke of Norfolk, survived as connecting Imks between 
Tudor and Plantagenct England But the future of the 
country was in the hands of a new nobihty just rising mto 
prominence, men who were servants of the crown The con- 
stitution was out of gear The new nobihty, instead of seeking to restrain and 
to limit the growing absolutism of the monarchy as their predecessors had 
done, saw in its extension an increase of their own power, and Parliament, so 
far from bemg the expression of the popular will, existed only for registermg 
the wishes of the crowm Everything^ mchned to throw all the powers of 
government into the king^s hands The royat supremacy was a fact before it 
was ordamedlSlhe law 

But though pi^tically restored, England's condition was not one of happi- 
ness, eco nom i cally or socially; this is especially true of the lower classes This 
IS amply revealed m a book entitled The Got/ernanee of 
England, written by Sir John Fortescue, Cbef Justice of the 
King’s Bench between 1471 and 1476, it is the earliest treatise in English on 
constitutional history* The evils which Fortescue discusses could not possiUy 
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be remedied m a single reign More vivid and more contemporary was Sir 
Thomas More’s Utopia , the famous dream of the Kingdom of Nowhere, 
published in 1516 In this vision of a new humanity, More indirectly inveighed 
against the evils of his own England The streets of London were narrow, 
crooked, filthy alleys, in Utopia the streets were twenty feet wide, paved and 
clean London’s houses, except the palaces of the very rich, were ill-built 
tenements, in Utopia the houses were built *'in a gallant sort,” flint or brick, 
with plenty of windows, and every house opened in the rear upon a garden 
Sir Thomas More indicted the government of England, its injustice, its 
cruelty, its exorbitant taxes, its waste of public funds, its violence and the 
misery of the people by contrasting the happy condition of the citizens of 
Utopia, where every child was taught to read and write, and the close con- 
nection between health and morality was recognized 
By the end of the fourteenth century the villein had shaken himself free of 
many of the most disadvantageous incidents of his status, and the free laborer 


Revolution tn 
agnculture 


was well paid But the condition of the poor rural population 
declined This was due to the revolution in agriculture Eng- 
hsh landlords increasingly turned their attention to sheep- 


farming For as the manufacture of woolen goods increased in the eastern 


counties, whither it had been transferred from Flanders, the home demand for 


wool improved and the raising of sheep became more profitable than farm- 
ing Landowners, accordingly, eager to use their estates for pasturage only, 
began the practice of “enclosures ” As has been pointed out previously, the 
lord’s demesne in most manors lay intermixed with the tenants’ holdings 
He could not turn sheep in on his half-acre strips without their trespassing 
on the strips of his tenantry A re-allotting of the lands was necessary, so 
that the lord imght have all his acres lymg together in one contiguous tract, 
and thus be able to enclose them By the middle of the fifteenth century this 
practice was general Where this re-arrangement of land and enclosing was 
honestly earned out, it was of advantage to the tenantry also, for they too 
would possess continuous acres which they nought enclose if they so desired 
Instead of having to work sixty scattered half-acre strips, the tenant would 
now have a compact thirty-acre farm which he could work as he pleased 
without being compelled to observe the ancient custom of the manor as to 
the crops he grew, die umc of ploughing, sowing, reaping, etc Hitherto after 
harvest his strips of stubble and the balks that bounded them had hdped to 
pasture all the catde and sheep of the village, which wandered at will all 
over the open fields and common waste alike; now, by foldmg his hvestock on 
ius own fields he enndied his land with manure. 


The trouble was ihat die landowner practiced “unfair” endosmg He 
Bnefo <r ^ peasantry as his own; he often 

^ en^bsed ihe common waste, the common tcKadow, the com- 
mfoferWQodtlot 'of the village Hew® on many estates the proress of enclosurci 
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meant wholesale eviction of copyhold tenants (leaseholders) without any 
indemnification Thus began the decline of the yeoman (independent farmer) 
class, whose desperate condition created the noting, poverty, discontent, and 
“sturdy beggars” of the Tudor period The evil was never cured and passed 
on into the seventeenth century 

The third national monarchy m western Europe which emerged towards 
the end of the fifteenth century was Spam In the fourteenth century it was 
divided into the three Christian kingdoms of Aragon, Castile 
and Portugal, and the Moorish kingdom of Granada At the 
end of the fifteenth century Castile and Aragon were united, the Moors had 
been expelled, and Portugal had turned to the sea for exploration and exploita- 
tion 

Spam had never been so feudalized as France and Germany Overlordship 
and vassalage did not obtain The towns were many and strong, for the 
reason that Castile, as she expanded, planted towns with special privileges 
in order to attract setders The Cortes was stronger and more developed than 
either the Parliament of England or the States-General in France in the 
fourteenth century 

The Castilian rulers made httle progress in power against these entrenched 
classes On the other hand, in Aragon the crown was strong The problem 
there was external, not internal as in Castile Cataloma was 
almost in constant revolt, and Louis XI of France secretly 
abetted the Catalans, for ever since the Sicihan Vespers m 
1282 there was enmity between France and Aragon Moreover, it was always 
a French hope to round out the frontier of France at the east end of the 
Pyrenees It was evident that Aragon could help Castile and Castile help 
Aragon in these difiSculties Thus it came about that m 1469 Isabella of 
Castile married Ferdinand of Aragon — a momentous event m Spanish 
history Legally it was a personal union of the two kingdoms, and the admims- 
tration, the institutions, the law m each realm were preserved and kept distinct* 
But Castile speedily became the active partner and the two sovereigns were 
of one mind in their determination to establish absolute monarchy in Spam 

The stronger person of this famous pair was the queen Half-Castilian and 
half-Plantagenet, Isabella seems to have inherited some of the mtelhgcnce, 
the force of will, of her Enghsh ancestors ^ The two most _ , , „ 

r< * 1 1 QncenUabella 

important occurrences of her reign happened m the same 
year (1492), the destruction of the Moorish kingdom of Granada and the 
discovery of America The history of medieval Spam may be said to have 
ended with these two events The chief instrument of the crown in effectmg 

^ Henry II of England’s daughter Eleanor married Alfonso III of Castile, and 
died in 1214 Edward Ill’s son John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, for his second 
wife manned Constantia, daughter of Pedro the Cruel, who bore him a daughter, 
Catherine, who marned Henry III of Castile, who died m 1406 Isabella was his 
granddaughter* 
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the royal absolutism was the Spanish Inquisition, a far more formidable 
insatution than the Inquisition which had been established in the thirteenth 
century It was sanctioned by a papal bull m 1478, but never throughout its 
long history was under the pope’s authority It was strictly a Castilian royal 
instrument Ferdinand and Isabella are remembered as devout and even 
fanatical Cathohcs With them politics went hand in hand with rehgion The 
shadow of their policy still hes across Spam 
The Spanish Inquisition is the standing example of the identification of 
government with repression of heresy But mere doctrinal divergence would 


hardly have been sufficient justification for the tyranny of 
in^imiton Holy Office if there had not been also at the outset religious 

cleavage The unusual strength of the Jews in Spam early 
provoked ecclesiastical hostility Official persecution and popular fanaticism 
culminated in their wholesale expulsion in 1492 In order to exercise their 
professions, preserve their property or protect their lives, the Jews had 
previously in thousands professed Christianity Their ability rapidly brought 
these conversos to the forefront in both Church and state, and their wealth 


tempted the noble families of Spain to intermarriage The Spanish nobihty 
soon became intermingled with Jewish strains and to some extent with 
Jewish doctrines The aim of the Inquisition was to eradicate this new heresy, 
and at the same time to seize Jewish property The accused was kept ignorant 
of the sources of evidence and was deprived of all the ordinary safeguards of 
the law The strength of the Inquisition lay in its effective centrahzation 
under the Inquisitor General and the small council known as the Suprema 
which was in constant and intimate contact with the monarchy The king 
nominated the Inqmsitor General although his authority was a delegation 
from the pope The Suprema had the appointment of all tribunals and 
officials The Inquisition was able to override the jurisdiction and privileges 
of the feudal nobles and of the military orders, it contended successfully 
against the ecclesiastical courts and the powerful bureaucracy in the admims- 
nation The Suprema was a law unto itself and set at naught every other 
authority Its power and its wealth were very great. It arbitrarily imposed 
enormous fines, and retained the products of confiscation It was exempt 
from national and local taxation It controlled mines, markets, ranches, 
slaughter-houses and thus drew custom from tradesmen and workers One 
of the most interesting phenomena created by the Spanish Inquisition was 
the craze — that is the word for Itmpteza or purity of blood from Jewish, 
Moorish or heretical admixtures The mama spread to the monasteries and 
the mihtary orders, to the clergy and the universities until all important 
offices were barred to those who could not show an immaculate genealogy 
Vurtually the whole nobdity of Castile and Aragon had a strain of Jewish 
hlooa Only the very poor and the gentry of the roughest mountainous dis- 
idct^ were ^^Dld Christians ^ ISTo other result of die Inquisition was more 
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disastrous to the intellectual progress of Spam tlian this policy of impoverish- 
ment, imprisonment, exile or execution Scholars fled the country as they are 
fleeing from present Germany The ultimate disastrous con- 
sequences were naturally not apparent at the time It is dif- spamstnohUty 
ficult for nations to realize their intellectual decline The expul- 
sion of the Moors and the Jews ruined the economic prosperity of Spam One 
of the virtues of Pedro the Cruel had been that he tolerated the Jews Nearly 
all the competent statesmen of Castile m the fourteenth century were of 
Jewish descent, even some of the bishops Some others were “converses” or 
converted Moors Two of Isabella’s most faithful supporters were of Jewish 
ancestry, Hernando de Pulgar, her secretary, and Andres de Cabrera, alcalde 
of Segovia, who married her dearest friend and companion, Beatnz de 
Bobadilla No people m Europe today has so much Jewish blood as die 
Spanish people The general level of culture of the Jews and Moors was very 
high The evidence of the courts of the Spanish Inquisition shows that 
Isabella used the office to acquire possession of the wealth of those whom it 
condemned This indictment of the Spamsh Inquisition must also include 
the intellectual debasement of Spam The learning and the literature of 
Spain’s past were almost entirely destroyed by the bonfire of Arabic books 
which Cardinal Ximenez ordered to be burned Not only the past but the 
future suffered The Spamsh Inquisition for centuries crushed free thought 
and free speech 

Isabella welded Spain into a nation and might almost be said to have been 
the mother of the Spanish Empire But the price paid m blood and treasure, 
in cruelty and fanaticism, in destruction of a great civiliza- 
tion, in repression of intellectual liberty, was tremendous ^ 

Spam has paid interest on that price ever since The great 
queen was but fifty-three years old when she died in 1504 She had lived to 
see her husband faithless, the death of her only son and the insanity of her 
daughter Juana, who transmitted the taint of madness to some of her descend- 
ants on the Spamsh throne* 
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Chapter XXXV 


THE POLITICAL FRAME AND PATTERN OF EUROPE (149^1555) 
NATIONALISM AND IMPERIALISM 

As the Italian Renaissance conditioned the culture of Europe at the end 
of the fifteenth century, so the political condition of Italy determined the 
prevailing nature of European politics The peninsula became 
the general object of conquest on the part of the principal 
European powers, and accordingly was the focal point of international 
politics The political disunity of Italy tempted foreign aggression The chief 
Italian principalities were the Republic of Venice and the Duchy of Milan m 
the North, Tuscany (Florence), nominally a republic but practically a 
despotism under the rule of the Medici, and the States of the Church (Rome) 
in the center, and the Kingdom of Naples m the South The great island 
of Sicily was an appendage of the Kingdom of Aragon 

At this time war was the sport of the European sovereigns ‘'Most men of 
high birth,” wrote a keen observer, “are possessed with this madness ” War 
had become a “feral institution *’ 

The political weakness of Italy combined with its riches tempted France 
first, and later the other great powers, to invasion In 1268, as we have seen, 
the pope had persuaded Charles of Anjou, younger brother 
of ling Louis IX of France, to mvade the Norman kingdom ^ ^ 

of Naples and Sicily in order to destroy the last remnant of Hohenstaufen 
power 

The Kingdom of Naples was the largest state in Italy m extent, but the 
most backward in culture The Papal States were a heterogeneous assortment 
of territories which every pope in turn vainly tried to weld into a homogeneous 
principality The Duchy of Milan had fallen into the hands of the Visconti, and 
then of the Sforzas, and having aggrandized itself at the 
expense of most of the neighboring cities, it could only inspire 
them with distrust Among the republics, Genoa and Venice 
were the two most important But Genoa, the home of perpetual revolutions, 
was unable to govern itself, or to endure a master Venice, m proportion as she 
lost her Levantine colonies to the Turks, increased her continental possessions 
and thereby made herself more vulnerable, and at the same time the foremost 
Italian power* Florence, which had surpassed the other states m civilization, 
aspired to pre-eminence in Tuscany Under Lorenzo de* Medici, Florence 
endeavored, but finally failed to assume among the Italian powers that part 
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of mediator which the papacy had lost through the personal ambitions of 
Sixtus IV, Innocent VIII, and Alexander VI 

At this time Florence was in the throes of an intense rehgious revival 
induced by the perhaps mad Dominican friar Savonarola, who, fearing the 
return of the expelled Medici, looked to the French invader ^ 
as an ally Savonarola’s downfall — he was finally hanged 
and his body burned — was due to the intricacy of Italian politics, which 
he could not understand He was a traitor to Florence and a disturber of 
Itahan politics Venice, Milan, and the papacy backed by the King of Spam 
and the emperor, combined to expel the French from Italy and resolved to 
protect Italy from another foreign invasion In vain the Emperor Maximilian 
and Pope Alexander VI implored the Florentines to be “good Italians ” In 
Florence territorial ambition was stronger than prudence Florence wanted 
French assistance to acquire Pisa which she desired as a sea-port The 
refusal of Florence to join the Italian League against France ruined her and 
Savonarola 

Ferdinand II of Naples fled and on February 22, 1495, Charles VIII entered 
the city It was an empty conquest For during the vely course of the expedi- 
tion negotiations had been set on foot for the formation of a league against 
France, of which Venice was the moving spirit, with which the pope and 
Ludovico Sforza, Duke of Milan, were associated and towards which the 
Emperor Maximihan and Ferdinand of Ajagon were inchned 

In May, 1495, Charles VIII evacuated Naples leaving half of his forces 
which soon capitulated to Ferdinand II who again took possession of his 
realm Fortunately for himself, Charles was victorious over a Venetian army 
on July 6 at Fortenuova, and this enabled him to effect a safe retreat to 
France, he died of an accident soon after his return (1498)* The weakness 
of Italy was revealed to the covetous eyes of ambitious rulers by this useless 
French expedition, and Italy became a fair mark for projects of conquest 

It would have been well if Charles VIIFs departure from Italy had been 
without thought of return and if that brilliant and sterile adventure had 
forever disillusioned France with foreign conquest and taught 
the Italians to umte m earnest and shut the pcmnsula to in- 
vaders But the lesson was lost on both parties The Italians grew more 
divided than ever, and Charles VIIFs successors, Louis XII and Francis I, 
pursued his policies 

Louis XII (1498-1515) of France had more plausible claims to Naples than 
his predecessor Besides inheriting the claim upon Naples, this king had 
inherited a claim also upon the Duchy of Milan He was de- 
scended from Valentine, daughter of the Visconti duke of 
Milan, who had married Charles VTs younger brother Louis, 

Duke of Origans (died 1407) In 1499 Louis XII mvaded Lombardy, captured 
Milan, and took Ludovico il Moro, the current ruler, iMrisoner , Ludovico ended 
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his da>s in a French dungeon ^ This coup was followed up by a second 
French invasion of Naples m conjunction witli Ferdinand of Aragon But 
the French and Spaniards soon fell out The Spanish general Gonsalvo de 
Cordova, of whom it was said that he was a lion in command of an army 
of lions, defeated the French in 1504, Louis XII resigned his claim upon 
Naples and henceforth concentrated his efforts to extending and consolidating 
the French conquest m the North 

Pope Julius II, a warlike pontiff, thought to fish in the turbid waters of 
Italian politics, and formed a league in 1508 with the Emperor Maximilian, 
Louis XII of France, and Ferdinand of Aragon to parution 
Holy League Veneuan mainland among themselves The pope soon 

became frightened over the growing power of France and completely changed 
his policy, by forming the Holy League (so called because the pope was the 
primary agency in its formation) m 1511 with the object of driving the French 
out of Italy The master-stroke of the papal pohcy was to win over the Swiss, 
whose fighting prowess was the envy and admiration of Europe France kept 
the advantage as long as the famous captains, Gaston de Foix and the 
Chevalier Bayard, held the field The untimely death of de Foix, in spite of a 
French victory at Ravenna (1511), turned the scale against the French The 
Swiss made an irruption into Milan in May, 1512, and restored it to Max- 
imilian Sforza, son of the ill-fated Ludovico il Moro In the next month, on 
June 6, Louis XII was badly beaten by the Swiss at Novara and withdrew 
from Italy He had estabhshed a senate at Milan as an organ of French rule 
on the model of the French parlement, which survived under later Spanish 
domination, and indeed lasted until 1786 

The absurd international policies of the time now foimd astonishing 
illustration Henry VIII of England who had joined the Holy League in 
1512 and the Emperor Maximilian who joined it in 1513, 

^ invaded France and defeated the French army It Gmnegate 

on August 17, 1513, in the "Batde of the Spurs/* so called from the hasty 
iSight of the French In the next year Henry VIII and Louis XII made not 
only peace but alliance, which was given more than documentary cementation 
by the French king*s marriage with Henry VIIFs sister, Mary Tudor She 
was one of the most beautiful and brilliant of all the Enghsh royal women 
From die age of eleven to the age of seventeen she was betrothed to Charles 
of Castile, who became the Emperor Charles V; and then she was suddenly 
given, as a pledge of a secredy and hastily patched-up peace, to King Louis XII 
of France, the jovial "friend of his people,” middle-aged m years and impaired 
m health Within three months of die splendid wedding at AbbeviUe the 


^Ludovico il Moro was imprisoned in a dungeon m the chiteau of Loches, on 
die walls of which he scribbled "There is no greater sorrpw than to recall in misery 
^ time of happiness^ ” When taken captive he begged m vam for a copy of Dante 
jfeete&jSed^i^ 1513, he dio^d dead nf joy^ 
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king was dead The pretty, but not seriously bereaved princess refused to 
marry the new French king, Francis I, who coveted her dowry and jewels, 
and insisted on marrying the man of her own heart before she had quit 
England, Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk 
Not since the thirteenth century had France experienced such prosperity as 
she enjoyed in Louis XIFs reign Undoubtedly France was the most fortunate 
country in Europe at the time The population increased 
enormously and is estimated to have reached fifteen millions 
The growth of trade, internal and external, had kept pace with it Serfdom 
had rapidly declined, wages had risen, industry was prosperous For the first 
ume the French peasant was a freeman, protected by law In spite of the Ital- 
ian wars, taxation was light For Louis XII made the conquered pay the bill 
Sixteenth-century history was filled with two very different but simultaneous 
movements, which not unnaturally reacted upon each other, but which never- 
theless are to be sharply distinguished The first was the 
political and military rivalry between France and the House Hahsburg 
of Habsburg, which ruled most of Germany and Italy and 
through direct inheritance possessed Austria, the Netherlands, and Spain, 
including its vast colonial empire 

The second of these movements was the Reformation Neither can be 
understood without reference to the other, although for clarity of representa- 
tion It is desirable to treat each of them separately 
We shall take first the history of the conflict between France 
the House of Habsburg, a struggle which drew into its vortex all of central 
and western Europe, including England 
For the root of this rivalry it is necessary to go back into the late fifteenth 
century — even before the begmmng of the Italian wars In 1477, as has been 
recorded in a previous chapter, Charles the Bold, Duke of 
Burgundy and lord of a whole complex of other territories 
in Middle Europe, was killed Louis XI of France had 
promptly seized the richest of these dominions, namely the French duchy of 
Burgundy, but the rest of the lands fell to Charleses daughter, Mary, who thus 
became the richest heiress m Europe In the competition of suitors, success fell 
to the Emperor Maximilian Offspring of this union was Philip the Fair, 
Archduke of Austria, who married Joanna, daughter of Ferdinand of Aragon 
and Isabella of Castile, the union of whose kingdoms m 1#6 had made 
modern Spam The eldest son of this pair was Charles, who inherited the 
Netherlands from his grandmother, Mary of Burgundy, the Spansisii kmgdom 
including the Spanish dominions beyond sea from his mother, and (his 
father having died in 1506) Austria and the cluster of Habsburg lands in 
Germany when his grandfather Maximihan died in 1519 To this last acquisi- 
tion must be added Hungary and Bohemia The table on the following 
page wiU make this clear; 
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As m the case of the French claims m Italy, so here, tedious as these specifica- 
tions may seem, it is indispensable to understand them For in a state system 
which was of an hereditary nature the fairuly connections of the ruhng houses 
were of very great importance The rulership of every state in Europe except 
Vcmce, Genoa, and Switzerland rested upon hereditary right 

Finally, to these vast possessions Charles added the imperial title But the 
emperorship was not an hereditary title, and any prince might be a candidate 
Ele turn oi Franas I of France entered the hsts as a nval to Charles 
■Empmr Since 1356 the electors had been seven m number* the 

ChaAesV archbishops of Mainz, Cologne, and Trier, and four lay 

princes, namely, the Margrave of Brandenburg, the Count Palatme of the 
Rhme, the Duke of Saxony and the King of Bohemia Smce Charles himself 
was hereditary Kii^ of Bohemia, there were thus six electors whom it was 
necessary to persuade “Persuade” is a mild word to use m this case, for the 
venahty of the electors was notorious and every one of them had to be bribed 
An immense sum of money was immediately necessary — more than could 
be available at once by taxation Hence both aspirants appealed to the great 
bankers for loans Young Charles borrowed 94,000 florins from the Fuggers 
of Augsburg, the richest bankers m Europe, but was informed that at least 

450.000 florins would be necessary to buy the electors But that price was 
enormously increased by Francis I’s competition He boasted that he would 
capture the imperial title even if it required half of his kingdom’s annual 
revenue, which was estmuited ?it three million hvres Francis I had to borrow, 
too. By March, 1519, the price of the uppeiial crown had nsen to 850,000 florms, 
so that Qiarles had to borrow another 543,000 florins feom the Fuggers, 

143.000 frcHU the Wekers, 165,000 from some Genoese bankers, and 125,000 
pounds in Antwerp,^ 

* Sec J, W* ’Ihompsoa and S, K, Padover, Secret Dtfl^macy (Lcaidon, 1937), 
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Charles V — he was Charles V of the empire, but Charles I as King of 
Spam — won the imperial crown, but piled up enormous debts Francis I 
lost, and he too had accumulated debts War was soon on between them 
A dominion so vast and so conglomerate as Charles’s was not an enviable 
heritage Peace, wisdom, and tact were necessary to govern it successf ully The 
utmost heterogeneity existed in his central European posses- 
sions The Low Countries (what French historians denomi- ^^If^ng^ossesmns 
nate as the Pays Bas)^ which today form the kingdoms of 
Belgium and of the United Netherlands, were a conglomerate of seventeen 
provinces having different histones and containing three different peoples, 
Dutch, Flemish, and French, each with its own language This complexity 
was increased by other differences 

“The Dutch provinces were distinct in character and interests from 
the Flemish, and much more deeply were the commercial and man- 
ufacturing Flemish provinces divided from the French-speaking states of 
Artois, Hainault, West Flanders, Luxembourg and Franche Comt^ where 
noble interests predominated m spite of the thriving towns of Artois, 
Hainault and Walloon Flanders It was an additional inconvenience that 
political and ethnological distinctions did not correspond The French- 
speaking provmces of Franche Comt^ Luxembourg and Hainault were 
held under the Empire, but Artois and Flanders were French fiefs, and 
Charles was, as count of Flanders, a peer of France Nor was geography 
kindly to the Habsburg-Burgundian territories Without Guclders and 
Utrecht, Holland and Zealand had an inadequate pastoral and agricultural 
hinterland The great diocese of Liege, French in language and sympathy, 
yet politically connected with the Empire, separated — but for the narrow 
strip of the Burgundian lordship of Namur — Limbourg and Luxembourg 
from the Flemish group Lorraine interposed its substantial form between 
Franche Comte and the Netherlands Even the bishoprics of Cambrai and 
Tournai were obstacles to complete geographical and pohtical consohdation» 
Franche Comt^ indeed, bad a far closer connection with the Swiss than 
with the Netherlands, while the fortunes of Limbourg and Luxembourg 
were destmed to be quite distmct from those of the Dutch and Flemish 
provmces 

There was neither unity of administration nor of population nor of 
language in the United Provinces In the North and West (Holland, Friesland, 
Brabant, Flanders) the language was Low German, cither 
Dutch or Flemish* In the South-East the language was French r*>nnces 

(Walloon) The Meuse River formed the linguistic boundary In general 
the French or Walloon territones were agncultural and not so nch and 
populous as the Dutdi and Flemish lands Flanders had lost its medieval 
dominance and prosperity. Grass grew m the street of Ypres and Bruges 
Ghent dcchned The supremacy had passed to Brabant — to the great port of 
^ Armstmngi Charles F, 1 , 6 
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Antwerp and to Brussels, the capital In the North the herring fishery and 
North Sea and Baltic trade enriched Amsterdam 
Lutheranism, Anabaptism, and particularly Cahmism had found root m 
the country early, to the anxiety of Charles V who had issued twelve edicts 
against them For however much the emperor straddled 
Re igious conflict religiously in Germany, in the lands in which 

he was direct ruler he did not compromise The Catholic religion was rigidly 
enforced Nevertheless Calvinism survived and spread, especially in the 
Walloon (French-speaking) provinces 
The lands of the House of Habsburg in central Europe formed an equally 
heterogeneous complex Bohemia, Hungary, and Transylvania were ruled 
ChailesVs emperor’s brother, Ferdinand The other states had 

central European the same sovereign in Charles V, but his title was different m 
each He was Emperor of Germany, but as one of his ministers 
once said, “The emperor has, for the support of his dignity, not a hazel nut’s 
worth of profit from the empire”, for his revenue was wholly derived from 
the territories which he personally ruled These territories were held under 
many and various tides Charles V was Archduke in Austria, Duke in Styria 
and Tyrol, Margrave in Moravia, Landgrave in Alsace, etc 

“In Germany the great feudal units, Brandenburg, Electoral and Ducal 
Saxony, Bavaria, the Palatinate, Hesse, Wurttemberg, Juhers-Cleves and 
others had blossomed into states virtually sovereign and connected by the 
loosest feudal ties Each had its estates, its court wimout appeal, its territorial 
army, its own system of finance, a large measure of control over its clergy, 
Its own foreign policy If these states were inclusive, they were also exclusive 
No imperial official, military or judicial, administrative or financial, had 
any authority within their borders 


As for $pain, it was neither a united nor homogeneous country Excluding 
Portugal which was an independent realm not subject to the Spamsh crown, 
Castile and Aragon were two kingdoms which differed in 
historical development, in institutions, iti language, they 
had been umted into a dual kingdom in 1469 when Ferdinand of Aragon 
married Isabella of Castile Even these two larger realms were composed of 
lesser territories which had been compressed together Castile comprised the 
older medieval kingdoms of the Asturias, Gahcia, Leon, which racially were 
of Basque origin, Navarre, which was part Basque and part French, and the 
ancient Moo^sh terntory of Andalusia Aragon had been formed by the 
nmon of the little medieval Pyreneap kingdom of that name with the great 
Counly of Catalonia (Barcelona) and Valencia, which had formerly been a 
fengdcan 
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Spanish clergy were rich and powerful politically The Spanish nobles, at 
least the grandees of great aristocrats, were rich landed proprietors Many of 
the cities of Castile — of Aragon less so — enjoyed local priv- chatlesX's 
lieges of self-government {fueros)^ and in 1525 staged a gotetfimentm 
formidable revolt, known as the Communeros, which was 
crushed Henceforth neither the assembly of the estates — Cortes — re- 
sembling the Parliament in England and the States-General m France, nor 
the cities enjoyed power With the aid of the Inquisition, Charles V founded 
the absolute monarchy in Spam ^ 

Charles V spent his life m a vain effort to maintain a consistent line of 
policy amid the different and varied interests of his scattered dominions, 
whose sole umty was found m their allegiance to a common 
ruler Charles was never able to give all his energy and 
undivided attention to any single problem The greatest problems were the 
struggle With France for the possession of the Milanais and therewith the 
supremacy over Italy, the rise of Lutheranism in Germany, the rising tide 
of Turkish conquest m south-eastern Europe All these were tiosely inter- 
locked Francis I of France made an alhance with the Turks, and the Lutheran 
princes sought for help from the French king The pope who should have 
been Charles’s stoutest ally, was more jealous of his position as an Italian prince 
than interested in his spiritual headship of the Church, and so plotted against 
the Cathohe emperor The sultan s eyes were fixed upon Hungary, those of 
Francis I on Charleys French-speaking provinces Lorraine, Franche Comte 
(the Fjee County of Burgundy), Hamaut, Luxembourg, Flanders, and Artois* 

Charles V could strike France from several sides — Spam, Flanders, Lor- 
raine, Alsace, even from the Milanais But Francis I had the advantage of 
fighting on interior lines and so could concentrate defense 
or attack with more effectiveness Moreover, though poten^ 
tially no richer than Charles V, actually Francis I had * 

more funds available than his rival The French king did not have to haggle 
with half-mdependent princes within his realm as was the case m Germany! 
nor with refractory States-General like the German diets* Francis I was a 
nearly absolute monarch “One king, one law*^ was a maxim of his “How 
much can you raise from your sufi^ccts^” the emperor once asked the French 
king “As much as I wish” was the reply* ^ 

In the first year of his reign, four years before Charles V%;gan to rule, 
Francis I had brilliantly recovered Milan, which Louis Xll had lost m 1513, 
by his victory at Mangnano (September 13-14, 1515) The danger to Austria 
was very great, for Milan was the key to several Alpine passes, especially the 
Brenner and the Tyrol, through which the French might mvade j|e Ham- 
burg territories, and the Swiss cantom now became allies of Vrmc^ as also 
did Venice Charles V countered by alhance with the jKipe and Henry VUI 
ofEngj^nd 
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The situation m Lombardy was one of great peril to Charles V The 
first war between the two rivals extended from 1521 to 1526 The French 
Constable Charles of Bourbon transferred his allegiance to the emperor, 
whose army invaded Provence An unsuccessful effort was made by a French 
army to invade Italy and in the retreat the femous Chevaher Bayard was 
killed In this crisis Francis I crossed the Alps and took personal command of 
his troops In the battle of Pavia (February 24, 1525) he was defeated, 
captured, and conveyed a prisoner to Madrid In the Peace of Madrid (January 
14, 1526) the French king renounced the French claims to Naples, the 
Milanais, Flanders, and Artois, and consented that the Duchy of Burgundy 
should be ceded to Charles Two of his sons were given as hostages for the 
fulfillment of these terms No sooner had Francis I reached France than he 
repudiated the treaty, saying “Not an inch of French soil, not an ounce of 
flesh” 

A second war (1527-1529) was imavoidable Its arena this time was Naples 
The scandal of it was the terrible sack of Rome in 1527 by the imperial 
* army, which stunned Europe and for a time dismayed the 
tmpenalmr'^ cmperor This war too was unfavorable to Francis I The 
Peace of Cambray (1529) in return for the French loss of 
Italy brought him nothmg but a dark promise from Charles V that he would 
not yet enforce his claims upon Burgundy The king’s captive sons were 
released, and the Pope and Henry VIII were mcluded m this peace Hence- 
forth the imperial power m Lombardy was proof agmnst French threats 
At the same time Ac hereditary dukedom of Tuscany was estabhshed in 
Florence in the hands of the Medici, and the constitution of Genoa took the 
form which it was to have until its conquest by Napoleon 

Eastern Europe had also taken a hand in this conflict The Turkish capture 
of Belgrade in 1521 was followed by the crushing victory of Mohacs (August 
29, 1526) (pronounced Mohatsch) which left almost all of 
Hungary ^irostrate, and this triumph was followed by the 
* first unsuccessful siege of Vienna by the Turks, in 1529 In 

the same era the Turkish fleets captured Rhodes m 1522, Algiers in 1527, and 
Tunis m 1531 The sea-powef of the Turks m the whole Mediterranean was 
formidable The coast of Italy, southern France and Spam were constantly 
exposed !b forays, and even Vemce trembled The emperor’s expedition 
agamst Tums*4n 1535 was a brilhant success, but was negative at once by the 
alhance which Franas I negotiated with the sultan imder the guise of a 
commercial treaty 

In the third war (1536-1538), Charles V unsuccessfully mvaded Provence 
and thc^rench over-ran Savoy and Piedmont. Meanwble Sultan Solyman 
TWaMf “ivaded what was left of Hungary after Mohacs, won an 
^ engsagement at Esseg (1537), and again threatened Vienna 

wfade his iJeets ravs^ die Itahan coast In this dire situation Pope Paul III 
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intervened and forced the Truce of Nice (June 18, 1538) each to hold what 
he had The truce was to endure tor ten years, actually it lasted tor hardly 
four years Between the Reformation m Germany and the Turkish menace 
to Austria, Charles V needed a few years of respite, even if he had not been 
compelled to it by the condiuon of his finances 

The fourth war (1542-1544) was occasioned when Charles V took the 
remarkable step of separating the Milanais from the empire and giving it to 
his son Phihp The act was a bold and original one Charles 
evidently was pinning greater hopes for the future upon 
the Spanish Empire than upon the Holy Roman Empire 
The House of Austria was excluded from Italy, and Spam was dominant m 
the peninsula It was a revolutionary change m the status of European politics 
The war was of more extensive relation than any of the preceding ones, for 
Francis I revived his alliance with the Turks and succeeded in drawing in 
the Duke of Cleves and the King of Denmark, though the two latter alliances 
had no uMortance On the other hand, Henry VIII again sided with the 
emperor The Turks invaded Hungary once more and threatened Austria 
and their fleet plundered Nice in Provence Charles and Henry together 
crushed the Duke of Cleves and their united armies invaded France as far 
as Soissons When the emperor asked a prisoner how many days Pans was 
distant the intrepid answer was “Perhaps twelve, but they will be days of 
batde ” 

The Peace of Crespy (September 18, 1544) put a period to the senseless 
wars between the two crowned rivals In Germany the Reformation had 
reached an acute state and demanded the emperor’s close attention In 1547 
both Francis I of France and Henry VIII of England died. Henry II of 
France (1547-1559) renewed hostihues against the emperor m alliance with 
the Lutheran duke, Montz of Saxony France wrenched the three bishoprics 
of Lorraine — Metz, Toul, and Verdun — from the emperor in 1552 In 
1556 Charles V abdicated A few years later the Huguenot wars broke out m 
France (1560) These events closed one era and opened another 

The results of this long struggle were of importance to the future develop- 
ment of European politics The pracucal application of the principles of the 
balance of power was established hy the opposition and 
counterpoise of the two chief states Again the alliance 
between France and the Turks, the polmcal situation m the Balkans and 
especially m Hungary, the participation, however slight, of England in 
contmental affairs, had brought the states and nations of Europe into closer 
connection than ever before France had failed to establish its domination in 


Italy, but had preserved its borders from being despoiled, and became a more 
consolidated country than before Germany, as Charles V left it, was soil 
a rope of sand, a loose federation of princely and ecclesiastical pnncipahtics, 
some Cathohe, some Lutheran, some Calvinist, and Metz, Toul, and Verdun 
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had been lost to France Five-sixths o£ Hungary was in possession of the 
Turks and Spain was on the way of decline It is little wonder that the weary 
emperor, before he was sixty years old, laid down the burden of empire in 
1555, and reured to a monastery, there to end his days three years later 
Charles V had spent his life in the endeavor to keep umted in one hand 
the widespread and multiple territories which he had inherited Hard 
experience had now taught him the futility of that effort 
Halsburf lands Accordingly, the vast Habsburg dominions were divided 

To his son Philip II he gave Spain together with Naples, 
the Milanais, the Free County of Burgundy (Franche Comte) and the Nether- 
lands The imperial title and the Austrian lands were given to his brother 
Ferdinand, who had long been his viceroy in Germany 
Something should be said of the character of these two personalities 
Charles V’s personal character was high He was not a libertine like Francis I, 
a sensual male brute hke Henry VIII, a hypocritical bigamist 
CJiatksV^^ like Philip of Hesse, a voluptuary like the Medici popes He 
was always gentlemanly and courteous, even to the humblest 
of his subjects, he detested filthy stories and bad manners He appreciated 
art — he discovered Titian — and loved music so much that his choir was the 
finest in Europe, not excepting the Sistine Choir in Rome He loved birds 
and flowers, and was interested in clocks and other mechanical devices, he 
would pore over maps by the hour, his favorite books were Boethius’s Con- 
solation of Philosophy, Commines’s Memoirs, and Castiglioni’s Boo\ of the 
Courtier, which he said was "the best book on good manners ever written ” 
He dressed aimply and was so thrifty that he was reproached for wearing 
his clothes too long His worst fault was gluttony He ate and drank prodig- 
iously in defiance of his physicians’ orders and may be said to have eaten 
himself to death Of the two illegitimate children whom he left, Margaret 
was born before he was married, and Don John “of Austria” after the 
empress’s decease Both we^e fer abler than his son Phihp II, his only heir 
To his wife he was tenderly attached all through her life 

“The rule of Charles V in the Netherlands is the brightest feature in his 
troubled reign The country was ^ th© height of its prosperity, notwith- 
charlesV brought enormous financial sacrifices and occasional com- 

piospmtyto mercial crises When the provinces first resisted Philip II, 

Netherlands they appealed to the institutions of his father The very 

noble who was to lead the national revolt was he whom above all others 
Charles V had delighted to honour, the keenest intellectual spirit of the 
rebellion, Marmx Ste Aldegonde, was by ongin a Savoyard and by educa- 
tion a j^abshurg minister That the Netherlands were as united as they 
were in opposmg Philip was due to the growth of national feeling fostered, 
mt by provmci^ or mnniapal particul^nsm, but by royal consolidation 
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As Burke said of the American colonies, the United Provinces were *‘a 
nation in the gristle ” Charles extended his provinces in the Netherlands to 
seventeen in number, and helped to give them that sense of unity which 
induced their rebellion later against Spanish domination In the organization 
of the Spanish colonies in America he took an intense interest To conclude, 
Charles V was an intelligent, hard-working ruler of many countries, “in no 
one of which was he ever absolute master of his policy or his actions ” 

In comparison with him Francis I must suffer The King of France was 
versatile but also cruel, sensual, without a sense of honor, 
and extravagant The best things which can be said of him 
have to do with French culture He was a connoisseur of art 
and founded the College de France for the promotion of Hebrew and 
Oriental studies 

Rabelais (1483-1553) was the greatest man of letters in France at this time 
He was a physician by profession and a satirical philosopher His Pantagruel 
and Gargantua (1535), like Swift’s GullwePs Travels, is a 
stinging criticism of the education, the manners, the morals of 
the age, a caustic argument against scholasticism Rabelais pleaded for less 
classics and more science in the schools The burlesque swashbuckling King 
Picrochole in Gargantua is a cancature of Charles V which amused Francis I 

The importance of the history of England in the reign of Henry VIII 
(1507-1547) turns almost wholly upon the Reformation, which will be con- 
sidered m the next chapter But a word may be m place 
here as to the character of Henry VIII, who was as typical of 
the age as were Francis I and Charles V Henry resembled 
Francis I in his patronage of art and music and letters He was not less 
sensual, perhaps, than Francis I but he was more brutal in his indulgence* 

In assertion of the royal prerogative Henry VIII again is to be €om|^red 
with Francis I But Henry’s policy was more drastic than that of the French 
kmg because the tradition of England was*Wdinst absolutism and that of 
France towards it The practical despotism of VIII was effected by the 
servihty of Parhament which abandoned its legidative power to the crown* 
The preamble of the Act of Supremacy called for speedy remedies and did not 
admit of delay, accordmgly the parhament enacted that proclamations made 
by the kmg m council should have the force of Parliamentary statutes The 
king was arbitrary, the Parliament servile, and the powers entrusted to the 
crown excessive The pnncipal organ of Henry VIII’s absolute government 
was the Court of Star Chamber which decided ca^s not according to law 
but according to the kmg^s will, and even without evidence other than the 
roy^ wish This Court remained a tool of the crown until destroyed by the 
Puritan Revolution in 1649 
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THE REFORMATION (1517-1559) 


In the New Europe of 1500 the Church proved to be the least flexible mem- 
ber of society The Franciscan and Dominican friars, perhaps, met the 
Renaissance and the Reformation more successfully than other 
Reformatton groups of the Catholic clergy Before the end of the twelfth 
century, the Church by and large seems to have been adapted to all the relig- 
ious demands of Christian Europe Neither hereucal doctrines nor demands 
for reformation made a general appeal before the sixteenth century This, 
for example, explains the failure of Wyclifism in England The Protestant 
movement was the first one since the crusades which stirred all men’s minds 
There is no reason to think that the Church was worse at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century than it had been for two hundred years past, and im- 
possible to prove that it was more necessary then than before It cannot be 
admitted that Protestantism was victorious because its teachings were truer 
than those of its Catholic opponent, for that is a matter of conscience, nor can 
It be said, even, that it would have succeeded at all if political persons and 
issues had not come to its assistance What made the Reformation successful 
were the rivalries of the kings and princes of the period 
The Reformation in its mception was not unsimilar to previous movements 
for reform in the Church The great leaders were the product of a protest or 
^ revulsion which had been long in gathering head Revolt and 

separation were not intended when it began Indeed, the word 
^lR.eformation/id!ke the word “Renaissance,” was invented by 
modern historians as a comrSiient general term to cover all the facts of the 
epoch The contemporary word used for reform of the Church was “restora- 
tion,” which had been in usage ever since the reforming councils in the 
fifteenth century The failure of these councils had kept ahve the issue, and 
had led some governments to act independently of ecclesiastical authority 
Thus in Castile in 1499 Queen Isabella and the Cardinal-archbishop of Toledo, 
Xiimnez, had reformed the monastenesj m France the Concordat of 1516 
had put the administration of the Church m all matters save spiritual in the 
hands of the king In England Henry VII and Henry VIII were masters in 
their own Church and controlled all nommaaons 
Why, then, did the Reformation begin? And why m Germany first? The 
answer is that it was a local accident rendered possible by particular and ex- 
ceptiomd circumstancses^ At the end of the fifteenth century Germany was 
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politically, economically, and socially, perhaps, the unhappiest country m 
Europe It had no nauonal unity, like France, Spam, and England, nor a single 
strong monarch The king^empcror actually \\as ruler only 
in his Austrian lands The area was divided into a few large ^ ^cermany^ 
principalities, many of lesser size and many more so dimin- 
utive that one of these sovereign states was less than a mile square, yet the 
princes of all of these were sovereign rulers The great bishops and abbots 
of Germany were also sovereign lords of large territories, finally there were 
many free cities only a few of which were of size and strength to be really 
independent In all, Germany was composed of about four hundred sovereign 
states of one kind or another 

Essentially, however, Germany had little urban civilization, the population 
was sparse and the cities had little contact with each other There was no 
national capital, like London or Pans, where the thought and 
activity of the nation could be concentrated This decentral- 
ization of Germany had the efect of making the petty terri- 
torial princes autocratic lords and of throwing the mam burden of taxation 
upon the peasants Furthermore, the development of firearms and infantry 
had deprived the petty kmghts of their funcuons, and as they were used to 
luxury, they were compelled to exploit the peasants and plunder the cities The 
large body of useless knights looked with envy upon the rich clergy and 
contributed no little to the success of the Reformation 

The clergy was split into three mam groups There was the anstocratic 
group composed of archbishops, bishops, abbots, and pnors, who were 
themselves princes or vassals of prmccs and who lived upon 
the labor of their serfs A second group was “the standing 
army of monks” and lower clergy Below them were the urban 
and rural parish priests, who were poorly paid, often ill-educated, and who 
sympathized with the working classes and the pleasantry There is no doubt 
that monasticism on the medieval scale was no longer either desirable or 
necessary Europe as a whole was too heavily clencahzed ^ The upper stratum 
of the clergy controlled vast wealth, but their needs were great, and they 
rigorously collected dues for themselves and for Rome, which caused bitter- 
ness among the people In the cities dishke of the clergy was intensified by 
the realization of their social uselessness, for the invention of printing and 
the needs of commerce had deprived the members of the Church of their cdu-- 
cational monopoly, fust a$ the newly rising class of lay )unsts made die canon 
lawyers superfluous^ 

A hke conflict, which added consiaeriiily to the revolution, took place m 
die dues which were controlled by patrician families, the “honorables,” who 
alone held offices, imposed taxes, and sold privileges In opposition to the 

^For seme statistics see Boehmer, 515-^316 and note, Claries Beard, 

The Reformmton, 76-77 
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patricians were the middle classes and the plebeians The middle classes, 
who were in the majority, struggled to control the cities and to abohsh the 
privileges and numbers of the clergy At bottom were the 
Conflict in the plebeians, possessing no citizenship rights, no wealth, and no 
occupation, their number kept mcreasing as a result of the 
disintegration of feudalism Some of them infested the countryside as beggars, 
others jomed armies, and still others served as day laborers 
Thus Germany seethed with economic grievances and social unrest, and as 
the high clergy and the incorporated monasteries were very rich, and many 
of the clergy were worldly and dissolute, churchmen every- 
^^otZuon by where were vasdy hated The pope came in for special con- 

the Church demnation For the pontiffs of the Itahan Renaissance had 

need of much money to sustain their wars waged to extend the States 
of the Church, to support the papal court, to maintain their immense build- 
ing program, and to pay the artists who embellished these structures 
Accordingly, excessive papal taxation was a grievance throughout Europe 
but nowhere so acutely as in Germany whose political weakness and rapa- 
cious clergy made the people the chief victim of the imposition of “annates,** 
“tithes,” “reservations,** “dispensations,** “indulgences,** etc, which were 
capable of great abuse Evangehsts like Wessel Gansfort and John Tauler, the 
Brethren of the Common Life, and most of the German humanists who were 
moralists, time and again inveighed against these abuses Germany was a 
tinder-box, only a spark was required to throw it into flame An eminent 
historian of the Church has said that “if the pope would have left off pillaging 
Germany, "justification by faith* might have created only a languid interest 
Most men are most sensitive when things hit their pocketbooks "Justification 
by faith* became a slogan to resist the financial exploitation of the pope **^ 
The man of the moment was Martin Luther, a Saxon peasant by birth 
and an Augustinian monk ^ The ruler of Saxony was then Frederick the 
^ Wise, a hberal and cultivated man, who had founded the 

^ ^ University of Wittenberg, m 1502j it had only a theological 

faculty, but was in close touch the University of Erfurt, a center of 
humanistic studies, opposed to Rj@i^q|»-lind hostile to monks and priests Luther 
had studied there and became a professor at Wittenberg in 1508 For ten 
years he brooded over the doctrine of salvation First he doubted and then 
demed the efficacy of “good works** and the power of the Church to forgive 
sin Man, he said, is not saved by ""good works,’* but by faith in Christ, by 
faith he was “justified” and this fai^was the gift of God, no effort of man 
could command it This doctrine im itself was enough to make Luther a 
heretic, for it contamed, by implication, a denial of die whole hierarchical 
order md sacramental system of the Churck? 

the opportomty for him to publish his views with regard to 
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“good works ’ Albert, Archbishop of both Mainz and Magdeburg, had bor- 
rowed a large sum of money from the Fuggers of Augsburg, 
the richest bankers in Germany, in order to defray the cost 
or his confirmation by Pope Leo X, who at the same time 
was hard pressed for funds for the rebuilding of St Peter s The pope granted 
to Albert the right to sell indulgences within his two archdioceses for eight 
years on condition that half the revenues should go to the Holy See A 
Dominican named Tetzel was the sales agent On October 31, 1517, Luther 
nailed to the door of the court church in Wittenberg his Ninety^Five Theses 
against the abuse of absolution or indulgences Luther was summoned before 
Cajetan, papal legate m Germany, to abjure, but appealed “from the pope 
badly informed to the pope better informed” Meanwhile Dr John Eck, 
professor of theology m the University of Ingolstadt, in Bavaria, and the 
most eminent theologian m Germany, challenged Luther to a public debate 
at Leipzig There Eck drove Luther into a corner and b) relentless and 
logical questioning compelled him to admit that he did not behe\"e m the 
spiritual authority of the pope, and to assert that a church council can err, 
as was the case at Constance in 1415 when Huss, the Bohemian hereuc, was 
burned 

By this time all Germany had become interested, and Luther pufahshed 
three tracts Address to the German TSfobtlity, which called upon the princes 
and nobles to reform the Church within their dominions, 

The Babylonian Captivity of the Church m which the sacra- 
mental system wras attacked, Freedom of the Christian, 

Luther’s formulation of his own doctrine Pope Leo X who at first had 
regarded the whole matter as “a squabble of monks” now (1520) excom- 
municated Luther, who defiantly burned the bull before his students m 
Wittenberg The Lutheran movement — ^for we may call it that by now — 
found sympathy among the German humanis&^ of whom Hutten was the 
leader, and for quite different reasons among the knights (Goetz von Ber- 
Iichingen, etc ), most of whom were impecunious landless petty nobles, who 
thought they saw m the feud a chance to enrich themselves by despoiling the 
church lands The proletariat in the towns, and the peasantry, both of which 
classes suffered from ecclesiastical exploitation, also sympathized with LuthcFs 
revolt 

"The papacy rendered a violent reformation necessary because it refused 
to make a mild and wise one Reformation was universally demanded, its 
necessity was admitted, defective ^lesiastical organization rendered it 
impossible by an ecclesiastical parliament, but men stayed their hands 
from revolution m hope that the papacy would take the imtiative But the 
papacy plunged into a career of Italian politics and increased instead of 
diminished its aggressions and revolution ensued . * It was a misfcrtunc 
for Christendom that the Reformation took the form of a breach of unity 
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of the Church I do not think that a breach was inevitable The question 
IS, Whose fault was it^ It was a question of wisdom and justice The 
papacy behaved towards Luther both foolishly and unjustly at first Luther 
made no demands which the Church ought not to have been able to supply 
according to its principles The curia was responsible for driving Luther to 
Revolt We are so accustomed to the idea of a divided church that we 
do not stop to consider how it arose, or who was responsible for it The 
revolt against the papacy was like any other revolt, it w^as against power 
oppressively exercised We must part with the idea that it sprang from the 
scandals of the Roman court If the Pope had not been in so great need of 
money and stopped the extortionate indulgences, Luther’s doctrine of ‘justi- 
fication* probably would have not excited interest except among the educated 
classes ^ 


Luther's 

exiremtsm 


Moderate men like Erasmus were repelled by Luther’s lack of self-restraint, 
the violence of his language, the ferocity of his spirit, and thus irreparable 
damage was done to a cause which by their adhesion might 
have been more wisely and more temperately moulded In 
the light of later results there is reason to regret that by a 
more conciliatory attitude Luther did not do his best to avert a schism m the 
Western Church In 1520 Luther brought the conflict with Rome to a climax 
He was convinced that reformation within the Church by its own leaders 
was hopeless, and that even a General Council would be a vain resource 
unless It were summoned under secular authority and freed from the over- 
powering mfluence of the Roman curia Hence “he drew his sword and 
threw away the scabbard ” 

By 1521 tjie issue had got into politics Charles V had shordy before this 
been elected emperor and in 1521 came to Germany for the purpose of 
holding a grand diet at Worms Luther was summoned to 
^o^Zn^atWorms under an imperial safe-conduct which his 

friends feared might be violated as the Emperor Sigismund 
had violated his safe-conduct in the case of Huss There Luther defended his 
position The ban was pronounced against him, his doctrines forbidden, and 
he was remanded to the custody of Frederick the Wise, his own ruler, who 
sympathized with him and whom the emperor did not want to offend In 
the huge castle of the Wartburg, where he suffered only nominal confinc- 
ment, Luther made his translation of the Bible into German, 

Translates Bible r ^ r i i n 

an achievement of immense religious and literary influence 
The Reformation now experienced a sharp change Luther had at first 
believed that his gospel had only to proclaimed to receive universal ac- 
ceptance He was soon disillusioned Two seperate and vio- 
lent movements of discontent broke out m Germany One 
Was the emergence of an extr|mist party called Anabaptists, 
ffie other was the Peasants^ War The Anabaptists got their name from the 
^ Se^ Crelghten, of lRapac% I, 231^ 2;67j II;, 89* 
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fact that they were opposed to infant baptism The movement started m 
Thuringia, but soon developed an avowedly revoluuonary social and eco- 
nomic character The Anabaptists were the “Reds” of the sixteenth century, 
who advocated the spoliation of the rich and well-to-do and the division of 
property among the masses, and their doctrines became widespread m the 
teeming industrial centers, not merely of Protestant Germany, but in Holland, 
England, and northern France 

In 1524-1525 the Peasants* Revolt broke out in Francoma and Swabia 
Their grievances were lust, for the evils of serfdom in Ger- ^ i 

many were notorious The lands of the proprietary class were 
ravaged amid atrocities of blood and fire until the insurrection was crushed 
With frightful seventy 

Luther was shocked and alarmed He represented the growing middle 
class, with Its desire for law and order His bitter indictment of the peasants 
permanently lost him the confidence of the common people y^oi^nee ma\es 
The reformation which he desired could not be effected with Refomamn 
such allies Luther saw m the princes and nobles the only 
assurance of effective security, and issued a manifesto against the peasants, 
which won for him the support of the nobles and the burgher class Hence- 
forth, the German Reformation was more a political than a religious move- 
ment The territorial rulers, especially those in North Germany, saw in it 
an opportunity to break the bishops in their territories, to confiscate ecclesias- 
tical revenues and lands, to disendow monasteries, and to estabhsh a Church 
m their domimons of which they would have the control The Landes- 
\trche was the creation of the Protestant territorial rulers A new Church- 
state system arose The state had the right and the duty to exercise authority 
over the Church m all things save spiritual There was nothing derogatory 
m this position as Luther saw it For in his mind there were two churches, 
the invisible community of the predestined and those justified by faith, of 
which Christ was the head, and the visible Church, which in its nature could 
not possess coercive authority, for God had given the “power of the sword,” 
le, justice and police power, to the state alone Ministers should preach the 
Word of God and administer the sacraments. With the organization and 
regulation of society they had nothing to do The innate conservatism of 
the Lutheran Church is further shown m its retention of the episcopate, 
though the hierarchy was abohshed together with monks and nuns 

Luther gave to the Reformation m Germany a direction which it has 
never lost The troubles at Wittenberg m 1522 taught him a lesson which he 
never forgot The years 1524 and 1525 contained more than i^fj^grentrfssts 
one setback death of Luther’s political protector, Fred- church to 
enck the Wise, the Elector of Saxony, weakened Luther’s sovemnteni 
position; the Peasants’ War by dehvenng the German Reformation into the 
bands of the princes, destroyed its natlOl^ character Thereafter Luther was 
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Ongtns oj 
“Protesianf* 


compelled to promote his gospel only with the permission and assistance of 
the secular authorities Luther himself seems to have had no misgivings over 
this relation of Church and state, as his collaborator Melanchthon did Luther 
persuaded himself that the administration of the Lutheran Church could be 
safely entrusted to the governments and at the same time the integrity of 
Its doctrine and practice could be preserved The result was that the Lutheran 
Church after Luther’s death fell into a position of subservience to the civil 
power 

From 1526 to 1555 there was no permanent settlement of the religious 
issue in Germany, although certain events partly clarified the situation In 
1526 the diet of Speyer gave the princes the right to deter- 
mine the religion of their subjects — an important provision 
which had a future bearing — until a general Council should 
be called But in 1529, in consequence of his victory over Francis I, Charles V 
ordered strict execution of the decree of suppression made in 1521, against 
which the Lutheran estates protested, whence the term ‘Trotestant,” hence- 
forth applied to Lutherans In the matter of toleration the emperor was as 
illiberal as Luther 

Charles V was not a rehgious bigot, but he was concerned with the spread 
of heresy In Spain religious suppression was in the hands of the Inquisition, 
whose power was already greater than the crown wished 
In Germany Charles V’s moderation angered Catholics, but 
political conditions compelled him to compromise But in 
the Netherlands, of which he was direct and immediate ruler, his policy was 
rigid He rightly felt that the spread of heresy would both diminish his author- 
ity and destroy the poliucal unity which he was trying to establish In thus 
enforemg the rehgion of the ruler upon his subjects, Charles’s pohey was no 
different from that of the Protestant princes in Germany The emperor was 
protecting vested interests, whereas the Lutherans were destroying them The 
failures m the Reformation movement m Germany are more instructive than 
its successes, partly because of Luther’s shortsightedness and prejudices, partly 
because Charles V had his hands full elsewhere When at last he was free 
to give undivided attention to German affairs, he almost saved the situation 
The theologians of both sides came nearer to an understanding m 1540 at 
Regensburg than they have been ever since But again the emperor was 
called away before settlement could be made, ^ 

In 1530, the Protestants presented the Confession Augustana, the formal 
cireed o£the Lutherans which Phihp Melanchthon, friend ^f Luther, brilliant 
Mdmchthpnmd theologian, had drawn up, m the diet of 

Augsbnrg As Luther was still under the imperial ban it was 
not expedient for him to attend, and the direction of the Protes- 
jparty devolved upon Mekhdbtfcan, The Protestant position was formu- 
' & Augsburg Cbnfossfon, Jb the preparation of which Luther was 


ChmlesVU 
rehgtous policy 
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not consulted It consisted of two parts, of which the first dealt with abuses 
and the second with doctrine In this Melanchthon was at pains to minimize 
the divergence m matters of faith between Rome and Wittenberg He pro- 
posed that the Cathohcs should likewise issue a statement of their beliefs 
The emperor would then adjudicate between the two Melanchthon was san- 
guine that the Protestants would win But the Catholics had no intention of 
submitung a rival confession They contended that they stood for the faith 
which had endured for fifteen centuries, and that it w'as for the Lutherans 
to renounce their errors and to return to the obedience of Rome Nor was 
Charles V ready to assume the role which Melanchthon proposed He was a 
Catholic But he was also a ruler with great possessions and he had no relish 
for civil war Moreover his brother Ferdinand was up for election as king 
of the Romans, le, as prospective heir to Germany and Italy, with the 
imperial ntle, and the votes of the Protestant princes were necessary jgmallv 
in the face of Turkish hostility it was necessary to preserve the unity of 
Germany Accordingly the diet of Augsburg fell into a deadlock ^and the 
emperor issued a recess affirming the Edict of Worms 
The Protestants for self-protection fcHrmed a league at Schraalkald The 


emperor decreed freedom of Protestant worship until a council was called 
The emperor’s persistent efforts to prevent schism in the 
Church and to restore some real authority to the crown ofreformamn 
were frustrated again and agam by the selfishness of the 
princes ever striving after autocracy m their separate territories, and by the 
mtngues of the popes m their anxiety to prevent the meeting of a General 
Council For the next six years the Reformation marked time, and meanwhile 
the Pope summoned the Council of Trent (1545) By 1546 Charles V had 
come to something like setded terms with Francis I, and his hands were free 
In 1546 Luther died Luther is seen at his worst m politics, as m hxs re- 
lation to the German peasantry, his sanction of the bigamy of Philip of 
Hesse, one of his strongest political supporters, his hate , 

Zwingli in Zurich and Calvm in Geneva Luther's knock- ^ ^ oracter 
down course, his policy of appealing to tht German princes in a matter which 
ought to have been left to clergy and scholars, if they do not impeach the 
sincerity of his intentions, do impeach the wisdom of his judgment and his 
cfakrity AgamstUhese things may be put his family life, his love of children, 
his Vl^h and buoyant personality, his sunny temperament when he was not 


angry. 

Now that Lutl^/was dead and there wa^ a lull in the war with France, 
<3barles V ccsolvfed to crush Protestantism m Germany* He chofks V 
had sufficient <^cvances “Religion” had become a doak for toermh 
gr^ed Cathoheproperty wasplundered Many a stnaU German 
prmce turned Protestant in order to have plausible excuse for confiscating 
ecclesiastical property. 
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^‘At every diet the Emperor had endured the vulgar insults to himself 
and his faith from the citizens of imperial towns, from foul-mouthed 
preachers and from drunken princes The Lutheran press had poured forth 
a muddy stream of pamphlets m which the pictures were as coarsely inso- 
lent as the text 


The so-called Schmalkaldic War followed (1546-1547) Charles V proved 
his consummate generalship at the batde of Muhlberg near Torgau (April 
24, 1547), and the Protestant princes showed their inability 
s^hmalkddtc together, and were defeated Before the batde, Charles 

rode around the trenches exhorting his soldiers to be firm 
and courageous,, he exposed himself recklessly When protest was made, 
he rephed that no king was ever slam by a cannon-ball He was twenty-one 
hours m the saddle before and after this event 
But^the double treason of Moritz of Saxony who first betrayed the league 
to the emperor, and then betrayed the emperor, deprived Charles V of the 
fruits of his victory In 1552 at Passau the free exercise of the 
^Auglburg Augsburg Confession was granted until the next diet, which 

convened at Augsburg (1555), where the ]ft.ehgious Peace 
of Augsburg was formally established This mstrument was the fundamental 
charter of German Protestantism It provided that the territorial princes 
and free cities which on September 25, 1555, already acknowledged the 
Lutheran faith might preserve it unmolested, and have equal rights with 
the Cathohe estates in the diet This toleration, however, was not to be 
extended cither to the Zwmghan sect in Switzerland nor to Calvinists On 
the burmng question of “Ecclesiastical Reservation,*^ an article introduced 
by the emperor himself, which provided that bishops and abbots who tn 
future became Protestant should lose their offices and lands, no agreement was 
made. The peace arranged m 1555 was but a truce and was doomed to 
collapse and plunge Germany into the Thirty Years* War in 1618 
It remains to follow the spread of the Reformation into other lands than 
Germany In Zurich in 1523, Ulrich Zwmgli (1484-1531) began an attack 
Zwmgh's the Church and protested against the traffic m SWiss 

reformauonm soldiets For the poor and hardy peasants of the Alpine lands 
Smtuedand made It a practice to sell theit services as mercenaries 

to their neighboring rulers Swiss pikemen formed the gnard^^of the popes 
and battahons of pikemen were in the armies of both Charles V and Francis 


I As Luther had adapted his reform to the circumstances^of the princely terri- 
tory, so Zwinghamsm was from the first fashioned on municipal lines It 
asserted the autonomy of the congregation, which Luther had rejected, and 
thui wa^ well-smted to an urban political system The Sw|bs example in- 
^fl^pneed dhte aties of southwestern Germany 
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Zwmgli was a mixture of magnanimity and pettiness On the one hand 
his character is marked by generosity, self-sacrifice, a sturdiness which could 
not be bribed He saw clearly the causes of his country’s decline and patrioti- 
cally laid down his life for her sake On the other hand he \\as prejudiced and 
cruel towards the Baptists, and exhibited a vyeak jealousy towards Luther 
Zwingh played a large part on a small stage The Reformation threw Swit- 
zerland into civil war The cities, notably Zurich, embraced Protestantism, 
the forest cantons clung to Catholicism Zwingh's closing years, when he 
was the accepted leader of the Swiss Protestants, were filled with political 
activity He died in battle at Cappel on October 11, 1531, when he bore 
the banner, according to Swiss custom, as chief pastor m the defence of Zurich 
against the troops of the forest cantons The Reformation in Switzerland on 
the whole was more moderate in nature than anywhere else on the continent 
The Catholic bishops were lenient The Protestant parishes elected their 
preachers freely and the Catholic bishops (who were secular princes also) 
confirmed the election Bishop Melchior of Lichtenfels (1554-75) was as 
much loved by the Protestants as by the Catholics In the diocese of Constance 
the bishop regularly approved the Protestant pastors 

In Sweden the revolution, manipulated under the guise of the Protestant 
religion, was a bloody affair Christian 11 of Denmark’s “gjEockholm Blood- 
bath” (152D) destroyed the Union of Calmar which had 
united the three Scandinavian kingdoms since 1397 The ^°^^*^^*** 
greatest of the Swedish nobles, Gustavus Vasa, thereupon 
overthrew the Danish rule and made himself king (152^1560) , under him 
the Reformation was introduced ffcnmark and Norway, meanwhile, re- 
mained umted Soon it dominated these two countries, and even spread to 
Poland and Hungary, although Protestantism never found a large follow- 
ing there, and the Protestants were crushed or driven out. 

Far more important was the Reformation movement which began m 
France It was contemporary with Lutheranism but absolutely independent 
of It The French Reformation was largely the work of John 
Calvin (1509-1564), who organized bis Church, not in 
France, but in Geneva Calvin was not the first religious 
agitator in France He had a predecessor in a scholar named Lefwrc 
d’fitaples who began to inveigh^agamst the corruption of the French clergy 
ten years before Luther, and declared that the true doctrines of Chnstiaii^ty 
were in the Bible and not m Catholic theology and dogma Thus at one 
intellecfual ISap^ Lefovre arrived at the point to which it had takeU Luther 
ten years to reach before he was protected by the bishop of Meauxi and by 
the kmg’s sister, Marguerite of Navarre, a learned and hberal-mmded woman 
He translated the New Testament into French At fi^st he and his Mlowei^ 
were called ^‘Lutherans ” The SorbonUc condemned his doctnjc^ and 
cution began m 1523, but was spasmodic because, as was s^id in the previems 
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chapter, Francis I found it expedient to support the German Protestants 
when he was at war with the Emperor Charles V, and could not consistently 
persecute French Protestants at the same time 
John Calvin, whom history thinks ot as a citizen of Geneva, was born at 
Noyon Calvin was of bourgeois ancestry and soundly educated in theology, 
^ law, Greek, and Latin When a student at the University 

of Pans, apparendy without information of Luther’s teaching, 
he also worked out the doctrine of justification by faith He found refuge 
at Basel, Switzerland, and there wrote The Institutes of the Christian Re- 
ligion, published m Latin in 1535 and in French in 1541 Calvin’s teachings, 
all of which he derived from Scripture, included justification by faith, pre- 
destination, spiritual election, grace, Calvin asserted that the true Church 
was the whole body of believeis or “elect,” and therefore the Roman Church 
was a false church, its doctrines pretensions and the pope Anti-Christ He 
rejected the mass, fasting, veneration of relics, pilgrimages, the whole hier- 
archy Calvin held that the elements in the eucharist were symbolic of the 
body and blood of Christ, in which he differed from Luther, who adhered 
to the Catholic doctrine of transub^tantiation, i e , that the bread and wme 
by a miracle were transformed into flesh and blood Both in doctrine and in 
form of organization Calvinism was more radical than Lutheranism 
Calvin had formulated a new doctrine and devised a new'‘ecclesiastical polity 
with no home in which to establish his tfhurch Fortune provided a place 
At this time Geneva was a feud-torn free city at the end of 
amnm eneva Geneva In 1526 the people had driven out the 

bishop, whereupon Catholic Fribourg came taidie relief of th^ bishop, while 
Bern, which was Zwinglian, supported Geneva In the midst of this rumpus, 
Calvin was mvited to come to Geneva It was a queer town, French in lan- 
guage^ Italian in religion, Swiss in politics, and commercially and indus- 
trially German It was governed by the bishop, checked hy the fierce demo- 
crauc spirit of the population The burgesses were represented by a council 
or local senate in5titute4 after the alhance of the city was* rfiade with the 
Swiss cantons Although elective this body tended to become oligarchic 
Externally the chief enemy of Geneva was the duke oUSavoy whose domin- 
ions reached as far^ as Lyons and his efforts to acqufre possession of the 
one little enclave therein formed by Geneva were constant His adherents 
vi^thin the city were called “Mamelukes” in "deposition to the Swiss Protes- 
tant party known as “Eyguenots** (a corruption of “Eidgenpss” or sworn 
colleague, from which the word Huguenot may possibly have Hfeen cfenved) 
In Geneva Calvin finally acquired religious and political ascendancy 
A new type of Church' came into being, which differed from both the 
and the Luffieran^ichurcfies Church government was^n th^ hands 
of pastes, all M Wi^^equal; civil jurisdiction was exercised 
with t a few ministers associated with them Each 
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church termed a congregation under its pastor, and was a “cell ’ m the com- 
1 lan ty buUi tor purposes ot religion and civil affairs This was the Pres 
byterian torm ot government which soon became diffused over France, the 
Netherlands, bcotiand, and England, and was destined to have great influ- 
ence botli religious!) and poliucally Puritanism as a moral and social code 
first obtained in Geneva, where manners and morals were austerely regu- 
lated All conduct was based on Holy Scripture In 1558 a denial of the Cal- 
vinistic doctrine of predestination was punished by banishment In 1563 
scourging and branding were added new penalties to e\ile The vast influx 
of 4,000 destitute Waldensians from the Duke of Savoy’s persecution m 1545 
increased the populace, and rich exiles from other lands were welcomed for 
the sake of the money they brought in Puritanism had a strong gram of 
thrift in its composition It was against the law in Geneva to be ill for more 
than three days without sending for a minister, to beg m the streets, to 
play cards, for a bride to wear her hair loose, for a spinster to wear jewelry 
Two young men who betted on who was the prettiest woman m Geneva 
were summoned into court and reprimanded To ride or \valk abroad dur- 
ing church time was an offense for which one might be sent to jail 

The ethics of Calvinism were the ethics of the bourgeoisie of the six- 
teenth century Geneva was the first Puritan commonwe^th, a community 
of merchants and craftsmen Honesty, thrift, diligence m 
business, were bourgeois vntues It was typical of Calvin ^ 

that he taught that the taking of interest was not only lawful, but a*duty, 
and that “idle money is altc^ether unprofitable ” The acquisition of credit 
was to be counted unto the possessor of it as a virtue Every man had his 
“calling,” by which was meant his most efficient form of making a living 
Failure to achieve material success m proportion to one’s ability was sin 
God was the Master Workman^ who worked during the six days of Crea- 
tion but rested op the Sabbath So, too, the honest man must work hard 
“in that estate and calling to which it shall please Thee to ordain me,” for 
SIX days m eifery week, and then only might he honestly rest 

In whatever country Calvinism acquired an asfcendancy it brought dis- 
cord, bitterness, and "fierce enmity between classes and people 
It spelled civil war wherever it spr^d, in France, in Sca|j^nd, 
m the Netherlands AnjJ yet ^tst everywhere Calvinism 
penetrated it prevailed Perhtps it conquered by making itself impossible 
to live with except on its own terms. ' ^ 

France w^s the first country which Calvinism invaded The government 
took alarm and m 1547 established the Cktmhre Arieme, 
registers of^futch are preserved, for the suppression of the 
heresy! Th^^significant name of the court" was derived from 
the fact ffxat the penalty was death by fire Nevertheless, the .number of 

^ (Ce Grand Ouvner, Institutes, I, v, 10) 
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Calvinist adherents grew In May, 1559, a secret synod was held in Pans 

“Por purposes of resistance the Genevan system had peculiar advantages 
The ‘congregations, the consistories, the synods, could, as they stood, be 
easily converted into pohtical sections, they could readily form the cadres 
of a military organization, they were peculiarly adapted to tap or to drain 
the financial resources of the party The material strength of Calvinism 
IS proved by the resistance offered in France to an overwhelming Catholic 
majonty, backed by the resources of the Crown 


France was almost entirely an agricultural country Industry obtained 
only in the very largest cities, such as Pans, Lyons, Rouen There was no 
large middle class The bourgeoisie was composed of small 
officials, judges, lawyers, notaries, physicians, apothecaries, 
etc , It was neither rich nor independent The ruling class 
was the nobility High officials and army officers were recruited from it 
Francis I had strengthened the nobles by creating the ‘‘gouvernements ” The 
governor was, in fact, the true chief in the provinces The nobles and high 
clergy alone could approach the king The upper clergy was very rich, but 
subject to the crown which had the power to confer ecclesiastical dignities, 
according to the Concordat of 1516 The King’s Council was made up of 
his relatives and his creatures 

The body of the Huguenots® was made up of ambitious nobles, disgruntled 
ji^dges and lawyers, defrocked monks and ppests, discharged soldiers, job- 
♦ less workingmen and low adventurers The lower bour- 

Htiguenots geoisie, small tradesmen and artisans and the working classes 
generally were dtawn into it later, the peasantry except in Normandy was 
not at once affected by Calvinism The “hard times” — financial stringency, 
agricultural depression, high prices — a condition which endured for years 
and even became more and more aggravated, increased the number of Protes- 
tant adherents For the discontented classes saw in Calvip.ism a vehicle for 
expression of their grievances® The same phenomenon, as we have seen, 
appeared in Germany ^ 

Very early, however, a distinction was made between "Religious Hugue- 
^'Hehgwu/* and “Politicfil Huguenots ” The former were true 

**PoltttcaV* Calwmsts struggling for religious toleration and freedom of 
Huguanots worlkip, the latter were discontented nobles, who resented 
the rapid growth of the power of the c?oWn and saw in Calvinism a 


^Edward Armstrong, French Wars of Rehg$on, 3 

® The derivation of this word to signify the French Protestants is not known 
By some it is supposed to have come from the word Eidgenossen used to designate 
the Swiss confederates Others think that it comes from the word Duganau mean- 
ing the great owl in Languedoc (southern France) where the Huguenots were 
mlnerous, m allusion to their meetings at night 
®Sce Henri Hauser, "The European Crisis of 1559,” Jnl Econ and Business 
If, 241 f V 
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pretext and a means to despoil the clergy and plunder the rich monasteries 
This prospect soon affected the French peasantry, too, for they were hungry 
for more land The special object of hatred of the old French noblesse was 
the House of Guise — Henry, Duke of Guise, the conqueror of Calais from 
England and of the Three Bishoprics from Germany, and his brother 
Charles, the Cardinal of Lorraine The influence of this upstart family was 
to be very great and very prejudicial to France and the French kings It 
must be admitted that religion, as such, had little to do with the Reforma- 
tion and Religious Wars in France The Huguenots were inclined to play 
politics with religion The nobles were likewise actuated by political ambi- 
tion, the bourgeoisie was moved by the hope of administrative reform and 
lower taxes, the masses were goaded by poverty 

We have passed m review the two principal continental forms of Protes- 
tantism — Lutheranism and Calvinism We now' come to England and 
Scodand 

The separation of England from Rome was neither “a doctrmal nor a 
moral revolt as may be argued in the case of Lutheranism and Calvimsm 
It was not a “reformation” except in so far as it was simul- 
taneous with these two religious secessions It was hardly 
a rehgious movement, and when the religious issue was 
raised it was a pretext, not a cause, it was a political gesture of Henry ^III 
in order to camouflage his real motives The sensuality of the king was t!j^ 
ruling force in imtiatmg the conflict with the papacy 

What was originally involved was a question of divorce Henry VUI 
married Catherine of Aragon, his brother Arthur’s widow In 1^7 he became 
infatuated with Anne Boleyn and began to be troubled with 
what he called “scrupulosity of conscience” as to the validity 
of his marriage As the pope had at this time been reduced 
fay the emperor to a state of semi-destitution, the king believed that he would 
have little diflSculty in getting his marriage annulled From the first the 
chancellor. Cardinal Wolsey, saw that the only way of scttlmg matters to 
the king’s satisfaction was to obtain authority to try the case himself as 
papal legate m England 

FopQ Clement VII opposed Wolsey’s demand, but he acted with impru- 
dence when he issued secret mstnictions which, had they become pubhc, 
might have gravely compromised him The pope played his cards badly 
Cadienne was the aunt of the Emperor Charles V, whose wrath would 
come down upon the pope if the divorce were granted On the other 
hand, if he did not grant it, England and France m alhance might crush 
Italy The result was that ihc pope procrastinated and did iicthing> and 
Wolsey fell in 1529 and More was made chancellor, the first layman m that 
office 

A conflict ensued between Parliament and the Church on the gtound that 
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Parliament had nothing to do with canon law At the suggestion of Arch- 
bishop Cranmer the issue was then referred to Oxford and 
relf^Zsfonfltct Cambridge Universities — and for better face — to some con- 
tinental universities When these, which were German Protes- 
tant universities, replied favorably, the passive Parliament declared the king 
“Protector and only Supreme Head of the Church and Clergy of England” 
(1531) , the breach with Rome followed, the crown confiscated all annates, 
Cranmer obediendy declared the divorce, and Henry VIII married Anne 
Boleyn In 1534 the Act of Supremacy made opposition to the new order 
of things high treason Sir Thomas More refused to take the oath to the 
Act of Succession, which denied papal authority over the Church of England 
and condoned Henry VIIFs marriage to Anne Boleyn More was thrown 
into the Tower where, after a farcical trial, he was executed He mounted 
the steps to the scaffold calmly The scaffold was unsteady and he said to 
Sir Edmund Walsmgham, the governor of the Tower pray thee, see me 
safe up, and for ifiy commg down I shall shift for myself ” As he was blind- 
folded, he carefully moved his beard as he laid his head on the block, saying 
“Pity that should be cut, for that has never committed treason ” By a strange 
fate, the bodies of Anne Boleyn and Thomas Cromwell, Henry VIIFs min- 
ister who more than any man was responsible for More’s death, were later 
burned in the grave with him 

Txie^crisis was not yet over Henry VIII found himself in conflict with 
two different classes of his subjects fhose who resented the rupture with 
Rome, and those who wished to go farther The Catholic 
religion had been in no way altered Henry VIII had only 
substituted his own authority for that of the pope He was 
kmg-popc The sole concession to “Protestant” opinion was the royal per- * 
mission for publication of Tyndale’s English translation of the Bible 


For a long time English monasticism had been in a state of decay — indeed 
the evil was everywhere in Europe The moral decadence, the corruption 


Decay of 
monashetm 


and ineffiaency of English monasticism in the fifteenth cen- 
tury and just previous to the dissolution of the monasteries, 
is beyond cavil It is attested by Colet’s sermons and More’s 


Vtopta Clear-headed men no longer gave to them or founded new ones, 


instead they founded colleges at the two universities as institutions which 


really ministered to the welfare of the community Wolsey’s design was to 
use the endowments of the monasteries for pubhc education Anti-clencalism 
was shaigicned by an increasmg covetousness for possession of the enormous 
landed endowments of the monasiteries Reduction, even confiscation of this 


vwtealth had been a plank in the phit&rm of the Lollards as far bade as the 
tiJfo of Wydif 


Title Hp^s new favorite^ 'Itiomas Cromwell, a low-born and ruthless 
nidn, ihmated a “^visitation” dE the monasteries with the result that in 1536 
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all the lesser monasteries and nunneries were dissolved and their property 
confiscated to the crown Four years later all monasteries were dissolved^ the 
mitred abbots excluded from Parliament, and the abbots of 
Glastonbury, Reading, and Colchester hanged Ituasanorgv 
of spoliation Land-hungry nobles and gentry, courtiers, the 
king’s favorites, were given the spoil, by which Henry VIII created a party 
m support ot his policy, elevating those most preferred to the peerage and 
thus creating a subservient body of follow^ers in Parliament 

"‘They were a tough lot A recent Archbishop is said to have observed, on 
entering into possession of Bishopthorpe, that the early post-Reformation 
Archbishops of York whose portraits hang upon the wails looked a rare 
collection of rascals 

“The constraint, the watchfulness, the latent savagery of the time are de- 
picted for all to see in the portrait that Holbein painted of Cromwell — 
the immense capacity of the face, the cunning, clever eyes, the fat hands — 
no less than in the famous note among his retMmbrances, ‘This day the 
Abbot of Glaston to be tried and condemned,’ or m his last piteous letter 
to Henry crying for mercy 

“Since It was a time of social and religious revolution, those who survived 
were necessarily tenacious and adaptable, and perhaps it was better to be 
adaptable than tenacious, for the mortahty in those close and eager front 
ranks was very high 

The irreparable loss resultmg from* the dissolution of the monasteries was 
in the field of art and literature The libraries of the monasteries were scat- 
tered and destroyed Pictures, illuminated manuscripts, statuary, exquisite 
products of the medieval goldsmith’s and jeweler’s craft, w^ere stolen or 
smashed to fragments 

The contemporary antiquary, John Leland, has given a melancholy account 
of what happened He writes ^ 

“A grete nombre of them whych purchased those hbrarye bokes, some 
used to scoure theyr candlestyckes and some to rubbe theyr bootes Some 
they sold to grossers and sopesellers, and some they sent over seas to the 
bokebynders, not in small nombre, but at tymes whole shyppes full, 

I know a merchaunte man, whych shall at thys tyme be nameless, that 
boughte the contents of two noble hbraryes for 40 shyliyngs pryce, a shame 
to be spoken ” 

Writing of the looting of St Augustine’s, Canterbury, he says **Tbe igno- 
rant monks tore up the Greek books, whych they did not unders^nd and 
the Latin ones whych were too old to ple^ them/’ There were not wanting 
a few protests against this vandalism Qm of the ones of outraged rntcU^ 
gence deflated that "the spoile and destruction of so many and so notaJSe 

I Quoted from the "leader** m the London Tmes latermy Supfiemmti, May 9, 
ife, entitled "The Tudor Character’* 
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libraries wherein lay the treasure of all antiquity to the pitiful hindrance 
of the learned” was a national calamity 

To sum up The suppression of the monasteries was in large measure 
justified by the lapse of the monasteries themselves But the enforcement 
of It was unnecessarily violent with regard to property It was not as brutal, 
however, in treatment of the monks as often said The expelled were given 
pensions or other Church livings instead, which some refused to take These 
pensions were either paid by the government or exacted from the purchaser 
of the confiscated lands ^ 

It is not to be thought that Henry VIIFs drastic course did not meet with 
overt opposiuon Popular insurrections broke out m Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, 
Somersetshire, in which a few nobles and gentry participated, 
Htfwy but they were all crushed and the leaders put to death Many 

of the recusant clergy and nobles fled abroad, where they 
conspired with the pope, the Jesuits, and the Catholic sovereigns on the con- 
tinent 

Through all this conduct, Henry VIII still pretended to be a Cathohc In 
1539 a merciless statute, known as the Six Articles, was passed, to the dis- 
couragement of Cranmer and other sincere advocates of the 
^athohcChurch Two bishops Were imprisoned as “sacramen- 

tanan heretics” Henry VIII created an English Catholic 
Church, without a pope, without monasteries 


Meanwhile, Henry VIII married and beheaded queen after queen in 
indulgence of his passion and desperate hope of having a male heir Of 


Uenr^ vnvs 

decapitations 


his five wives after the divorce of Catherine of Aragon, one 
died when Edward VI was born, one other was divorced, 
the last survived him, and two were sent to the block Thomas 


Cromwell was also finally /beheaded when the king’s marriage with Anne 
of Cleves, a political match which Cromwell had suggested, fell through 
The changes which the English people experienced during these fateful 
years weije very great The first period of Henry VIIFs reign had been satis- 
factory After the hard, cold, calculating and parsimomous 
Henry VII, the accession of a young and handsome 
king like Henry VIII in his youth was a release and a rehef 
The Venetian ambassador, Giustmiani, has left us an engaging description 
of him commg from the tennis court, and there is an atmosphere of genuine 
zest of Ufe in the court-poems of Wyatt and Skelton Then there was the 
charmujg, cultured circle of scholars, Sir Thomas More, Colet, and Linacre 
Erasmus, when i^ England, called it “a golden age ” And then the shadows 
bfegan ha fall. The upheaval of the Reformation brought forward men of 
a' different type — harsh and treacherous, time-servmg, ready to do evil 


^Baskcrvillc, “The dispossessed tdigicms" in Essays presentid to R, L Po^e, 
pp. 436-65 
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Henry VIII had his way as no other Enghsh king before or since can be 
said to have had Yet in spite of his furious temper, his cruelty, he preserved 
his popularity with the English people who jubilantly dubbed him “Bluff 
King Hal” 

When the king died in 1547 he was succeeded by his only son, Edward VI 
(1547-1552) He was a sickly boy of ten years of age under the regency of 
his uncle, his mother’s brother, Duke of Somerset, and later viand 

that of Dudley, Earl of Northumberland They umted with tha Church oj 
Cranmer and other reformers and established the Church 
of England practically as it now is New ecclesiastical visitations for destruc- 
tion of images and relics, and to make inventories of church ornaments, 
jewels, bells, plate, etc , were made A government Prayer Boo^ was made 
obligatory by the famous Act of Uniformity (1549) The doctrine and liturgy 
of England became Calvmistic From the continent Calvin regarded all this 
development unsatisfactory and insufficient He would have preferred the 
English monarchy overthrown along with the Cathohe episcopate, and “con- 
gregational government” installed in its stead 

The religious resentment of the nation was heightened by economic and 
social discontent owing to the practice of “enclosure” The ranks of the 
malcontented were augmented by jobless artisans, vagabonds, and “sturdy 
beggars ” Many of the latter were of those driven out when the monasteries 
were dissolved A severe act in 1549 made assemblage of more than twelve 
persons for the purpose of destroying enclosures a felony. 

Before Edward VI died in 1552, he provided by will that the crown be left 
to his cousin, Jane Grey, thus passing over his elder half-sister Mary, Henry 
VIIFs daughter by Catherine of Aragon (1553-1558) But 
Mary succeeded to the throne A Catholic reaction ensued. otc reaction 
The Act of Supremacy and all the Edwardian legisktKin were abohshed, a 
return to the Church of Henry VIII was ma3e, Protestant worship was 
forbidden, the Latin language restored m church services, married priests 
expelled Queen Mary graciously received the Gardmal Pole, the papal 
legate who was a former English nobleman, who had taken ofders and 
fled abroad, 31 heretics were burned in London and 44 m the provinces* 
Archbishop Cranmer and Bishops Ridley and Latimer were executed (1555) 
To crown all, the queen marjied Philip II of Spam, arch-enemy of Protes- 
tantism" Only the most zealous Catholics could condone this surren^r of 
England to subserviedte to the Spanish monarchy and certain embroilment 
in continental wars 

When Mary died m 1558, it was not only an Enghsh Protestant demand. 
It was an English national demand, that Prmcess Elizabeth, Hmxf VIIPs 
only surviving heir, be ruler* In Queen Elizabeth the EaghA m ah th 
Information triumphed Wholly indifferent to rehgioa m 
Mlmon, Elizabeth shrewdly steered a middle course throughout her reign. 

^ 4 - 
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She detested the Calvinists, and loved liturgical pomp The Thirty-Nine 
Articles (1563) completed the establishment of the Church of England 
providing for Calvinist dogma with retenuon of Catholic hierarchy (arch- 
bishops and bishops), and, partially, of the forms of worship Since the 
Loids were mostly Catholic and the Commons mostly Calvinist, Elizabeth 
got along as much as possible without Parliament Occasionally some of the 
sects Dissenters or Non-Conformists — Presb) terians, Puritans, Browmsts, 
Separatists, etc , gave a little trouble 

It remains to close this chapter on the spread of the Reformation with a 
glance at Scotland between which and her greater neighbor to the south, 
there existed an ancient feud The one important thing in 
Scottish history in the sixteenth century was the introduction 
of the Calvmistic religion, where, as elsewhere, it speedily 
became involved with politics The Scottish crown was one of the weakest 
m Europe In 1542 King James V died leaving his infant daughtei, Mary, 
under the guardianship of her mother, Mary of Guise, a sister of the power- 
ful duke of Guise in France Cardinal Beaton, Archbishop of St Andrews, 
m concert with the queen-mother cultivated the French alliance and mar- 
ried the infant Mary to the heir to the French crown, Francis II, who became 
king in 1559 The malcontent Scottish nobles rallied around John Knox, a 
fiery and fearless Calvinist preacher who had studied at 
John Knox Geneva He was a rugged, harsh, unattractive but formidable 
figure When it came to a matter of policy he could be as unjust as Thomas 
Cromwell, as brutal as Henry VIII, as false as Elizabeth He maliciously 
slandered the Regent, Mary of Guise, and his account of the not at Perth 
which inaugurated the power of the Scottish Kirk is a tissue of misrepre- 
sentation His ability to use abusive language amounted to a kind of genius 
He loved to “gar tjbe pulpit flee” with the vehemence of his denunciations 
of the “bloody idolaters,” and the “rotten” and “stinking Mass,” to call 
Queen Mary a Jezebel, until she spiritedly rejoined “Yon man gart me 
greit and grat never tear himself I will see gif I can gar him greit ” Mary 
was not tree from the weakness and crookedness of her ill-starred family, 
yet one may ^sympathize with her when we see her standing helpless and 
alone before the badgering attacks, the venomous assaults of John Knox 
Thei^is a world of pathos m her woman’s ety, “Ye are too hard for me, but 
if th%y were here that I have heard, they would answer to you ” 

Knox said of himseE when he lay dymg “John Knox is the same man 
now going to die that he has been when he was able of body ” The best 


thing xhp^ can be said of Knox is^that at the height of his power he did not 
qiuse Inyone to be put to death In June-July 1567 he might have sent 
Mary to the block, as certainly she would have sent him to the gallows if 
she coifld have so done it 

^ A^oofdihg to his doctrine the government was obliged law to abolish 
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“idolatry ” By this term Catholicism was meant, but Knox got the idea from 
the Old Testament and not from evangelical thought His ^ 
ideal was the prophet Samuel who “hewed Agag in pieces 
before the Lord” The rebels were united by a Co\enant which Knox drew 
up It was of the nature of a contract between the leaders who styled them- 
selves “The Congregation of the Lord ’ and the “faithful” Scottish people, 
a contract to overthrow the government and destroy Catholicism This Cove- 
nant was borrowed from the Old Testament and is the historical source 
of the concept of Social Contract As Knox expounded it, Calvinism made a 
strong appeal to the cupidity ot the Scottish nobles The rebels made over- 
tures to Queen Elizabeth of England A civil war followed during which 
churches and monasteries were razed more furiously than had been the case 
in England France was unable to give succor to the Scottish queen and the 
Catholic cause — Henry II of France had }ust been killed Mary of Guise 
died of grief, the sole comfort of her last hours being that her daughter, 
Mary Queen of Scots, was safe in France Protestantism in Scotland was 
now victorious Parliament in 1561 set up a new form of church pohty on 
the Genevan model, confiscated what ecclesiastical property private rapacity 
had still spared, and commanded the entire destruction of abbey churches, 
hospitals, and other religious and charitable foundations, as a “most holy, 
]ust and necessary work ” 

In 1561, after her husband Francis II of France died. Queen Mary returned 
to Scotland, where John Knox and the Scottish Calvinists assailed her with 
vile and foul language in printed pamphlets Unfortunately 
Mary Queen of Scots, the most beautiful and cultured woman Qf^^eno} 
of the day, could not restrain an excessive sexuahsm, and her 
compromising conduct in conjunction with her deep-seated Catholicism, 
soon got her into difficulty with her half-rebelhou^ ^subjects She had married 
her cousin, Darnley, a weak man How intimate her relations became with 
her favorite, an Itdian musician named Rizzio, cannot be ascertained But 
Darnley caused Rizzio to be murdered, whereupon Mary plotted and com- 
passed the death of her husband and at 6nce married a swashbuckling 
Scottish noble named Bothwell The nobles rebelled under the leadership 
of Mary’s natural brother, Murray, and imprisoned her m Lochleven 
Casde from which she escaped and fled to England, having abdicated in 
favor of her infant son, James VI (1568) Queen Elizabeth promptly im- 
prisoned her as too dangerous a “guest to be at large, and executed her 
in the end 

Thus we terminate the history of the Reformation In Gcrmai^ it may 
be said to have ended ixi 1555, in France in 1559, m England 
in 1558, m Scotland in 1561 The penod of the cml and 
international religious wars vim about to begin The Reform 
mation movetner^ crystallized in two new forms, a Lutheran one extend- 
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mg over all North Germany and considerable areas m the South and over 
the Scandinavian countries, and a Calvinist form, powerful but finally limited 
m France, triumphant in the Netherlands and Scodand, and partially so m 
England 



Chapter XXXVII 


THE COUNTER-REFORMATION AND RELIGIOUS WARS 

(1560-1598) 

The idea of convoking a General Council for church reform had been 
floating in the air since the inception of the Reformation Charles V had 
pointed out the necessity of it in 1522 to Adrian VI and renewed the sugges- 
tion to Clement VII m 1532 But the papacy shrank from the idea, for the 
quarrels and the failure of the councils of the fifteenth century were too vivid 
memories m the mind of Rome 

At this period the religious world was more inclined towards Lutheramsm, 
even m Catholic circles, than is usually thought The Cardinals Contarim, 
Pole, Sadolet, and Caraffa held sentiments analogous to 
Luther on some points Naples, the house of Colonna, and 
Modena exhibited similar tendencies The Inquisition esti- 
mated that 3,000 umversity professors and teachers were adherents of the new 
doctrine When Paul III became pope (1534-49) he requested Contarim and 
others to draw up a scheme of church reform It was urged upon him that 
the great dogma in which Luther's whole system was involved might be made 
the bond of union between the Roman and Lutheran churches Paul III 
favored reconciliation and instructed Contarim to use his best efforts to 
effect It Contarim^ aided by Morone and Tommado da Modena, acted with 
prudence and tact They actually came to an agreement with the Lutheran 
commissioners on the four important articles The nature of man, original 
sm, redemption, and even justification Luther and the pope remained to be 
consulted But Luthe. did not believe that Rome honestly believed ii^ Jtis 
cardmal doctrine — justification, and dissuaded the elector of Saxony from 
collaboratmg Strong opposition arose upon points of doctrine at Rome And 
Francis I, who saw in the possible reconciliation of Catholicism and Luther- 
anism an increase of imperial power for his rivals, used all his efforts to 
prevent any accord 

Paul III hesitated for many reasons to summon a council But fear lest the 
emperor would do so, if he did not, finally compelled him to convene the 
Council of Trent In spite of the eloquent pleading of Cardmal 
Pole and Cardmal Contarmi for a policy of moderation ^ ^ 
towards die Lutheran doctnne of "'justification,” die Roman party rejected 
the policy, and so severed forever all communion with Protestants, In 1542 
Paul III summoned the rounal to meet at Trent m the Amman Tyrol, but 
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another war between Charles V and Francis I deferred its meeting unul 1545 
The German Protestants were invited to participate, but the Lutherans 
refused to come 

The first session was held on December 13, 1545 There were four arch- 
bishops, twenty-two bishops, five generals of monastic orders, and two 
imperial ambassadors Those of France had been recalled 
The Council sat until 1564, and held thirty sessions, during 
which time the attendance rose enormously The final acts 
were subscribed to by 255 delegates four legates, two cardinals, three 
patriarchs, twenty-five archbishops, 168 bishops, thirty-nine proxies for 
absentees, seven abbots, seven generals of monastic orders An analysis 
according to nations is equally interesting There were present 189 Italians, 
twenty-seven French, six Germans, one Enghshman (the exiled Cardinal 
Pole), three Irishmen, two Portuguese, two Poles, two Hungarians, four from 
various Austrian lands, and six Greeks The preponderance of Italians and 
paucity of Germans are things to be noticed 

Three subjects of deliberation were submitted by Pope Paul III to the 
Council of Trent (1) removal of religious dissension in the Church by 
clearer formulation of points of doctrine and dogma, (2) 
Subjects discttsse abolition of ecclesiasucal abuses, (3) a crusade against 

heretics Between February 11, 1546, and March 11, 1547, important points 
of dogma were setded, but after that date the majority of the Council retired 
to Bologna In 1549 Pope Paul III died Under his successor Juhus III 
(1550-55) the Council again resumed its sessions, but only from May, 
1551, to April, 1552, when it was again prorogued The final sessions were 
held under Pius IV (January 18, 1562, to December 4, 1563) when, after 
holding twenty-five sessions m eighteen years, the findings of the Council 
were confirmed 

The work of the Council of Trent may be considered under four heads 
(1) doctrine, (2) worship, (3) orgamzation, and (4) discipline 

^ The Council defined the doctrme of the Roman Catholic 

Church for all time to come and made it uniform, it con- 
demned all the demands made by Lutheranism and Calvin- 
ism The Nicene Creed was made the cornerstone of belief Tradition and 
the Scriptures were the sources of authority All the books of the Bible, and 
the Apocrypha, which the Protestants rejected, were declared canonical, the 
printing of the Btble in any vernacular language was prohibited, only the 
Latin version, the Vulgate, was permitted The ancient Catholic interpreta- 
tion was adhered to with regard to original sin, justification, the sacraments, 
transubstantiation, the communion cup was refused to the laity, masses 
wem to be celebrated in Latin; confession was sustained and the doctrine of 
purgatbiy reaffirmed In ther matter of worship the Council maintained all 
ikt ^eddes sustained by "^tmSdon”* masses for the dead, me of Latin m 
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services, altar ornamentation, images, relics, pilgrimages, indulgence, but a 
caution ^vas enjoined against “superstition ” 

As to ecclesiastical organization, the Council defined the rights and powers 
of the different classes of clergy in the hierarchy, the pope was the vicar of 
Christ and superior to the councils, the fiscal powers of the papacy were 
somewhat reduced, but it preserved annates, the right of dispensing canon 
law, and the nomination of cardinals Every bishop was absolute in his 
diocese, chapters were subject to bishops, who also had authority to discipline 
both secular and regular clergy within their dioceses except m the case of 
“exempted** monastic orders — an important provision, for the Jesuits were 
under the direct jurisdiction of the popes and the Franciscans and Domin- 
icans immediately responsible to the generals of those two orders 
The Council of Trent limited the word refonnatto {teformatwn) to 
manners and morals of the laity as well as of the priesthood, celibacy of 
priests, purity of private life among the laity An interesting item was the 
article dealing with educational improvement 
The Council of Trent limited the word reformatio (reformation) to 
Council of Trent was the pope and the bishops everywhere But there were 
other instruments of enforcement and coercion One of these 
was the Index Expurgatorms or Index of prohibited books 
The Protestants had the advantage here because much of their literature 
was printed in the German language and accordingly read by thousands, 
whereas most of the Catholic literature was published m Latin The followmg 
figures show the preponderance of Protestant theological works over Catholic 
by decades during the period 1565-1615 


Years 

Protestant 

Cattobc 

1565 

168 

99 

1575 

110 

90 

1585 

215 

113 

1595 

229 

127 

1600 

290 

155 

1610 

484 

105 

1615 

486 

246 


Total 1982 

935 


The reason for the alarm of the papacy over the spread of anti-Cathohe 
literature is apparent and the wish to suppress its circulation in Catholic 
countries manifesto 

Until the beginning of the sixteenth century the press had devoted itself 
mainly to the publication of classical and patnstic and theological works, 
together with almanacs and devouonal boofe, but had not published much 
of a political nature. The Reformation opened a new and pmfitable Bdd to 
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the printers, and Catholic, Lutheran, and Calvinist pamphlets began to 
flood Europe to such an extent that the governments and the Church 
soon took measures of repression Royal and papal proc- 
MiilupUcaiion lamations against hbels and saurical and seditious literature 
multiplied 

Anuclencalism was the order of the day The discordance between doctrines 
and the daily lives of the priesthood was an unfailing source of ridicule 
The Ignorance and licentiousness of the clergy and the 
ntcertcaism slovenly manner in which they performed their religious 
duties were constant butts of derision Probably at least one-third of the jokes 
of the time turned on the character of the clergy, such for instance as the 
story of the priest who, finding the words ‘^salta per tria,” (turn over three 
leaves), written at the bottom of a page of the Mass-book, forthwith jumped 
down three of the steps before the altar, to the astonishment of the congrega- 
tion Even the service of the Catholic Church was not infrequently converted 
into ridicule in popular songs One of the most curious of these is a ballad 
against the Mass written in France in 1562 and directed to be sung to the 
popular tune of “Han, hari, han ” 

The satirizing spirit of the age appeared upon the stage, first m Italy and 
then in France The hcense given to their production is explained by the fact 
that France and Rome were at enmity politically, and that 
Saitresagamt Francis I feared the Reformation less than the political 
aspirations of the papacy Germany produced much less or 
this invective literature than did France A multitude of burlesque and 
libellous tracts poured from the Pans presses all through the sixteenth 
century, which were increased in number and aggravated in nature when the 
Huguenot wars broke out The Protestants abused the Catholics and the 
Catholics abused the Protestants 

Unfortunately for the success of the Counter-Reformation, which relied 
upon the Spanish monarchy for political support, Pope Paul IV was a 
Neapolitan and a bitter hater of the Spamsh domination over Naples He 
had two ends in view at the same time — one to crush heresy and the other 
to expel the Spaniards from Italy, Thus the Counter-Reformation tried to 
nde two horses at the same time 


The most influential instrument of the Counter-Reformation was the Society 
of Jesus, or the Jesuit Order By the sixteenth century all the medieval monastic 
orders except the Dominicans were in a state of decay and 
r^oi^^Order/' corruption, a condition which partly justified the abolition 
of them in England, and many monks, especially Franciscans 
and Augustimans, had gone over to Protestantism A movement for reform 
of the monastic orders begun m the Catholic Church, before the Council 
of Trent In 1525 the Capuchins, an oflEsboot of the Franciscans, were estab^ 
l&hed| m X530 the Baxnabites, a congregation of secular canons, was founded 
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m Milan by a priest named Zaccaria “to regenerate and revive the love of the 
divine worship and a truly Christian way ot life by frequent preachings and 
administrauon of the sacraments ” It took its name from the church of St* 
Barnabas A more important creation was that of the Theaunes, a congrega- 
tion of regular clerks, in 1524 by Caraffa, afterwards Pope Paul IV Its 
spread was rapid m Spain, France, Poland, and Bavaria The Theatines 
especially appealed to young nobles and was an aristocratic body The 
Oratonans were founded m 1564 by St Philip Nen m Florence Instead of 
living a cloistered life away from the world, the members of these organiza- 
tions mingled with the world and were occupied with preaching, confessing, 
caring for the sick and the poor For such purposes the medieval monastic 
system was impracticable Hence these new societies were not “orders” but 
“religious congregations” or communities bound together by a common 
rule, either with or without vows (as the Oratonans) It is to be observed 


that all these confraternities onginated in Italy 
This makes all the more remarkable the fact that the Society of Jesus was 
founded by a Spamard Ignauus Loyola was a Spanish Basque of noble birth, 
and was a soldier until 1521 when he was seriously wounded 
at the siege of Pampeluna and lamed for the rest of his life 


During his convalescence he devoted himself to the service of the Virgin 
with all the forms of medieval chivalry The practical purpose of his life 


now dawned upon him — he would be a soldier of the Church and create 


a standing army for the cross 

No founder ever formed an order which more varied from himself than 


the Jesuits did from Loyola He was all emotion He had been a soldier and 
was wounded — to which accident the creation of the Jesuit Order is probably 
owing He would become a soldier of the cross The vow which he imposed 
upon his followers, to do whatever the Holy Father commanded, to go into 
whatever country he should send them, to the Turks, to India, to Amenca, 
partakes largely of the spirit of medieval chivalry, at least in its idealized form* 
With his mind filled with dreams and visions, he visited Jerusalem as the 
crusaders had done centuries ago, returned to Spain, where he studied at 
two universmes and began to preach unul the Inquisition grew 
suspicious Then he went to Pans where the university 
contained ten thousand students of all the nationahtics of 
Europe and seethed with heretical ideas Here he gathered the first members 
of his future Society and m 1534 the little band took vows to make a pilgrim- 
age to the Holy Land, and, failing that, to offer their lives to the service of 
the pope The Turkish war made pilgrimage impossible, and Ignatius and 
his seven companions were ordained pnests by Paul III in 1537 1 Three years 
later the Society of Jesus was instituted and vowed to imphat obedicni^ to 
the pope Ignatius was made first general of the Society, with absolute: 
powers except for the papal authority For fifteen years Ignatius governed the 
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Widening operations of the Society with extraordinary ability and success The 
design of the Jesuits was to combine the functions of preaching, education, con- 
fession, and the promotion of Catholicism in Catholic, heretic, and heathen 
lands It was both a home and foreign missionary society Success was rapid 
In 1556 the Society had 2,000 members, it had extended into Portugal and 
Bavaria, but its spread in Spam was blocked by the Dominicans and in 
France by the Sorbonne Its central college was in Rome Its educational 
system became the best and most effective one of the age — and still is in 
many ways, for it is based upon the sound idea that education is funda- 
mentally a mental discipline and not merely a means to impart information 
Mere information and the capacity to think are quite different things Priests, 
confessors, and teachers, the Jesuits were welcomed into the high and ansto- 
crauc society of Catholic Europe, spoke fluently the language of the country 
in which they were, were masters of Latin, humanists and scientists, appre- 
ciated art and music — in short, the Jesuits mingled with the world, yet 
never lost sight of their purpose The widest power might be delegated to 
subordinates, but the central authority was never weakened It is interesting 
to note that Loyola feared lest Catholicism might develop along nationalist 
lines, and that he was international in his thinking, as is shown by his 
practice of sending two of different nationahties, a French and a Spamard 
or a German and an Itahan together upon every mission 

In his crusade Ignatius Loyola realized the enormous importance of 
education 

For two centuries the place of the Jesuits in European education was 
supreme, to say nothing of their influence in India, Japan, China, and Latin 
America In 1580 there were 2,000 students in their college m 
]csmt education J 527 they had 13,195 students in the schools of the 

Pans province alone In 1640 it has been estimated that the Jesuits had 
150,000 pupils under their instruction As early as the sixteenth century 
Protestant students were in their colleges because of the superiority of their 
educational methods Sir Francis Bacon praised them and the great French 
philosopher Descartes was educated in them Comenms, a Bohemian Prot- 
estant and one of the founders of modern education, adopted the linguistic 
method of the Jesuits in the teaching of Latin 

In Scotland religious reformation and poliucal rebellion went hand in 
hand, a discontented party openly attacked the Catholic Church and estab- 
lished a new religious system both m faith and in ecclesiasucal form This 
example was followed in France and the Netherlands After 1560 the Ref- 
ormauon begins to be actively aggressive and its aggression takes the 
character of rebellions against the state The previous generation had accused 
the Church of departure from primitive Christianity The second generation 
tiialleijged die authority of die state and declared that rebellion was a just 
resort This w^s a new and statdmg pnnciple. But the Protestants did not 
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see that the argument was a two-edged sm ord For if Protestants had a nght 
to rebel against Catholic government, then Catholics had a right to rebel 
against Protestant government 

The Scottish revolt was the prelude to the religious w ars which rent Europe 
for a century to come Calvinism was the issue in all ot them The Lutherans, 
having won recognition of their faith in 1555, were indifferent or hostile to the 
rival Protestantism In Germany Protestant and Catholic alike seem to have 
been exhausted by the events of the Reformation The Emperor Maximilian 
was a mild ruler, either tolerant or indifferent to heretics and dreaded the 
influence of Italian and Spanish monks in Austria, Jesuit activity was not yet 
strong 

The religious wars m which the Counter-Reformation largely entered 
began in France Relieved of foreign war, Henry II began rigorous suppres- 
sion of Calvinism, and French Protestantism might have 
been crushed in the bud if the king had not been suddenly 
killed in 1559 Henry IPs four sons were all minors and none 
of them able The queen-mother, Catherine de* Medici, was an Italian, more- 
over, the regency of a woman was difflcult even under most favorable cir- 
cumstances Three groups were ambitious to control the government, and 
the competition between them saved Calvinism The first was composed of 
the Bourbon princes of the blood, nearest relatives of the king, headed by 
Antoine de Bourbon, King of Navarre, and Louis, Prince of Conde The 
second was the Guises, the Duke of Gmse and his brother Charles, Cardinal 
of Lorraine, who were uncles of Francis IPs young queen The third party 
consisted of the Constable Montmorency and his three nephews, Gaspard 
de Cohgny, Admiral of France, D’Andelot, and the Cardinal Chatillon* 

At the beginning of Francis IPs reiga (1559-60) the Guises had the inside 
track but the king’s death within a year threw them out of power, and thus 
saved the Calvinists For Navarre, Conde and the Montmorency were Prot- 
estants Catherine de’ Medici vainly tried to steer a middle course between 
the factions, and the Edict of January (1562) gave slight toleration to the 
Calvinists But both sides knew that open civil war would soon break out 
It came withm three months The first three wars, 1562-63, 1567-68, and 
1569-70, were really a single conflict interrupted by truces 

Geographically most of the Huguenots were found m the territory roughly 
bounded by the Rhone, the SaSne, the Loire, the Bay of Biscay, and the 
Pyrenees In Poitou, Guyenne, and Languedoc they were 
numerous in the towns — La Rochelle, Bergerac, Nimes, ^ 
Montauban, MontpeUiers, Beziers Outside of these limits they were few in 
numbers except xn Normandy, an important fact, for, being d<^ to the 
Channel coast, they were able to keep m touch with Protestant England The 
constancy of these geogr^hical proportions is remarkabk For when the 
Edict of Nantes was revoked by Lotus XW in the quadrilateral of 
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territory described comprised 357,000 Huguenots, Normandy 50,000, and 
Dauphine 75,000, whereas the number for the rest of France was 133,000 
Neither faction was able to make itself dominant There were no permanent 
troops, no fixed army The provinces were filled with soldiers w'ho fomented 
, , the hostile feeling in hope of finding employment Each 

Mihtary forces j j l u U i. *. 

governor commanded the garrison in his province, but it was 
composed of ill-disciplined and ill-assorted soldiery In this situation both 
sides imported foreign mercenaries The king’s guard was composed of 
some Swiss regiments of pikemen, who fought in a hollow square like the 
ancient Macedoman phalanx The Huguenots recruited German lanz-\nechts 
and German Reiter, cavalry armed with huge pistols No army on either 
side was able to take a walled town, and France was full of them War was 
a senes of raids, forays, destruction of the countryside, surprises and massacres 
The terms of the Peace of Amboise (1563) are interesting because they 
mark the ascendancy of the anstocratic element in the Huguenot party, whose 
interests were chiefly political, over the Genevan party, which 
Peace o Am otse largely religious (Protestant) It provided that one place 
in every baihwick should be specified where Calvinist service might be held, 
and that all Huguenot nobles might have preaching on their estates The 
Peace of Longjumeau (1568) was a mere armistice compelled by lack of 
funds of both antagonists The first substantial peace was that 
of St Germain (1570), the government surrendered certain 
surety-towns to the Reformed — La Rochelle, Cognac, Mon- 
tauban^ and La Chante, which commanded a crossing of the Loire River It 
was soon upset by the Guises and Spanish intervention, but nevertheless 
became the basis on which the Edict of Nantes, twenty-eight years later, was 
erected 

Even as early as 1570, perhaps a substantial religious peace might have been 
established if foreign politics, partly of France’s own initiative, partly thrust 
upon her by her enemies, had not upset things and precipitated the Massacre 
of St Bartholomew’s Day (August 24, 1572) 

Philip n of Spam (1555-98) was the political instrument of the Counter- 
Reformation He spent his life m the effort to crush Protestantism, par- 
Philip n ticularly Calvinism, everywhere — in France, in the Low 

supports Countries, m England and Scotland For this purpose he 

Reformation spent die blood and treasare of Spam and America, and left 
his country at the end exhausted and impoverished This morbidly religious, 
narrowly conscientious, hardworking sovereign who ruled Spam, Naples, 
Sicily, the Miknais, Franche Comt4 the seventeen provinces of the XiOW 
Countries, and Spamsh America horn his sombre palace, the Escorial, situated 
in a bfcak plain m Castile, sat like a human spider m the center of his vast 
wtb with his fingers on every tentacle of government* Suspicious of his own 
ipcapaUe of delegating admmjstrative responsibility^ every minister, 


Peace of 
St Germain 
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every council, every bureau chief transacted business with Philip m writing 
only He read every paper — hundreds of thousands of them — with minute 
care, corrected, made marginal comments, criticized Often he labored from 
twelve to sixteen hours a day at his desk, and his natural hesitation to make up 
his mmd, his chronic procrasunation, reduced officials to despair Frequently 
SIX months would elapse before the king replied to a communication, even 
when marked “urgent ” 

The test of Philip II s policy and poweis first came m the Low Countries 

Philip II was represented in the Low Countries by Margaret of Parma, 
his half-sister, natural daughter of Charles V, a woman of great ability, stern 
yet popular because her father and mother had been native 
to the country The Council of State was composed of Flemish 
nobles, among whom were William of Nassau-Orange, Count ^ 

Egmont, and Marmx de St Aldegonde, all of them loyal servitors of the late 
emperor The chief mimster of state was Gran velie, Cardinal-bishop of 
Malines and a Burgundian by birth, whose political arrogance and religious 
intolerance were resented by the nobles In 1563 they demanded the minister’s 
recall Philip II refused and the nobles forsook the council The Spamsh king 
was then engaged m war with the Turks and feared a revolt in the provinces 
He delayed responding for six months and then Margaret of Parma, com- 
pelled to choose between the party of the nobles and the ‘‘Cardinalists,” 
sided with the former, and Granvelie was recalled 

Calvinism had by now become a symbol of admimstrative reform, of the 
traditional rights of the provinces, of civil and religious hberty, and all the 
elements of discontent rallied around it Three hundred 
nobles presented a petition to the regent, in the meantime 
popular msurrection broke out, and churches were invaded 
and sacked by furious mobs The liberal nobles sej^t two of their number, 
Counts Egmont and Horn, to Spam to conciliate the king Egmont had 
fought under Charles V m Algiers, Hermany, France, he had been appointed 
governor of Flanders and Artois by the emperor Instead of receiving the two, 
Philip II threw them mto prison and later (1568) executed them. The Low 
Countries were now in open insurrection and Philip II sent his ablest soldier, 
the Duke of Alva, to subjugate the provinces Fcstxhil lest the Spanish trans- 
ports might be intercepted at sea by Huguenot corsairs out of La Rochelle, or 
overhauled m the Channel by the English fleet, Alva marched 20,000 Spamsh 
troops via Genoa, Savoy, and Fr^nche Comte to the Netherlands. 

The march of so formidable a host through the very center of Europe 
created imi|icnse alarm The French king, the German princes, the Swiss, 
fortified and garrisoned their fronuer posts. But Alva was a 
severe disciplinarian, and the long, toilsome march, some of 
It through mountamous country, was accomplished in perfect 
order* In the front of every company mardied a bafiahon of ‘‘mnsketeers/* 
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This was the first time in the history of modern warfare that this weapon 
appeared The musket was the first portable gun, and may have been Alva’s 
own invention 

For SIX years (1567-73) Alva maintained a reign of terror in the Low 
Countries The Spanish troops were billeted on householders and spread 
all over the provinces, a Council of Blood was established, 
exorbitant taxes were imposed But the insurrection con- 
tinued under the leadership of William, Count of Nassau- 
Orange, and his brother Louis, whose estates had been confiscated and a 
price put upon their heads, but who carried on the resistance from Nassau, 
their hereditary territory, which was a German principality The estates of 
Holland elected William “stadtholder” or governor of the rebellious province 
At the same time the hardy sea-faring population of the coast of Frisia and 
Holland covered the Narrow Seas, captured Spanish shipping, and raided 
port towns in possession of the Spamards These “Beggars of the Sea” 
(Gu€ux)y as Alva contemptuously called them, in 1572 captured Brille at the 
mouth of the Meuse It was a turning-point in the history of the Netherlands 
England by this time had grown alarmed over the situation across the 
Channel^ especially after the victory of the Spanish fleet under Don John of 
Austria over the Turks at Lepanto (1571) ^ 

To return to the confused situation in France Catherine de* Medici, fear- 
ing the Catholic Guises who were secretly conniving with 
Phihp II, arranged for the marriage of the Princess Margue- 
rite, ^e king’s sister, with the young Prince Henry of Navarre, 
titular leader of the Huguenot diuse, to take place on August 24 (St Barthol- 


^ Don John of Austria was a natural son of the Emperor Charles V, one of the 
romantic and picturesque figures of the age He was gay, brilliant, handsome, 
dashing, and, after Lepaj^to, the hero of Europe “There was a man sent from 
God whose name w?ls John,” exclaimed the aged Pontiff Pms V after Lepanto, and 
his successor, Pope Gregory XIII, declared that the youthful hero had proved 
himself 

“a Scipio m valour, a Pompey m heroic grace, an Augustus in good fortune, 
a new Moses, a new Gideon, a new Samson, a new Saul, a new David, without 
any of dje faults of these famous men, and I hope in God to live long enough to 
reward him with a royal crown ” 

The glitter of that royal crown dazzled him The throne of Greece, of Tunis, of 
Jerusalem, the project of invading France in support of the party of the Due de 
Guise, of invading England to rescue and marry Queen Elizabeth’s prisoner, fas- 
cinated him m turn It was with the intentior^of ultimately invading England and 
becoming King Consort, not to King Philip’s Mary Tudor but to the lovelier 
Queen of Scots, that Don John accepted the difficult governorship of the Nether- 
lands But here, faced by the stubborn downright Flemings, pittea against the 
Prince of Orange, caught between the shifting, insidious policies of Orange, Philip, 
and Elizabeth, Don John was powerless E^is own duplicity was transparent to 
the ^tchfql eyes of El:^beth*s servants Don John died helpless and 
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omew*s Day) The Protestant Admiral CoIign\ persuaded the French king 
Charles IX that the moment was at hand for France m alliance w ith England 
to intervene in the Netherlands On^ April 19 1572, a French^Enghsh alliance 
was signed for joint intervention m the Netherlands against Spam But Alva 
intercepted a letter of King Charles IX which revealed the whole plan, 
Elizabeth became frightened and renounced the alliance with France Fear- 
ing the vengeance of Philip II and believing that he could be placated only 
with the blood of the Huguenots, Catherine de Medici and the weak French 
king planned and executed the terrible Massacre of St Bartholomew Admiral 
Coligny was the most prominent victim, there were over two thousand 
others in Pans alone, and many in other cities, especially in Toulouse 

From this time forth the civil wars in France and the insurrection in the 
Netherlands were not merely parallel movements, but were interwoven, while 
England became increasingly involved m the events, especially in the Nether- 
lands Philip II sustained three conflicts simultaneously, in the Netherlands, 
in France, and on the sea against England He was the fly-wheel of the 
Counter-Reformation 

Alva was recalled m 1573 and was replaced by a new governor, Rcquesens, 
who at once laid siege to Antwerp The siege of Antwerp m 1574 determined 
in a general way the northern boundary of the Catholic Low 
Countries The warfare around Antwerp was of an aquatic 
nature, a matter of floods and dykes and bridges and floating 
fire-ships Unable to pierce either the blockadmg bridge or the great 
Kouwestyn Dyke which prevented relief being brought by water, and un- 
aided either by the Hollanders and Zealandirs, dr by the English, the Ant- 
werpers under Marnix de Su Aldegonde were further dispirited by the 
successive falls of Termonde, Ghent, Brussels, Nimwegen and Malines, al- 
though Ostend managed to hold out, owing to its ci;^stal situation The city 
finally surrendered on harsh terms The commercial importance of Antwerp 
and the large number of merchantSibf all nations who either resided or else 
had interests there made some measure of religious toleration desirable 
But Philip 11 was obdurate atid would allow no departure from the stipula- 
tion exacted in the surrender of the other cities Those who refused to accept 
Catholicism were compelled to sell their property and leave the city by a 
specified date Two years after the seizure, in 1576, the soldiery m the 
Spanish garrisons revolted because their pay was in arrears Antwerp, Ghent, 
Macstncht, and other towns were sacked m this "Spanish Fury ” 

This bloodshed resulted in die Pacification of Ghent, a treaty of union 
among all tJ|e provinces for the purpose of driving the Spamards out of the 
country In this crisis Pfaihp II sent Alexander Farnese, Duke 
of Parma (1578-92) , a shrewd diplomat, an abk administrator 
and one of the first generals of the age* Within a yea^c was ^ 

so successful that he alienated the ten Catholic ^aHoon and Flemish provinces 
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from the federation, on the promise of restoration of their former political 
liberties Thereupon the seven northern Dutch-Calvinist provinces formed 
the Union of Utrecht (1579) These provinces — Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, 
Gelderland, Groeningen, Friesland, and Overyssel (the pres- 
nton o tree t kingdom of the United Netherlands) — declared their in- 
dependence of Spam and elected William of Orange commander-in-chief of 
their army 

It IS not strictly accurate to say, as is often said, that the Union of Utrecht 
m 1579 created modern Belgium and modern Holland Actually it was but 
Northern and ^ separation between the provinces of the North and those of 
southern Lopu the South There were simply two leagues organized against 
Counmes Spanish rule, one Catholic and one Protestant It is certain 

that the ability of Alexander Farnese reconciled the southern provinces to 
Spanish rule while the Union of Utrecht marks the inchoate formation of 


the United Provinces of the Dutch Netherlands But it really was Philip II 
himself who saved the Dutch provinces For instead of letting the Duke of 
Parma terminate the conquest, the king interrupted Farnese’s projected 
campaign against them and compelled him to waste time and resources in 
fruitless conflict with Henry of Navarre and against England in the year of 
the Armada Such a fortunate opportunity never occurred again, and Spam 
ultimately lost the Dutch provinces which otherwise she might have subdued 
and retained, as she did the Belgian provinces 
When Wilham of Orange was murdered by a hired agent of Philip II of 
Spam in 1584, William’s son Maurice, then only seventeen years of age, earned 
on, and was to prove the mostf brilliant military commander of the period 
Meanwhile England viewed the situation across the sea with increasing 
alarm, and in the next year sent over English troops 
It IS worth while hefC to pause to consider the remarkable doctrine of 
assassination of rulers current m Europe at this time Some of the clearest 


Theory of 
assassination 


minds m Europe wrotr4n favor of the theory and practice 
of assassination Some of these authors were Catholic, some 
were Protestant In 1579 George Buchanan, a native of Scot- 


land but educated in France, a scholar and a humanist, published a book 
entitled De fure regnt (On the right of rule) which was directed against 
Mary Stuart, m 1599 the Spanish Jesuit Manana published De rege et regts 
msututtone (On the institution of kingship). Most famous of all such tracts 


was the Vindtctae contra tyrannos (Avengement against tyrants) which saw 
the light m 1579 and was probably written by Theodore Beza, the intellectual 


leader of Calvinism after the death of Calvin himself The assassination of 


Wilham of Orange, of Henry III, and of the Duke of Gmse, and most of all, 
that of Henry IV m 1610, brought the issue of murder for political reasons 
*T5uijg"kiIIing no sharply before the mmd of Europe Early in 

the sevenieentib tientury the fc^ulty of the University of Pans and the Parle- 
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ment of Pans proscribed the teaching of political assassination In 1610 the 
general of the Jesuits forbade the teachers of the Order to say or write any- 
thing directly or indirectly tending to that conclusion la 1614 the states- 
general condemned the doctrine In England the alarm over regicidism in 
the time of Queen Elizabeth and James I was great There is ground to 
beheve that Shakespeare was deeply concerned over it and that in his plays 
which deal with regicidism — Juhus Caesar, Macbeth, Hamlet, Cymbehne — 
he wished to point a moral as well as write great dramas Fortunately the 
doctrme that assassination of a political leader was |ustifiable gradually 
waned The last seventeenth-century victims of it were the Marshal D’Ancre 
in France and the Duke of Buckingham m England 

In France the fifth civil war was precipitated by the Massacre of St 
Bartholomew’s Day Henry of Navarre reverted to Protestantism and took 
command of the Huguenot forces Peace was concluded in 
1576 after four years of strife on terms slightly more favorable 
to the Huguenots than before This dissatisfied the Catholics 
The Guises appealed to Philip II for support Already a number of local 
leagues of Catholic gentry and nobles had been formed m the provinces 
With the aid of Spanish gold and soldiery sent into France, these small 
leagues were combined into the formidable Holy League, with the avowed 
object of exterminating Protestantism and supplanting the House of Valois 
by the Duke of Guise Spamsh intervention drove the moderate and liberal 
French Catholics {pohttques) to alliance with the Huguenots The 
civil war was now resolved mto a long conflict between the Holy League 
made up of those who were willing to sell the independence of their 
country to Spain and moderate patriot Catholics united with the Hugue- 
nots 

The idea of grouping all the forces of Catholicism around Spain was not 
new The Guises had long urged this policy upon Philip For years Philip of 
Spain had been prepanng himself for the supreme moment 
when the forces of united Catholicism would fell upon every 
Calvinist country and overwhelm it For if the Counter- 
Reformation, of which Philip H was the secular head, was to triumph, Eng- 
land must first be crushed Then France and the Netherlands would fall of 
themselves, for England was the keystone the Protestant arch* Philip 11 
would hesitate no longer after Mary Queen of Scots was executed (1587) 
For twenty years Mary Queen of Scots, though in prison, had been the 
center of a web of diplomacy spxm around her by Spanish, papal, and 
Jesuit diplomacy, the aim of which was to consummate the fall of Hizsa- 
— even by assassination — and establish the Catholic succession on the 
throne of England ^ 

For years rumors had been afloat through Europe ^at an enormous fleet 
was secretly being fitted out in Spanl with which English sea-power 
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to be crushed, the kingdom conquered, Elizabeth deposed and Mary Stuart 
made queen, after which Holland and Zealand were to be 
Sp^ 2 ^s/i%mada ^ubdued, while as for France, the Holy League then would 
triumph as a matter ot course The execution of Mary 
Stuart stung Piiilip II out of his chronic mood of procrastination It was too 
late to save her life, but it was high time for action against England For 
in April, 15S7, Drake burned Cadiz and a squadron of ships of war in the 
harbor there, and during the summer destroyed above one hundred Spanish 
merchant ships and an immense quantity of naval stores intended for the 
invasion of England He described this feat as “singeing the king of Spain’s 
beard ” The English government was well informed by its spjes abroad and 
made great preparation for the coming struggle Every shire on the coast 
was garrisoned and munitioned and a fleet of 140 ships was riding at anchor 
but ready for the fray in the Channel ports 
The Spanish Armada sailed from Lisbon — for Spain had conquered 
the kingdom of Portugal in 1581 and it was now a Spanish province — on 
/Ad There were 130 ships, many of them huge 

pants I ftna a larger than any English vessels, manned by 

11,000 seamen and galley slaves, with 22,000 troops aboard and 3,000 pieces 
of cannon The plan was to take on board additional French troops at Havre 
and Parma’s veterans at Antwerp and to make three simultaneous attacks 
upon the Enghsh coast, one in the South-West (Devonshire), a second on 
Kent or Essex (London), and a third on the coast of Yorkshire, reputedly 
the most Catholic part of England Queen Elizabeth m the face of the peril 
of her country rose to heroic stature She rode along the coast haranguing 
the sailors and people of the port towns At Tilbury she said “I have come 
among you resolved in the midst of the heat and the battle, to live or die 


among yon all, to lay down for my God and for my kingdom and for my 
people my honour and my blood even in the dust” Then came a great 
storm and scattered the Spanish fleet AH the Spanish plans went awry The 
mam body of the Armada was attacked by Drake on July 29 m the narrows 
between Dover and Calais Many Spanish vessels were sunk, several went 
aground, others were captured The remnants of the Armada hmped home 
after many weeks of privation, some of them had to run up and around 
Scotland and Ireland m order to get home 
The destruction of the Spanish Armada saved the Calvinist rehgion m 
Europe, it also saved Elizabethan England and the Protestant Netherlands 


Effect of 
destruction 
of Armada 


In France the effect was not at once so clear or so immediate 
In May, 1588, while the Armada was saihng north, Pans, 
always Cathohc, revolted agamst Henry III, drove him out 


(Day of the Barricades), and hailed die Duke of Guise as kmg Henry III 
ftsd Blois, where hg fdotfied and ccmsummated the assassination of Guise 
iWd tus’htdther die Cardinal (Dec&nbex 2$, 1588) Two weeks later the 
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Queen Mother died, deploring her son’s follv In desperation the wretched 
king threw himself into the arms of Henry of Na\arre and recognized him 
as his legal heir But this last Valois offspring was marked for assassination 
by the Guise party, the Leaguers, and Catholic irreconcilables Henry III 
was murdered by Jacques Clement, a fanatical monk, on Juh 31, 1589 
Something should be said about public opinion at this time The licentious- 
ness of the press passed all previous bounds Pamphlets and songs and carica- 
tures poured forth daily, filled with reproach and insult and 
couched in the most violent and even obscene language The 
Leaguers controlled the presses in Pans, Rouen, Lyons, and 
other large towns, and had in their pay a number of scurrilous pamphleteers 
The greater part of the songs and popular ballads which have been preserved 
were composed m favor of the Duke of Guise The victory gamed by Guise 
over the Huguenots and the German Reiters at Auneau m 1587 was, accord- 
ing to a contemporary, La canttque de la lague The numerous songs on 
this event show more plainly than any other documents the spirit which 
actuated the GuiSard faction But the anti-Leaguers who w^ere hostile to 
Spain also had many writers of talent and one of their tracts, the Satyre 
Memppee, a burlesque account of the States-General of 1593 which put up 
the Duke of Mayenne as king against Henry IV is the masterpiece of this 
kind of literature The work abounds m mock-speeches, jests, biting parodies, 
sparkling epigrams, sarcasms and puns 
Along with these pamphleteers we must also notice the agitation created by 
the preachers of the Holy League ^ 

The violence of language of these preachers increased almost daily Henry ^ ^ 
III and Henry IV were equally execrated Most of these agitators were mem- 
bers of one or another of the religious orders, but some 
were university professors The Sorbonne was fanatically ^ 

Catholic These preachers were plentifully supplied with Spamsh gold In 
Pans the clergy got up a processicm of 100,000 persons bearing lighted tapers 
m their hands and shouting, “God extinguish the race of the Valois^” 

As England before 1588 had been the pivotal country around which the 
Reformation had revolved, and the most formidable enemy to Spam, so 
now was France under Henry of Navarre after 1588 If Philip II could secure 
the triumph of the Holy League in France the Huguenots would be crushed 
and the collapse of the Protestant Netherlands would probably follow 
The Huguenots and the moderate Catholics (politiqucs) were now united 
against Catholic “die-hards” who would rather see France fall under the 
shadow of Spanish domination through a victorious Holy League, than have 
Henry of Navarre as king In the next year (1590), Philip II laid claim to 
the throne of France on behalf of his daughter by his third marnage 

^ Charles Labitte, J>r predtmteurs de la JJgue^ Paris 1841, Fofetgn Quarterly 
RePieuf^ xxxvii, 321 * 
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Combination of 
Huguenots and 
model ate 
Catholics 


Elizabeth of Valois, sister of Henry III But Henry IV defeated the League 
at Ivry and thereby further divided its partisans Henry IV took advantage 
of the situation and made overtures to Rome In 1593, with 
the pope’s consent, Henry abjured the Calvinist faith and 
was crowned in Chartres cathedral, since Pans was still 
hostile None but the most radical Huguenots resented the 
king’s action It was the one thing left to do in order to umte France The 
Huguenots never had been more than a minority of the population France 
was still basically Cathohe Events rapidly proved the wisdom of Henry IV’s 
policy In May, 1594, Pans capitulated, opened its gates, and the Holy League 
collapsed The civil wars of religion were over 

Philip II now fought on the defensive English corsairs, having tasted of 
conquest in 1588, harried the Spanish coast Drake captured Coruna but 
failed before Lisbon, an English fleet assailed Seville In 
^^ing^hattle^ the Netherlands the Dutch seized the provinces of Guelders 
and Brabant In Germany the Lutherans and Dutch 
Calvirusts, for a long time at loggerheads, entered into an accord, the 
Union of Torgau (1591) reconaled the Elector of Saxony, the chief Ger- 
man Lutheran prince, with the Elector Palatme, the chief Calvinist noble 
m Germany 

Even the papacy deserted the Spamsh king When Sixtus V died, the con- 
clave revolted against Spanish dictation and elected Clement VIII, the pope 
who granted absolution to Henry IV Philip II was broken 
^eace^of^er^ health and spirit, his treasury was bankrupt On May 2, 
1598, Spam n^de peace with France at Vervins, a little town 
on the edge of the Spanish Netherlands, just seventeen days after Henry IV 
had promulgated the Edict of Nantes Five months later Philip 11 died 
(September 13, 1598), a ghastly semblance of a man, so eaten by disease that 
he seemed to be hving carrion 

Historians have wtitnsn many books to explain the conduct and character 
of Philip II Yet he remains an enigmatic figure The most ardent Catholic 
sovereign in Europe, he was so serenely conscious of his dc- 
votion to the Cathohe religion that he thw?arted and defied 
the pope more than once His distrust of the Guises in France 
was so deep that it led him to support Protestant England at some seasons, 
and he used all his influence to check the persecuting policy of Queen Mary 
of England 

It remains to discuss die Edict of Nantes In 1598 (here were 760 Protestant 
churches m France It was the misfortune^ of die Huguenots that, in the 
absence of any idea of toleration, they were forced into alliance 
With those sutt powerful feudal elements which resented the 
growing interference of the crown with their "‘liberties ” Thus they were 
hated not only as heretics b\it as cncmi^of the nation, a feeling which gained 


BdkhofNanjfes 
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additional force when, during the so-called “wars of religion,” they appealed 
to such foreign powers as England for assistance 
There were some who, like the Chancellor Michel de L’Hopital in 
Catherine de* Medici’s day, upheld the principle of toleration, and this prin- 
ciple had actually been embodied in the terms of the Peace of Monsieur m 
1574 It found no place, however, m the famous Edict of Nantes, issued by 
Henry IV in 1598, which was really in the nature of a treaty between two 
belligerent powers and established an tmpenum in tmperto utterlj incon- 
sistent with the conception of a strong national state What would have 
happened in England had Elizabeth been forced to concede to the Roman 
Catholics not merely tolerauon but a separate orgamzation with the posses- 
sion of several towns and many strong casdes as guarantees of their rights^ 
The Edict of Nantes was a treaty of peace rather than a general legalization 
of rehgious toleration between two powers Its articles granted high Huguenot 
nobles the right of Calvinist worship in their chateaux, and the same religious 
freedom in certain speafied localiues, but forbade it at the court, m Pans 
or within a radius of twenty miles around the capital, or m an episcopal 
city Public offices were to be open to Calvinists and four “mixed” chambers 
were established m four parliaments — Pans, Toulouse, Bordeaux, Grenoble 
Finally, La Rochelle, Montauban, Montpellier, and Saumur were granted as 
surety-places with complete Protestant administration for the enforcement 
of the Edict The Huguenots, m a word, were recognized as an armed 
rehgious and political party, a state within a state, in France There was 
danger in such a compromise, as the future was to show Yet all things 
considered it was the only feasible peace at the time Finally, in favor of 
the Edict of Names let it be said that it was the first public recognition of 
the fact that more than one form of rehgion could obtain in the same terri- 
tory This, m Itself, was a real advance m the history of civilization, though 
It required the French Revolution to make the principle general m Europe 
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ELIZABETHAN ENGLAND AND IRELAND (1558-1603) 


In several of the preceding chapters the external or foreign history of 
England in the seventeenth century has been considered But before going 
further with the history of continental Europe it is neces- 
^^mestic history examine the domestic history of England under 

Queen Elizabeth 

Under Henry VIII, Edward VI, and Queen Mary, England had passed 
through three religious changes, with new articles of belief and a new ecclesi- 
astical organization in each case The misery of this epoch owing to unfavor- 
able economic and social conditions, persecution, deterioration of the coin- 
age, and a severe plague belies the fond tradition of “Merrie England ” 
"'Ehzabeth was the last of the Tudors As the daughter of Anne Boleyn, in 
order to marry whom Henry VIII had broken with the Roman Church and 
altered the faith of the English people, Elizabeth’s legitimacy 
yue^n tz e i rehgion were alike impugned by many of her subjects 

But m her reign the religion, the forms of worship, the foreign policy of 
England became fixed She was born in 1533 and carefully educated She 
spoke French, Itahan, and even Latin fluendy, she could read Greek, and 
was a passable musician Physically she was robust and could nde hotseback 
and play tennis vigorously Her manners were as coarse as were her father’s 
She ate and drank enormously, swore like a trooper when angry, and some- 
times slapped her courtiers and even her ministers in the face 
The character of Queen Elizabeth is a riddle To some historians she is 


a variable, petulant, and passionate woman, she is denied honor, religion, 
in fact every moral quality except courage and economy 
To Others she is a lion-hearted and queenly queen among 
the very greatest women of history Judged by her many 
foibles, the childish vamty, the misplaced economy often so unjustly parsi- 
monious, her inconsistencies, her vacillations, her downright dishonesty some- 
times, It seems impossible to understand the affection and enthusiasm with 


which she was regarded That her most prominent contemporaries were a 
P^p II, a Henry III, a Mary Stuart undoubtedly threw her into relief, but 
it'^'^viE not explain why the ablest men in England faithfully served her 
even when ill-requited. Perhaps the secret lies in the fact that Elizabeth had 
die jmtuition to apprehend greatness, the daring to encourage it, and the 
magnanimity to tolerate It even in cas^ of difference of opinion* Her ablest 
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ministers and strongest adherents were men o£ varied hues Burleigh was 
a state-churchman, Walsingham a Puritan, Lord Howard a Catholic, her 
worst favorites were Leicester, the ablest ot the English nobility, and Hatton, 
her personal favorite was Essex whom she sent to the scaffold for his pre- 
sumption, yet she used them all indifferently for the pubhc need She was 
alternately strong and weak, coarse-fibred and shifty rather than cunning, 
but her lapses and her folhes did not destroy her own self-respect or scan- 
dalize an age which could respect even a Catherine de’ Medici Her mstabihty 
rather than her insincerity was the unfortunate factor in her foreign relations 
But at home the Catholics of England almost to a man rallied around the 
English throne at the time of its greatest peril There must have been great 
qualities in Elizabeth to enable her to attract such diverse loyalties 
A scholar who has devoted a long life to the history of Tudor England has 
said of Queen Elizabeth 

“Perhaps she had no other than a pohtical life Certainly from her earliest 
girlhood, exigencies of politics had pressed close upon her But back of her 
interviews with ambassadors and ministers, of her approval or disapproval 
of expeditions and statutes, of her controversies with parliament and foreign 
sovereigns, there must have been a woman It is part of the tragedy of 
Elizabeth that no one seems ever to have discovered her The most that one 
ever gets is a judgment on her intellectual abilities or a speculation as to 
whether she took more after her father or her mother I think of her as 
very feminine, probably weak, not very bright, lonely, bitter as life passed 
on, without husband or child or close relative, unsupported by any personal 
religion, faithful to her duties yet often doubting whether they were 
worth while, enjoying hunting, dancing, card playing, but soon tirmg of 
them, attracted to ore, perhaps two, possibly Aree men, successively, but 
eiAer not enough attracted to take Ae chance of marrying any one of 
Aem, or realizing Aat a marriage would be politically undesirable This 
or someAing like it — or someAing different would be Ae real 
Ehzabeth”^ 

In 1559 Ae question of religion was regulated by Ae Act of Sujpremacy 
which abrogated Ae pro-CaAolic statutes of Mary's reign. AU spiritual 
jurisdiction was united to the crown, all ministers and other 
officials, both temporal and ecclesiastical, were required to 
take an oaA acknowledging Ae queen as Ae only supreme ruler of Ae 
realm The last Servtce Boo\ of Edward VI, as ordained m 1552, was con- 
firmed wiA some alterations, and Ae Bool^ of Common Prayer, Ae first 
modern masterpiece of Enghsh prose, adopted In 1563 Ae Thtrty'^'Ntne 
Articles, Ae creed of Ae Church of England to Ais day, were promulgati^. 
These measures completed Ae estabhshment of Ac Anglican Church In 
faiA It was Calvinist; in structure it was epiraipal and hiitechic like Aat 

^ Professor E P Chejney, Atnenem Btsiomd Remew XLII, 527. 
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Ttmtans 


of the Roman Church The new Church was an attempt to compromise and 
so to satisfy as many as possible 

But the settlement could not reconcile two classes of dissidents — the 
Catholics and the Puritans During the persecution under Queen Mary 
many English Protestants had found refuge in Geneva where 
they imbibed a Calvmistic hatred of rehgious ritual and cere- 
monyj austere ideas of morahty, and a democratic republican 
spirit towards government From the fact that these zealots wished to purify 
the Anglican Church of these ""abominations” they were called “Puritans ” 
In 1572 the Puritans brought forward a bill in parliament for abolition of 
various religious ceremonies, abrogation of the hierarchy, and establishment 
of Presbyterian government of the Church instead, and a new confession of 
faith The Cathohes, in brief, regarded Queen Elizabeth as a heretic, and the 
Puritans thought her too Catholic The Puritans had no support from 
abroad, as the Catholics had, and though violent in language were too weak 
to be politically dangerous Yet Archbishop Matthew Parker prophetically 
pointed out the dangerous pohtical consequences which might flow from 
their opinions^ In spite of persecution, the Puritans remained loyal to the 
government which protected the country from the Cathohes A characteristic 
illustration is a Puritan lawyer, John Stubbe, who pubhshed a pamphlet 
entitled The Discovery of a Gaping Gulf So violent was his remonstrance 
that he was sentenced to have his right hand cut off, and when it was ampu- 
tated held up the bleedmg stump of his arm and cried "‘Long live the Queen 
The lengii of Elizabeth’s reign, combined with the rigor of the govern- 
ment, was such that a new generation grew up which knew no religion except 
Protestantism, and Cathohcism seemed to it a foreign cult The religious 
feud of the next century was between Anghcans and Puritans 
Elizabeth had managed to preserve m her own hands the royal preroga- 
tive, or ‘"supreme government,” by steering a middle course between the 
parties and the issues of the time Since the House of hoxds 
was predominantly Catholic and the House of Commons 
was prevailingly Protestant, she got along as much as possible 
without parliament, and since no one of the three political parties, Anghcan, 
Calvimst and Catholic, rebelled, she broke with none of them Discontent 
at home was directed abroad and found expression in the colonial adven- 
tures and explorations of Raleigh, Drake, and Frobisher, and the exploits 
of Grenville and Drake against the Spaniards on the high seas 
"‘The great events and discoveries of the Elizabethan era produced a love 
of adventure which broke forth in every direction and varied 
dignity of Its objects and in its character from the 
height of heroism to the depths of baseness The reign of 
Elizabeth witnessed the establishment of the English East India Company 
^Gdldwm Smith, /wA Bfmty mi Msh Character 


EUzahcth*s 

modemte 
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which began the founding of the British Empire in the East and the first 
attempt at English colonization m North America, Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
ill-starred endeavor to colonize Virginia m 1584, which was named after 
the Virgin Queen Trade became far flung, and oceanic commerce affected 
politics in a new way England was not onl) establishing herself on the 
old trade routes but discovering, among other things, the importance of 
Russian produce The Turkey Company was founded to trade, via the 
Mediterranean, with the countries of the Lev ant, the principal seat of whose 
dealings was Aleppo There is still to be seen m an English palace, that of 
Lord Verulam, an English carpet bearing the arms of Queen Elizabeth and 
the date 1570 It is made in Oriental fashion by weavers who must have seen 
eastern examples The first were brought from the Levant through Venetian 
agency and afterwards direct by English seamen The traders of the English 
Muscovy Company under Elizabeth penetrated to Persia by way of the White 
Sea and the Caspian Instructions were given to them to seek information 
about carpet manufacture (The word damask comes from Damascus and 
muslin from Mosul) The first Oriental carpets came from Turkey The 
tragic diary of Sir Hugh Willoughby reveals the hardships entailed in open- 
ing up English commerce with Russia through the White Sea, and the 
adventures of Captain Adams m Japan during the twelve years when he 
was lost and taken for dead throw a vivid hght on trade and navigation m 
the Far East. * 

Magnificence and splendor, cruelty and poverty were the two extremes of 
Elizabeth’s reign The ‘"spacious reign” had also its narrow side The mag- 
nificence was expressed m pride of possessions, pnde of 
knowledge, pride of power Marlowe in his Tamburlame the 
Great marvellously voiced this spirit in the words which he 
puts into the mouth of Faust Even when this love of magnificence exhibits 
a spirit of bravado it is picturesque, not vulgar, as for example Drake before 
the Armada promising the queen to send the Duke of Medma Sidonia back 
to “St Mary Port, among his orange-trees”, or Essex, throwing his hat into 
the sea before the assault on Cadiz Against this temper we may set the 
seamy, sordid aspect of Elizabethan England — the protest of rack-rented 
tenants, the cry of peasants whose livelihood had been destroyed by enclosure 
of their litde farms to make pasturage for sheep, the honest poor |nd the 
“sturdy beggars ” The changes during this epoch m the ownership, the occu- 
pation, and the use of the land of England not only created an unemployment 
problem of a most acute kind but also, in destroying the medieval frame- 
work of English rural society, brought into bemg the modern “tnmty of 
landlord, farmer and landle^ labourer ” 

“The eagles took wing for the Spanish Mam; the vultures descended 
upon Ireland/^ These are the words a great histonan ^ If it be said that 

^ Goldwin Smith, Irtsh Htstory mi Insh Chmaeter* 
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English nationalism created the Church of England, it is equally true to 
say that Roman Catholicism made the Irish nation There were three com- 
^ ^ ^ ponent parts in Ireland (1) the English Pale, (2) the terri- 

tory around Dublin and Drogheda, (3) and a ring of towns 
outside the Pale, which were the debris of the ancient Irish counties of 
Munster, Leinster, Meath, Connaught and Ulster, in which the dominant 
characteristic was chronic warfare approaching anarchy 
Henry VIII had overthrown the Kildares and had cherished the idea of 
turning the great Irish chieftains into feudal nobles — he did get so far as 
to receive their homage as King of Ireland — and had taken 
measures to persuade the native Irish to adopt English dress 
and the English language Ireland was compelled to follow 
the example set by the Church of England A Parliament assembled in Dub- 
lin in 1536 — It was the first Irish Parliament which had Irish representa- 
tives — confirfned for Ireland what had been done in England, and as in 
the latter, the Irish religious houses soon became the spoil of nobles and 
chiefs Henry VIII assumed the title of King instead of the former title Lord 
of Ireland The Prayer Book of Edward VI was introduced into the Church 
of the Pale and the emblems of Catholicism were destroyed within its nar- 
row limits The “reform,” however, had little effect on the ancient Celtic 
Church, within the bounds of the Irishry it was a dead letter, and the lands 
of the Irishry were five-sixths of the island Under Mary, Catholicism was 
restored in Ireland as m the case of England, but the landowners kept their 
grip on the religious houses and their lands which they had seized 
There was little disturbance in Ireland under Henry VIII and Edward VI 
The trouble began with the introduction of the “plantation” system m the 
reign of Phihp and Mary, when Offaly and Leix were converted into Kmg’s 
and Queen’s Counties, out of the domains of the O’Moores and O’Connells, 
with fortresses at Philipstown and Maryborough The vast territories of Shane 
O’Neill and of the Earl of Desmond were wrested from their possessors and 
peopled by Enghsh and Scottish colonists, the greater part of Ireland was 
partitioned into shires Swarms of Protestant settlers poured into the island 
Mary, and Elizabeth after her, attempted to turn the Irish from catde-raismg 
and cattle-lifting to agriculture and ^farming, and for this purpose “planted” 
parts 0 ^ the country with Enghsh settlers Unfortunately these were of the 
landlord class instead of peasantry, and were presently driven out by the Irish 
Expropriation was the primary grievance of the Irish peasantry In the last 
years of Mary^s reign her council in Ireland expressed fear lest Dublin and 
the Pale would experience the fate of Calais and its Pale m 
France, which it wiU be remembered was “recovered” by 
^ Franc^in 1558 '‘Even the people p£ the Pale be wery and 

yrte (irk) of us,^’ complained the council, and it begged for speedy assis- 
tmmi yt shall he mqrfiTor the Quene ys honor that we be called home 
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by order than dryven out with shame Planters, whether Catholic or Protes- 
tant, were equally detested by the Irish Catholicism provided a pattern for 
Irish unity, not because the English were Protestant, but because the} %vere 
planters and great proprietors, and their plantations destroyed the peasants’ 
property in land 

To Queen Elizabeth’s government this state of things entailed grave 
danger, especially when a fresh reason for resentment was furnished b> the 
effort to introduce the Reformation into Ireland , Religion 
then became a pretext for Irish rebellion, which w^as par- 
ticularly dangerous, because sustained by Catholic Spam under Philip II 
The defeat of the Spanish Armada in 1588 relieved this menace, but Ireland 
remained a vexatious problem We have a remarkable work on the condi- 
tion of Ireland in the last years of Elizabeth’s reign m A View of the Present 
state of Ireland^ by the poet Edmund Spenser who was a minor official and 
an Irish landlord, who loved the land, if not the Irish people 

“A most bewtifull and swecte Countrie as anv is under heaven seamed 
throughout with manie goodlie ryvers replenished wnth all sortes of fishe 
most aboundandie sprinckled widi verie manie sweete Ilandes and goodlie 
lakes lyke little inland seas, that will came even shipps upon theire 
waters ” 

In Irish poetry Spenser found “sweete witt and good mvencion,” and of 
Irish antiquities he was an enthusiastic student 
Thrice tie Irish made unsuccessful rebellion — in 1567 by Shane O’Neill, 
m 1579 by Desmond, in 1594 by the Earl of Tyrone When the English finally 
subjugated Ireland, the country was a shambles Convinced 
with good reason that they were to be driven from the soil, ^ 
the survivors doggedly clung to the old sod. There was injustice, duplicity, 
treachery, on both sides If Ehzabeth found it hard to keep a straight course 
with the Catholic Shane O’Neill, who used her invitation to London to plot 
with Spam, the papal nuncio in Ireland found it equally difficult when Shane 
burnt Armagh Cathedral and was excommunicated by both the rival pri- 
mates Both religions seem to have been happiest, after all, within the English 
Pale m it there were no Catholic martyrs^pder Henry VIII and no Protes- 
tant martyrs under Mary This was due t© prudence rather than to pnnaple, 
persecution would have divided and weakened the English garrison which 
maintained English government in the Pale But it was easy enough to sup 
press Irish monasteries, landlords had the same appetites m the Pale as m 
England, but the ejected fnars naturally became papal missionaries outside 
As for Wales, after more than three centunes of rebellion and repression, 
the condition of Wales began to improve under die Tud^s, vyho, party from 
sound political reasons and partly from a sentimental alection for the land 

^ New edition, Condon 1935, by W L. Renwiefc 
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of their birth commenced to treat the Welsh people as they treated their 
English subjects Henry VIII in 1536 abolished the hated feudal jurisdiction 
of the marches and granted full civil and political rights 
to all Welshmen In the reign of Elizabeth Welsh nobles 
frequented the court and Welsh scholars were found at the universities In- 
cluded in the queen’s ecclesiastical policy towards Wales was the translation 
of the Bible and the liturgy into the Welsh language, which was authorized 
in 1563 But for this translation it is probable that the Welsh language would 
either have degenerated into a variety of corrupt dialects or else would have 
disappeared entirely, just as the Cornish language died out in the succeeding 
century. 
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FRANCE FROM 1598 TO 1660 


The exposition of the history of the seveiiteefith century is more difficult 
than that of the sixteenth century for the reason that it lacks so central a 
theme as the Reformation and Counter-Reformation impart 
to the history of the sixteenth century These two correlative 
movements were the common denominator of sixteenth cen- 
tury history The most general and most important single event in seventeenth 
century history was the ascendancy of France, which began iip the reign of 
Henry IV (died 1610), was contmucd by Richelieu and Mazarin (1624- 
1660), and culminated m the reign of Louis 3qV (1642-1715) 

In the previous century the dominant power in Europe had been Spam 
The exhaustion of Spam under Phihp 11 and the termination of the ctM 
wars in France changed the European balance of power 
Europe was then composed of eight important states France, 

England, Spain, Poland, Austna-Germany, the United Netherlands, Sweden, 
and Russia, the last two being newcomers m European polity No one of 
these states had a marked preponderance and the political condition, there- 
fore, was one of unstable equilibrium 
It IS importaht to observe, however, that apart from the eight big states, 
which have been mentioned, there were many small states, too weak and 
too badly organized to defend themselves against the tern- ^ 
tonal rapacity of the big ones In central Europe, Germany, ^ ^ 

and Italy were an agglomeration of loosely associated pnncipahtics, few of 
which were large Across eastern Europe a zone of territories extended from 
the Baltic to Constantinople — the Baltic provinces, Bohemia, Poland, 
Hungary, the Balkan penmsuk Beylind this zone, without territorial unity 
or natural fronuers and a maze of different races, nations, languages, institu- 
tions, without homogeneity of any sort, lay Russia and the Turkish Empire 
The sharp, dividing point m seventeenth century history is the year 16^ 
By that time French ascendancy had been achieved and the personal rule 
of Louis XIV began At the same time England, which had reverted to a 
policy of isolation after the death of Elizabeth (1603), with the restoration 
of the Stuart house m the person of Charles II m 1660, was drawn again 
into continental affairs by the menacing preponderance Si France under 
Louis XIV ^ 

When Henry IV came to the throne he made peace by the Edict of Nantes 
' 635 
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and the Treaty of Vervins (1598) But misery and disorder pre\ ailed through- 
out the country Agriculture^ industry, commerce all had suf- 
fered from the protracted civil wars The state was bankrupt, 
for in addiuon to the enormous debts piled up bv the Valois 
kings, there were English, Dutch, German, and Swiss loans to be paid, 
together with the sums which the king had paid to Leaguer nobles and 
Leaguer towns for their submission For with Henry IV “money talked” 
sometimes more effectively than the sword Again the administrative system 
was badly shattered, justice could not be administered, taxes could not be 
collected The civil wars had proved the incapacitv of the States-General, 
the opposition of the Parlements, the chief law courts m Piiris apd the 
provinces, to the Edict of Nantes had shown their factious nature and un- 
trustworthiness Fortunately the king was popular and the anti monarchical 
theory of the Huguenots discredited Royalism and loyalty to the king was 
the order of the day 

Henry IV’s great treasurer, the Duke of ^Uy, had found utter confusion 
in the finances To remedy this he sent forms of account, every item of which 
was required to be filled up, and accompanied by the neces- 
sary vouchers, to every subordinate official of tlie treasury 
Also he entered into a rigorous examination of the accounts 
of the receivers-general and other financial agents whom he compelled to 
disgorge their spoils But when by royal edict he reduced the interest on the 
public debt from twelve and ten percent to six and one-quarter percent, he 
injured people who had invested their savings in the bonds of the govern- 
ment In general, the result of Sully’s management entitled him to the grati- 
tude of the French people He reduced the mile or tax on real and personal 
property fay five million livres, and the tolls on exchange of goods between 
provinces by one-half, and yet added four millions to the king*s revemig 
He redeemed one hundred and thirty-five mdhons of pubhc debt and left 
thirty-five millions in the treasury besides a value of twelve millions m arms 
and mumtions in the magazines, five millions expended on fortifications of 
the frontier towns, and over twenty-gx millions expended on pubhc works 
and royal gratuities All this was acmeved in fifteen years, at the beginning 
of which France was m a condition of poverty and bankruptcy 

Once assured of peace and protection, the French peasants could take care 
of themselves Their love of the soil and passion for ploughing, planting, and 
rcapmg soon redeemed the countryside Dutch and Flemish 
peasants used to deep plo%hing and draining of marshes 
were colonized in the fenland of Samtonge and oth^r similar 
places In the matter of commerce and industry, Haary IV strove to develop 
the silk industry, of which Lyons was the center The fiimous Gdbchn 
tapestry factory was foum^d m his reign^ C^ss worlers were imported 
from Venice and created, a industry for Fiance Commercial treaties 
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were signed with England and the Netherlands Roads and inland waterways 
were improved Mining was stimulated Interprovmcial tolls (douanes) were 
abolished on wheat and wme The king was a great builder^ and labor on 
these structures in Pans greatly relieved unemployment Among them were 
the grand gallery of the Louvre, the completion of the Tuilenes> which 
Catherine de’ Medici had begun, the Pont Neuf and the Hotel de Ville No 
french king since St Louis in the thirteenth century was as popular as 
Henry IV He lived in the hearts of his people His joviality, hi& siinphcity, 
his kindliness, attested by a hundred anecdotes, endeared him to all For 
these virtues they forgave his extravagance — he was an inveterate gambler 
— and^his ‘^easy” morals His mistresses, indeed, were more popular than 
his queen who was another Medici, a bad name to French ears In all this 
work of reconstruction, the king’s chief minister was the Duke of Sully, an 
honest, austere Calvinist, conceited but able, whose indefatigable devouon 
to public duty and parsimomous handling of the funds put the government 
upon a sound money basis in spite, sometimes, of Henry’s prodigality toward 
favorites 

The assassination of the king on May 14, 1610, by Ravaillac, a fanatical 
monk, was a calamity to France and to Europe Fortunately with hi$ death 
regicide as a political policy became obsolete m Europe, The day of the 
dagger in history was nearly over. 

Although France did not acquire her greatest ascendancy in Europe until 
the time of Richelieu, nevertheless Henry IV laid its foundation, and m his 
time are already seen all the essential features which char- 
Dedtne of spam the later policy of France, The rivalry between 

France and Spam, begun in the time of Francis I and Charles V> received 
a new expression, and the balance inclined m favor of France Under the 
^eak Philip III of Spam and his favorite, the Duke of Lerma, Spam was an 
imposing power in appearance only Her pretensions were high and her vast 
possessions still afforded ample resources, but the life had gone out of her, 
there was no means of arresting her internal decay, and the very multitude 
of her dependencies tended to increase her difficulties, since she was every- 
where assailable and everywhere had tS defend herself 

In France, on the contrary, a country incomparably smaller, if the Spanish 
colonies be taken into account, but well rounded and defined, the internal 
strength was increased by a skilful and energeuc government, 

r^nc j re g ^ ^ concentration of power was effected which soon made 
itself felt on all sides Henry IV endeavored to exert his influence on the 
whole field of European politics Spam had been devoted to the Church and 
m her struggle for the«®restoration of Cathohmm exhausted her strengths 
France, on the ocher hand, did not allow her policy to be determmed hy 
rehgiom ^onsideraiJons, tbohghr Ae large majority of her population §ull 
3!emaipe| Cadiohc, She hadmo hesitation in contracting alliances wuh Prpt> 
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estant powers against Catholic Spam, or, in order to injure the emperor, 
even with the Turks Henry IV, after passing through the rude school of 
his earher experiences, became a cool, calculating, cautious politician 
In the last years of his reign Henry IV labored to form a coalition of all 
the enemies of the Habsburgs under the hegemony of France Although he 
had become a Cathohc, he preserved his former Protestant 
alliances In violation of the Treaty of Verviixs he retamed 
3000 French troops in the Spamsh Netherlands and sent 
money to the aid of the Dutch His purpose was to be able to dictate to both 
parues He hoped to make himself so useful to the Dutcli that they might 
make him King of Holland, in spite of the heroic services of die House of 
Orange Before he married Mane dc* Medici m 1600 he had demanded the 
hand of a Spamsh princess and the Spam^ Netherlands as her dowry In 
1606 he made an alliance with the Protestant Union m Germany, and might 
have come to blows with the emperor in defense of th/ claims of the heirs 
of the Duke of Qeves In 1609 he compelled Spam reluctantly to make a 
truce with the Dutch His death ip 1610 deferred France’s intervention m 
German pohucs until Cardinal Rjchdieu revived Henry IV’s policy 
Louis XIII (1610-1643) was a child of nine years of age when he ascended 
the throne Again a regency was necessary The^Queen Mother, Mane de’ 
Media, was under the thumb of her favorite Concmi, an 
Italian whom she had bropught with her from Florence SuUv pf^nbhmomtchy 
was removed from office These were bad signs Opposition^ 
which Henry IV had crushed or conciliated, raised its head These opposi- 
tion forces were three in number — Ihc great nobles, the Huguenots, and 
the great office holders The danger from them lay in the conditions of the 
age It had become the practice of the great nobles during the civil wars to 
mamtain troops of armed domestics on their domains who wore their arms 
and livery, just as the same evil was found m England m the fifteenth cen- 
tury during the Wars of the Roses The povfer of these nobles was augmented 
by the fact that during die wars of rehgion in the previous century their 
country houses, as well as towns and even villages, had been fortified There 
were hundreds of fortified towns cad/wtth a garrison and officers, who were 
subject to the governor of die province and not to ihe king. The Huguenots 
possessed about two hundred fortified places, and as their leaders were nobles, 
there was no difference m motive and conduct between them and the Cathohc 
nobles The third force of t^posmon wa^t different The judiciary of France 
vms an hetfeditary mbksse^de im judgeships were purch«sablc and 
consamm'd ^ vested right m tfas office* Thus the judiciary formed a body 
of gipeat moral loflupanoe, the remonstrances of wipfdi had to be ^reckoned 
with by the gmfernment It mig^t setem, at fim Hush, that ai^feereditary 
judidal system would be the p^fanation^u^ce. But as a mat^%o£ fea, 
it worked the other The Frfench befidi hm ever dimt^shed 
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by Its high intellectual quality, its pride m maintaining standards its detach- 
ment from partisanship, its immunity from \enality Even in 1588-1589 dur- 
ing the terrible “dragonnades” in Pans, the Parlement of Pans, though every 
member of the court was Catholic, tried to enforce the edict of toleration 

Conflict began almost at once after the death of Henry IV All factions 
favored calling a States-General, which assembled in 1614 — the last before 
1789 — and each hoped to control it, or if not, to strengthen 
Conflict behind the smoke-screen of universal discontent For the 

of factions 

next ten years things swayed wildly until m 1624, Cardinal 
Richelieu, Bishop 'of Lu^on and secretary of state since 1618, became chief 
minister of state 

For eighteen years Richelieu ruled France with a rod of iron It has been 
said of him that “he made his master the first man m Europe and the second 
man in France ” For Richelieu was the greatest European 
figul-e of the time Louis XIII was a pliable, weak, and vacillat- 
ing character, and difficult to hold in line to any policy and the cardinal lived 
in constant fear of being supplanted Moreover, until the very end of his 
reign the king was without an heir, so that in event of his death his suc- 
cessor would be Gaston of Orl&ns, his brother, and Richelieu’s mortal 
enemy Richelieu was the^object of no less than six plots to overthrow him 
and lived surrounded by spies As plot after plot failed and the cardinal 
remorselcjif^y sent the leaders to the scaflfold, his ptower increased to a formi- 
dable degree i, 

Apart from these couft intrigues, but actuated by similar purpose was the 
revolt of the Huguenots in 1625 unSer the dukes of Rohan and Soubise 
“Protestantism” and “Protestant rights” were merely pretexts 
on thfcir part to cover a policy of reaction and aristocratic 
particularism The struggle culminated in the capture of La Rochelle, the 
cWf stronghold of the Huguenots, after a fourteen months’ siege, during 
which three English fleets foolishly sent out by James I failed to break the 
rmg of steel around the city After that Huguenotism ceased to be an armed 
political party Henceforth the Edict of Nantes existed merely by grace of 
the crown For as it originally was a treaty of peace the government took the 
ground iJiat it had been abrogated by the contumacy of the Huguenots 
Richelieu clearly^j^saw that if France was to be strong, this state within a 
state would have to be destroyed, and it is to his credit that having destroyed 
“pohtical” Huguenotism he left th^ French Protestants unmolested. Most of 
the great^obles, now that Protestantism no Icmger held out ahy temporal 
advantages to them, one by one went ov^ to CathoIicS^fn Henceforward 
Hugg^ots were a^uerblous minority in France Two years afterwards 
; to overwoWtEuebeUe'^i^ade by Marie' de^ l^edici, ignomim- 
d^0ay of 1630) The fiasco ended in 

k& qtteai fshe d® In Cblogne) and imprisonment or 


^ Huguenot revolt 
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death for the participants From this time until his death, Richelieu had 
nothing to fear 

The reign of Louis XIII is sharply distinguished into two periods (1) the 
establishment of the absolute monarchy (1610-1631), and (2) the participa- 
tion of France in the Thirty Years’ War (1632-1648) The latter will be con- 
sidered m connection with the history of that war It remains here to give 
some account of Richelieu’s administrauve policies 

In the consolidation of France under the monarchy and in reducing the 
predominance of the noblesse and promoung the influence ot the bourgeoisie, 
Richelieu had greater influence than any king of France since 
Louis XI He converted the king’s council into a body of admfmstauon 
lawyers, with a mere sprinkling of nobles and bishops in it 
His chief instrument in this policy was the mtendant, whose admimstrative 
circuit was known as a ginerahtS Richelieu did not invent the ofiSce, as is 
usually believed, but made uniform and universal an" existing institution 
As far back as the fourteenth century, m the lull between the two pefiocfe of 
the Hundred Years’ War, Charley V (1364-1380) had established some tax- 
ation districts, each under a receiver-general, whence the term generahte 
These areas always crossed provincial lines for the purpose of breaking down 
the ancient provincial boundaries of the great ^feudality As the monarchy 
grew in power the number of these gSnerahtes increased, there were 6 m 
1484, 10 in 1523, 16 in 1542, 17 m 155^19 in 1358, 20 in 1587, 2Ivii> 1594 The 
collapse of the Huguenots enabled Richelieu to extend receivers-gencral to 
their hitherto exerjipted territoneS|^ such as Alenfon, Jtfontauban, and La 
Rochelle It was then that he ma^ the system coextensive* with France 
and made every receiver and mtendant responsible for the whole en- 
forcement of government withm his jun^iction The effect was to impose 
a mesh upon th^ provinces and bind France more closely than before to the 
crown . 

Although Richelieu was a master in ^litics and diplomacy, he was not 
a good administrator, espeaally in the matter of finance There was no 
budget, the receipts were* not centralized The wars and 
bribes to foreign ambassadors consumed enormous sums of 
money The sources of the^revenue remained unchanged the royal domains, 
taxes, the “gift*' of the clergy, government bonds {rented and loans Taxes 
were of ttfree kinds the tatlle, a tax on real and personal property ~ it brought 
17 million livres in 1610, 30 million 40 million in 1643 the aided 

which were old feudal renjumscences, me medme from %hich ms not large, 
and tax on salty^e manufacture and sale of which^was a gov- 
ernment mdhopl To make the ® justice of th^ tax system fficse 

burdens werelllpdsed chiefly on dmm (pays Tho^ 

privileged provinces which had local %m-Geneml voted wM ^pro^^ 
tions they pleased and collected flieir taxes' m their oymym 
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douanesr or internal tariffs on the trans-shipment of goods between provinces, 
was very unpopular and its collection sometimes occasioned local revolts, 
especially when foodstuffs were scarce and high 
The mam financial recourse of the government was the sale of offices The 
practice was not as corrupt, however, as it may seem The purchaser merely 
bought a vente de^ office:^, or “sale office,” a certificate which 
assured him an annual income equivalent to the salary of the 
office for the term of years specified Thus a man might buy an office for 
125,000 for ten years, which meant that he would receive a “salary” amounting 
to ten per cent of the principal each year for ten years, at the end of which 
time the principal would, at least in theory unless the government defaulted, 
be returned to him Another financial source were the rentes^ mortgage 
certificates secured by government property, the income from which was 
derived from the taxes, and redeemable after a term of ) ears In short, both 
these practices were a primitive species of government bonds From 2 millions 
m 1624, the rentes increased to 24 millions in 1642 Forced loans, what in 
England were called “benevolences,” were sometimes resorted to, as in 
1636, and sometimes, too, the rate of interest paid on ventes des offices 
(sales of offices) znd rentes was arbitrarily reduced 
When Richelieu came into power the French fleet was practically non- 
existent and the merchant marine in order to avoid saluting the English 
^ flag — for England claimed domimtJn over the Narrow Sea 
Creation of Napy — navigated under Dutch colors French commerce was so 
unprotected that the^Estates-General of 1614 demanded a ^leet of 45 ships but 
all that the government then did was lo purchase 7 ships from Holland to 
cruise m the Mediterranean against the Barbary pirates The glory of raising 
^the French navy from such a pmstrate condition is due to Richelieu who 
assumed the tide of “Grand Master, Chief and Superintendep-t-General of the 
navigation of France” in 1627 He^ established ship-yards and foundries for 
manufacture of arms, dredged an(f iortified harbors, erected storehouses and 
arsenals, employed ship-carpentcrs, sailors, fishermen, rope-makers, and 
caulkers Before Richelieu’s death in 1642 France possessed 35 galleys and 60 
ships of the hne, of which the La Couronne mounted 72 guns and was 300 
feet m length, and 46 m breadth So wonderful a vessel was it that Dutch and 
English shipwrights came to see it 

What IS to be the estimate of the work of Cardinal Richelieu ? There are 
hwo conflicUrig opinions. Some histtjrians have declared that he prevented 
France from gdmg to pieces after the death of Henry IV and 
saved the monarchy Others that he destroyed thciold his- 
j toncal insptutionis of France which had gaturally devdoped 
^and estaUisli^ an absolute kingship Is^hich operated Aroc^h appointive 
an3 admimstrattvc bure^u^ The Tudors had accomplished much 
England mthftpfevxous century, hut in England the vitality 
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of the Parliament was greater than that of the States-Gcneral m France, and 
local government more deeply rooted and more vigorous In England the 
Tudor despotism was tempered by the resistance of other institutions, whereas 
in France there was no such opposition to the growth of the crown, more- 
over, in England political cleavage was one of policy, while in France the 
cleavages were due to the rivalry and interests of factions, each of which 
fished in the troubled waters in order to get as much as it could out of the 
turmoil War and diplomacy were Richelieu’s chief fields of interest and to 
these he sacrificed the French nation Moreover, his wars were wars of ambi- 
tion, not of necessity They made France greater, but they did not make the 


French people happier or better oS 

Throughout the eighteen years of his ministry he was surrounded by 
guards, secretaries, and attendants who protected him from assassination but 
at the same time deprived him of all pr|.vacy His household 
was so large that towards the end of his life his annual 
expenditure was above ten million livres Richelieu was a man whose con- 
science permitted him to do anything which he willed to do His hfe was 
given to three achievements the destruction of the Huguenots as a political 
party, the humiliation of the House of Habsburg, both Austrian and Spanish, 
the establishment of the royal authority in France at the expense of factious 
nobles who were willing to sacrifice the country to their feudal interests It 
was really the cardinal and not the kings who established the absolutism of the 


French monarchy 

The great cardinal left his problems and his policy to a man whom he had 
trained This was Mazarin, a Neapolitan Italian who had once been a 
captain in the papal guard Richelieu &st met him during some 
negotiauons over Mantua, when the French army was 
warring m Italy, Mazarm forsook military hfe for a pohtical career Later 
he was sent to Pans as the papal nuncio In 1639 he became a naturalized 
cmzen of France and entered the service of Richelieu, who employed him 
on various diplomatic missions Richelieu had been haughty, vindictive, 
cruel, ruthless, Mazarm was mild, suave, subtle — a man whose ways 
were inscrutable because one never knew whether he was telling the truth 


or lying 

Louis XIII died in 1543, the year after the death of Richelieu, and since 
Louis XIV was a child, for the third Umc France was under the regency of 
the queen mother This was Anne ‘‘of Austria,’* in reality a ^ 

Spanish princess, and “Austrian” only m the sense that she 
was of the Spanish Habsburg dynasty, Ftma the beginning 
Anne steadfastly supported Mazann, who had need of it, for all sorts of 
factions were raising their heads and reaction 'was in the air*^ Between 
1643-1648 there were several focal revolts m the provinces against excessive 
taxes The test of the governmenf s power came in 1648 with the outbreak of 
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the Fronde ^ Mazann absorbed in watching the progress of French arms m 
Germany — it was the last stage of the Thirty Years’ War — left taxation 
and finance to others The need of money \vas very great and a senes of 
drastic fiscal edicts were sent to the Parlement of Pans for registration, as was 
customary, although it was a mere routine, as the king by a personal 
appearance in Parlement could command their registration The Parlement 
rejected the edicts as much because it hated Mazann and his officials as 
because it regarded the edicts as unjust It was not a revolt against the crown, 
but against “The Mazann” Malcontents of many kinds soon joined the 
movement — Gaston of Orleans, the co-adjutor archbishop of Pans, De Retz, 
a clever and unscrupulous churchman Another plotter was Conde, a prince 
of the blood His plan was to force the queen to convoke the States-General, 
if she refused he and his followers were to begin a civil war in the provinces, 
and if hard driven to admit the Spaniards from the Spanish Netherlands into 
Picardy and Normandy This was to revive the old spirit and practices of the 
Holy League 

Conflict broke out in Pans, where the streets were narrow and crooked 
The mob fought with cobblestones and chimney bricks behind barriers 
jj j, ^ improvised out of overturned carts, benches, barrels filled 

^ ” with stones, etc Many of the nobles, including the Prince of 

Cond4 joined the mob — a singular alliance A fierce battle was fought in 
the Faubourg St Antoine, where the Bastille stood, between Conde and the 
loyal troops under the Vicomte de Turenne, which the latter won, Conde 
fled to Spam The rebellious nobles appealed to the archduke of the Spanish 
Netherlands and a Spamsh force entered Champagne But meanwhile 
Mazann had bribed the leaders of the Fronde and the whole movement 
collapsed after five years of froth and fury (1648-1653) The Fronde was a 
tissue of intrigues, but it was not just^an intrigue The movement meant that 
the old provincial institutions were rebelling against the oppressiveness of 
the absolute monarchy — the Parlements, the noblesse and gentry, the clergy 
All the provinces, even the pays d'Hats, writhed under the intendants Old 
Huguenot families hke the Rochefoucaulds m Poitou, the La Force in Gas- 
cony, the Rohans in Anjou, the La Tremouxlles in Saintonge were united 
with Catholic noble famihes m this rebellion 

The residue of Mazann's career was uneventful He carried through to 
success Richelieu’s policy of war against both branches of the House of Habs- 
burg. By 1658 Mazann's diplomacy had completely isolated Spam in European 
affairs Turdnne had crushed Spain by the battle of the Dunes in Belgium, 

^ The name is derived from the game of fronde (sling) played at the time by the 
children m the dry moats of Pans The game was forbidden by the authorities, 
hut the boys were apt to greet the guardilms of the law with pcfob|es from their 
slings, some wit of the time <:omparcd the opponents of Mazanrf^'tvrth these fron* 
and ^ name stuck. ^Tbe |%>nde,” says Lavisse, “was in fact a game, but 
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and in the Milanais Spam was driven to bav by the combined forces of France, 
Savoy, and Modena The pope was favorable to France In Germany the 
League of the Rhine (August 14, 165S), ^^hlch Mazann 
had created, was ready to turn upon the emperor if he 
manifested the slightest intention to aid Spain in the Nether- ^ 

lands There was nothing for Spam to do but submit Bv the Treaty of the 
Pyrenees (November 7, 1659) France triumphed over the Spanish Habsburgs 
as she had already triumphed over the Austrian Habsburgs in 1648 The 
predominance of France in Europe was established bv this treaty which 
is regarded as the masterpiece of diplomacy in the seventeenth century 



Chapter XL 


THE THIRTY YEARS' WAR (1618-1648) 

The death of Philip II m 1598 and the dechne of the power of Spam 
shifted the field of Counter-Reformation activity to Germany, where the 
emperor became the chief political force behind its enforc- 
FaiJmeof Counter Counter-Reformation had wholly failed m Eng- 

ormatton Scotland, the United Netherlands, and partially failed 

m France In the former countries Catholicism had been proscribed, in 
France Calvinism, though m the minority, was on a parity with Catholicism 
How had Protestantism fared in Germany since the Peace of Augsburg 
of 1555 ? At that time the Lutheran princes, it will be remembered, were con- 
j ceded the right to adhere to their faith and to impose it upon 

subjects But the articles did not admit the principle 
that Catholic princes and Catholic subjects might m future 
become Lutherans Legally no expansion of Lutheranism was permissible, 
and a clause — the Reservatum — forbade administrators of Catholic ecclesi- 
astical property, who had turned Protestant, from carrying that property 
with them and delivering it to Lutheran churches Here was fuel for fire 
But there were still other grievances and recriminations The Reformation 
continued to expand after the Peace of Augsburg in spite of what the law 
said Every lay prmce of Germany except the Duke of Bavaria had turned 
Protestant To make matters worse, those in western Germany instead of 
becoming Lutherans turned Calvinist, and Calvinism had not been legal- 
ized in the document of 1555 Finally the “reservation” was universally 
disregarded 

The Catholic princes were in a minority, but in the electoral college the 
three ecclesiastical electors, the archbishops of Mainz, Trier, and'Cologne, and 
the King of Bohemia (who was the emperor) gave the Catholics one more 
vote than Protestantism could muster. Moreover, the number of small ecclesi- 
astical princes outnumbered the number of small lay princes 
Under these conditions conflict was inevitable The Protestants complained 
of the old medieval institutions which put them in the minority The offen- 
sive #vas taken not by the Lutherans but by the Calvinists 
. who legally had no religious status An endeavor was made 
in 1591 and again m 1606 to form some sort or union be- 
tween tbe Calvinists and tibe lL«dierans. This initiaave was taken by Fred- 
wck IV, Fl<y:^r Count Palatine o£ the Rhine, Finally, m 1608, the Protestant 
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Union was concluded at Halle, this union was joined b) Henry IV of France 
In retaliation Maximilian, the Duke of Bavaria, formed a Catholic League — 
the Holy League once more, but on German soil now instead of French, o£ 
which the pope declared himself the protector-* The batde-lines were drawn 

The Emperor Mathias, alarmed for the unitv of the empire, vainly ordered 
that the two leagues be dissolved Then he summoned the diet on pretext 
of a war with the Turks But the diet blew up m a row The 
emperor was helpless and the two leagues divided Germany 
between them The struggle was also extended to Bohemia, 

Hungary, and Moravia, w^here ancient Hussitism, the Bohemian Brethren, 
and the Moravian Brethren were Protestant sects akm to Lutheramsm, 
though not identical with it The Emperor Mathias, a moderate and peace- 
loving man, had been liberal towards all these sectaries, by royal charter 
{Majestatsbnef [1609]) he had permitted free exercise of the Utraquist or 
Hussite faith among the three estates of nobles, knights, and royal cities, m 
the Habsburg lands and in Bohemia 

The failure of the diet to exerase any influence for peace was chmaxed 
by the open breach between the two parties at the meetings m 1608 aiKi 1613, 
and by Ae doctrine set up by the leading Calvinists that the 
decisions of the majority m matters relating to religion were 
not binding upon the minority It is enormously important 
to perceive that the immediate origin of the Thirty Years* War was due to 
the ambmous folly of a German Calvinist prmce, Frederick Count Palatine ^ 
Politically and morally the Catholic-imperial attitude was justified m 16I8, 
Frederick and his supporters upset the peace of Europe and gptuitously 
threw the empire and ultimately all Europe into a prolonged and agonizing 
war The rising of 1618 with which the Thirty Years’ War began proceeded 
not from the Protestants generally but from the Calvinists alone, and die 
Calvinists m the eyes of Lutherans were more hateful than the Catholics 
The idea of Protestant unity was inconceivable and impossible In 1618 the 
Lutherans had extirpated Calvinism m North Germany, as the Calvinists 
had extirpated Arminiamsm in Holland The practice of craft and terror 
which had served to establish both kinds of Protestantism m the smeemh 
century served now m ths^ seventeenth century to restore Catholicism 

The flame burst out m Prague m Bohemia when the ardent Catholic 
Ferdinand 11 succeeded the mild and tolerant Em|>eror Matthias The Bohe- 
mian diet (Landtag) refused to recognize the succession and 
declared that it would elect another king, TTaere were 
candidates m spite of the fact that acceptance of the Bcdiaiuan 
crown was fraught with peril One was the Elector of Saxony, a Lutheran; 
the second jvas Frederick, the [l^ector Pakdne, a Calvinist, the third was the 
Duke of Savoy, a Catholic The mafonty elected Frederick* the Prince^kk- 
tine, whose wife, Princess Ehzaheth, was the beautiful daughter of James I 
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of England This election ruptured the Protestant Union in Germanv The 
Elector of Saxony turned Catholic and went over to the imperial camp In 
spite of the defection, the Protestant party still was hopeful, for it counted 
upon Enghsh intervention But James I hesitated He had a horror of any- 
thing like revolt of subjects against their ruler, moreover, he wanted to marry 
Prince Charles to the Spanish Infanta although she was a Catholic, of 
course, in order to give prestige to the Stuart dynasty, and long and tedious 
negotiations with the Spanish court were under w^ay at this juncture When 
It became evident that English intervention m Germany w^ould not be 
made, the rest of the Protestant princes declared their neutrality Frederick, 
who already had made himself unpopular in Prague by bringing his Cal- 
vinist court chaplain with him and bv “punfving” the cathedral by throwing 
precious relics and even the cross into the Moldau Rner, found himself 
utterly isolated to face the w'-rath of the Catholic emperor 
But the rash young palatine was not afraid He took into his pay a soldier 
of fortune named Mansfeld and a general named Thurn The latter forced 
the crossing of the Danube and threatened Vienna, but soon p^^fg^tant 
retreated The imperialist troops invaded Bohemia, but defeat at 

^ ^ ^ , , . w hie Mountain 

effected nothing because the emperor had no money to pay 
them Frederick again took the offensive and united with Bethlen Gabor, 
the rebel Prince of Transylvania, m a march on Vienna, but again the army 
retreated (December, 1619) Then the emperor received assistance from the 
Catholic League, the Archduke of the Spanish Netherlands, and the Kmg 
of Spam The two branches of the Habsburg house were standing together 
Bohemia was again invaded, this time by two armies Frederick w^as beaten 
m the battle of White Mountain and became a fugitive The Protestant party 
was knocked to bits Behind the Catholic emperor were now grouped the 
Catholic League, the Elector of Saxony, the Archduke Albert and the King 
of Spam 

The strength of the two branches of the House of Habsburg, aside from the 
immense resources from their many possessions, lay in the fact that they had 
identical policies There was no conmdiction between their . 

political and their rehgious interest The preservation ot the and weakness 
integrity of their lands and of Catholicism went hand m hand 
Their weakness was that so many of their territories were separated from the 
t pnrhi»r state and did not form a compact mass The Spanidi Netherlands 
were separated from Spanish Tranche Qjmtd by the Duchy of ^rraine, the 
Austrian Tyrol tvas separated from the Spamsh Milanais w Vdtehne, 
which belonged to the Swiss Gnsons; (be Duchies of Bavaria ai»WOTttem- 
berg and northern Switzerland stood between Austria and theTl^burg 
possessions m Alsace The Duke of Savoy, wiA his terntories on ate si^ 
of the Alps, sat hke a man on a rail, ready to get down on one side dr 
other — to side widi the Habtegs or With France — according to advantage 
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In the line-up of international forces, the conflict was pivoted upon the 
following points (1) Who would get the \ aiteline ^ (2) What would become 
of the Spanish Netherlands and Franche Comte ^ (3) What 
would the German princes do^ (4) What would be the 
conduct of Savoy and the small Italian princes? The fate of Germany was 
the most crucial problem of all For the Protestant German princes would 
have the sympathy and probably the support of Protestant Denmark and 
Sweden, the Dutch Netherlands, perhaps England, and certainly of France 
The war now became general m Germany Between 1619-1629 the Austro- 
Catholic cause was successful Maximilian of Bavaria over-ran the Upper 
Palatinate and his general Tilly sacked Heidelberg and sent 
the great library of the university to the pope In Italy the ^ 

Spamsh governor of Milan invaded the Grisons and occupied 
the Valteline, which was the connecting link between the Spanish-owned 
Milanais and the Austrian Tyrol By 1623 Bohemia was utterly reduced and 
the Protestant population destroyed or driven out The Calvimst population 
of the Palatinate was slaughtered or expelled and the territory given to Max- 
imilian of Bavaria, the commander of the Catholic League 
Meanwhile Fredenck had found refuge m the Dutch Netherlands, whose 
government took Mansfcld into its pay The Dutch had no intention of get- 
ting into the war, but they were taking precautions against 
Catholic invasion All ProtestaAt eyes were turned on James ^ 

I The negotiation for the Spamsh marriage of Charles I, m 
spite of the fact that the contract had been signed (July 25, 1623), was broken 
off Prodded by the Duke of Buckingham, the royal favorite, James I declared 
war against Spam The destruction of the English fleet before Cadiz per- 
suaded James I that he might be more successful on land than on sea and 
overture was made to the Protestant Union — or what was left of it ‘for 
the recovery of the Palatinate At the same ume he successfully proposed to 
France that Louis XIIFs daughter IJennetta marry Prince Charles The 
Protestant cause in Europe seemed to be looking up, for France was em- 
broiled with Spam over the Valtelme, so that her foreign policy was anti- 
Habsburg, if not anti-Catholic Then, quite suddenly, the war m Italy came 
to an end by an agreement between the belligerents to put the Valtelme in 
the hands of the pope It was a make-shift solution arranged by the skill of 
the papal nuncio m France 

Against the House of Austria there remamed only England, Holland, and 
the disorganized Protestant German pnnees Neither England nor die Dutch 
Republic wanted to get into war, and overtures were made 
to Sweden and Denmark Gustavus Adolphus, the Swedish 
king, demanded 34,000 men, in addition to 16,000 furnished 
by the payment of two-thirds of the cost of the jaroposed war, and 

the thief command of the forces, Chnscian of Denmark offered to fight die 
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jeats Ptotestants 


Catholic League for 30,000 troops and an annual subsidy of 170,000 Uvres 
James I, who was parsimonious, preferred the Danish offer and a treaty 
was concluded at The Hague between England, Holland, and Denmark 
No aid to the German Protestants could be looked for from France at this 
time (1625), for the Huguenots were in rebellion 
Against King Christian of Denmark and General Mansfeld were arrayed 
three Catholic armies — that of the Cathohc League under Tilly, that of. 
Spam, and that of the emperor under the greatest soldier of 
fortune of the age, Wallenstein It was an army of mercena- 
ries who were not paid but lived on pillage Operations 
were begun by Tilly Christian of Denmark was beaten at Lutter near 
Brunswick (1626), Mansfeld, though beaten at Dessau, daringly fought his 
way across Germany and joined Bethlen Gabor m Transylvania, but died 
soon afterwards Meanwhile Wallenstein advanced his forces from Bohemia 
down the Elbe River, united with Tilly and together conquered Mecklen- 
burg, Pomerania, Schleswig, and Jutland All Protestant Germany, except 
Saxony and Brandenburg, was subjugated 
Then followed the Edict of Restitution, declared on May 22, 1629 All 
ecclesiastical states which had gone over to Protestantism since the settle- 
ment of Augsburg in 1555 were to be restored This formi- 
^emuLon dable decree affected two archbishoprics, Magdeburg and 

Bremen, twelve bishoprics, Mmden, Verden, Halberstadt, 
Lubeck, Ratzeburg, Meissen, Merseburg, Naumburg, Brandenburg, Havel- 
*burg, Lebus, and Camin, besides 120 monasteries It was the darkest hour in 
all Protestant history The conquered territories were terribly ravaged and 
pillaged by the victorious imperial armies, especially by that of Wallenstein, 
against whom a cry of indignation arose from all Germany, even from Tilly 
and the Catholic League But the emperor did not dare to dismiss him, for 
in that event there was danger lest he turn his arms against the empire For 
Wallenstein was darkly credited with ambition to overthrow the Habsburgs 
and make himself emperor 

The eyes of almost every bold soldier and ambitious ruler in Europe, 
ravening for prey, by this time were fixed upon Germany In 1628 Gustavus 
Adolphus wrote to his Chancellor Oxenstiernst “all the wars that are on foot 
in Europe have been fused together and have become a single war”’' It 
should be observed that none of the great commanders of the period, except 
Bernhard of Saxe-Weimar, was German — Tilly (Belgian), Wallenstein 
(Bohemian), Gustavus Adolphus (Swedish), Spmola (Spanish), Piccolo- 
mini (Italian), Turenne (French)* 

As far? back as 1624 Gustavus Adolphps of Sweden had negotiated with 
England and Brandenburg in the hope of placing himself at the head of 
the Protestants m Germany^ The scheme failed for the time because Gustavus 
' I ^6ted inn Camydge Mcdieml titstory, iv, p* iv. 
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refused to take part in the war except upon conditions which his own 
judgment assured him to be indispensable for success Rather than recede 
from these terms Gusta\us chose to turn aside to the Polish war 


leaving Christian of Denmark to deal as he could with the 

German difficulty If any one, he charactensucallv wrote 

to the English agent, thinks it an easy matter to overthrow the united strength 

of Catholic Europe, he is tvelcome to entertain that fantastic idea 

Now in 1630 the situation was different Aided by a French subsidy, 

Gustavus landed on the coast of Pomerania in July, 1630 Unlike the motley 

and undisciplined hordes which followed Tilly and Wallen- 

r ^ 1 f 1 It j J Gtismtissmmy 

stem, the Swedish troops were a real army, well-armed and 

well-paid Gustavus replaced the old unwieldy and heavy blunderbuss with 
the musket, as Alva had already done among the Spanish troops m the Nether- 
lands, and increased the number of musketeers, his men were clothed m 
sheepskin jackets against the cold, he maintained strict discipline and ex- 
cluded camp-followers and the rabble of women which dogged every other 
army of the age A physician and a chaplain were attached to every regiment 
The Swedish king’s intervention, however, was not wholly in the interest 
of the Protestant religion The deposed Duke of Mecklenburg was his rela- 
tive, more than that, the imperial occupation of Pomerania 
offended him At this time Sweden ruled Finland, Inger- 
mannland, Esthonia, and Livonia, the Baltic was almost a 
Swedish lake “The Swedes, while battling for the Protestant cause were 
also vitaEy concerned m securing the political and commercial control of the 
southern Baltic coast and the freedom of the Sound for their trade They 
made use of the religious struggle m Germany to reach the ends, and at 
the close of the war they emerged masters of the Baluc.” 

Having cleared Pomerama of the imperial forces, Gustavus advanced up 
the Oder and took Frankfort, and thus drove a Swedish wedge between 


Tilly and Wallenstein, and then fell back into Mecklenburg 
which he also cleared of the Cathohc-impenal troops Mean- 
while Tilly had attacked Magdeburg, where the Edict of 
Restitution had felled of •fen|G|ccm€nt, for it was too strongly fortified a 
city to be taken The comman®^ of the garrison was a Swedish officer named 
Falconburg, but Gustavus's hands were tied by the political situation He 
dared not advance deeper into Germany until the rulers of Brandenburg and 
Saxony deebred themselves For both were endeavonng to preserve a 
neutrality. On May 20, after a f^rful siege, Magdeburg was taken by the 
imperial general, Pap^nheim, whose soldwry in spite of TiUys Efforts to 
restrain them, massacred the population and sacked the city Finally fire 
broke oi« and die whole aty was reduced to adies. The only structure whidi 
survived the conflagration was the cathedral which was built of 
There is some reason, to believe, however, that F alconburg had miocd.,^^ 
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City with gunpowder, resolved to blow Magdeburg up rather than to have it 
fall intact into the hands of Tilly For if Magdeburg were not destroyed it 
would be made a formidable base of operations for the imperial army in 
North Germany 

The fall of Magdeburg convmced the electors, George William of Branden- 
burg and John George of Saxony, that they would have to side with Gustavus 
Adolphus The Swedish Ling now began a most brilliant 
^^tar^successes campaign At Breitenfeld near Leipzig in the heart of 

Saxony he won a smashing victory over Tilly on September 
17, 1631, a joint Swedish-Saxon army invaded Bohemia and captured Prague, 
while Gustavus victoriously advanced through Thuringia and Franconia 
taking by the way Erfurt, Wurzburg, Hanau, Frankfort-on-the-Mam, Darm- 
stadt, and Oppenheim, where he crossed the Rhine and went into winter 
quarters at Mainz The Edict of Restitution was torn to shreds by these events, 
all North and Protestant Germany again breathed freely 
In the spring of 1632 Gustavus resolved to carry the war into Bavaria and 
Austria, resumed the offensive, and advanced to the Danube via Nuremberg 
Tilly’s army was annihilated and Tilly himself mortally 
Wounded in an engagement near the confluence of the Lenz 
River with the Danube, which Gustavus crossed after his 
victory and took Augsburg and Munich, the capital of Maximilian of Bava- 
na The emperor was now with his back to the wall and it seemed as though 
Vienna soon would fall In this crisis Ferdinand II recalled Wallenstein, who 
returned on almost regal terms The great adventurer played Fabian tactics 
and avoided batde for eleven weeks, contenting himself with observing the 
Swedes m their encampment before Nuremberg and preventing any supplies 
from entering It was an effective policy Gustavus Adolphus was in a hostile 
and ruined country, and disease ravaged his army Things brightened for a 
brief moment when Bernhard of Saxe-Wcimar arrived with some fresh 
troops But the attack on Wallenstein’s entrenchments failed Finally in des- 
peration as winter approached, having learned that Pappenheim was about to 
advance from Leipzig to the Rhine with the design of cutting off Gustavus 
from connection with North Germany, the L|on of the North broke camp 
The battle of Lutzen (November 16, 1632j| not many miles from the old 
battlefield of Breitenfeld, was fought m a winter fog Gustavus Adolphus was 
killed and Pappenheim mortally wounded, but victory rested with the 
Swedes, thanks to the mihtary skill of Bernhard of Saxe-Weimar 
Gustavys Adolphus saved German Protestantism from dire peril, if not from 
annihilation Thanks to him North Germany was spared from the execu- 
tion of the Edict of Restituuon He checkmated Spain’s en- 
Fxaycc, since the Spanish Habsburg ruler did not 
dare to take the offensive against Prance while the Austrian 
Iwnch was so hard pressed 
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What Gusta\us s ulnmate designs were is a matter of conjecture Apparently 
he aimed to re-establish an independent and Protestant Bohemia and to 
restore the Rhenish Palatinate m order that these states, 
united with Brandenburg and Saxony, would secure a Prot- 
estant majority in the electoral college, and so open a way to him to become 
emperor It seems probable, too, that Gustavus, after crushing Bavaria, 
planned to invade Italy via the Tyrol and the Valtehne As it was, the 
Swedish king had badly shattered the power of the house of Austria and 
undone much of the polmcal achievements of the Counter-Reformation It 
may be doubted, however, whether Gustavus ever could have carried his 
arms into Italy For Cardinal Richelieu certainly never would have per- 
mitted Sweden to acquire such a preponderance in Europe, since it was for 
that preponderance that France herself was striving The cardinaPs eyes 
were fixed on Piedmont and the passes over the Alps to Italy as w^ell as 
upon Alsace, Lorraine, and the Rhmelands Already after the battle of Lutzen 
France had occupied the two imposing fortresses on the Rhine, Philipsbourg 
and Ehrenbreitstein Soon afterwards, under the pretext or in the belief 
that the duke of Lorraine was planning in concert with Spam and the emperor 
to invade France, Richelieu by a sudden stroke of arms seized Nancy 
which at that time passed for one of the strongest places in Europe From 
a military point of view it was an inestimable acquisition, checkmating 
Spain in the Netherlands and the Austrian Habsburgs in Alsace To the 
cardinal the old medieval rights of the empire m Lorraine were a mere scrap 
of paper There is no doubt that his ambition was fixed upon French acquisi- 
tion of the Rhine To many towns in the Rhmelands, French protection 
seemed the only means of safety from the frightful havoc which ensued after 
the death of Gustavus Adolphus 

Although nominally in command of the Swedish armv after Gustavus^s 
death, Bernhard of Saxe-Weimar was m French pay, while the conduct of 
Sweden’s foreign affairs was in the hands of the able chancel- 

, , ^ ^ , t 1 I WdTcontmms 

lor, Axel Oxenstierna, who immediately set to work to reor- 
gamze the Protestant cause in Germany by effecting an alhance known as the 
League of Heilbronn between Sweden and the four circles of Swabia, Fran- 
conia, Upper and Lower Rhine Cathohc-impenahst and French-Swedish- 
Protestant affairs swung backward and forward m the next year (1633) 
Wallenstein fought against Saxon, Brandenburger, and Swedish troops m the 
North and threatened Berlin, while Bernhard of Saxe-Wcimar took Regens- 
burg m Bavaria The failure of Wallenstcm to come to the relief of Maxi- 
mihan of Bavaria made a breach between him and the emperor, which wid- 
ened mto enmity The great adventurer at this time was playing a bold hand 
He was suspected of planning to seize the crown of Bohemia for himself He 
was certainly m secret negotiations with SwcdeUi France, and Saxony^ To 
what end? 
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One theory is that Wallenstein planned, with the aid of his army and 
the two northern Protestant electors, to compel Emperor Ferdinand II to 
make peace in Germany Wallenstein was to combine with 
Sweden, Brandenburg, Saxony, and France to give a new 
form to the empire, and perhaps even to make the French 
kmg emperor The last seems to have been Bernhard of Saxe-Weimar*s 
idea All the great army captains were to be provided for with territories 
and titles Wallenstein on paper found places for his captains, Bernhard 
was to be Duke of Franconia, Oxenstierna Duke of Mainz, etc Nor was Italy 
forgotten The Milanais was to be divided between Savoy and Parma, Tus- 
cany to annex Genoa, the pope to get Naples Another theory is that Wallen- 
stein was m collusion with Spain, which wanted peace in Germany that she 
might be free to make war on France, whose occupation of Piedmont and 
Lorraine and threatened seizure of Franche Comte would effectually break 
Spam s road through central Europe between Genoa and the Netherlands 
The plans, whatever they were, were too grandiose to be kept secret 
Alarmed, Emperor Ferdinand II bribed Wallenstein’s chief generals away 
from him and declared Wallenstein deposed from his com- 
Wdlenstet^ mand On February 18, 1634, Wallenstein came to Eger in 
Bohemia for a conference with Bernhard, and there ex- 
actly a week later he was assassinated “The emperor had not commanded 
the murder, nor had he definitely desired it, but he had given rein to the 
party which he knew ‘wished to bring m Wallenstein dead or alive,’ and 
after the deed was done, he rewarded the murderers with honor and riches ” 
Thus passed one of the most daring and enigmatical figures of modern his- 
tory The defeat, m the spring, of the Swedish army at Nordlingen by the 
imperialists ruined the Protestant coalition Lutheran Germany (electors of 
Brandenburg and Saxony) made peace with the emperor at Prague (May 
30, 1635) The German Calvinists and the Swedes continued the war alone 
Peace was not in the interest of France, which used Bernhard of Saxe-Wei- 
mar to protract the war Bernhard was a young and impecunious Protestant 
Bernhard of pnnce When only sixteen years old he had thrown himself 
Sas^e Wetmar into the war, following the example of his older brothers 
leads Biotestants '^V’^en he saw that he could not conscientiously follow the 
Lutheran colors, he fought for the Protestant cause first under the Swedish, 
then under the French flag Gustavus Adolphus had at once perceived the 
young man’s ability, and when Gustavus fell at Lut 2 Jen it was Bernhard who 
won the battle No one contributed more than he to the closure of Lorraine 


and the western frontier of Germany to the imperialists But if fighting for 
the Protestant faith Bernhard also fought for himself Scion of a princely 
but impoverished family# he dreamed of carving out a pnncipahty for him- 
self m Alsace— a Protestant prince in an ancient Austrian territory Bern- 
,hard had the religious zeal of Im ancestors He required prayers twice daily 
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in the army, divine service was celebrated each Sunda\, and when on the 
march the soldiers sang psalms set to military music He pra\ed before 
battle and thanked God for victory when he won He consoled the wounded 
and dying by reading passages from the Bible to them In the most barbarous 
of all modern wars, war did not make a barbarian of him He was and 
remained to his death a gentleman 

The chief object of Bernhard’s ambition was possession of Brcisach an 
ancient stronghold on the Rhine opposite Strasbourg w^hich had been fortified 
by the Romans and ever played an important part m history 
Gustavus Adolphus had had his eyes fixed on it To Spam it 
was the key-point of her route through central Europe and 
the link connecting Alsace and Lorraine The Catholics in upper Germany 
regarded Breisach as a citadel protecting their religion French possession 
of Breisach meant a wedge driven in between the territories of the two 
branches of the House of Habsburg 

The death of Bernhard, not m battle but of illness, m July, 1639, left 
France master of the field French soldiers occupied Breisach The future 
of Germany, the empire, yes, of Europe was m the hands of France — or 
rather Cardmal Richelieu 

V^ichelieu now unveiled his whole policy in Germany Hitherto France 

had been fighting mdirecdy through Gustavus Adolphus 

and Bernhard of Saxc-Weimar Now Richelieu openly inter- 

vened French generals with French troops were thrown 

into Germany It would be tedious to narrate details of the remaimng years 

of the war 

At bottom, the war was an attempt on the part of France and Sweden to 
prevent the Habsburgs from estabhshing their sway over all Germany 
France coveted possession of Alsace, Lorraine and the 
Rhmelands, and Franche Comte and the Spanish Netherlands 
(Belgium) , Sweden was out to dominate the Baltic Acting 
m concert the two powers had destroyed Austrian power in Germany and 
paralyzed Spam by fomenting rebellions m Portugal, Catalonia, Naples and 
Sicily It now remams to examine how the peace settlement was made at 
the expense of the Austrian House of Habsburg in 1648 

The Congress of Westphalia was the first great diplomatic conference m 
European history Hitherto the only institution analogous to a great pohtical 
congress was a great church council But the differences were 
greater than the sinuMaes Modem diplomatic methods, 
which originated in the Italian Renaissance, crystalhzed at 
Westphaha, and the practices have been preserved ever since, except m one 
particular, ia, the use o£ Latin instead of French in conduct and record of 
the proceedings 

Prehminary negotiations for pcac* dated as fer baeje as 1640, hut were 
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delayed by hostile interests and quarrels over precedence and diplomatic forms 
Ueeung at Finally, in 1648, the delegates met at Munster and Osnabruck, 

Munstet and the Catholics m the former place, the Protestants in the latter 

o^nabtuck 'pjjjg division was required because the papal nuncio could 

not appear m a Protestant assembly The first difficulty arose over the question 
as to who should be the negotiators There was no doubt as to the emperor, 
Spain, France, Sweden, and the Umted Netherlands or Dutch Republic 
But the imperial ambassadors claimed the right to represent all Germany 
which angered the Protestant princes, and Prance and Sweden demanded 
that the German electors be separately represented The design was obvious 
— to keep Germany as it was in 1618, a loose agglomeration of jarring states 
After protracted argument the individual electoral representatives were 
admitted 

The issues at stake may be divided into three classes (1) How to settle 
territorially the map of Germany (2) How to satisfy the emperor and the 
kings of France, Spam, and Sweden ? (3) What to do with 
officers and soldiery of the armies, whose delegates actually 
took a hand in the conferences ? 

The religious cleavage was less important than the political division 

France, Spam, the pope, and the Jesuits wanted to continue the war, but for 

„ r. 7 very different reasons France, because she was victorious and 
Franco Spams/h ; 

Papal desire was determined to compel the emperor to abandon Spam, 
for wm separate the two branches of the Habsburgs, Spam, 

because continued war m Germany would prevent Prance from supporting 
the rebelhons m Portugal and Catalonia, and at the same time relieve Spam of 
fear of French encroachment in the Spanish Netherlands and Franche Comte, 
the pope and the Jesuits because they still hoped to enforce the Edict of 
Restitution 

Sweden claimed Pomerania, Bremen, Verden, Silesia, as well as equality 
of the two religions in Germany France demanded certain places in Alsace 
and Lorraine, but not the duchies themselves, and a seat in 
Swedish claims German diet The Dutch resented Sweden’s design to 

monopolize the commerce of the Baltic and sustained the elector of Branden- 
burg’s protest against Pomerania being delivered to Sweden 

Each party negotiated secretly with every other party concerned, and then all 
the various arrangements were ironed out in a general committee In the 
issue all the enemies of the empire were satisfied by wholesale 
‘"indemnifications*” Sweden got Poftierama, and the cities of 
Stettin, Garz, Damm, Gollnow, Wollm, and Usedom m 
Farther Pomerania, Wismar m Mecklenburg and the bishopncs of Bremen 
and Verden, which were secularized into duchies* France received m absolute 
sovereignty the Three Bishoprics m Lorraine, Metz, Tool, and Verdun, which 
she had catJtured from the empire m i552, the I^ndgravate of Upper and 
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Lower Alsace, which was withm the Duchy of Alsace, together \\ ith ten small 
towns in Alsace and the tortress ot Breisach on the left bank of the Rhine 
opposite Strasbourg, but not the latter Brandenburg received the bishoprics 
of Halberstadt, Minden, and Camniin, which were secularized, and the ter- 
litory of the archbishopric of Magdeburg as a duch\, Mecklenburg was 
similarly compensated by the secularized bishoprics of Ratzeburg and 
Schwerin 

As to imperial matters a general amnesty w^as declared and return to con- 
ditions as they were m 1618 The Rhenish Palatinate was given to a collateral 
branch of the Wittelsbach family to indemnify Ba\ana for 
her distinguished services in the Catholic cause, and made 
an eighth electorate The sovereignty of all the princes of 
the empire was affirmed Switzerland and the United Netherlands were 
formally recognized as republics and separated from the empire 
In religion the Calvinists in Germany were put on an equal footing with 
Lutherans and Catholics With reference to the vexed question of changes 
m ecclesiastical property it was decreed that January 1, 1624, 
should be the “normal year/’ j e , that ecclesiastical property 
conditions as they were on that date should be permanent 
and the Ecclesiastical Reservation should be binding for the future All the 
Austrian lands remained exempt from these pro\isions All Protestant secta- 
ries were required to emigrate unless they returned to Catholicism 
Finally the clamorous soldiery were placated by the promise of five million 
nx dollars among them, of which 1,800,000 were paid upon the spot The 
effect of the Treaty of Westphalia was the systematic disor- 
ganization of Germany, for which France and Sweden were 
primarily responsible The single posiuve and good result was 
the permanent setdement of die religious issues raised by the Reformation 
The destructive effects of the Thirty Years’ War cannot be overestimated 
Contemporary descriptions show how disastrous the war was In 1636, for 
example, the Earl of Arundel was sent by Charles I on a 
mission to Germany He travelled up the Rhine and the 
Mam, and m the year after his return his secretary, William 
Crowne, published A Trye Relation of the Travels of the Earl of Arundel-^ it 
IS a pamphlet of seventy pages — and among many things seen, this is what 
the noble earl saw “The people of Bacharach dead with grass m their 
mduths . One village hath been pillaged eight-and-twenty times In 
the valley of the Mam all towns, villages and castles be battered, pillaged or 
burnt” 

“The Thirty Years’ War, though it undoubtedly had very serious effects, 
IS no longer tboufi:ht to have been so overwhelming m its consequences for 
German trade and industry as used to be imagined AH the leading powers 
except England had something corresponding to such a war of religion, 
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yet only Germany was finally prostrated, for the mam causes of her down 
fall were independent ot the war and already effective before it We must 
not, however, go to the other extreme and shut our eyes to the enormous 
loss of life, the reckless destruction of the fruits of long labours and the 
disastrous moral consequences of this most irregular of all modern wars 
The peculiar brutality with which it was waged on both sides was due 
partly to the leaders who, however ideal their motives at the outset, were 
in the end fighting for material and political gams, aims which were still 
more openly pursued by their allies, and partly to the nature of the armies 
they commanded That they should be made up of mercenaries was inevi- 
table since the decay of the feudal system, they were given their peculiar 
stamp, however, by the way in which they were recruited The task 
was entrusted to entrepreneurs, war-merchants, who were given a fixed 
sum to provide an agreed number of men m fighting trim The 
pay of these rough troops was so difficult to raise that they were fre- 
quently given authority to shift for themselves, with the consequence 
that the direct losses of the inhabitants through their marauding were 
even greater than the heavy contributions demanded by their rulers 
for the upkeep of the armies All armies m those days had a camp follow- 
ing two or three times as numerous as themselves, by whose combined de- 
mands the districts they visited were sucked dry of all existing supplies, 
while they were prevented from cultivating the land by the military opera- 
tions The atrocities and the wanton destruction for which these troops 
were responsible more than equalled even the worst achievements of the 
twentieth century Many villages disappeared entirely In Wurttemberg 
there were for instance in 1654 eight towns, 45 villages and over 30,000 
buildings m ashes Great stretches of cultivated land were nothing but 
desolate moorland after the war, m Saxony m the years following the war 
the country was so wild that wolves would attack the villages 
^‘The country population suffered more from direct violence than the 
townsmen behind their walls, but those who survived the war appear to 
have been better situated than the average town dweller, for wheat was 
cheap for lack of purchasers and there was a great demand for their services 
to reclaim the damaged lands . Comprehensive and reliable statistics are 
not available, but even allowing for great exaggerations in the local estimates, 
historians agree that the population of towns and villages was frequently 
reduced to a third, a quarter, even a tenth of its former number That of 
Wurttemberg was reduced from 313,000 to 65,000 between 1634 and 1645, 
that of Bohemia from four millions to 800,000, that of Augsburg from 
80,000 to 18,000 and so forth It is generally that Germany did not 
recover the population lost in the war till wen in eighteenth century”^ 

W, H Bruford, Germany in the Eighteenth Century (Cambridge, 1935), 151- 
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THE DECLINE OF SPAIN FROM 1598 TO 1659 

The Spanish monarchy, in spite of the political deterioration and economic 
impoverishment which it had suffered under Philip II, m the seventeenth 
century nevertheless enjoyed a unique prestige It dictated 
the style, manners, and fashions to every court m Europe, and 
Spanish literature rivaled, if it did not surpass, that of England 
and France The same may be said of Spanish art This transformation of the 
Spanish monarchy, which had already begun under Philip II was consum- 
mated under Philip III (1598-1621) and remained unchanged under his 
successors Philip IV (1621-1665) and Charles II (1665-1700), whose reigns 
are without interest 

With Philip III a new life for Spain commenced Instead of living m 
morose seclusion in the Esconal, the gloomiest royal habitation in Europe, 
the king lived m Madrid where he erected a new and magnifi- 
cent palace, surrounded himself with an immense court, and 
ordained a ngorous and imposing etiquette so that every 
act of king and courtiers alike was ceremonially regulated So stiff was it 
that Philip III actually was smothered to death by the fumes from a charcoal 
brazier with which he was warming himself on a cold -winter day wath all 
the windows closed, because when he fell unconscious the first gentleman of 
the bedchamber was not present and could not be at once found, and no 
other official dared be so intimate with the royal person as to touch him, or 
even open the windows This Spanish ceremonial is important because it 
became the characteristic mstitution of the European monarchies It may be 
traced back to the court of the dukes of Burgundy in the fifteenth century, 
and was introduced into Spain by Philip the Handsome and Charles V* 

The administrative system of Spam, created by Philip II, was simple m 
spite of Its seeming complexity Public business was not distnbuted among 
ministers, but among various councils, each with secretaries, 
keeper of the seal, etc Thej| was a council for Castile, for 
Aragon, for the lilies, for*finance, for war Above these 
was a Grand Council of State All of dicse bodies operated very sbwly; 
communications were made always m wnting between them and the kmg, 
or between one council and antMher. Six months might elapse between moves. 
Indirect taxes were fermed, dmsd: taxes voted by dhe Cortes, Local govern- 
ment was admimstBied by judges, corregtiors m does, dedie^ in die country 

m. 
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districts, under whom were the police Spanish judges were under the royal 
authority which paid them and might depose them, and this was true also 
of other officials They had no such independence as had French officials, 
who purchased their offices of the crown and often exploited them to their 
own advantage 

In theory the Spamsh monarchy was absolute in its authority But such 
intense centrahzation threw an intolerable burden upon the king, so that 
Excesme delays in enforcement of the law often worked injustice 

cenirahsaiton Or harm because the king was unable to delegate any 
of monarchy responsibility Even the heir to the throne was excluded 
from any participation in the administration so that each new sovereign 
came to the throne without any previous political experience Accordingly, 
in practice the king’s favorite minister was the actual ruler of the kingdom 
This, indeed, was a tradition, almost an article of Spanish ceremonial Under 
Philip III the royal favorite was Sandoval, Duke of Lerma, under Philip IV 
It was the duke of Olivarez, and later Louis de Haro, it was worse still in 
the long reign of Charles II, when the chief ministers were either favorites 
of the queen-mother or of the king’s successive wives 

Fiscally the condition of the Spanish monarchy was one of almost chronic 
bankruptcy No budget existed When money was m hand, it was spent 
lavishly This was when the galleons arrived from Spanish 
America or the Cortes had granted a subsidy In the intervals 
the government lived on forced loans which it might or 
might not repay The only regular source of income was from indirect 
taxation — the alcavala or sales tax of one-tenth, taxes on consumpuon, 
monopolies, and internal tolls for transport of goods from one province to 
another According to an official statement for the year 1608-1609, the 
revenue was 25 million ducats, or nearly $50,000,000 But almost the entire 
revenue was mortgaged in advance, less than five millions were free Phihp 
II, after thrice repudiating the public debt, had left a debt of one hundred 
milhon ducats 

In religion the government remained as intolerant as it was m the reign of 
Philip II The Moriscos, the name given to the converted Mohammedans, 
Expulsion of descendants of those Moors who remained in Spain after 
Mortscosrmns the proscription m 1492 and accepted Christianity, and had 
economic hfe Cathohcs for centuries, were expelled in 1609, 

as the Moors and Jews had been earlier TJe policy seriously impaired 
Spanish prosperity, for the Moriscos had preserved ^e agricultural and 
industrial skiU of their race, both of which rapidly declined after their 
expulsion The old soldiers to whom their lands were allotted were unwilhng 
to do manual labor and tlie same may be said of the Spanish artisans who 
preferred lolling in the sun to work The clotii-makmg of Segovia, the 
Silk mantifecture of Gfanada, the steel work of Toledo disappeared The 
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expulsion of the Moriscos> the alcavala and the internal tolls wrought 
the rum of Spam’s agriculture, industry and commerce This is proved 
by the fact that Catalonia and Valencia, where the alcavala did not obtain, 
were the richest provinces of the realm Finalh, brigandage within the 
country and the forays of the Barbary pirates upon the coast, climaxed 
Spain’s distress Population declined and entire \illages were deserted In 
1619 the total population was between five and six millions, having sunk 
perhaps from eight millions in 1500, of whom 625,000 were hidalgos, and 
170,000 monks, an absurd disproportion of classes Internal revolts were 
frequent Catalonia rebelled m 1639, Portugal m 1640 Both rebellions were 
encouraged by Cardinal Richelieu, who seized the occasion to acquire 
Roussillon for France Catalonia was not pacified until 1652 and then on 
condition that her ancient liberties should be preserved Portugal w^on her 
independence under the Duke of Braganza, who founded the royal house 
anew Later the Spanish rebellion spread to Naples and Sicily 

A process of decay was eating the heart of the Spanish nation It is not 
strictly accurate to ascribe Spam’s decadence to intellectual and moral decline 
The existence of such writers as Cervantes, author of Don 
Quixote, that immortal satire upon the absurdities of Spanish 
chivalry, of Gracian’s Oraculo Manual (1653), a series of essays on life and 
conduct as suggestive and as penetrating almost as the Essays of Montaigne 
m France in the previous century, of the painters Velasquez and Murillo, 
shows that there were still some creative forces m Spam 

The ulumate cause of Spam*s decay was largely economic The flood of 
American treasure and the price revolution helped to undermine Spam 
Thanks to the researches of an American scholar,^ who spent 
nearly seven years of study in the Spanish archives, we now 
have full and convincing information on this subject The 
total import of gold and silver, principally the latter, from Mexico and South 
America between 1503 and 1660 was 447,820,932 pesos The highest figures 
were those of the last ten years of the sixteenth century, when the average 
was just under 7,000,000 pesos annually* Contrary to popular belief, little of 
this immense treasure fell into the hands of the buccaneers of the Spanish Mam, 
or gentlemen marauders like Drake and Raleigh* The galleons usually 
pursued their way unmolested; for the ‘"plate fleet” was convoyed by ships 
of war In only two years were significant portions of a treasure fleet seized 
by enemies m 1628 Ae Dutc^ took the fleet returning from New Spam, and 
in 1656 the English prevented most oi the specie on the Tierra Firmc fleet 
from reaching the motherland For the most part the flotillas, teeming with 
men and bristUng with arms, sailed at regular intervals over usual courses, 
almost, if not absolutdy, without regard to die operations of enemies 

^ Earl J Hamilton, American Treasurer and the Price KevduUm m Spam, 1501- 
1650 (Harvard University Press, 1934)^ 
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The effect of this immense amount of the precious metals thus steadily 
poured into Spam was a price re\olution of astonishing dimension It was 
inflation with a vengeance Money was “cheap” and prices 
were “dear ” Ruinous taxation, depreciated currency, market 
manipulation, high labor costs, vagrancy, depopulation, lux- 
ury, enclosure of common pasturage, destruction of forests, all directly or 
indirectly proceeded from the influx Of what benefit was the increased 
amount of money if prices rose excessively ^ The facts are luminous By the 
second half of the sixteenth century the pnce of eggs had risen nearly 325 
per cent, olive oil 60 per cent, wheat 350 per cent, sugar and beef were 
double The wages of ordinary laborers rose 50 per cent between 1500 and 
1550, and a further 350 per cent between 1550 and 1600, cooks’ wages rose 
90 per cent in the century, the price of building materials increased nearly 
500 per cent At the opening of the seventeenth century the price level in 
Spam was 3 46, that of France 2 19, that of England 2 56, as compared with 
a hundred years earlier 

“Out of the conflict between penury and the zeal for reform issued an 
endless succession of inflationary and deflationary measures that perturbed 
economic life and played a conspicuous part in the decline of Spam ” A bad 
economic system, interference with and taxation of private treasure, some- 
times amounting to confiscation, a decrease in the fertility of the mines and a 
rise in the expense of mining were some of the other causes 
We now pass to the history of the Spanish Netherlands In 1596 France, 
England, and the United Provinces (Holland) formed a triple alliance 
against Spain of primary importance in European history It 
Netherlands Flemish and Walloon provmces 

to the Spanish crown As a measure to this end he united 
the Pays Bus, Franche Comte, and Charolais into a principahty which he 
gave to his daughter and to her future husband, the Archduke Albert of 
Austria, at the time when the Peace of Vervins was made (1598) He was 
the sixth son of the Emperor Maximilian II, and grandson of Charles V. 
Though born in Austria, he was educated m Spam where at the age of 
twenty he became Cardinal Archbishop of Toledo and Inquisitor-General 
of Spam When Philip II conquered Portugal he made his nephew governor 
of It, and in 1595 he was made governor-general of the Spamsh Netherlands, 
The pope secularized him in order that he might marry Philip IPs daughter 
and found a Spanish dynasty to rule Belgium The marnage contract provided 
that the provmces should revert directly to Spam if the archduke died 
Without posterity. Although attached to the crown of Spain, the Spanish 
Netherlands henceforward played the r61e of a new and independent state 
m Europe whose position and policy had always to be taken into account 
odier powers, 

j.^Wben the archduke arrived in BelgmM he found the soldiery unpaid and 
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mutinous, the countrv wasted and worn b\ the long conflict with France 
and Holland The papal nuncio described the countrv as a rule 

desert Austrian money placated the soldiery and the Peace under hekdttke 
of Vervins opened the door to partial internal improvement 
But real prosperity did not return to Belgium until the Twelve \ears 
Truce with the Dutch was made in 1609 Albert was an intelligent and 
humane ruler, whose policy was actively sustained by the archduchess The 
laws were codified, commerce and agriculture promoted The great Belgian 
painter, Peter Paul Rubens, achieved a European reputation But the arch- 
duke never forgot that he once had been a priest In his zeal for religion he 
built or rebuilt over three hundred churches, an enormous expense for an 
impoverished country All education was in the hands of the Jesuits and 
rigorous censorship of books and printing prevailed Intellectual life w^as 
suppressed Nevertheless, when he died in 1621 he was mourned as one who 
had been a father to his adopted country As Albert died without issue, 
Belgium reverted to Spam, but Phihp III wisely permitted his sister to carry 
on the government 

It was a critical time, for the Twelve Years Truce between Spam and the 
Dutch Republic elapsed in 1621 and the old war was resumed Philip III 
demanded that the Dutch recognize his authority w^hich, 
of course, they rejected The Thirty Years’ War had now 
begun and Spinola, the Spanish general who was operating 
in the Palatinate in conjunction with an Austrian army, was sent into the Low 
Countries against Maurice of Nassau and took Breda (1625) to the alarm of 
France and England What saved the Dutch was the French alliance which 
Henry IV had made It had fallen into desuetude since 1609 but Richelieu 
revived it m 1635 — the year when France intervened m the Thirty Years’ 
War m Germany The alliance provided that France and Holland were to 
urge the Spanish provinces to revolt against Spam and i£ they refused to do 
so, then Belgium was to be overcome by force of arms and the provinces 
divided between them, France to take the Walloon provinces and the Dutch 
to have the Flemish ones 

War was declared The new Archduke Ferdinand, brother of Philip IV of 
Spam and also an ex-archbishop of Toledo, displayed bnihant military ability, 
invaded Picardy and wrenched some places away from ^ranco-spamsh 
Holland as well For five years (1635-1641) it was a war of war $n the 
sieges of border towns France managed to seize Arras The 
Archduke Ferdinand died in 1641 and his enemy Cardinal Richelieu m 1642 
The new Spanish governor in the Belgian provinces sought to profit by the 
difficult position of the regent, Anne of Austria, and the minority of Louis 
XIII But the brilliant victory of the young prince of Cond6 at Rocroy (May 
16, 1643) foiled the Spamards Conde and Turenne bodi emerged as brdhanr 
a)mmanders, the first qf Louis XTV^s bag Ime of able mai^als In rapid 
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succession after Rocroy, Gravelines, Courtrai, Bergues, and Dunkirk fell into 
French hands 

In fact, the French conquests m the Spanish Netherlands were so impressive 
that the Dutch began to fear lest the whole country be conquered by France 
It was a relief to them when the progress of the French arms 
Ftenciptciones Stayed by the Treaty of Westphalia, and at the same time 

the estuary of the Scheldt River, where Antwerp was situated, was closed 
to navigation in order to destroy its commercial competition with Amsterdam 
Yet the inquietude of the Spanish Netherlands was not yet over Mazarin 
shrewdly made an alliance with England (1657), then under Cromwell, who 
lent the English Beet and 8,000 troops to Turenne, the latter crushed Spain’s 
army in the Battle of the Dunes (1658) and captured Dunkirk, which Mazarin 
gave to England as the price of her assistance 
It was the last effort of the Spanish monarchy Philip IV made peace with 
France in the Treaty of the Pyrenees (November 7, 1659) on Mazann’s own 


Peace of 
the Pyrenees 


terms France acquired several towns, some of them fortresses, 
m the Belgian provinces, and Roussillon on the French- 
Spanish frontier, the latter filled a salient at the east end of 


Pyrenees The treaty also provided that Louis XIV should marry the Infanta 
Maria Theresa, eldest daughter of Philip IV, who renounced her claims upon 
the Spanish throne for herself and any children she might have in considera- 
tion of the payment of a dowry of 500,000 crowns by Spam 
In a subsequent chapter we shall see how this provision became the root 
of a new epoch of war waged by Loms XIV 
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STUART ENGLAND 

THE REIGNS OF JAMES I (160M625) AND CHARLES I (1625-1649) 

Queen Elizabeth of England died on March 24, 1603 The succession passed 
to James I of Scotland, son of Mary Queen of Scots James condoned his 
mother’s execution m order to get Elizabeth’s recognition of 
his right of succession James I was not an admirable char** 
acter He seems to have inherited the weak characteristics of 
his father and nothing of the charm and intelligence of his mother If his 
mother, Mary Queen of Scots, had really been guilty of all the charges alleged 
against her, still her son’s conduct tow ard her deserves to be censured James 
was arrogant and coarse in manner and speech The only thing which may 
serve to exculpate him is the probabihty that he contracted from Darnley, 
his father, who was notorious for his innumerable amours, a common social 
disease It was no scandal that Darnley was a “pockie,” as was also the 
Archbishop of St Andrew’s, whose disease was so marked that Queen Mary 
feared that he might communicate it to the infant James during the bap- 
tismal ceremony ^ We have contemporary testimony from a gentleman that 
“King James loved best of any discourse to talk of dirt and and such 
stuff There are letters of his m manuscript which show that his mmd 
was foul 

In England, as on the continent, at the beginning of the seventeenth century 
religious questions were overshadowed by political and constitutional ones. 
This is shown by the increase of Puritanism, which was 
doctrmally Calvmistic and politically in favor of reform of 
abuses It is significant that when James 1 entered London 
on May 7th for his coronation, he was presented with a petition for reform 
signed by one thousand ministers, who complained of the rules and orders of 
the Established Church The king, who held that the Estabhshed Church was 
a support of the crown — “No bishop, no king,” he said — promptly issued 
a proclamation enforcing the Act of Uniformity, and another banishing 
seminary priests and the Jesuits In the next year (1604) at the king’s instance, 
convocation or ecclesiastical court and legislature m one, assembled for the 
settlement of church questions, enacted some new canons which bore so 
heavily on the Puritans that 300 clergymen resigned their livings rather dian 

^ For full information on this question, see Karl Pearson, *The Skull and Por- 
traits of Henry Stuart, Lord Darnley ” Btomcm\a (July, 1928) 
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conform To make matters worse, the old recusancy laws of Elizabeth’s ame 
were revived The effect of this drastic course was to draw' together into an 
opposition almost all the various separatist secu, the Puritans, Presbyterians, 
Brownists, and others 

Meanwhile a political struggle had broken out between James I and the 
Parhament, in which the non-conformists w'ere aligned in opposition to the 
king The pedantic James I prided himself upon being a 
theologian In 1598 he had published a book entitled 
icon Doron, or The Royal Gift — his usage of a Greek title 
showed his pedantry— m which he advocated the old political theory of the 
divine right of kings to rule their subjects as they pleased This doctrine 
especially enraged the Puritans who were strongly represented in Parliament 

In order to understand the nature and importance of this question it is 
necessary to explain the form of government of England at this time The 
central organ of administration was the privy council com- 
posed of the highest officials of the realm and some favorites 
of the king, neither its composition nor its powers were clearly 
defined There were three courts of law (1) King’s Bench for criminal 
cases, (2) Common Pleas for civil cases, and (3) Exchequer or Chamber of 
Accounts which had to do with revenue and taxation cases only In all three 
the judges were appointed by the crown In the intervals between sittings of 
the court the judges of the first two traveled on circmt dispensmg justice in 
the shires 

Parhament, the representative body of the nation, was formed of two 
houses the House of Lords and the House of Commons The lords were 
hereditary except for the bishops, but the king could create 
new peers and thus command a majority in the House of 
Lords if It was necessary The Tudors had created 146, and 
the Stuarts were to create 376 This explains why the House of Lords usually 
sustained the crown The House of Commons was made up of two kmds of 
representatives knights of the shires, i e,, county representatives, and bur- 
gesses, or representauves of cities and towns The number of the former was 
fixed but that of the burgesses vaned London was the greatest city, Bristol 
nevt , and Norwich third England was Mill an agricultural country and land 
was the chief form of wealth The landed proprietary class represented the 
counties In the Parhament of 1605 there were 231 knights, 140 sqmres, 71 
gentlemen, and only 9 merchants, 9 aldermen, and 4 lawyers The rights of 
Parliament consisted in the right to vote sdbsidies, to concur with the House 
of Lords m the making of laws, and to present petitions or remonstrances to 
the king A statute was a law which had passed both houses of Parhament and 
been approved by the crown. The king was free to rejea or to accept a 
remonstrance. Among the pnvilcges of Parliament were hbaty of speech and 
freedom front impmonment for sp^kwg tm any matters touching the 
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business of Parliament, and the right to impeach the king’s ministers for 
maladmmistration or corruption in office But Parliament could not convene 
of Itself but had to be summoned by the crown, which also could dismiss it 
at will 

The kmg’s revenue was derived from two sources (1) crown lands or 
domains which the king possessed as suzerain, this was a legacy of medieval 
conditions, (2) tithes of the clergy, which had long been 
secularized The king was not dependent upon Parliament for 
the collection of these incomes, for they were not “grants,” but vested and 
inherited rights of the crown This was the normal income of the king and 
mclmcd to increase In 1603 it amounted to 300,000 pounds, in 1610 to 
460,000 pounds As these revenues were not always suflGicient for the needs of 
the crown, especially if the king was extravagant or inclined to indulge in 
an expensive and ambitious foreign policy, from time to time he was com- 
pelled to apply to Parliament for a subsidy, such as, for example, an income 
tax of 4 shillings in the pound upon the annual value of lands, and a property 
tax of 2 shillings 8 pence upon the actual value of goods Those whose lands 
were not worth 20 shillings m value were not taxed, and the lands were rated 
very low The custom of granting subsidies went back to the reign of Edward 
III when Parliament took advantage of this power to exact concessions from 
the crown and to curtail the royal prerogauve Another kind of royal tax, also 
subject to Parliamentary approval, was tonnage and poundage, the former 
was a tax of 1 shilhng 6 pence to 3 shillings on every tun of wine or beer, the 
latter a tax of 6 pence on every pound of dry goods, except staple commodities, 
exported or imported Both forms were as old as 1373 

The English kings since the reign of Edward III had never defied Par- 
liament in any serious issue and had governed with its consent, although 
sometimes resorting to questionable measures The Stuart 
monarchs, James I and Charles I, tried to govern according 
to their own pleasure and not in accordance with the will 
of the nation as expressed in Parliament This was called the “divine right of 
kmgs ” 

In the first year after James Fs accession, the House of Commons drew up 
the famous Apology (1604) which clearly indicates that the Commons were 
ready to assert their rights and privileges, and that they had withheld this 
assertion earlier out of reverence for the great queen who was now dead 


Parhament 
asserts iisdf 


“We have been constrained,” runs this remarkable document, “ to 
break our silence and freely to disclose unto your Majesty the truth of such 
matters concermng your subjects the Commons, as hitherto by misinforma- 
tion hath been suppressed or perverted * Against these misinformations 
we most truly avouch, first ^at our privileges and liberties are our right 
and due inheritance no less than our very lands and goods Secondly tW 
they' cannot be withheld from denied or impaired, but with apparent 
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wrong to the whole state of the realm Thirdly that our making of 
request to enjoy our privilege is an act only of manners Fourthly we 
avouch also that our House is a court of record (and) there is not the 
highest standing court m this land that ought to enter into competency, 
either for dignity or authority, with this high court of Parliament ” 

These declarations were home-thrusts at James Ts theory of the “divine 
right of kings ” The question was Where in the English constitution did 
sovereignty lie-^ In the monarchy? Or m Parliament, as the representative 
body of the nation? The issue touched the form of government, the practice 
of administration, justice, taxation, personal liberty 
James I was a lavish spender and constantly in need of money, for he 
expended much more than his normal revenue, m consequence of w’hich he 
convoked and dissolved Parliament according as he could 
or could not obtain satisfactory subsidies from it Thus he 
summoned four Parliaments of varied duration The first 
lasted for eight years from 1603 to 1611, the second was almost immediately 
dissolved when it convened (April 5-June 7, 1614), the third lasted for 
little over a year (162H622) , and the fourth was convoked and dissolved in 
the same year (1624) The debates turned upon the Established Church which 
the Puritans abhorred, and upon grants to the king No Catholic voice was 
raised, for the discovery of the Gunpowder Plot (November 5, 1®)5) to 
blow up the houses of Parliament was followed by the trial and execiiaon 
of the conspirators, chief of whom was Guy Fawkes, and the exile of 140 
priests and heavy penal laws against “Papists ” In the speech from the throne 
the king formulated his theory of the divine right of kings The Parliament 
replied that the king erred in dunking that it had no privileges and no rights. 
The king demanded a grant of 240,000 pounds The Parliament o0ered 
210,000 pounds, but on condition that he would moderate his policy towards 
the Puritans James I refused and dissolved Parliament Failmg to get a grant, 
he resorted to arbitrary impositions, which Elizabeth had also used to a small 
degree James I initiated the practice of selling baronetcies or hereditary 
kmghthoods For seven years he racked along in this way, and was encouraged 
by his favorite Robert Carr, Viscount Rochester and later Duke of Somerset^ 
who was condemned in 1616 for the poisoning of Sir Thomas Overbury — 
one of the greatest court scandals of the seventeenth centurv 
It was not the king, but ardent Parliamentary leaders, hke Sir John Eliot 
and John Pym, who forced the fighting The Parliament was not willing to 
confine itself to making laws and voting taxes, it wanted to becoim a 
“government-making organ**^ In Ehofs mind was born the idea of ministerial 
responsibility 

Evidently the time had come for an important change m the English 
constitution But it was unfortunate that m this crmcal period the country 
Was ruled by a king who was not of English birth* who was hostile lo 
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English constitutional tradition and pracuce, lacking in political under- 
standing, and unable to see but one side o£ the controvers} 

More than one issue was at stake The question of the Church was also 
involved Was the Church to continue to be the state in its ecclesiastical 
and religious capacity? What was to be its government and 
doctrine? Was it to be Anglican or Puritan? How was it 
to be governed? By bishops or presbyters? Was its creed 
(Catholicism was out of the question) to be Lutheran or Calvinist? Or 
should the Elizabethan compromise continue to stand? Was the unity of 
state and Church to be preserved? Or was diversity of creed and worship 
and government to be admitted? Were all creeds and churches to be on an 
equality? Or was the state to identify itself with one particular creed and one 
particular form of ecclesiastical government? And if so, which was it to be? 

The English Catholics hoped for tolerauon of their religion Unfortunately 
the old Elizabethan laws were not revoked, and the ill-advised Gunpowder 
Plot impelled the government to additional penal legislation 
And yet the condition of the Catholics slowly improved The 
new penal laws could not consistendy be enforced when negotiations were 
going on looking to the marriage of Prince Charles with a Spanish princess 
The Catholics presented no political problem because their loyalty to their 
religion did not prevent them from being politically loyal 
The rehgious issue was wholly among the Puritans of whom there were 
three distinct parties — Conformmg Puritans, Presbyterians, and Independ- 
ents The one bond of union among these was adhesion to the 
Calvinistic creed, but they did not agree on the form of 
church government The Conforming Puritans were reluctantly willing to 
accept episcopacy The Independents — or Brownists or Separatists as they 
were also called — favored the separate and independent organization of 
each congregation. From them the Congregational Church in the New Eng- 
land colonies sprang The Presbyterians were the real opponents of both 
religious unity and toleration They demanded exclusive religious, ecclesiasu- 
cal, and political ascendancy They wanted the Church in England to be 
Calvinistic in faith, Presbyterian in form of government, and politically to 
control the government James I had good reason to regard them as hostile 
to the monarchy^ “Presbytereanism,” he declared, “agreeth as well with 
monarchy as God and the devil ” In other words, the Presbyterians were 
pohtically the most radical and religiously the most intolerant sect in the 
country. 

At the Hampton Court Conference (1604) the Conforming Puritans had 
gone over to episcopacy and support of the Stuart monarchy, accepting the 
king’s famous maxim. ‘'No bishop, no king.’’ The religip-ecclesiastical issue 
then became more dlearly defined between episcopacy and the other two 
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As c\ents moved on, the Independents grew m power in England, whereas 
in Scotland Presbyterianism held sw^a\ , with the result that political conflict, 
and even war, developed between the two countries \c the 
same time the political alignment grew more distinct For 
the Independents (Congregationalists) w^ere the Parliamen- 
tary party bent on estabhshing the ascendancy of the Parliament over the 
crown and ministerial responsibilit\ 

Meanwhile foreign politics intruded upon the scene In 1613 the Princess 
Elizabeth had married Frederick, Elector Palatine of the Rhine who, five 
years afterwards, imprudently accepted the crown ot Bohemia 
after that country rebelled against the emperor, and so precipi- 
tated the Thirty Years’ War Furthermore, m 1615 James I conceived the 
ambitious design of marrying his eldest son Charles to a Spanish princess, 
despite the fact that Spam was Catholic and that the Elizabethan tradition 
was one of hostility towards Spam 

The king asked for a subsidy for his exiled son-in-law, Frederick, but at 
the same time refused to aid the German Protestants for fear of offending 
Spain, and declared that the Parliament had no right to pronounce upon the 
conduct of foreign affairs, to which the members rejoined that they had the 
privilege of free speech The king furiously tore out the page of the House 
Journal on which this resolution^ was recorded, and dissolved the Parliament 
The Spanish match was broken off In the last year of his life, James I made 
a treaty with France for the marriage of Prince Charles with Henrietta Maria, 
sister of Louis XIII, which was not consummated until after the king’s 
death (March 27, 1625) 

There are two thmgs for which James I may receive honorable mention 
He established the ecclesiastical commission of scholars who made the King 
James translation of the Bible, and he planned the improve- 
meat of The goes ttat m . lit of ennoyattce 

With the city he threatened to move his capita! elsewhere, and 
that the lord mayor asked him to be pleased to leave die Thames behind him 
James deserves to be remembered as one of the founders of modern London 
His municipal ambition is set out m one of his proclamations Its odd mixture 
of magniloquence and homeliness is not unattractive, even though it recalls 
Macaulay’s harsh phrase diat he talkdd in the style alternately of a buffoon 
and a pedagogue Thus it runs 

“As It was said of die first Emperor of Rome, that he found the aty ot 

Rome of brick and left it of marble, so We, whom God hath honored 

to be the first of Britame, might be able to say in same proportion, diat 

^ Hus “Great Protestation,” as it was calledi» reads “Ihat the libcmes, franchises 
and undoubted birthnght and inhentaacc of Ae subjects of England, and that die 
arduous and urgent affeiis concerning the km®, slate and defense of the realm , . 
are proper subjects and mattm o£ couned and deiate in parliament,” 
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we found our Citie and suburbs of London of stickes and left them of 
bricke, being a material farre more durable, safe from fire and beautiful 
and magnificent ” 

James I had conunued Elizabeth’s drastic practice m Ireland The whole 
island was made “shire land'’ b) a stroke of the pen, the ancient Celtic land 
system was broken up, tribal rights and traditions were 
stamped out, and English law and instituuons introduced by l^f^Yohcy 
royal decree Confiscation proceeded pitilessly Six counties 
m Ulster were appropriated by the crown through the attainder of the great 
earls of Tyrone and Tyrconnell These areas were all brought under English 
tenure The Church of the Pale now became the Established Church of 
Ireland, it engrossed the whole ecclesiastical wealth of the country, its bishops 
and clergy forced out the old Irish priesthood, it exacted tithe from the con- 
quered race But the proscribed faith lived on in the hearts of the Irish people 
In Ulster, a policy of comprehensive colonization was begun This was 
known as the Plantation of Ulster The historj' of it is a tangled record of 
risings and repressions, of attempts at conciliation, of battle, murder and 
sudden death, of the practice of buying off enemies at the expense of friends 
Thus, when Rory O’Donnell w^as rewarded for insubordination and breach 
of parole by being made the heir to Donegal, m the hope of securing his 
loyalty, Sir Henry Docwra’s comment was “The public good — the old 
song^’’ The Munster Plantation which followed the Desmond Rebellion was 
a bouse of cards, the whole of which collapsed When the Plantation of 
Ulster was undertaken in the reign of James I Munster was constantly held 
up as an example of what to avoid Legend, history, and mystery are in- 
extricably interwoven 

The plan was, in fact, to mingle the new settlers wuth die Irish, partly in 
order that the latter might be weaned from their more than primitive ideas 
of agriculture, partly that the tribal system might be broken 
up Figures show that not only were loyal Irish chiefs given 
large grants of land but that numbers of humbler Irish folk 
were settled on the escheated estates It is clear that the plantation meant a 
distinct advance m civilization, new methods of agriculture were introduced, 
stone houses replaced the old wattle-and-daub huts with which even the 
chiefs had sometimes to be content, towns were built and walled and casdes 
erected And since the settlers came with thcit families and dependents, the 
settlement survived 

Laud, to whom church ritual was a fetish, prepared a liturgy for the 
Scottish Church in face of the fact that the Calvimstic Scotch were devoted 
to the Presbyterian system and hated episcopacy, hturgv, and 
ritual Tumult and noting ensued A provisional government 
was set up by the rebels under a wntten instrument caBcd 
the Covenant on Fehmary 27, 1658 The Covenanters prepared for war, 
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seized fortresses and garrisoned them with troops, levied taxes, invited Scot- 
tish officers and soldiers fighting for the Protestant cause in Germany 
Laud’s mind was more inclined to politics than to theology How far he 
really cared about religion, except as the acute political question of his time, 
is debatable He beheved in union of Church and state, and 
Archbishop Laid Church was an aristocracy of which the bishops were 

the rulers, the bishops having certain powers paramount to all human author- 
ity, closely connected with and forming the natural support of the king, 
whose office also was divine 

Charles I succeeded his tathei James I in 1625, and faced all the problems 
that troubled his parent’s reign taxation and finance, church organization, 
Continuation of policy These issues, in fact, grew more acute under 

stiuggle under Charles I The new king was a more attractive personality, 
Charles! haughtier and more uncompromising than his 

father, and just as extravagant, except that he spent his money less on favorites 
and more upon art Since Charles was now allied with France, he embraced 
France’s policy of war against Spain, and got a grant of tonnage and poundage 
for one year only for that purpose The unsuccessful expedition against 
Cadiz, the inglorious effort of Buckingham to relieve the Huguenots in La 
Rochelle which Richelieu was besieging, the exaction of a forced loan by the 
king, and the imprisonment of five members of Parliament for refusing to 
contribute, brought matters to a head The third Parliament of Charles I 
(1628) IS dear to the memory of free-born Englishmen for its passage of the 
Petition of Right, the chief article of which was that no taxes could be levied 
without consent of Parliament For a wonder this Petition passed the Lords, 
and after hesitation was assented to by the kmg, in return for which Parlia- 
ment complacently granted five subsidies Nevertheless Charles I, after 
Parliament was prorogued, faithlessly continued to levy tonnage and pound- 
age When the new session of Parliament opened in January, 1629, turbulent 
scenes followed On March 2 when the speaker of the House, by the king’s 
command, refused to read a remonstrance framed by Sir John Eliot on 
tonnage and poundage and on rehgion, he was held in the chair by some of 
the members while the remonstrance was passed Three days later Eliot and 
others were imprisoned in the Tower, where Eliot died three years afterwards 
For the first three years of Charles Ts reign, the opposition leaders in 
Parliament had half-believed that the king’s favorite, Buckingham, was the 
one really responsible for the obduracy of the crown’s policy, 
^ when the murder of Buckingham by 

the assassm Felton hardened instead of moderated Charles I’s 
course their eyes were opened Matters came to a head on March 2, 1629, 
when the doors^t Westminster (where Parliament sat) were forcibly closed, 
not to be reopenhd until 1640^ The Prerogative Courts spread thfcir arbitrary 
juri^dicuon Jike a uet over the land- Among them were the Court of the 
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Marches, the Council of the North, the Stannary Courts in the South West, 
the Court of High Commission, which, as it was complained m the Grand 
Remonstrance in 1641, “grew to such an excess of sharpness and severity as 
was not much less than the Romish Inquisition”, and above all, the notorious 
Court of Star Chamber, “whereby his Majesty’s subjects have been oppressed 
by grievous fines, imprisonments, stigmausings, mutilations, whippings, pil- 
lories, gags, etc ” 

Eleven years of arbitrary government in England followed, during which 
the kmg raised money by forced loans, benevolences, illegal taxes, monopolies, 
sales of titles, etc Charles Fs advisers in this time were hard 
men, hke Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury, and Thomas of arbitrary 
Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
The ritualistic inclinations of the former enraged the Puritans, and the 
“thorough” policy of the latter angered almost all men except those of the 
court party 

The kmg, deceived by the success of his fiscal exactions, failed to measure 
the gravity of the situation From 540,000 pounds revenue in 1624, the royal 
income rose to 618,000 pounds m 1635, yet there was still a 
deficit of 636,000 pounds, — figures which speak eloquently 
of the extravagance of Charles I To bridge the gap between credit and debit, 
the king pretended that the country was in danger and m 1634 levied the 
notorious ship-money tax under an ancient statute which empowered the 
crown to lay such a tax on seaboard towns only m event of war* But this 
new ship-money was imposed upon the whole kingdom This crafty advice 
had been given to Charles I by his attorney-general 

“The king,” wrote the Venetian ambassador to his home government, 
“moves among the rocks by which he is surrounded, slowly but surely 
The judges explain the law in his favor, as there are no parliaments to 
contradict them, and his subjects do not venture to resist him ” 

But one Enghshman dared to withstand the kmg This was John Hampden 
who refused to pay his allotment, it was a mere twenty shillings Two others 
supported Hamp^n — Oliver Cromwell, his cousin, and 
John Pym Public opimon was so intense against the levy, 
though there is no doubt that the king was withm the law, 
that the case was argued at great length before the Court of the Exchequer, 
whose twelve judges, with exception of two, sustained the crown* The ship- 
money case for the first time m English history raised the issue that, since 
the kmg was ruling without a Parliament, taxation without representation 
IS tyranny, an issue to be later asserted by the American coicmists m 1776, 
So discouraged were Hampden, Cromwell, and Pym that planned to go 
to America, but were prevented by a royal proclamation {April 30, 1637) 
imposing restrictions on emigration* 
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By this time the tension m England was so great that Thomas Hobbes 
was moved to translate Thucydides’ HtMry of the Peloponnesian War 
between Athens and Sparta into English (m 1628) in order to warn his 
countrymen against civil conflict 

Charles Fs legal victory hardened his policy and drastic measures were 
taken m the Court of the Star Chamber, first established by Henry VII in 1487 
as a court for the trial of political offenders, for strengthening 
loyal laws Toysl prerogative, and suppressing seditious writings and 

restraining the freedom of the press The chief victim of this 
law was a Puritan pamphleteer named Prynne, who had once before been 
committed to prison for a book entitled Htstnomasttx (1633), a violent tirade 
against the theatre and plays at court, which was supposed to cast reflection 
upon the queen who someumes took part in the masques and other diver- 
sions Undeterred by this experience, Prynne had lately issued another 
Puritan blast called A Divine Tragedy, containing a catalogue of God's 
judgments against Sabbath-breakers, in which Archbishop Laud “that arch- 
wolf of Canterbury*’ was virulendy inveighed against for “persecuting the 
saints and shedding the blood of the martyrs” The activity of Puritan 
“libellers” was more than a match for the law, and their literature had a 
wide, if surreptitious circulation 

What Englishmen had hesitated to do, that the Scotch did — they revolted 
against the growing tyranny of the king, who fatuously believed that absolu- 
tism was firmly estabhshed m England, and that it could be extended to 
Scotland as well As a result, Charles I was destined to lose his crown and 
his head and England for eleven years to be converted into a Puritan Com- 
monwealth The fight of the Scottish Church against successive Stuart kings 
was not merely a struggle for the faith most acceptable to the Scottish 
people, It was also the spirit of local independence of men wishing to 
manage their own affairs without the mterference of king or court, against 
sovereigns who believed that bishops were the most trustworthy of govern- 
ment ojEcials 

Yet events moved slowly Neither the Puritans m England nor the Scotch 
were disposed to wage open war against the king, and hoped for a peaceful 
solution of the issues at stake, while Charles I, angry as he was at the 
Covenanters, was without money to pay an army In this strait the king 
feigned a moderation he did not feel and summoned Parhament after a 
Chadest recalls eleven years (1640) , and again the old wrangle as to 

and dissohes voting supplies before or after grievances were redressed, was 
Parliament resumed After ineffectual conferences between the two 
Houses, the Parliament was dissolved Charles I then turned to the clergy 
for financial a|d, and obeying Laudas command, they voted a subsidy of 
120,000 pounds Other contributions, voluntary and forced, added 300,000 
pounds more to the royal tfeasury, Strafford’s preparation for the invasion ^ 
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of Scotland was under wa\ when the Scots suddenlv took the mitmtive, 
crossed the Tyne on August 20, 1640, and took Newcastle 

Unlike Charles I, who wished to govern \%ithout Parliament, Strafford 
believed m Parliament as an instrument of go\ernment and was confident 
that It could be bent to the king’s pleasure Charles I yielded 
and on April 13, 1640, the so-called Short Parliament met 
Again Parliament was dissolved by the king, and desperate 
endeavors were made to raise monev — ship-money, forced loans Tlie 
Genoese bankers would not make a loan unless it was underwritten bv the 
city of London The pope offered to advance money but only on condition 
that the king would declare himself a Catholic 

On November 3, 1640, convened Charles Fs fifth and last Parliament, 
known to history as the Long Parliament, since on and off through many 
vicissitudes and changes of fortune it sat until 1660 The fact 
that the Scottish army could not be disbanded until paid 
gave the Parliament the whip-hand over the king The Long 
Parliament was split into the Court party, which was centered in London, 
and the Country party, made up of country squires and local landed gentle- 
men, whose representatives m the election were greater than their number 
justified “Men of country lives,” commented Harrington, author of Oceana, 
an important tract of the times, “have constandy had an aversion to the 
ways of the Court ” Not a few of them were country lawyers who regarded 
opposition to the crown as the way to prominence Among these lawyers 
were expert constitutionalists like Sir John Sclden, Sir Roger Twysden, and 
Sir Simonds D’Ewes, who ‘'came from Sudbury with many curious parch- 
ments, prepared to assert rights and privileges which had not been heard 
of since the Wars of the Roses “The Great Rebellion then was carried 
through by a Parliament composed of reactionary country squires, discon- 
tented aristocrats, fanatics who dreaded innovations m religion, lawyers and 
antiquarian theorists”'^ 

Strafford, the king’s most stalwart supporter, bad come to the conclusion 
that a “benignant absolutism” was best for England His first appearance 
in Parliament had been as a moderate member of the Court 
party He had opposed the forced loan His attitude towards 
the Petiuon of Right in 1628 had been m the spirit of com- 
promise, which mfunated Eliot He has often been accused d being a turncoat 
and a traitor to the Parliamentary party because he went over to the king*s 
skJc and accepted a peerage He became convinced that the hope of England 
rested m a strong monarchy and that he could best serve his country and his 
king by becoming the leader of that policy in the House o£ Lords, seeing that a 
compromise between king and Commons was for the tune ^|mg impossible 

^ Forster, Grand Remonstrance, 12L 

Maynard Smith, John EoHyn (Oxford, 1920), 133 
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Strafford “was not a doctrinaire politician like Pym and his associates, and 
had no interest in their theoretical constitutionalism He was from start to 
finish the upholder of strong government “Alone among 
his generauon,” Professor Gardiner, w^ho spent a life-time in 
study of this period, has written, “his voice was always raised 
for practical reforms” Pyms hatred of Strafford was implacable When 
Strafford was sent to Ireland as lord lieutenant, Pym said to him “You are 
going to leave us, but I will not leave vou while your head is upon your 
shoulders Grounds for Strafford’s impeachment were found in his alleged 
misgovernment in Ireland The insistence laid upon the corruption and 
“anarchy” m Ireland when Strafford arrived will not bear scrutiny Ireland 
had had only some twenty-eight years to recover from the longest, most 
devastating and most savage of the four great Tudor rebellions She had 
made a remarkable recovery, her population, certainly in the ravaged North, 
had increased, apart from the influx of colonists under the Plantation scheme 


There was a fair measure of prosperity There might still be highwaymen 
on the roads, but the days were gone when Omagh was practically a station 
for robbing and murdering travelers from the Pale In his attack upon the 
“City Companies” for maladministration of their colonies in Derry and 
Coleraine, Strafford was justified The real source of the animus against 
Strafford was the fact that he harried the planters because most of them were 
Presbyterians and therefore in his nund radicals, whom he angered by 
exacting from them an oath of loyalty which hitherto had only been required 
of the Catholics in Ireland, for he perceived that they concealed revolutionary 
purposes under a cloak of loyalty Moreover, he assiduously courted the 
Cathohcs and formed his army of them 


Strafford was impeached, but Charles I hesitated to support him and the 
Lords refused to hear his defense The whole trial was probably a mis- 
carriage of justice and an ex parte proceeding Not without 
reason Sxr John Evelyn described it as of “the greatest malice 
and the greatest innocence” In the charges made against 
Strafford, Pym invented the doctrine of “constructive” treason, in retort to 
Strafford’s question “How can that be treason in the lump or mass which 
IS not so in any of its parts Unable to convict him of treason, Pym devised 
a constitutional theory, the Bill of Attamder, for which Strafford had to 
be sent to the scaffold m order to prove it to be true Strafford was followed on 
the scaffold by Archbishop Laud, who was executed on January 10, 1645 
On February 15, 1641, an important act in the history of the development 
of constitutional government was passed, providing for the meeting of 
Parliament at least once in three years (Triennial Act), and that both houses 
/mght not be pfxroguiid or dissolved under fifty days from their first meeting 


op at i 140 

“^Mozeley, Essays, 1, 151 
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Without their own consent Meanwhile pacification with Scotland was rati- 
fied by Parliament and “friendl\ assistance and relief promised to our breth- 
ren of Scotland ” Further acts of this Parliament of 1641 were 
imprisonment of five of the judges who had decided in 
ravor or the crown in the ship-money case and the expunging 
of the record of the court, the abohtion of the two courts of Star Chamber 
and High Commission, and the disbandment of both armies after the> had 
been duly paid off A bill for the complete abolition of episcopacy, the '‘Root 
and Branch Bill,” was read m the Commons, it w^as not passed but the pur- 
port of It was ominous for the future Oliver Cromwell sat in the Long 
Parliament as a member for Cambridge 
In the autumn (1641) the Parliament recessed but soon assembled again, 
for in October a formidable insurrection broke out in Ireland, which soon 
became the occasion of new strife betw^een Charles I and 
the Parhament, for the king had abated nothing of his 
hauteur and still firmly believed in absolutism As Hooker, 
one of the wisest writers of the time observed, “Charles I knew not how to 
be, nor to be made great ” The king demanded an army to repress the rebel- 
lion The Commons refused, fearing it might be used against themselves 
At the same time the question of episcopacy grew more acute, and the 
Commons rephed by the Grand Remonstrance (November 22, 1641) which 
consisted of 206 articles, m which a long senes of unconstitutional acts of 
the government since the begmmng of the reign was particularized Prac- 
tically the Remonstrance was a vindication of the Parliament and an appeal 
to the country It was passed m the House of Commons by a vote of 124 to 
101, but failed m the Lords, where most of the bishops voted against it 
Cromwell said to a friend “If the Remonstrance had been rejected, I would 
have sold all I had the next morning and never have seen England more; 
and there are many other honest men of the same resolution*” 

The Grand Remonstrance marked the parting of the ways Unquestionably 
it IS one of the most important documents ever declared by a legislature 
Article 197 has been called “the protoplasm of constitutional evolution.”^ 

“That his Majesty,” so the section reads, “be humbly petitioned by both 
Houses to employ such counsellors, ambassadors, and other ministers in 
managing his business at home and abroad as the Parliament may have 
cause to confide m, without which wc cannot give his Majesty sup- 
plies for support of his own estate/^ 

It was the formulation of Sir John Eliot’s principle of responsible ministers 
— a pnnaplc which did not finally triumph until 16^* In the Grand 
Remonstrance in 1641, Pym had earned through what Ekot had died m 
prison for m 1^2^. 
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“All the king’s foreign policies had come to disastrous ends Parliament 
after two tempestuous sessions had been dissolved, with no promise of 
continuance, and the king, Charles I, who had been acclaimed with so 
much enthusiasm four years before, was bringing only disappointment and 
gloom A state of depression was spreading over the country, a plague was 
devastating the continent and threatening England, gram was becoming 
scarce, unemployment was increasing, trade and industry — notably the 
cloth trade of the eastern coast towns, due to the closing of Spanish ports 
to English texules m 1622 — were declining, poverty and distress, noting 
and robbery were more prevalent than ever, and the government at that 
time (it did better afterwards m the matter of poor-relief) seemed power- 
less to check the disorder The Star Chamber and the Court of High Com- 
mission were inflicting penalties upon those who broke the canons of 
the Church or their ordination oaths, and while the hardships and in- 
justices were less real than the Puritans thought them, and the authority 
of courts and Church was exercised without undue severity, the effect on 
the minds of Parliamentarian and Nonconformist alike was as profound 
as if both had become instruments of tyranny 

The Grand Remonstrance was a declaration of war, and active prepara- 
tions were made Hull, the most important arsenal and perhaps the most 
Parliament important seaport in the kingdom, was seized by Sir John 

declares war Hotham by order of the Lords, who had already excluded 

agmnstthekiH thc bishops from the House of Lords for refusing to vote 
for the Grand Remonstrance But Newcastle on thc east coast and Ports- 
mouth. in the South-West on the Channel were secured for the king However, 
these ports were of little value to the king without the fleet, and on July 2, 
1642, die navy declared for the Parliamentary cause What the insurrection 
of the German navy achieved for thc rumauon of the Hohenzollerns m 1918, 
the rebellion of the English fleet did for Charles I m 1642 Years later, 
Clarendon, the Lotd Chancellor, m his History of the Rebellion wrote “This 
loss of thc whole Navy was of unspeakable ill consequence to the King’s 
affairs ” Parliament, having command of the sea, was able to support the 
resistance of Gloucester, Plymouth, and Hull*— three ports in the heart of 
royalist territory The strategy of the Civil War, even when admitting 
Cromwell’s military ability, was at least as much determined on the sea as 
on thc land 

The Civil War now began The territorial cleavage of the country is of 
mterest. The king was m possession of Yorkshire, Nottinghamshire, Lincoln- 
shire, Shrewsbury, and in general the north and northeast 
Ctvt war egtns England. The Parliamentary party held London and the 
spttth The “middle border’* between the combatants was Oxfordshire and 
wjck$bjre* with the crossing of the Thames at Oxford the crucial point, 
which was held by Prince Rupert, the king’s nephew, who was the son of 

^Charles M Andrews, Our Eurkest Colomu! SetAemmts (New Haven, 1933), 70 
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the Princess Ehzabeth, ex-queen of Bohemia The line of separation between 
the combatants extended from the Humber to the Severn — or perhaps more 
accurately to Southampton 

‘‘The strength of the king lay m the comparatively wild districts to the 
North and West of the line To the parliament adhered the rich and 
comparatively civilized districts of the East and South The great agricul- 
tural plain contained at that day almost the whole wealth of England 
London was at least as pre-eminent among the towns as it is today Excep- 
tionally bitter in its Puritanism, and containing not less than a tenth of 
the whole populauon, its support was a tower of strength to the parba- 
mentary party Bristol and Norwich, the only consideraWc towns outside 
London, were both parliamentarian, though Bristol fell before the intrepid 
attack of Rupert Hull, Plymouth and Gloucester were secured to Parlia- 
ment by the adhesion of the fleet The industrial towns m the West 
and South-West not less than in the South-East were at the opening of the 
struggle on the same side, but they were unable to resist the pressure of 
the surrounding country Wales, with the exception of Pembroke, was 
sohdly Royalist from the first, as were the four Northern Counties 

This sectional cleavage is a familiar one in English history The North and 
Northeast had been the region of greatest resistance to William the Con- 
queror, m the twelfth century it had been the part which adhered to King 
Stephen in the conflict between him and Henry Plantagenet, it had been 
the area of the Yorkists m the Wars of the Roses, and a similar cleavage 
had obtained in the thirteenth century in the Barons’ War In Wales and 
Cornwall the king also found many sympathizers 

“Socially, the line is fortunately less easy to draw The Civil War was a 
war of creeds and parties, it was not a war of classes The townsmen were 
generally on the side of Parliament, the great lords and their retamers 
fought mostly for the King (yet the commander of the fleet was Lord 
Warwick), but the Puritan trained-bands were officered by sqmres and 
many a stout yeoman rode with Rupert Pym could count on thirty peers 
and Charles I on nearly two hundred members of the Lower House 
There was, therefore, no question of property at issue Later on the Level- 
lers developed socialistic opinions, but they got no countenance from the 
responsible leaders 

The war was carried on for the most part m four areas between Oxford 
and London, m Yorkshire, in the eastern counties, and in the West One 
battle, that of Edgehili, was indecisive The Royabsts defeated Pour areas of 
the Parbamentary army m two engagements Cromwell won ^ 
in the eastern counties, but Prince Rupert sacked Bristol Essex, Parliamen- 
tary captam-generd,— son of Ebzabeth’s former fevonte, whom she ex- 
ecuted in 1601 successfully covered London, and Ijord Falkland, one of 

^ Sir John A R Marriott, Fd\land and Hts Tmes, 248-244*, 
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the royalist commanders, was killed When winter came the odds were 
m favor of the king Little fightmg took place in 1643 The king had no 
money except the plate of the Oxford colleges which he had seized The 
ume was filled with tedious negotiations between the Parliament and the 
Scots 

The winter of 1644-‘1645 was employed by Parliament in organizing the 
famous “new model’* army under command of Sir Thomas Fairfax, who, 
joined by Cromwell’s cavalry, totally defeated Charles I in the 
**New model battle of Naseby in Leicestershire (June 14) The king fled 
army s victory Wales and the Parliamentary forces captured Carlisle 

In the meantime a new development took place in Scodand, where the earls 
of Montrose and Antrim had raised the royal standard in the summer of 
1644 and ravaged the east coast, plundering Elgin, Aberdeen, and Dundee 
they defeated Covenanter forces in three engagements and threatened Glas- 
gow This backfire created such consternation in Scotland that the Scottish 
army began to return to Scotland when Montrose who had advanced to 
the English border was totally defeated on September 13 

“Both on strategic and political grounds the choice of Oxford was a wise 
one Surrounded on three sides by rivers, with an outer circle of low hills, 
the city Itself was easily defensible Geographically it was also well placed 
Lying just on the line which roughly divided the country of the King from 
that of Parliament, it formed, until its surrender on June 24, 1646, the 
most easterly outpost of the King It was within easy striking distance of 
the capital and in touch with the King’s principal recruiting grounds m 
the North, the West Midlands and m the South-West But for the enormous 
advantage given to the Parliamentary forces by the command of the sea, 
the wisdom of the King’s choice would have been even more clearly dem- 
onstrated Even as it was, the immense strategical importance of Orford is 
shown conclusively enough by the fact that so many of the battlefields of 
the first Civil War are within a small radius from the city Edgehill itself 
lies just over twenty-five miles to the North, Cropredy a litde less, New- 
bury is twenty-five miles to the South-West, Chalgrove Field is ten miles 
to the South-East, while Oxford itself compelled Essex, at the head of the 
London tram-bands to deviate to the East on his famous march to the 
relief of Gloucester m September, 1643 

For nearly four years (October 1642-June 1646) Oxford was die seat of 
Royahst England where convened the Royalist Parliament — a majority of 
the House of Lords, a minority of the House of Commons 
^maiO^d ^ machinery of the royalist government was centered 
at Oxford, there the courts sat and there Charles I dwelled 
ceased to be a university town; the college buildmgs were converted 
mm place?^ and mess halls^ The king dwelt at Christ Church Col- 

^Marriott, 265 
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lege, the queen was lodged at Merton The grounds of the \arious colleges 
were trenched and embanked 

In the long run the odds were against the king The wealth of England was 
primarily in its commerce and industry and these sources of supply were in 
the hands of the Parhamentary party To the latter, revenue 
with which to purchase arms and ammunition was always 
available, and an efficient army was being whipped into shape 

The balance between the two belligerents was turned bv a fatal error of 
judgment on the king’s part Prince Rupert, it has been pointed out, had 
taken Bristol, but Gloucester was still m the hands of the 
Parliamentarians The question was should Gloucester or Gloucester and 
London be next attacked? From the purely military point of 
view, perhaps the argument was in favor of the former action Political con- 
siderations argued for an immediate advance on London, the capture of 
which might perhaps have ended the war Charles I chose to move against 
Gloucester, which put up an unexpected and obstinate resistance, giving the 
Londoners time to put 15,000 men in the field under Essex, whose march 
to the relief of Gloucester was the most impressive achievement of the war 
The king, however, still kept his head Withdrawing his army from before 
Gloucester, he marched eastward to Newhury where he straddled the road 
to London and cut Essex’s army off from the capital The bloody battle of 
Newbury (September 20, 1643), from the military pomt of view, was a 
drawn engagement, but the political effect was m favor of the Parliamentary 
army For Charles I not having won a positive victory, was compelled to 
retire upon Oxford, and Essex, with his shattered force, was able to regain 
London The mettle displayed by the London trained-bands in this battle 
commanded the admiration even of Clarendon, the royalist historian, who 
wrote that they ‘‘behaved themselves to wonder, and were in truth the 
preservation of that army that day For they stood as a bulwark and rampart 
to defend the rest ” They were to become the nucleus and core of the New 
Model Army which Cromwell was soon to create 

Five days after the battle of Newbury, Parliament signed the Scottish 
Solemn League and Covenant, and on January 19, 1644, the Scottish army 
crossed the border Desultory and ineffectual fighting filled 
the year 1644 except for the victory of Cromwell at Marston 
Moor (July 2) over Pnnee Rupert The king slipped through 
the ring around Oxford, and when lEssex pursued him, defeated him at Lost- 
withiel m August Unable to get into Oxford again, Charles I stormed 
Leicester Thereupon Fairfax, who had succeeded Essex m command of the 
Parliamentary infantry (New Model Army), and joined by Ctomwell in 
command of the cavalry, totally defeated the kmg at Naseby (June H 1645) 
m Leicestershire. The kmg^s baggage v^as takeU m which were found letters 
to the queen ahd to the Imh leaders, which were pubWied by tjie Parliament 
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But Other letters were \’vnttcn m a cipher so difficult that it has not yet 
been unravelled 

For almost a year events swung in the balance Montrose’s failure had left 
the king in a desperate phght Cromwell and Fairfax were gaming ground 
all over the country Finally, as the lesser of two evils, 
Charles I threw himself on the mercy of the Scottish army 
rather than into the hands of the Parliamentary army under 
Cromwell and Fairfax This was on May 5, 1646, at Newark Six weeks later 
Oxford surrendered to Fairfax The canny Scots used the king as an instru- 
ment to compel Parliament to pay them the 400,000 pounds which had been 
promised them/ and on January 30, 1647, handed him over to the Parlia- 
mentary commissioners empowered to receive him 
It was a critical moment For during the course of the war jealousy and 
resentment had developed between the Parliament and the army, and the 
former had passed a resolution that the army had no busi- 
meddle With State affairs This explains why Parlia- 
ment was so favorably inchned towards the Scottish army 
Pohtically the Parhament wanted the king to reign but not to govern, and 
to deprive him of all real power The army, on the other hand, was anti- 
monarchical and wished to set up a democratic repubhc — which was realized 
m 1649 in the Commonwealth The difference between the two is illustrated 
by a conversation before the battle of Naseby between Cromwell and one 
of his officers. ‘*If the king is beaten/’ said the latter, “he will still be king, 
and if he beats us he will hang us as traitors ” To this Cromwell replied “If 
I meet the king in batdc, I will fire my pistol at his head as soon as at 
that of any other man ” In religion Parhament wanted to impose uniformity 
of belief and of form The army was for a ‘^moderate” tolerance, by which 
was meant exclusion of Catholics, Episcopalians, and '^monsters who did 
not believe m the Trinity” by which was meant Armimans, a umtarian 
sect which originated in Holland but had spread widely If — or when — 
matters reached a crux the Parliament expected to use the Scottish soldiery 
both to impose religious uniformity and to crush the army and the Inde- 
pendents 

The Parliament was Presbytenan, the army was Independent, an appella- 
tion which united in loose association many of various opinions but who 
Cromwell and hatred of the Established Church, episcopacy, 

Independents titual, liturgy, and favored congregational government Even 
exectoeJ^mg Presbyterianism was too highly organized for them Crom- 
tvell inclined towards the Independents because his best soldiers seem to have 
been of this persuasion After Naseby, when the predominantly Presbytenan 
Parliament wanted to restrain and oppress the Independents, Cromwell 
d^endod them. In May the Presbyterian commissioners from the 
^ ttefe-fedf was paid, the baknte secured on ‘*the public faith ” 
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Parliament attempted to disband the army, which refused to do so The 
commissioners counted on having a trump card in their hands in the per- 
son of Charles I, but on June 2 a cornet named Joyce, with a small battahon 
of men, boldly kidnapped the king The party cleavage had now gready 
changed On one side were the Royalists, the Presbyterians, and the Scots, 
on the other side was the army In 1648 Royalist insurrections broke out in 
Kent and Wales, the fleet went over to the kmg’s cause, the disgruntled 
Scottish army entered England The retaliation of the army to these threats 
was swift and decisive* Cromwell smashed the Scots at Preston (August 
17) and two other engagements, and on December 6, Colonel Pride of the 
army expelled the Presbyterian majority (140 members) from the House of 
Commons by military force This is what is known as ‘Tride's Purge” 
The Independent minority of 53 members which were all that the Commons 
now consisted of (derisively called the “Rump Parliament”), protected by 
the triumphant army then resolved itself into a special High Court of 
Justice and in spite of the protest of the House of Lords — there were only 
twelve members left — tried and condemned the king On January 30, 
1649, Charles I was beheaded “I reckon it,” Carlyle has written, “perhaps 
the most daring action any body of men to be met with in history ever, with 
clear consciousness, deliberately set themselves to do” 

It was the end of monarchy m England for eleven years to come The 
period of the Commonwealth (1649-1660) began 
Charles I seems to have inherited the graces and charm of his grand- 
mother Mary Queen of Scots* He was handsome of face and figure, hts 
manners were engaging, he wrote and spoke with ease and 
sometimes with brilhancy He was an admirable letter- persomhtyani 
writer, and a connoisseur of works of art At times he showed 
political insight, as for example when he advised Wentworth, not yet Lord 
Strafford, to dissolve the Irish Parliament, with the words 

“My reasons are grounded upon my experience of them here, they are of 
the nature of cats, that ever grow cursed with age, so that if you will have 
good of them, put them off handsomely when they come to any age, for 
young ones are ever most tractable ” 

He was to find that this was far from true in the case of the Long Parlia- 
ment He has often been accused of dishonorable conduct in his dealings 
with the Irish, but it cannot be said that the letters support the charge, 
Charles Fs letters m the days of his adversity, to his Royalist supporters, 
to members of Parliament, to army officers and the Scottish leaders, do not 
bear out the charges of duplicity made by many historians, although it is 
true that he tried to play off one party against another 
In his last days at Oxford, Charles’s reply to the queen’s suggestion that he 
should sacrifice the episcopacy for the s^c of a settlement, was a dignified 
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one In comparison with the flagrant illegality of Pride’s Purge and the 
whole machinery of the trial, his conduct was superb He was not afraid 
to look back upon the past or forward into the dreadful future 

‘It is all I have now left me, a power to forgive those that have deprived 
me of all, and I thank God I have a heart to do it, and ]oy as much in 
this grace, which God hath given me, as in all my former enjoyments, 
for this is a greater argument of God’s love to me than any prosperity 
can be Be confident (as I am) that the most of all sides, who have done 
amiss, have done so, not out of malice, but misinformation, or misappre- 
hension of things 

“None will be more loyal and faithful to me and you, than those sub- 
jects who, sensible of their errors and our injuries, will feel, in their own 
souls, most vehement motives to repentance, and earnest desire to make 
some reparations for their former defects ” 

This chapter may be terminated with a more pleasant note In spite of 
misgovernment, bitter parasanship and civil war, England materially pros- 
England pered during these years The improvement of roads and 

piospeiouf of water transport excited much attention in the reign of 

despite conflict Charles I, for the narrow, fenced roads caused by the en- 
closure of common lands and the great increase of vehicles distributing iron 
and coal all over the country had caused a “traffic problem ” John Taylor, 
the water poet, rowed himself over a great part of England and planned 
several canals, including a Thames-Severn canal There was already in 1637 
a bi-weekly service of large boats from London to Maidenhead and Reading 
The drainage of the Fen District, begun under Charles I, was opposed by 
many on the ground that the water-meadows provided first-class fodder for 
cattle and sheep and increased the supply of wool, hides, and butter In 1622 
there was a “shipping problem,” for the bulk of English exports and imports 
were earned by Dutch ships The chief causes of this were that the Dutch 
ships, like the French, were worked by much smaller crews than the Eng- 
lish, and that the English fishing fleets had greatly dwindled Even Newcastle 
exported most of its coal in foreign bottoms, though by 1615 the increased 
demand for coal m England kept 200 Newcastle ships busy. 
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THE PURITAN COMMONWEALTH AND PROTECTORATE 

(1649-1660) 

The remnant of the Parliament left after Pride’s Purge, which its ene- 
mies called in derision the Rump, created a new government in England, 
the Commonwealth, or Republic In form it was simple, being 
composed of the Parliament and a Council of State of 41, m 
which were 3 judges, 3 military ofScers, 5 peers and 30 mem’- 
bers of the Commons The two bodies were practically one under different 
names But it was the Rump which governed until 1653 when a written 
constitution known as the Instrument of Government was substituted by 
which Cromwell was made Lord Protector 
The Rump lost no time in getting into action On February 6, 1649, a 
resolution was passed declaring that the House of Lords was “useless, danger- 
ous and ought to be abohshed ” This was accomplished on , , 

May 19 when An Act declaring and constituting the People Parlmmenfs 
of England to be a Commonwealth and free State was passed 
and proclaimed Nominally the Parliament was the ruler of England, but 
m fact Cromwell was the ruler and governed through the army The govern- 
ment was a mihtary autocracy — or, as would be said today, it was a 
Fascist dictatorship 

The New Model Army was Cronlweirs creation and had come into 
being m the stormy year of 1645 The Royalists m derision dubbed it the 
“New Noddle,” but the Battle of Naseby soon proved its 
prowess and ability It was of Puritan composition, made up ^ 

almost wholly of Independents, 14,000 foot and 7,000 horse, 
actuated by the fiercest fanaticism and held under the most rigorous discipline 
Europe had never seen such an army before The soldiers were well and 
prompdy paid, disorderly conduct, drunkenness or profanity were severely 
punished Prayers were said every day m camp and divine worship held on 
Sundays It was a religious army though not of a uniform behef Cromwell 
recruited his men without distinction of sect The captains were professional 
soldiers appointed by Cromwell, but the rest of the ofiScers were elected by 
the men themselves 

The deadly earnestness and religious temper of the New MoM was 
shown agam after Naseby, in the Army Resolution passed at Windsor 
in 1648^ 
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‘‘After serious seeking His face we have come to a very clear and joint 
resolution that it is our dutv, if ever the Lord bring us back again to peace, 
to call Charles Stuart, that man of blood, to an account for the blood he has 
shed and mischief he has done to his utmost against the Lord’s cause and 
people in this poor nation ” 

There was immediate work for the army, for a rising in favor of Charles 
II took place in Ireland under the Marquis of Ormond Strafford’s former 
notorious policy of “thorough” coercion of the Irish had been 
Massacre of lush treatment compared with what Cromwell now did in Ire- 

land After the capture of Drogheda on September 11, 1649, he wrote to the 
Parliament 

“It hath pleased God to bless our endeavors at Drogheda After battery 
we stormed it The enemy was about 3000 strong in the town We 
refused them quarter, having the day before summoned the town I be- 
heve we put to the sword the whole number of the defendants I do not 
think thirty of the whole number escaped with their lives, those that did 
are in safe custody for Barbadoes (in the West Indies) This hath been 
a marvellous great mercy (*) through the goodness of God ” 

Wexford suffered a similar fate Limerick was subjugated In all, three whole 
counties in Ireland were laid prostrate, the people killed or driven out and 
the territories repopulated with immigrants from England whose descendants 
today constitute the six Protestant counties of Ulster 
Cromwell was “the incarnation of Puritan passion, the instrument of 
English ambition Historians arc still divided between those who approve 
CromtaelPs — cxtenuate his policy in Ireland, and those who 

insh policy condemn it 

“That Cromwell intended to exterminate the Irish is an exploded fable,” 
Goldwin Smith has wntten» “From the moment when the rebellion was 
suppressed he bade the mass of the Irish people dwell in security and 
peace His rule unhappily was that of a Puritan over Papists, of an Anglo- 
Saxon conqueror over conquered Celts , But still it was the best gov- 
ernment that Ireland had ever had ” 

Against this opinion may be set the verdict of Lecky that “The Cromwellian 
settlement is the foundation of that deep and lasting division between the 
proprietary and the tenants which is the chief cause of the political and social 
evils of Ireland.” This was written before Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill and 
the later liberation of Cathohe Ireland in the Irish Free State (1922) 

Ireland was committed m the administration oi four commissioners (1650- 
1654) and afterwards to Henry Cromwell, Oliver’s son, who 
ruled in a conahatory spirit Thousands of Irish entered 
the armies of yanpus European states where they formed 
Irish Brigades. Some managed to get to America The Catholics in Ulster 
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were “transplanted” to Connaught The conquered lands were partitioned 
among the new setders, many of whom were soldiers who were thus paid in 
lieu of money 

Soon after the Irish campaign a royalist outbreak had occurred in Scotland 
where Montrose, who had been a fugitive m France, had landed m the 
spring of 1650, but was betrayed, captured, and executed at 
Edinburgh (May 21) A month later Charles II, the son of scoZXlltatf 
Charles I, landed in Scodand and after taking the oath to 
support the Covenant, was proclaimed king Cromwell was recalled from 
Ireland and sent into Scotland where he badly defeated the Scottish army 
in the Battle of Dunbar (September 3) and captured Edinburgh and Glasgow 
Exactly a year later Cromwell again totally vanquished the Royalists in the 
Battle of Worcester (September 3, 1651), but Charles II eluded his clutches 
and escaped in disguise to France Great numbers of the king*s followers 
were deported to the colonies m America, and 1500 of them were granted to 
the Guinea merchants and sent to perish in the mines The subjugation of 
Scotland was completed by General Monk, of whom we shall see more later 
Scodand, like Ireland, was treated as a conquered country Estates were con- 
fiscated, heavy taxes imposed, forts erected and garrisoned, English judges 
sat in the Scottish courts 

The pacification of Ireland and Scotland was completed m the nick of 
time, for a naval war broke out in 1652 with the Dutch (1652-1654) on ac- 
count of the bitter commercial competition between the two 
nations The Parhament on October 9, 1651, had passed the mtomsover 
Navigation Act which forbade the importation of articles of 
trade except in Enghsh vessels This practically destroyed the Dutch carry- 
ing and colonial trade with England, and was a drastic method of protec- 
tion of home mdustry — in this case ship-building — and promotion of 
employment The English sea captains Blake and Monk (who fought as 
successfully on water as on land) were pitted against the Dutch sea captains 
De Ruyter and Van Tromp The English fleet won four victories at sea, 
the Dutch fleet won one before peace was made 

Meanwhile political tension in the country became more acute*. There was 
a great friction between the army and the Rump A new Parliament seemed 
necessary, but the members of the Rump were determined to 
retain their seats m event of a new House of Commons bang 
elected. Yet the difficulty was deeper than this Cromwdl 
knew well that England as a whole was monarchical and was afraid to nsk 
an elir tion TherefeirB, m order to prearve die Cmnraonwealth government, 
F.ngland must be given another type of monarch Matters came m a crisis in 
August, 165:^ when a bill was introduced to make the new House of Com- 
mons consist of 400 members, whh all present members eligible to retain their 
scats. Months of bickering and remtaistrance followed between the army and 
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the Rump Finally on April 20, 1653, with the aid of the army, Cromwell 
expelled the members and destroyed the Rump To save their faces most 
of the members resigned their collective power as a Parliament into Crom- 
well’s hands, and a bloodless revolution transpired Cromwell appointed a 
Council of State which sent letters to the Independent ministers to confer with 
their congregations and to send up the names of persons competent to sit in 
a new Parliament From these names the Council selected 139 persons to 
form a new Parliament, which, from the circumstance that a fanatical leather- 
seller named Praise-God Barebone was a member thereof, came to be known 
in derision as Barebone’s Parliament But soon the deputies, finding that they 
could accomplish nothing, resigned their power into Cromwell’s hands and 
recommended that he make himself sole ruler 

Cromwell made a gesture of declining the offer, but when the written docu- 
ment signed by a majority of the House was put in his hands, he consented 
Cromwell Instrument of Government proclaimed, accord- 

becomesLord mg to which he was declared Lord Protector (December 16, 
Piotector 1653), to rule with the assistance of a Council of 21 and a 

tnenmal Parliament of 460 members The number of the army was fixed at 
30,000 Between sessions of Parliament, the Protector, and Council might 
issue ordinances having the force of law, but only Parliament could levy taxes 
and grant supplies The latter part of this arrangement did not last long On 
January 22, 1655, the Parliament was abolished and Cromwell ruled as a 
military despot with the aid of the army England was divided into twelve 
mihtary circuits, each under a major-general with a force of soldiery supported 
by a tax of ten per cent on royalist estates It was a state under permanent 
martial law 

The devious way in which political liberty sometimes develops in history 
has admirable illustration here Why was it that the conservative Royalists 
Cromwell no hberal in religion, and even tolerant of Cathohcism> 

promoter cf while the narrowest and most bigoted views of religion were 
liberty ]^y l£liot and Pym, who were striving for larger 

political liberty? The Royahsts, with a few exceptions, were opposed to the 
laws suppressive of the Catholics, which it was the object of the Puritans 
rigorously to enforce One thing is certain Oliver Cromwell made no con- 
tribution to the furtherance of English liberty and limited monarchy The 
Instrument of Government and the Act declaring the people of England to 
be a commonwealth and free state were verbiage m this particular instance 
Neither the Commonwealth nor the Protectorate made any endeavor to 
promote the idea of a parliamentaty executive and the cabinet system of 
government 

P^haps some excuse for Cromwell may be found m the circumstances 
It r^un:e4 wm of iron to govern England m these years Intended risings 
tod plots agafcst tibe Protector^ life werife constant anxieties The Royal- 
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ists were secretly active Various sectarian groups were hostile, as the Presby- 
terians, the Bapusts, and the Le\ellers, a radical political, 
economic, and social group which wanted to “level’* every- 
thing and make a new heaven and a new earth Only the 
pacific Quakers gave no offense The political agitation was stimulated by 
thousands of pamphlets 

Cromwell’s Navigation Act in 1651 founded the merchant marme of Eng- 
land He was also the re-founder of the navy which had decayed under James 
I and Charles I Even his enemies admitted pride in the mari- 
time greatness of England Although Cromwell made many 
speeches an public, advocating an alliance of Protestantism 
against Catholicism, these were meant for home consumption His greatest 
interest was m the protecUon and promotion of English commerce abroad 
This was really his whole foreign policy He offered his alliance to Spam in 
return for freedom of trade m the West Indies and when Spam refused he 
sent Blake to the Caribbean to plunder the Spanish settlements He forced 
Denmark to reopen the Sound between Denmark and Scandinavia He re- 
peatedly sent warships to the Mediterranean to pursue the Barbary pirates 
He acquired Dunkirk from France, which Conde had captured from the 
Spanish in 1658, and thereby got a door for entrance of Enghsh trade into 
the continent, which freed it from the tolls and tariffs imposed in Antwerp 
and Amsterdam 

This was the last event m Cromwell’s life His great admiral, Blake, died 
on August 27, 1658, and a week later the Protector died, while a storm raged 
over England, the superstitious said that it was raised by 
his terifiic struggle with the devil to seize his soul which 
he, hke Faust in the legend, had sold to the devil for earthly power 

The mist of partisanship about Cromwell has been lifted by modern his- 
torical scholarship ^‘Cromwell, though the greatest dissembler living, always 
made his hypocrisy of singular use and benefit to him, and 
never did anything, how ungracious or imprudent soever it 
seemed to be, but what was necessary to the design,” wrote Clarendon, the 
historian of the Great Rebellion “He had some virtues which have caused’the 
memory of some men m all ages to be celebrated, and he will be looked upon 
by posterity as a brave bad man ” Milton wrottj of him 

“Cromwell, our chief of men, who through a cloud 
Not of war only, but distractions rude, 

Guided by faith and matchless fortitude, 

To peace and truth thy giorious way hast ploughed ” 

The possession of religious ideas different from his own was intolerable m 
Cromweirs mind He could never allow freedom of belief to Romanists or 
Scottish Presbyterians or Enghsh High Churchmen, or Quakers. After the 
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taking of Trcdah in Ireland he cynically wrote “I believe all their friars 
were knocked on the head promiscuouslyj save two” — and they were killed 
later in cold blood At Carnck “we took a Popish Priest, who was caused to 
be hanged” The last time a Cathohc was executed m 
England for the offense of being a priest, was by Crom- 
well’s orders He sold numbers of Scottish Presbyterian pris- 
oners as slaves to Venice Royahsts were shipped to the Barbadoes as bond- 
servants to labor on the sugar plantations — a condition little less than slavery 
To Cromwell the Puritan position, as he himself said, was the only real Chris- 
tianity It was this control of religion by the state which made Cromwell’s 
policy so offensive to the Scots ^ It was the seventy of that control of all 
form of rehgious belief except that of the Puritans which gradually brought 
about that revulsion of feehng m almost all quarters which culminated in 
1660 in the restoration of monarchy in the person of Charles 11 

Puritanism was the political term, Presbyterianism the ecclesiastical term, 
to describe the government of England from 1646 to 1660 The establishment 
of Presbytenanism involved the disestabhshment of the Anglican Church, 
the dismissal of its ministers, the seizure of its property The Book of Com- 
mon Prayer was suppressed The cathedrals were in many cases used as 
military storehouses, if not for stables Church bells were melted down for 
cannon. By act of Parliament passed on August 24, 1653, only marriages 
solemnized before a justice of the peace were declared lawful Marriage was 
to be a civil, not a religious institution In consequence of this act, the parish 
registers show a complete blank for seven years in regard to marriage And 
yet two of Cromwell’s daughters “were married according to the form of 
the Book of Common Prayer, and this with the privity of Cromwell, who 
pretended to yield to it m compliance with the importunity and folly of his 
daughters” (Clarendon) The observance of Christmas Day was discouraged, 
and riots ensued in consequence Evelyn has described m his Diary how m 
1657 a whole congregation Was arrested for observing “the superstitious time 
of the Nativity/^ The condition of the dispossessed clergy was always pre- 
carious and full of hardship Until 1655 it was possible m some cases for 
them to obtain employment as schoolmasters and tutors Many went abroad 
Many lived m penury and obscurity The places of the dispossessed clergy 
were filled by men who for the most part had madequate theological train- 
ing Weavers, tinkers, cobblers, saddlers got religion and “took on them the 
mimstry of the Word So liberal an historian as the late John Morley has 
thus descnbed the state of religion and politics m 1653 “In the settlement of 
the nation no progress was xn^de Dangerous reefs still showed at every hand 
on the face of the angry sea The Parliament in 1646 had ordered the estab- 

^ Scottish Presbyterianism was opposed to the connection of Church and state. 

® 5 R ^rdiner*s third voluine 1$ full of examples of the tangled and often ab- 
^ surd eoftditwm of rdigious 
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lishmcnt of the Presbyterian system, but the country was indifferent or hostile 

Presbyterianism had become frankly a name for a party purely political 
Thus the last years of the Protectorate went on towards the inevitable re- 
action One can hardly use stronger words of condemnation of Crom\^ell 
than those of his last and greatest historian, the late Samuel Rawson Gar- 
diner, himself a descendant of the Protector ‘ Having no thought of ren- 
dering account for his actions, the Protector grew more and more careless 
whether they were m accordance with the law, suiting them )ust to his own 
sense of what was just and fitting, and thinking less and less of the impres- 
sion created m the minds of the multitude outside of his own sphere of 
influence”^ Equally significant is Morley’s severe judgment* “Wherever 
force was useless Cromwell failed 

“He attempted those things m which none but a valiant and great man 
could have succeeded Without doubt, no man with more wickedness ever 
attempted anything or brought to pass what he desired more wickedly, 
more m the face and contempt of religion and moral honesty ” 

The following generations, in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
execrated Cromweirs memory Hume, in his History of England (1756), 
heaped libel and ridicule upon him But the nmeteenth cen- changing 
tury pronounced him one of the greatest of the human race et ablations of 
The reason of this change of attitude is not far to find The 
movement for popular democracy generated by French revolutionary ideas, 
after the Napoleonic wars were over, shook England out of her smug ideas 
of aristocracy and privilege The Reform Bill of 1832 profoundly altered the 
texture and the spirit of Parliament CromweU, who had fought kings and 
cavahers, came back to his own and swayed the hearts of the common people 
of the Victorian Era The nmeteenth-centufy historical writer, Thomas 
Carlyle, was the first man responsible for the rehabilitation of Cromwell That 
the form of government which he established did not endure is not a criti- 
cism of him There is ground to think that he himself felt that the Puritan 
Revolution was a passing phase, a salutary interval in English history between 
monarchy before and after it But he had the deep conviction, in which he 
was justified, that future England would be better than it was in the reigns 
of James I and his son The very excesses of the Restoration confirmed his 
judgment The nature of die English government needed to be changed 
The temper of the people required discipline, a rod of iron laid across their 
backs, and Puritanism was that rod Attacked by all parues, Royalists, Pres-* 
bytenans, Repubheans, LeveBers, Cromwell was a “conservative revolutionist” 
who might have governed constitutionally if it had been possible He was a 
partisan *--* what strong man is not brave m adhesion to his ideas ? — and a sin- 

^ Motley, Oliver Cromu^eU, 338-39 
258-259 
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cere and earnest Puritan in religion Cromwell was neither a saint nor a hypo- 
crite Hard, harsh, reserved, one to be feared or admired, he was loved by few 
But after all, the root of the question is the nature of Cromwell’s final 
achievement taken in the “round ” In the eyes of his most recent biographer, 
Mr John Buchan (Lord Tweedsrauir), this answer must be an adverse one 

“The glamour of his triumphs must not blind us to the fact that most of 
them were transient and unsubstantial They rested on no secure founda- 
tion He was attempting to put forth the strength of England at the same 
time by land and sea, a task to which, a hundred years later, France with 
her far greater resources proved unequal His pressing need was a settle- 
ment at home, but with such a settlement foreign adventures were incon- 
sistent, for they involved the maintenance at full strength of that army 
which formed his most difficult constitutional problem They meant, too, 
a crushing burden of taxation, which daily increased the unpopularity of 
his Government Before his death it was plain that this burden was becom- 
ing too heavy for the land to bear, and the efficiency of the fleet and the 
condition of the seamen were deteriorating through sheer lack of money 
Had Oliver lived longer he could not have surmounted these difBculties 

To this indictment may also be added Cromwell’s succession of Parha- 
ments summoned and dissolved, the almost wanton illegality of Pride’s 
Purge, the rule of his major-generals, the trend towards 
Cromwells bankruptcy As a soldier, however, there is no difference of 
opinion among historians Cromwell is the greatest cavalry- 
man in British history and one of its ablest tacticians 

“The only problem regarding his military capacity is a rather artificial mod- 
em one Some students have striven to read into his campaigns strategical 
subdeties founded upon theories which were at any rate not put on paper 
until long after his time We must agree with his two biographers that 
such ideas are far-fetched Cromwell may have been a strategist, but he 
gave small proof that he was, and had not much opportunity to do so 
Until after Naseby he was never in supreme command in a pitched battle, 
and the conduct of the war on the Parliamentary side was singularly barren 
of strategical conceptions — distinctly inferior m this respect to that of the 
Cavaliers The Preston campaign is comparatively simple with a small 
but compact and well-trained force he appears suddenly on the flank of a 
large force, ill-trained, ill-led, strung out over many miles in column of 
rank, and destroys the central body to begin with The rest is easy Before 
Dunbar there was manoeuvring, but there he was out-generalled in 
manoeuvre by Leslie, to atone for which he put into force a bnlhant tactical 
scheme, preceded by a surprise, and made of Dunbar the climax of his mill*- 
tary career Before Worcester he does indeed show himself a strategist There 
seems no doubt that he intended to manoeuvre the Scomsh Army intq 
England, and that was the boldest and most effective strategy conceivable^ 

^ ^ John Buchan, Cromwell (Loldon, 1934) 
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By the time he came up with the Scots the issue \%as a foregone conclusion, 
any reasonably competent commander could have won the Battle of Worces- 
ter Yet we may admire the tacocal skill he showed once again, and, above 
all, the terrific energy he put into his attack He had learnt, in Mr Buchan s 
phrase, the surest way to win campaigns, not battles only Earlier, as if by 
instinct, be was almost unique m his disregard of fortresses when they 
could be disregarded, but it must be added that he was not uniformly suc- 
cessful when he attacked them 

“Most remarkable of all, he came to warfare when he was over forty, with 
no training, httle reading, and no example except of what to avoid He was 
entirely a self-made soldier, with an extraordinary natural talent improved 
by deep reflection and bold innovation He was tar from the only cavalry- 
man in the Civil Wars who could break infantry Goring, with interior 
numbers, utterly smashed the Roundhead right at Marston Moor Rupert 
rarely charged without breaking through, but, though it is a myth that 
Rupert always pursued until he had lost touch with the mam battle, yet 
he never had over his horsemen that iron control which enabled Crom- 
well, after dispersing the cavalry on the enemy’s wing to wheel swiftly 
and hurl himself upon the flank of the infantry He is a lone figure in the 
annals of warfare, }ust as he is unique — almost incredible, in fact — m 
British political history 

Some observations of a general nature may conclude this chapter Neither 
side had a monopoly of either the virtues or the vices of the age There 
were good men and bad, honest men and crooks, hberal men and bigots, 
gentlemen and scoundrels, sober men and true, on each side 
Several of Shakespeare’s plays ridicule Puritamsm, when the movement 
was in Its incipiency m the reign of James I Thomas 
Hobbes’s description of the Puritans is a caricature but can- 
catures are not untruthful — they are distortions and exag- 
gerations of the truth, to be taken with caution but not to be wholly rejected 
This is what he wrote of the Puritans 

“They went abroad preaching in most of the market towns • ^ and so 
formed their countenance and gesture as that no tragedian m the world 
could have acted the part of a right godly man better than they did For 
the matter of their sermons, they did never, or but lightly inveigh against 
the lucrative vices of men of trade or handicraft (but) against two 
sms — carnal lusts and vain swearing • so that the common people 
thereby inclined to beUeve that nothing else was sin ” 

It must be admitted that the Puritan raised his eyes to heaven but that 
did not prevent him from deriving profit from the things of earth 
The theatre was seriously restrained even before the age of Puritanism^ 
Already m the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, unhke conditions on the con- 
^ From review of John, Buchan’s book m Ijmim T^mes Laterary Supplement^ 
October 6, 1934, 
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tinent, there were laws against markets and the transaction of business on 
Sundays, though there was yet no restraint or recreation With the Reforma- 
tion the medieval religious plays were suppressed, and few of them sur- 
vived for Cromwell’s censure The normal secular plays, however, survived 
until 1642 when the public playhouses were closed by act of 
m^e^Aeatre Parliament and did not reopen for eighteen years Groups 
of strolling players wandered into the ^'provinces” acting their 
'‘drolls’* when and where they could Occasional performances were even 
given surreptitiously m London The Restoration stage was a halfway house 
between the Elizabethan stage and that of the eighteenth century 
The Puritans also suppressed bear-baiting and buU-baiting not because 
the sport was brutal but, as Macaulay wittily wrote, “because it pleased the 
spectators” Piety was commercially exploited The very 
taverns changed their old names and adopted Biblical titles 
in order to catch trade The baptismal records in the parish churches reveal 
almost a mama for Biblical proper names All the patriarchs and heroes of 
ancient Israel, all the major and minor prophets were so honored — Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, Hosea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, Micah, 
Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Zechariah, Haggai, Malachi 
English art suffered severely under the Puritan regime The extreme and 
austere Calvinism which the Puritans represented with furious iconoclasm 
destroyed statuary, paintings, and stained glass windows in the 
Destmciton^fafi stnpped the sacristies of jewels, plate, and il- 

luminated manuscripts All theatres were closed as places of ribaldry Even 
before the fall of Charles I the Long Parliament in 1643 appointed “par- 
liamentary visitors for the taking away of all scandalous pictures out of 
churches,** and a county to county crusade of demolition ensued We have 
the diary kept by one of these iconoclasts named William Dowsing Some 
of the entries read 


“Sudbury Peter’s Parish We brake down a Picture of God the Father, 
2 Crucifix’s and Pictures of Christ about an hundred m all, and gave order 
to take down a Cross on the Steeple, and diverse Angels, 20 at least on 
the Roof of the Church Haver We brake down about an hundred 
superstitious Pictures of God and Christ, and diverse others very super- 
stitious; and 200 had been broke down before I came We took away two 
Popish Inscriptions with ora pro nobts and we beat down a great stonemg 
Cross on the top of the Church Clare We brake down 1000 Pictures 
superstitious, I brake down 200, 3 of God the Father and 3 of Christ and 
the Holy Lamb, and 3 of the Holy Ghost hke a Dove with Wings, and the 
12 Apostles were carved in Wood on the top of the Roof which we gave 
order to take down, and 20 cherubims to be taken down, and the Sun and 
Moon In the East Windows, by the King’s Arms, to be taken down ” 

Dowsing goes on at length to reate his achievements in destroying organs, 
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holy water basins, baptismal fonts, pictures, and statuar) Evidently he worked 
hard and enjoyed his job ^ 

The Parliamentarians worked havoc at Hampton Court When, m 1645 
they took possession of the old Tudor palace, the chapel was stripped of its 
ornaments and a man was hired at a half-crown a day to break the beautiful 
stained glass windows Immediately after the king s execution a bill decreeing 
the sale of Hampton Court with all its parks, gardens, and furniture was 
passed and a careful inventory was taken of all its contents in October 1649 
The sale, which began that winter and lasted nearly three years, was one of 
the most gigantic ever held m England The splendid furniture of Wolsey, 
the priceless tapestries which he and Henry VIII had collected, and a thou- 
sand objects of rare value and antiquity were auctioned to the highest bidder 
The magnificent collection of pictures formed by Charles I, including as 
it did the gems of the Mantuan gallery and some of the finest Titians and 
Velasquez m the world, was dispersed Cromwell interfered to save the 
remnant of the choicest treasures As soon as Cromwell w^as made Lord Pro- 
tector he fixed his residence at Hampton Court He was very fond of music 
and had two large organs put up in the great hall Here Milton, the poet who 
was CromweH’s Latin secretary, used to make “the pealing organ blow” 
under “the high-embowed roof ” 

Beards had become fashionable m Tudor times, after having been dis- 
couraged in the later Middle Ages Under Elizabeth and James fantastic 
cuts prevailed, “some like a spade, some like a fork, some 
square, some round, some mowed like stubble, some stark 
bare, some sharp, stiletto fashion, dagger-hke” In the reign of Charles I, 
the T-beard or Spamsh form of beard was fashionable Beards were even 
dyed with various colors Lawyers’ beards were short, “not above three weekes 
growings ” The common man’s beard was cut round, ‘like a half of a Hol- 
land cheese ” During the Civil War many Puritans vowed not to trim their 
beards until the war ended They were ridiculed as “comets tails, and some 
of them were so long that the wearer covered them with cardboard cases at 
night The Puritan ministers were famous for the length of their beards which 
they fancied added venerabihty to their countenances One of them said that 
his beard reminded him that *‘no act of his life should be unworthy of the 
gravity of his appearance ” After the Rcstorauon, beards became out of 
fashion and were seldom seen in the eighteenth century 
Coffee was introduced into England by Portuguese Jews m Cromwells 
time, who raised the ban which had been imposed on the Jews 
since 1292 ® Cromwell wanted dtc Jews back m England to pro- 
mote trade both at home and abroad and to stimulate growth of the towns 


^ ne Journal of Wdlum Domsmg. cd 1786, 2d ed 1818 
others repnated la Arthur Ponsonby, 120-122 


“H Rfeynard Smith, John Evelyn (Oxfeird, 1920), 78-80 
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Higher education suffered severely, but secondary schools were unharmed 
Since OKford and Cambridge universities were strongly conservative and 
therefore of royalist sympathy, the Commonwealth govern- 
anwernttes^ Hient dealt hardly with them Much of their property was 
confiscated and their libraries and halls plundered and pil- 
fered Similarly the precious collections of books m many a rich royalist’s 
manorhouse were rifled The old professors of the umversities v^ere deprived 
of their livings, and ill-educated and even ignorant place-hunters put in 
their chairs The Complaint of Cambridge reveals the degree of degradation 
and desolation to which the universities were reduced Yet the Puritan Era 
produced some great literature, both prose and poetry Most of the former 
^ , kind IS of an “edifying” or moral nature, but it is magnificent 

and sonorous prose Among such writers were John Hales 
(1584-1656), Thomas Fuller (1608-1661), Jeremy Taylor (1613-1667), author 
of Holy Living and Holy Dying, Richard Baxter (1615-1691) author of The 
Saints' Rest, and Joseph Hall (1574-1656) The greatest of them all was Sir 
Thomas Browne (1605-1682) whose “Thoughts on death and immortality” 
in his Hydnotaphta or Urn Burial, in which he advocated cremation, is one 
of the finest monuments of seventeenth century prose in the Enghsh lan- 
guage, at least before Dryden who wrote under the Restoration But these 
writers were not Puritans The only great literary name on the side of the 
Commonwealth is that of John Milton whose fame as a poet outshines his 
fame as a prose-writer Milton’s AreopagtUca, the noblest plea for liberty of 
the press is a great piece of prose literature Milton, who became blind in 
Cromwell’s service, was so little known as a man of letters that he was 
spoken of by Whitelock, one of the Puritan leaders, as "one Mr Milton, 
a blind man who wrote Latin ” 

Some of the scholars of this unhappy epoch wrote works of erudition 
which are still prized, as Ussher’s Annales Vetens et Novi Testamenti, Sir 


Matthew Hale’s Analysis of the Civil Law, Dugdale’s Monas- 
^ * ticon. Fuller’s Church History of Britain, Prynne’s Records of 

the Totoer. Two eminent Works m political theory were Hobbes’s Leviathan, 
which argued that a de facto ruler has the right to exact absolute obedience, 
and Harrington’s Oceana “containing remarkable anUcipations of modern 
reforms m regard to education, the franchise and the ballot, imposing a limit 
on accumulation of land and filling the offices of state by rotation ” Oceana, 
written in 1656, was an appeal to the Protector to reorganize the government 
Fmally we must not forget Izaak Walton’s Compleat Angler (1653), one 
of the best beloved books from the day of its publication until now 



Chapter XLIV 

THE FORMATION OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC (1609-1672) 

In the chapter on the Reformation and the Religious Wars we have seen 
how the seven northern provmces of the Spanish monarchy in the Low 
Countries under the leadership of William of Orange, better 
known as William the Silent, denounced the domination of 
Spain in 1579, and united into a federation called the Union 
of Utrecht This was the origin of the Dutch Republic, or — to designate it 
more parucularly — the Republic of the Umted Netherlands This federa- 
tion was very loose, owing to provincial tradition and separatist feeling It 
has been compared to the Thirteen Colonies during the American Revolu- 
tion under the Articles of Confederation, when, as Benjamin Franklin said 
“If we do not hang together we shall hang separately ’’ The comparison is 
an apt one, for m both cases, if a more perfect union had not been devel- 
oped, political disaster probably would have ensued 
These seven provinces differed in physical features, in history, m economy, 
and to some degree in language Over-Yssel and Groningen were marshy 
and poor, the Duchy of Gelderland was a poor country but 
ruled by a warlike nobihty both poor and proud These 
three northeastern provmces were close to Germany and 
reflected German influence The province of Utrecht was a former diocese 
whose bishop had been a formidable feudal prince m the Middle Ages, the 
bishopric was overthrown by the Refornaation The other three provmces 
of the Union bordered upon the sea Friesland was peopled by a free and hardy 
peasantry used to wind and wave, and intensely democratic in spirit The 
other two provmces, Holland and Zealand, were the most important, their 
preponderance was like that of Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Virgima m our own Thirteen Colonies Both were commercial and in- 
dustrial provinces, dominated by the bourgeois patriciate of Amsterdam, 
Haarlem, Leyden, Delft, Dordrecht, and Middelberg 
Each province had its own local estates, or legislative body Municipal 
organization varied according to the province, ^ 
burgher class was predominant. It was a nch patriciate. The 
capital of the confederation was The Hagi^r- literally The 
Hedge — where the old palace of the counts of Holland was 
situated The chief official of the county of Holland was the Grand Pen- 
sionary who was appointed for five yws by the assembly* Nomi- 

m 
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nally the Pensionary was the chief executive of the province of Holland only, 
but owing to the preponderance of Holland in the confederation he had 
very great influence throughout the whole country But the evolution of the 
dignity and power of the Grand Pensionary was a gradual one When Wil- 
liam the Silent was assassinated in 1584 there was instituted a Council of 
State composed of twelve members two for Gelderland, three for Holland, two 
for Zealand, two for Friesland, one for each of the other provinces Maurice 
of Nassau, Prince of Orange, the son of William the Silent, had two votes 
Actually the Council of State rapidly declined before the rising power of 
the Estates General, which by 1593 became the ruling body of the republic 
The number of depuues in the Estates General was not fixed, but this made 
no difference for each province had only one voice in the deliberations, that 
IS to say, the deputies of each province voted en bloc The Estates General 
directed foreign affairs and regulated matters common to the Umon, but 
were careful not to trespass upon the “states rights” of the several provinces 
A comparison with the government of the United States before 1861 is perti- 
nent at this point 

The chief executive of the united Dutch Republic was the Prince of Orange, 
who combined the authority of commander-in-chief of the army and fleet 
and the presidency of the state under the titles Captain and 
Admiral General Stadtholder, both of which functions be- 
came hereditary in the House of Orange Although only 
seventeen years of age when his father was assassinated, Maurice of Nassau 
was at once named Stadtholder on the motion of John of Olden Barneveldt, 
then Grand Pensionary of Holland 

Maurice of Nassau wrought the liberation of the Netherlands from Spain 
He was one of the great commanders, from whom Gustavus Adolphus and 


Mamtce of 
Nassau 


Cromwell learned the art of war He was also a great civil 
engineer whose dikes and canals and causeways and siege 
operations utterly discomfited the Spanish troops In his first 


offensive campaign in 1591 he captured Zutphen, Deventer, Nimwegen, in 
1594 he took Groningen, m 1598, Turnhout It was a gruelling conflict and 
m spite of his gemus the United Netherlands might have succumbed to 
Spain if It had not been for the intervenuon of Queen Elizabeth of Eng- 


land and Henry IV of France 

It was a cruel disappointment to the Dutch that Henry IV did not insist 
that Dutch independence be recognized by Spam m the Treaty of Vervins 
in 1598 But Henry IV, with the immense burden of domestic 
problems Within France^ was unwilling to dnve Spam to 
exasperation I^t the yoimg Prmce of Orange fought in- 
trepidly against an adversary almost as able as he* This was the Archduke 
A&ert, of Phikp II In IdOO Maurice captured Nieuport and 

Qmmk but die archduke recovered the latter a three years’ siege and the 
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loss of 80,000 men (August 1604), but m compensation Maurice seized Bois- 
le-Duc, Grave, and Sluys Both sides were exhausted Trade was ruined, the 
countryside devastated The Dutch Beet held the sea and intercepted the 
supply ships sent from Spain, The Spanish government dared not ship gold 
and silver bullion to the archduke and the soldiery rebelled for lack of pay 
Peace was a mere matter of time Henry IV intervened be- 
tween the belligerents and in 1609 a truce to last for twelve 
years was signed In reality it was the recognition of Dutch independence in all 
save the theory of international law 

With the coming of peace the United Netherlands rapidly recovered and 
Its prosperity soon astonished Europe 

We must now consider the internal politics of the Dutch Republic The 
period from 1609 to 1650 was one of bitter party conflict 
During the long war with Spam this party antagonism had 
been latent, for the pressing interest was liberty and indepen- 
dence But when these were secured the ancient factional hostility flared up 
It was a struggle over the consdtution 

Again it will be well for the teacher and the student to perceive a parallel 
to this condmon in the party strife m the Umted States between the Federahst 
and Republican parues after 1789 led respectively by Alex- 
ander Hamilton and Thomas Jefferson For hke that rivalry, 
the issue in the Dutch Repubhc was one of political theory 
and administrative practice The first ar&cle of the Umon of Utrecht m 1579 
had declared that 


“the (aforesaid seven) provmces shall unite, bind, and confederate one with 
the other, as they umte, bind, and confederate with these, and stand for- 
ever by the others in all ways and manners as if they were one Province 
alone, without the same being able at any tune to separate, allow to sepa- 
rate, or recede by It being well understood dhat any question which 
any of the aforesaid provmces - belongmg to this Union has with other 
provinces concernmg their particular and special privileges, hberucs, 
exemptions, laws, statutes, laudable and anaent customs, usages and other 
rights, shall be decided by ordinary jusuce 

Here was the question identical with that which vexed the Umted States 
from the formation of the Constitution to the Civil War (1861--1865) Was 
the Umted Netherlands a real umon, or only a confederation ? Was the Dutch 
constitution an organic instrument, or a ccwnpact? The issue between the 
doctrme of state-nghts and national sovereignty is manifitst The Dutch 
Repubhc had no supreme court hke ours; and unhke the United States, 
which fought a four years’ war to preserve tihe union from secession of the 
Southern states, the Dutch solved the probhan of giving simultaneous and 
just expression to cenfial and provmoal without a avd war 
This party cleavage was exa<wrlatcd by other differences. The Orange 
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party, sustained by the army, warlike so far as European affairs were con- 
cerned, was monarchical in spirit, orthodox Calvinist, intolerant in religion, 
and wanted to establish a state church The opposition party, which may be 
called the Republican party, was composed of the wealthy bourgeoisie, mer 
chants, and the professional class, they wished for peace for the sake of trade, 
were tolerant in religious policy, for there were still many Catholics in the 
Netherlands, were opposed to the establishment of a state church, and jealous 
of the rights and liberties of the provinces and the towns The leader of this 
party was the Grand Pensionary, John of Olden Barnevelt The struggle 
lasted under the successive stadtholderates of Maurice of Nassau (1609- 
1625), his half-brother, Frederick Henry (1625-1647), and his son, William II 
(1647-1650) 

The rivalry of the two parties broke into a flame of enmity over the dif- 
ference in religious policy — an issue to which every other antagonism soon 
became attached on one side or the other This was the quar- 
Migioiis conflict Gomarists and the Arminians Calvin had 

asserted eternal predestination as a dogma But Arminius, professor of 
theology at Leyden, contended that predestination was conditional, which 
his colleague, Gomarus, hotly denied The Republicans aligned themselves 
With the Armmians, the Orangists with the Gomarists, and a flood of pam- 
phlets inundated the country the over-current of which was theological, the 
under-current political in nature The province of Holland, and especially 
the city of Amsterdam was strongly Armmian, and under Barnevelt took 
up arms But the six other provinces were politically Orangist and religiously 
Gomanst Before civil war could break out, the rebellion was suppressed, 
Barnevelt put to death, Armmianism condemned, and a state church estab- 
lished (1619) When Maurice died m 1625 he was a king in all save the title 
His half-brother and successor, Frederick Henry (1625-1647), was the 
son of William the Silent and his second wife, Louise de Coligny, daughter 
of the great admiral who lost his life in the Massacre of St 
Bartholomew From his French mother he inherited grace 
and charm, which his brother had lacked He was easy- 
going though not weak No one was opposed to him He pleased every one 
and antagonized none so that the twenty-three years of his rule did much for 


the popularity and permanence of the House of Orange His achievement 
Was the establishment of the Dutch navy which in after years (1665) not 
only defied but defeated the fleets of England m a war over commercial 
rivalry It is significant of the abiding fighting spirit of the Dutch that they 
opposed to the last the Treaty of Westphalia m 1648 
Under William II (1647--1650) the old party antagonism broke out again 
But the situation was now different The stadtholder was an 
^dvoca^ of ab^^Qltlte power, and a man of energy, His ambi- 
to h^txm a pt4n<^ was further stimulated through his marriage with 
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Hennetta-Marie Stuart, a daughter o£ Charles I of England The people 
now accused Wilham of striving to be king The burgher Republicans stren- 
uously opposed his policy and William II, having the army with him, on 
July 30, 1650 caused the simultaneous and sudden arrest of all the prominent 
members of the party, among them Jacob De Witt, burgomaster of Dor- 
drecht The logical chmax of this stroke would ha\e been the erection of 
monarchy in the United Netherlands if it had not been that on November 6, 
1650, William II suddenly died of smallpox His only son, William III, was 
born SIX days after his father’s death The Orange party was without a 
leader The party of the Estates for the time-being at least was triumphant 

This meant, in fact, the preponderance of Holland over all the other prov- 
inces, the political leader in which was John De Witt, the Grand Pensionary, 
who was the actual ruler of the Netherlands for the next 
twenty-two years (1650-1672) Three periods may be dis- 
tinguished For the first ten years his predominance was 
uncontested The restoration of the Stuart dynasty in England m 1660 gave 
encouragement to the Orange party, although between 1660-1668 De Witt’s 
ascendancy continued Between 1668-1672 the power of the Grand Pension- 
ary declined, finally culmmadng m his murder and the triumph of the House 
of Orange in the person of William III John De Witt was the youngest of 
the four sons of that John De Witt who had been the leader of the Repub- 
lican party in the Ume of Frederick Henry and Wilham II His brother 
Cornelius, who was two years older, was closely associated with him m all 
the politics of the time, and fell with him at the end Their grandfather 
Cornelius De Witt had been an intimate friend of Wilham the Silent The 
young John De Witt was a graduate of Leyden University and highly edu- 
cated In addition to a thorough grounding in Greek and Latin, he spoke 
and wrote French and English fluently, and knew the literature of both 
countries He was a man of talent and charm, his portrait, of which there 
are several, reveals a strong and swarthy countenance with dark and bril- 
liant eyes There may have been a strain of Spanish or Portuguese in the 
De Witt family 

At the moment when John De Witt became the virtual ruler of the United 
Netherlands the political situation was a tense one On January 30, 1649 
Charles I had been executed and England declared *‘a com- . , „ . 
monwealth and free state’' under Oliver Cromwell the Pro- 
tector But the government of the Netherlands covertly favored Charles II, 
who was supported by the Saitch The real reason for the ensuing war, how- 
ever, was Dutch resentment against die English Navigation Act (October 9, 
1651) which forbade the importation of goods into England except in English 
vessels, and was primarily aimed against the Dutch carrying trade In the 
smnmer of 1652 a naval war broke out between Holland and England in 
which the honors of war were dnnded the Dutch admirals De 
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Ruyter and Tromp and the English admiral Blake But victory in the end 
was with the superior naval power of England De Witt’s clever effort with 
Denmark’s aid to close the Baltic to English shipping was cancelled by an 
Anglo-Swedish alliance Moreover the Hanseatic ernes were interested in ruin- 
ing Dutch trade and navigation m the Baltic Finally France which since 
Henry IV’s time had been friendly to the Netherlands, changed its traditional 
policy under Cardinal Mazarin, who wanted to unite France and England 
in a war against Spam, and therefore would give no aid to the Dutch 

This external combination reacted adversely upon internal conditions in 
the Netherlands Prices rose and hard times prevailed There was great popu- 
lar discontent The name of John De Witt was execrated and 
Du^tdefeat public opinion looked towards the House of Orange for 
relief But the Estates General stood firmly behind the Grand 
Pensionary Peace was finally made on April 5, 1654 The Dutch government 
pledged itself not to give shelter or assistance to the English Royalists, to pay 
an indemnity of £270,000 to the East India Company, whose trade relations 
With the Dutch had been regulated by treaty in 1619, to compensate the 
Baltic merchants for their losses and to concede *^the honor of the English 
flag” in the North Sea and the Channel The Dutch had lost above 1100 
vessels in the course of this short war Humiliating as the conditions were 
to the Dutch, De Witt was compelled to accept them, for otherwise a revo- 
lution probably would have broken out John De Witt at least preserved 
his office and remained in power 

What saved John De Witt from overthrow at this time by the Orangist 
party was the ineradicable sectionalism which pervaded the country William 
III was a boy of fourteen, but his uncle William Frederick 
o£ Nassau was stadtholder of Groningen and Friesland, Gel- 
derland and Yssel were strongly Orangist and the domains of 
the House of Orange in Zealand were so numerous that they almost en- 
grossed the province. But the province of Holland and the burgher class 
in almost every city were staunchly Republican Skilfully utilizing this sec- 
tional and class antagonism, and by means of adroit concessions, John De 
Witt deviously steered his way through rocks and shoals to political mastery 
once more 

The restoration of commerce and rehabilitation of the finances were the 
primary problems of the government It arbitrarily lowered the interest of 
140 millions on the public debt from five percent to four 
percent, reduced pensions; abolished all exemptions from 
taxation and suppressed many offices The problem of for- 
eign affairs was more difficult Open rupture with France impended Mazarin 
was offended over the peace made by the Dutch with England, for since he 
had faffed to lure Cromwell into an sihance with France for war upon Spam, 
ha waa eag^r see England continue to' be embroiled with the Dutch Ac- 
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cordingly m April, 1657, he confiscated all Dutch merchandise and all Dutch 
shipping in French ports on pretext that the Dutch admiral De Ruyter had 
seized two French vessels m the late war The Estates General energetically 
protested against this violent act, but Mazarm demanded a “favored nation” 
commercial treaty for France, which the Dutch were unwilling to make 
In the nick of time the death of Cromwell on September 3, 1658, which threw 
England into political turmoil, came to the relief of the United Netherlands 
Liberated from English tyranny on the seas, the Dutch in- 
vaded the Far East in defiance of the threats of the East 
India Company, expelled the Portuguese from Ceylon and 
the Celebes Islands, nominally m revenge for Dutch commercial losses suf- 
fered in Brazil, and laid the foundations anew of the Dutch East India 
Company and the Netherlands* colonial empire in the East Indies Further- 
more, by making an alliance with Frederick William, the Great Elector of 
Brandenburg, against Sweden and by lending naval assistance and money 
to httle Denmark, which Sweden planned to crush, John De Witt preserved 
Dutch shipping and commerce m the Baltic By 1660 the Dutch were again 
prosperous and politically a power to be reckoned with 
Between 1660 and 16ffl John De Witt was at the height of his power 
Nevertheless the opposition to him grew The restoration of Charles II in 
England gave heart to the Orangist party m Holland Zea- 
land and Holland demanded that the stadtholdcrate be re- Qrange^lJny 
stored in the person of William and the previous act of ex- 
clusion which had barred him from that office was rescinded, with the 
proviso that he was not to be considered eligible for -it, however, until his 
eighteenth year Four years later, when he had reached that age, Dc Witt was 
too well entrenched in power to be ousted, and William, in order to avoid 


conflict, feigned a republicanism which was not sincere 
De Witt’s foreign policy at the same time was a conciliatory one The Treaty 
of Westminster (1654) with England had annoyed Mazarm, who had 
effected an alliance with Cromwell, and retaliated by impos- 
ing a tonnage tax on all Dutch shippmg, which entered 
French ports The government of Louis XIV at this time 
was engaged m weaving a net of French alliances around Spam and both 
England and Holland were necessary parts m this web On April 27, 1662, 
a Franco-Dutch albance was signed by the terms of which the Netherlands 
were to furnish 6,000 men and France 12,000, and the French tax on Dutch 
shippmg was greatly reduced* This compact naturally implied a treaty with 
England which was made on September 4 folfowmg Nominally this alli- 
ance was a defensive one against Spam* But the exprei^ion was sheer pre- 
tence Spam at this time was too decrepit to have been able to make any 
offensive move Behind Ae word ^"defensive** lurked Ae secret intention 


Prance and Ac DutA Republic to pamuon Ae Spanish Netherlands 
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between them, while England was to get her reward in the Caribbean at the 
expense of Spam Portugal, too, was drawn into this network For Charles 
II had married Catherine of Braganza, princess of Portugal, and part of 
the price which De Witt had to pay for retaining English friendship was to 
restore Brazil to the Portuguese crown 

But this concihatory policy of De Witt failed, owing to English colonial 
ambition The Dutch and English trading companies on the coast of 
Africa^ entered into hostilities which speedily drew the 

iolonidh^mhues ^^^di^-countTies into the fray As England had preyed upon 
the Spanish colonies in the reign of Ehzabeth, so she now 
preyed upon the Dutch colonies In 1664, without a declaration of war, Sir 
Robert Holmes, dispatched by the African Company, captured several Dutch 
settlements on the coast of Africa, and then crossed the Atlantic and reduced 
New Amsterdam (now New York), and great numbers of Dutch vessels were 
taken in the North Sea and the Channel Finally on February 22, 1665, Eng- 
land formally declared war against the Netherlands, and on January 16, 1666, 
Louis XIV joined the Dutch against England Fierce sea-fighting fills the 
annals during the year 1666-1667 After the ravages of the plague in London, 
of which 100,000 persons died in 1665, and the great fire in the next year 
(September 2-6) which almost destroyed the city, England made overtures 
for peace, which were concluded on July 21, 1667, at Breda The terms 
provided that England retain the New Netherlands, i e , the Dutch territory 
in North America frojfti the Connecticut to the Delaware Rivers, including 
New Amsterdam and the valley of the Hudson as far as Albany, and New 
Jersey, which was organized as the colony of Nova Caesarea — from which 
‘*New Jersey” is derived The name of New Amsterdam was changed to 
New York in honor of Charles IFs brother James, Duke of York, afterwards 
King James II France received Acadia and the Dutch got Surinam 

At dns moment John Dc Witt was at the height of his power It is true that 
the Dutch had lost their colony in North America but they had gained 
^ , Sunnam and retained their colony in Africa, moreover, an 

position and equilibnum between the Orangists and the Repubbeans had 

prosperity established at home, and the Dutch fleet had been 

victorious generally in the North Sea and the Channel The United Prov- 
inces seemed to hold the balance of power m western Europe, while their 
economic prosperity was enormous In the history of Dutch art this was 
the period of the great painters Ruysdael, Teniers, Gerard, and Dow, while 
across tEe line, m the Spanish Netherlands the great artists Rubens and 
Paul Potter had fliourishcd m the same time 

But the years 1668-1672 were a deceitful calm like that before a great storm 

^ The guinea was first' coiiied in England at this time, the gold being brought 
from the Guinea coast by the African Company^ of which Prince Rupert was the 
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LOUIS XIV AND THE ASCENDANCY OF FRANCE (1660-1685) 

The domestic policy and history of a country may usually be clearly 
distinguished from its foreign policy, although this is not to D^gi^ncuonbe 
be understpod as saying that the two can be wholly separated tween dumesnc 
But for the sake of clarity it is necessary to regard the history polt^y 

of France, England, and the United Netherlands after 1668 as a single 
chapter in the history of international relations 
The year 1660 was a turning point in European history In that year Louis 
XIV had personally assumed the reins of government, and the reign of the 
Grand Monaraue In the same year the Puritan domina- 

1 ^ ^ 11 1 1 1111 T- 1 11. r The year looo 

tion, which Cromwell had established m England after the 

execution of Charles I in 1649, collapsed Charles II was recalled and the 

Restoration took place in England 

Louis XIV had a sound though not brilhant nund, he was good-natured, 
firm m his resolutions, and neither cruel nor mean It 
must always be remembered that m his time the wilarge- 
ment of a state by conquest was regarded as the chief mode 
of advanang its progress, and war was thought to be the proper business 
of kings 

Diplomacy and war in this period were above all a matter of money to pay 
soldiers and to bribe the mini|ters of foreign states Richehcu, Mazann, and 
Lotus XrV reduced both practices to a method Every 
European sovereign had his ambassador at the principal aadmtluary 
foreign courts The envoys were kept instructed by dis- 
patches, the most important passages in which were ciphered For the first 
time armies began to be uniformed and to have a regular armament, the 
more portable musket with wluch the Duke of Alva had first armed his 
troops in 1572 had supplanted the heavy and cumbersome arquebus or old 
fashioned blunderbuss, the bayonet, essentially a sword-blade fixed to a gun 
barrel, had taken the place of the pike, so that the srddier had two weapons 
m one. The art of fortification had greatly advanced; the French mar^ 
Vauban was the greatest military engineer of the seventeenth century As 
Loms XTV had the services of the meet brilliant commanders 
of the age— Turenne, Cond4 Luxembtairg, Gatmat, Veaddme, Boufflers, 
against one or another of whqm we pitted William of Orange, Prince 
Eugene of Savoy, and the EKike of Marlboiou^ 
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Among the circumstances which favored the growth of French ascendancy 
m the reign of Louis XIV, three are of especial importance (1) The attitude 
^ , of the restored Stuart kings of England, and their conflict 

favoring French With Parliament, (2) the hostility or the republican Amster- 
Ascendancy dammers” in Holland against the restored House of Orange, 
(3) the disumon in Germany due to the desire of the princes to preserve their 
“liberties,” and of the Protestants to defend their religion against the central- 
izing and persecuting policy of the Habsburg emperors The favorable 
circumstances for France were largely lost in the decade between 1680-1690, 
owing to the conduct of Louis XIV himself His persecution of the Huguenots 
antagonized the Protestants m England, Holland, and Germany His aggres- 
sive policy in Germany forced the princes, headed by the Great Elector, 
in 1684, to abandon the French alliance and to support the emperor Further- 
more, his economic measures exasperated the Dutch mercantile classes 
Finally the English Revolution of 1688, which owed its easy victory to French 
blunders, drove the male line of the Stuarts from the English throne and 
transferred it to William III, the most implacable enemy of Louis XIV and 
champion of a European coalition against France 
The beginning of the personal reign of Louis XIV m 1660 precipitated the 
first war of the new era, known as the War of Devolution (1667--1668) which 
arose over the question of the reversion of the Spanish Nether- 
^evoliuon lands when Philip IV of Spain should die, as he did in 1665 
It will4)e remembered that by the terms of the Peace of the 
Pyrenees (1659) the Infanta Maria Theresa, eldest daughter of the Spanish 
king, had married Louis XIV, but had expressly renounced her claims upon 
any Spamsh inheritance for herself and her heirs in consideration of the 
payment of a dowry of 500,000 crowns by Spain Unfortunately for the peace 
of Europe poverty-stricken Spam had not ^paid the dowry Louis XIV 
negotiated with the Spanish government for some yeais and offered his 
alliance against Portugal and England on condition that his wife’s renuncia- 
tion was revoked and that Spain would cede the Free County of Burgundy 
(Franche Comte), the Duchy of Luxembourg, the County of Hainaut and 
die Cambr6sis — all of which pertained to the Spanish Netherlands — to 
France When refused, Louis XIV prepared to take by force what he could 
not get by diplomacy Philip IV turned to the House of Austria, the other 
branch of the Habsburgs, for aid and m 1663 he married his younger daughter 
Margaret to the Emperor Leopold 

The French king’s claim was a piece of effrontery For the law of devolu- 
tion, which he pleaded, was a principle m Flemish pnvate law whereby m the 
event of the dissolution of a marriage by death, the survivor 
mufiract oiily <rf the property, the ownership 
b«&ig "WSted in the children, from which it followed that 
daughters of a' first marnage a^rlted hefore sons of a second mamage. 
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The renunciation of her heritage which the French queen had made, Louis 
XIV claimed was invalid because the promised dowry had not been paid 

Europe had not yet discovered the new power of France, but was soon to 
do so For in anticipation of his invasion of the Spanish Netherlands Louis 
XIV had made treaties with France’s old allies, Holland, French invasion 
Sweden, and England, whose newly restored King Charles II of Spanish 
secretly sold Dunkirk and Mardyck, Cromwcirs late con- 
quests, to France The conflict which broke out at this same time between 
England and Holland benefited Louis XIV who united his forces with those 
of the Dutch Republic At the same time the emperor was unable to help 
Spam because the Turks had invaded Hungary and advanced as far as die 
Raab River In 1667 Turenne conquered a part of Flanders and Hainaut 
But the Dutch and the English soon took alarm over the rapid progress of 
the French arms and through the exertions of John De Witt and Sir William 
Temple, with Sweden formed the Triple Alliance (January 
23, 1668) which induced Louis XIV, after Conde had over-run 
Tranche Comte without resistance, to sign the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle (May 
2, 1668) according to the terms of which France restored Franchc cimte 
to Spam— after dismantling the fortresses — but retained twelve fortified 
towns along the border of the Spanish Netherlands, the most important 
of which were Lille, Tournay, and Oudenarde 

The Triple Alliance inaugurated a new system of alliances. Before this 
time the European coalitions had been formed against Spam and Austria. 
For the next fifty years they were to be formed against France 
Louis XIV's wrath was soon to descend upon Holland which 
he regarded as the soul of the coalition agamst him But 
before declaring war, the French king practiced his successful diplomacy 
upon Charles II m order to break the Triple Alhance Charles II needed 
French money m order to make him independent of Parliamentary grants. 
In an intrigue of this sort Charles II could not trust any one of his ministers, 
crooked as some of them were Madame, the famous princess Hennette of 
England, Charles IPs sister, and sister-in-law of Louis XIV, adroitly negotiated 
the secret Treaty of Dover (June 1, 1670) by which Charles II became a 
French pensioner bound to assist the French king m his designs against the 
Dutch with his army and his fleet, m return for which he looked to French 
support in establishing arbitrary goveamment after the Stuart model of 
kingship Thus to England die issue was one between constitutioiml and 
absolute monarchy 

In Germany at the same time French diplomacy formed a coalition of 
the archbishqi of Cologne, the hidwip ol Munster, the french codtuon 
duke of Bavana and the eketor palatine against HoUandL 
As for Sweden, French gold bribed her away bom the Triple Alliance. 

. The result was that by WJZ the Bubk RcpuWbe was pohticahy elated 
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and seemingly to become the victim of French aggression In this critical 
situauon John De Witt lost his old popularity, while that 
^3^onHoUand William o£ Orange, now a grown man possessed of 
political astuteness, rose On February 24, 1672, as the war- 
cloud grew darker, Wilham was made Captain and Admiral General of 
the Republic 

Three weeks later (March 17), England formally declared war upon 
Holland The French declaration was not issued until April 6 Louis XIV 
was cleverly concealing his designs and his responsibility behind his puppet 
Charles IFs English perfidy 

In France an army of 120,000 in three divisions under command of Turenne, 
Cond4 and Louis XIV in person, advanced with unprecedented swiftness 
^ , down the riffht bank of the lower Rhine, which was crossed 

Fiencktnctouous i „ ® i i tm 

tniastonof by a brilliant manoeuvre at the point where the Rhine 

Holland divides into two branches — the Vaal and the Lech (June 

12, 1672) Wilham of Orange could not cope with such a host and retired 
upon Utrecht The invaders poured over the provinces of Guelders, Utrecht, 
and Over-Yssel, compelling capitulation of every town On June 25 they 
entered Utrecht In desperation William cut the dikes on August 4, and three 
whole provinces were put under water It was the old tactics of Maurice of 
Nassau against the Spaniards When the Duke of Buckingham, whom 
Charles II had sent to Holland to act in the French cause — though William 
was unaware of the secret alliance between Charles II and Louis XIV, he 
might have suspected it — said to him “Do you not see that your country 
IS lost?”, the intrepid Stadtholdcr replied “There is one sure means of not 
seeing it perish and that is to die on the last dike ” Amsterdam was in a 
pamcj and some rich merchants conceived the idea of trying to bribe Conde 
with two millions of florins Meanwhile John De Witt had worked furiously 
mght and day to fortify Amsterdam, at the same time an English fleet had 
defeated the Admiral De Ruyter and driven it into harbor (May 30) The 
frightened Estates General offered to yield to Louis XIV the Dutch cities on 
the Rhine, in Brabant and Dutch Flanders and Maestneht, together with the 
sum of ten milhon florins Fortunately for the Dutch, Louis XIV was so 
swollen with pride over his swift and easy victories that he committed the 
stupidity of rejecting the offer He demanded Nimwegcn, part of Guelders, 
an indemnity of twenty millions, and freedom of the Catholic religion in the 
Netherlands as the price of peace , 

A popular revolution broke out m Holland On July 8 William of Orange 
was declared Stadtholder In order to escape drowning, Louis XIV withdrew 
his whole army, Dutch liberty once more was saved from 
foreign and Cathohe oppression John and Cornchus De Witt 
wh4i had been thrawnkinto pnson when fear and feeling was 
m |(^,he%h4 mtefdered by % fmK Grotius, the great iDutch^ 
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scholar, author of the pioneer work on international hw , had been a friend 
of the De Witts and was also thrown into prison, he made his escape bv 
concealing himself in a chest of books, and found refuge in France 

Henceforth William of Orange was ruler of the Dutch Republic and the 
master-spirit of opposition to Louis XIV His whole career was dominated 
by exterior circumstances The important acts of his life and 
his policy depended upon what Louis XIV and Charles II 
and James II did The Stuart dynasty in England had yet 
sixteen years of reign In 1688 the great revolution took place by w^hich the 
Stuart house was overthrown and William of Orange became William III 
of England William of Orange shortly was in correspondence with half the 
rulers of Europe in the endeavor to build up an alliance against France The 
Emperor Leopold by now regretted his hasty treaty with France in 1668 for 
partition of the Spanish Netherlands, the Great Elector of Brandenburg, the 
Dukes of Brunswick and Hesse, the Kings of Denmark and of Spam were 
all uneasy over Louis XIV’s designs The result was the formation of the 
Grand Alliance in August, 1673 

Louis XIV, foiled of his prey in Holland, had determined to mdemmfy 
himself for his losses there by falhng upon the Spanish possessions in Central 
Europe In person he conquered Tranche Comte, while 
Turenne made a brilliant campaign on the Rhine where he 
was pitted against the imperial general Montecucuh and the 
Great Elector of Brandenburg The latter, however, was recalled on account 
of an invasion of his territory by the Sw^cdes, who had refused to join the 
Grand Alliance and preferred to take French gold instead The decisive 
Battle of Fehrbellin (June 18, 1675) destroyed the last remnant of Swedish 
continental ambition which she had cherished ever since the time of Gustavus 
Adolphus and strengthened the Great Elector as an antagonist of Louis XIV 
second only to William of Orange m importance Meanwhile the allies 
projected a triple invasion of France in the south by Spam, which planned 
to recover Roussillon, from the north, William of Orange with 80,000 Dutch 
and Spamsh troops advanced up the Somme and compelled the French 
Marshal Luxembourg to make a masterly retreat, on the cast, a German and 
imperial force struck at France through Alsace The peril of France was real 
Worse still for France, however, was the polmcal change which took place 
m England, Public opinion, though it had no positive evidence of Charles IFs 
conmvance with Louis XIV, grew suspicious and pressed urgently for overt 
English co-operation with the Dutch Charles II yielded, for if he had not 
done so he might have been overthrown Further, in order to cement the 
Anglo-Dutch alliance on November 15, 1677, Charles ITs niece Mary, the 
eldest daughter of hxs brother James, Duke of York, was given in marriage 
to WiUiam of Orange, who already m 1674 had been declared hereditary 
Stadtholder of the United Nethertod^, which imeant that he, too, was a 
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king in fact, and worthy of marrying a royal princess The historical results 
of this event reached a climax m 1688 when the English Parliament expelled 
the Stuart dynasty and called William and Mary to the throne of England 
Fortunately for Louis XIV, the coalition which had been formed against 
him was a rope of sand and its grand designs for a triple invasion of France 
collapsed, so that after the conquest of Franche Comte he 
turned his arms against Spam m the Netherlands and took ^ZadfsBdgmm 
Ghent and Ypres after a siege, in March, 1678 If he had 
followed with the capture of Antwerp and Ostend, the French domination 
in the Low Countries would have been as formidable to the rest of Europe 
as Spain had been in the sixteenth century 
By this time, however, Louis XIV had other and more immediate interests 
to look after, and needed peace for their execution A congress of pleni- 
potentiaries had been sitting for three years at Nimwegen, 
in Holland, vainly trying to strike an agreement between 
the belligerents In 1678-1679 peace was made m a series 
of separate treaties inclusively called the Treaty of Nimwegen, by the terms 
of winch Holland received back all the territory which France had conquered 
The emperor ceded to France Freiburg in Baden, which gave France a 
stronghold across the upper Rhine m return for which France withdrew its 
garrison from Philippsburg on the middle Rhine, which it had seized during 
the operations of war Spam suffered the most, for she was m no condition 
to prolong the war and her late allies were unwilling to fight m her behalf 
when their contentions were satisfied Accordingly Spam was compelled to 
cede to France the Free County of Burgundy on the northeast together with 
ten fortified places in the Spanish Netherlands along the French border of 
which Valenciennes, Cambrai, St Omer and Ypres were the most important, 
m return for which Louis XIV withdrew his troops from other places m 
Belgium occupied by them Frederick William, the Great Elector of Branden- 
burg, suffered, however, m the settlement None of the allies would support 
him, in consequence of which Brandenburg had to re-cede to Sweden the 
province of Pomerama, which the Elector had over-run after the victory at 
Fehrbellin All that he got was the promised reversion of the little principality 
of East Friesland which actually did not become Prussian unul 1744 In his 
intense anger and injured pride Frederick W^illiam is said to have dramatically 
exclaimed, quoting the Roman poet Vergil “The future shall see an avenger 
arise from my bones’’ — a prophecy which became true m the Franco-Prussian 
War of 1870-1871 when Prussia stnpped France of Alsace and Lorraine 
Between the Treaty of Nimwegen m 1678-1679 and the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes in 1685, Loms XIV was at the height of his power and the 
shadow of France fell across Europe Accordingly at this point we must 
turn from the history of France’s foreign and military policy to a considera- 
tion of the internal histoty of France m the first period of the reign of the 
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Grand Monarque^ who proudly styled himself Le rot soleil or the Sun King 
Louis XIV was at once king and premier For fifty-four years no European 
ruler worked harder or kept longer at his desk than Louis XIV His reign 
marks the climax in majesty and power of the French 
^Ta^plaiance ^o^^^chy In theory it was absolute In his person and 
inheritance and ancient tradition, Louis XIV incarnated the 
type of absolute monarch The maxim attributed to Louis XIV “I am the 
State” (UStat c‘est mot) was true in practice, if not in law The royal authority, 
he held, was not of human but of ivine origin God established kings, and 
kings were His lieutenants “The will of God is that every subject shall obey 
without question,” said Louis The only limitation upon the king was his own 
discretion and his fear of God In person, Louis XIV was of medium height, 
graceful carriage, handsome countenance, gracious manners when pleased, 
menacing when offended, dignified always, and on state occasions of majestic 
appearance Louis XIV never moved except to measure, and lived and died 
according to enqueue, he was a magnificent poseur, this actually little man 
with a pock-marked face, a great periwig and red heels to his shoes to make 
him look taller With illusion of grandeur, he possessed a keen sense of duty, 
but his assiduous application was often squandered on petty details In this 
he was like the Spanish Habsburgs, from whom he was descended through 
his mother He was unable to delegate responsibility and was jealous of his 
ministers, from whom he would not take advice and whom he treated like 
glorified bureaux clerks 

The most important administrative office was that of comptroller-general or 
minister of the treasury and finance, next to whom was the secretary of war, 
as one might expect in view of the great series of wars which 
Bts mtmsirauon waged in the reign of Louis XIV There was no 

minister of foreign affairs, for the king was that himself As a whole, the 
system of government was that which Richelieu had fashioned both m the 
organs of the central government and in provincial organization The thirty- 
two intendants remained all-powerful m the provinces In establishing a 
lieutenant-general of police, however, the king made a salutary improvement 
La Reynie, the first incumbent of the office (1667-1697), found Pans a city of 
dark and crooked streets and narrow fetid alleys infested by footpads and rob- 
bers at night He left it well policed, with paved streets, havmg 5,000 street 
lamps, a sewerage, and a water system Every activity m France, the post, the 
press, the theatre, commerce, trade, industry, was watched and regulated 
While Pans was the capital of France, actually Louis XIV’s habitual place 
of residence was at Versailles, fourteen miles from Pans During his first 
VemtUffs the king like his predecessors, had resided 

^ 4t St Germain m summ^, but conceived a dislike of the 

place, though the view fxom the heights above the winding Seme is very 
because it lohbed.down upon St* Denis, and the tombs of the 
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French kings The site of Versailles was a waterless plain and the expense 
o£ bringing water to the palace and \ast gardens was immense, even more 
expensive was the palace on which the king expended over one thousand 
million francs No fewer than 36 000 men and 6 000 horses are said to have 
been employed at one time in formation of the terraces gardens, road making, 
and excavation for miniature lakes After 1682 Versailles was the permanent 
place of royal residence 

The most characteristic creation of Louis XIV was etiquette The court, 
that IS the household of the King and all its civil and military attaches and 
visitors, became an institution It included the separate house- 
holds of the king, the queen, the dauphin or heir-apparent, 
the princes of the blood, so that it w^as not unlike the solar system, everything 
revolving around the king, a simile which accounts for the term Le rot soled 
or Sun King, which was attributed to Louis XIV The court lost all its former 
military character Instead of wearing military costume as previous kings 
had done, Louis XIV wore ruffled shirts with lace cuflFs, silk breeches and 
stockings and buckled shoes He was fond of ribbons and laces In brief, 
Louis XIV dressed hke a rich bourgeois, not as a soldier He wore a pompous 
wig, carried a cane, rode m a carriage mstead of on horseback, and neither 
hunted nor fenced 

The dominant internal problem of France in the seventeenth century was 
the double one of taxation and finance Richeheu and Mazarm were masters 
of the art of diplomacy but deplorably bad financiers In 
the thirty years between 1610 and 1642 the amount of taxa- 
tion exceeded that of the last year of Henry IV by 53 milhpn 
livres, of which 13 millions only were available for the increased expenses of 
government* Richelieu m his Fohttcal Testament states the annual taxation 
during his ministry to have been 79 millions, from which the net receipt was 
only S^miUions At the accession o£ Louis XIV in 1643 the anticipations of 
the revenue included that for three years m advance, i e , for 1646, and the 
old evil of selling titles of nobility was resorted to again, the sale being 
stimulated by cancellation of all previous patents of nobility acquired m the 
preceding tbrty years Loans were contracted for at 20 percent and 25 
percent in interest Under Mazarm the average current expenses of the 
government were 60 millions and the revenue 48 nulhons Of these 48 
millions, 23 millions were reserved for secret service This explains how 
every plenipotentiary at the Peace of Westphalia was in French pay 

The oldest of the taxes m France was the tmlle, or tallage, which went 
back to the feudal age and was tax upon real and personal property of the 
common people but from which the nobles and clergy were 
exempt, since they had levied this form of tax upon their 
serfs m the Middle Ages- The apportionment of it was 
regulated by commissioneia under the treasury until the intendancy was 
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instituted, after which time it was collected by each intendant in his district 
Another tax — and the most unpopular — was the gabelle, a tax on salt, the 
manufacture of which was a government monopoly The amount of salt to 
be purchased was strictly defined The consumer was compelled to purchase 
m proportion to the number in his family and could not sell to another any 
surplus quantity he might have This was not all Different provinces were 
subjected to different rates of exaction, and a few were exempt The price 
varied from two to nine hvres the quintal In some provinces Qes provinces 
de grandes gabelles) the average quantity required to be purchased per head 
was above nine pounds, and the price sixty-two Iwres per quintal In other 
provinces twenty-five pounds weight per head above eight years of age was 
required to be purchased Conceive next door neighbors unequally supplied, 
in proportion to their wants, throughout all the provinces subject to the tax, 
and adjacent provinces separated only by imaginary lines, supplied at such 
very different rates, prohibited under the severest penalties from accommodat- 
ing each other’s wants and subjected to a baneful system of spying to prevent 
infraction of the laws Much salt was illicitly made along the seacoast and 
smuggled to the inland provinces Almost every history of Old France dwells 
with execration upon the injustice of the gabelle It should be pointed out that 
Great Britain also taxed salt very heavily as late as the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century, and that salt in Scotland cost fifteen shillings a bushel 
while m England it cost only six shillings 

Another heavy tax m France under the ancient regime was the Transit 
Tax imposed on commodities of interchange between provinces It was as 
i£ interstate commerce in the Umted States was taxed, which 

ranst forbidden by our constitution Taxation of exports out of 

the country, also was heavy For according to the prevailing economic theory 
of the seventeenth century, the Mercatitilist Theory, it was beheved that 
goods going out of a country impoverished it, and that exportation should 
be discouraged by a tax from which imports, for a like reason, should be 
exempted 

The exemption of the French nobles from taxation was not, as generally 
supposed, quite universal They were subject to the tatlle for lands in their 
own occupation and to the capitation or poll tax, from which 
^xemptMtles Dauphin was not excepted The nobles in Old 

France, having pecuniary privileges, titles of nobility became 
an object of speculation and purchase, and the kings from the late Middle 
Ages had practiced the sale of patents of nobility To such an excess did this 
practice reach m the seventeenth century that it was calculated that there 
were not less than four thousand ofiices confernng hereditary nobility, and all 
vendible, there were also many inferior places, the possession of which 
exempted from the iatUe and other burdensome or degrading taxes Succes- 
sive admicaatrations increased the number of these Then again, the crown 
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sold “special appointments” to tradesmen, as glove-maker, wig-maker, etc 
to the king The regulations governing apprenticeship were un)ust and a 
severe inhibition on industry To be a draper, a >oung man was required to 
serve three years as an apprenace and two as a }ournevman, to pay 300 livres 
on being bound and 3,000 when he set up for himselt A cobbler served 
three years as an apprentice and four as a journeyman, he paid 15 Iivres 
when he was indentured and 360 livres when he received license to practice 
his trade 

When Louis XIV*s personal government began m 1660 the financial con- 
dition of France was desperate One of his first acts was to appoint Colbert 
to be comptroller-general (1661-1683) He was one of the 
earliest European statesmen to think in economic terms He 
had had a long apprenticeship m subordinate positions in 
the administration, and had been recommended to the king by Mazann 
Colbert was a dour, sour man who worked sixteen hours a day, who hated 
indolence or waste of time, and was extremely parsimonious His first care 
was to prosecute more than five hundred former officials of \arious sorts for 
peculation, by which he recovered over 110 millions of stolen revenue The 
public debt amounted at this time to 430 millions, part of which Colbert 
liquidated and at the same time reduced the rate of interest upon the remain- 
der He drew up a double statement which showed the annual revenue and 
the annual expenses of the government Instead of farming out the collection 
of taxes in some of the provinces to private corporations who paid the crown 
a lump sum for the pnvilege and then exacted as much as they could from 
the population, as had been the former practice, even in the time of Sulfy, 
Colbert compelled the farmers-general to compete for the privilege and 
accepted the bid which allowed the most to the government The gam to the 
government is shown by the fact that in 1661 this form of revenue amounted 
to 36,738,000 livres whereas in 1681 it amounted to over 64,000,000 livres 

But these expedients were rather negative than positive remedies A more 
constructive augmentation of revenue was necessary* 

Of the three sources of revenue, agriculture, industry, commerce, the first 
was of least interest to Colbert and he believed that the stimulation of industry 
was more important than the promotion of commerce In 1663 
he presented a memoir upon manufactures, stressing the 
cloth industry especially and advocating protective tariffs 
upon importation of silk, wool, cotton, linen, and dye stuffs He introduced 
into France Flemish weavers who manufactured the world renowned Gobelm 
tapestries, Itahan silk workers, and Venetian glass makers All these industries, 
It IS to be observed, were luxury manufactures, a line in which France still 
excels* In sum, Colbert’s policy was to regulanze existing industries and to 
introduce new ones subsidized by the government 

This politically administered economy was earned to enormous lengths 
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The regulations of the texule industry alone for the year from 1666 to 1730 
fill four quarto volumes of 2,200 pages, and there were three 
^J}7cTnom!fh{e^^ supplementary volumes later The minutiae of requirements 
were meticulous In some places a bolt of woollen goods had 
to measure one and three-quarter ells in width, and to contain 1,408 threads 
In others the warp had to contain 1,376 threads, and still other places there 
must be 1,216 threads What with protective tariffs, monopolies, smuggling 
evasion, secret police, etc , the small merchant and artisan found it hard to 
live “It IS estimated,” says Heckscher, “that the economic measures taken in 
this connection cost the lives of some sixteen hundred people, partly through 
executions and partly through armed affrays, without reckoning the unknown 
but certainly much larger number of people who were sent to the galleys, 
or punished in other ways On one occasion, in Valence, seventy-seven were 
sentenced to be hanged, fifty-eight were to be broken on the wheel, six 
hundred and thirty-one were sent to the galleys, one was set free, and none 
was pardoned But even this vigorous action did not help to attain the desired 
end 

In the matter of internal commerce Colbert abolished or reduced many of 
the medieval mter-provmcial tolls, built roads, and constructed canals, notably 
the one which connected Toulouse with a Mediterranean port 
^Ircmhefoims partially successful in abating the evil of 

custom duties within France, and they were not wiped out 
until the Revolution m 1789 

As the two maritime nations, England and Holland, were France’s chief 
commercial competitors, a strong navy was required to enforce this mer- 
cantilistic policy After Richelieu’s death in 1642 the French navy had rapidly 
decayed Mazarin had been indifferent to it Before the Fronde, France still 
had 30 two- and three-deckers and 25 galleys But by the time Louis XIV 
assumed the rems of government there were no ships of the first and second 
classes, and the few left were m so decrepit a condition that they dared not put 
to sea Of the ships which existed in 1661, only eight were fit for service in 1671 
Colbert scrapped the whole antiquated fleet and created a new navy He 
repaired old shipyards and built new ones, he caused hemp and iron to be 
wrought, he inscribed on ledgers the names of all able- 
bodied men living along the coasts of France so that between 
1668 and 1681 60,000 enrolled seamen were distributed over 
the maritime provmces of France, he erected arsenals at Brest, Rochefort, 
Dunkirk, Havre, and Toulon. In 1672 Louis XIV was able to send thirty 
ships of the line to )om the fleet of Charles II against the Dutch squadron 
of De Ruyter Twenty years later, in 1692, France had 2,500 naval officers and 
9!7,W sailors and marines. * 

Colbert’s pohcks were at first sticcessjEul.^ But about 1675 difficulues began to 
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multiply and revolts broke out in some of the pro\ inces because of new and 
heavy \var-ta\es There was partial surcease after the Peace y^f^serahle 
of Nimwegen in 1679, but six years later the Revocation of econoft u 
the Edict of Nantes (1685) threw France alike into political, 
religious, and economic turmoil Foreign and civil war a famine in 1693, 
dearness of food, increased taxation, the exodus of the Huguenots, terribly 
reduced France One wonders whether if Colbert had lived, he could have 
averted at least the worst of these evils During the period from 1689 to 1715 
the total net revenue of France w^as 1,370 millions (Itvres) but the govern- 
ment’s expenses amounted to five millions m this same period The difference 
between these sums was bridged by loans at prodigious rates of interest, 12 to 
16 per cent Between 1700 and 1714, 440 millions cost 25 millions m interest, 
or 18 per cent It is no wonder that m 1715 Louis XIV’s reign ended m worse 
condition than when it began The government debt aggregated 1,320 millions 
of Itvres 

Notwithstanding this seiious and chronic financial condition Louis XIV 
pursued his ambitious course, oppressing his people at home and increasingly 
antagonizing Europe by his external policy of conquest 
Three subjects m particular need to be noticed These were ^^pp^^^vepoltcies 
the Chamber of Reunion (1679-1684), the declaration of 
the liberties of the Gallican Church (1682), and the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes (1685) 

In spite of the territorial acquisitions which he had made by the Treaty of 
Nimwegen in 1679, Louis XIV was not satisfied There were some ragged 
edges along the eastern frontier of France which the king 
resolved to round out, by forcible acquisition of what ter- 
ritories were necessary for this purpose The most important 
of these were Alsace, Lorraine, Luxembourg, the bishoprics of Treves, Saar- 
bruck, and Zweibrucken or Deuxponts, though the kmg^s ultimate ambition 
was to extend France to the Rhine This would be the realization of France’s 
long cherished doctrine of “natural frontiers” — the Rhine, the Alps, and the 
Pyrenees 

These territories with many others had constituted Europe’s “Middle 
Border” ever since the break-up of the Frankish Empire m the ninth century, 
and for centuries had been a bone of contention between 
France and Germany Every one of these terntones possessed 
ancient and obscure claims of overlordship over adjacent 
districts roundabout them, which had not been defined m any of the great 
treaty settlements of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries Louis XIV took 
advantage of this anomalous poliucal condition and absence of accurate legal 
definition, and instituted four special courts at Metz, Brcisacfa, Besan^on, and 
Tournay, entitled Chambers of Reunion* Ihesc chambers were commanded to 
investigate the mass of obscure? cojAmng or concurrent claims, and to 
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decide what dependencies had at any time belonged to the territories and cities 
which had been ceded to France by the last four treaties of peace The word 
“reunion” was a euphemistic phrase devised to justify annexation by France of 
all the territories so engaged, for the king executed by military occupation 
the decisions of these tribunals As a contemporary said, “He made war and 
called it peace ” In this way Louis XIV seized possession of these territories 
and towns between the years 1680-1683 In Alsace alone was he only pardy 
successful In 1681 the French occupied Strasbourg, but the territory of Alsace 
as a whole escaped seizure Germany and the empire were the chief victims 
of the practice, but all Europe resented it, though reluctant to go to war to 
prevent it 

Even the pope became an enemy of Louis XIV and sympathized with 
Protestant Holland and England, the two chief adversaries of France This 
enmity arose over the question of the “Gallican Church” and 
Its liberties Louis XIV had no special respect for Rome He 
followed Richelieu and Mazarin in the tradition of opposi- 
tion to the Holy See He conceived that his duty to the papacy consisted m 
maintaining the principles of Catholic dogma and worship, but that in every 
other capacity the king was head of the Church in France This meant that the 
king filled all ecclesiastical vacancies and had the right, known as the regale, 
to appropriate to his own use a portion of the revenues of the Church as a 
landed proprietor — ’ and the Church, be it remembered was the largest 
landowner in the realm 

This system had obtained since the Concordat of 1515 which was made 
between Francis I and the Holy See But the cost of Louis XIV*s wars and his 
court was so great that in 1673 the king increased the imposition upon the 
French clergy, in spite of their protest that it was extortion In 1680 Caulet, 
the Bishop of Pamiers, who was the leader of the clerical opposition, appealed 
to Pope Innocent XI, one of the ablest of modern popes Inevitably other 
issues were drawn into the controversy, such as the proper relation of Church 
and state, and even the right of the papacy to depose a king for misgovernment, 
as was done in the Middle Ages by Gregory VII and Innocent III In the 
end Louis XIV won his point, and Europe witnessed the spectacle of a 
pope reprobating the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes and morally support- 
ing the Protestant coalition against France m the next war 

The most calamitous event in the reign of Louis XIV was undoubtedly the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685, and it is to this that we must now 
devote some paragraphs, for it climaxed the king’s internal 
policy and at the same time intensified foreign enmity to 
France 

The Revocatioa is evidence of the fact that though the principle of religious 
tderaticm was admitted and erected into law by the Treaty of Westphalia 
la 1$^, im practice it was more honoredm the breach than m the observance 
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— and this not merely m France but m England and Holland and elsewhere 
Influential factors in the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes were the Jesuits, 
Louvois, the powerful minister of war, Madame de Mam- 
tenon, the king's mistress, most of the high clergy with the ^ctocatln^^ 
notable exception of the enlightened and liberal Fenflon, 

Bishop of Cambrai, and the gilds, w^hose members resented the competition 
of Huguenot workers The last factor needs a further word of explanation 
The tendency of the French government ever since the sixteenth century had 
been one of increasing control of industry and commerce It is reflected in 
the Edict upon the trades of Henry III in 1581 and in Henrv IV’s similar 
legislation in 1597 The troubles of the regency and the Fronde had arrested 
the movement thus begun Colbert revived the policy The gilds were the chief 
object of regulation and the chief opposition emanated from them In 1669 
he abolished the old narrow regulations He had no patience with their 
efforts to restrict trade for fear of competition, nor wnth their exclusiveness, 
corruption, and fraud He organized new corporauons and encouraged the 
establishment of new industries, as we have seen in the case of the Gobelin 
tapestries, and silk and glass manufacturing Since the gilds would admit no 
Protestant, Colbert played the Huguenots against the gilds by grantmg 
"special appointments to the court” to Protestant tradesmen, jewelers, and 
perfumers, he imported foreign Protestant workmen, many of whom were 
Hollanders One Dutch Calvinist manufacturer at Abbeville employed 6,500 
workmen, another at Angoul^me employed 500 Another fact which inclined 
Colbert to favor Protestant workmen was that they labored every day in the 
year except on Sundays and Christmas, whereas Catholic workmen took 
"time out” for all the holy days and saints’ days in the Catholic calendar 
Accordingly the productivity of Huguenot workmen was much greater than 
that of Catholic workmen, which gratified Colbert 
But the powerful minister was not strong enough to sustain his policy The 
growth of Catholic religious associations and congregations m France m the 
seventeenth century is an impressive fact, for it reveals the existence of an 
organized public opinion In the seventy-five years between 1610 and 1685, 
136 such religious congregations Were established, the most important of 
which were the Company of the Sacred Heart and the Congregation for 
Propagation of the Faith Colbert's fall m 1681 ruined the reforms which he 
Ijad introduced, assured the triumph of the gilds, and made the Revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes a certainty On July 1, 1682, a petition signed by eight 
archbishops and twenty-five bishops, of whom the most eminent was Bossuet, 
and thirty-five other ecclesiastics, were presented to the king praying 'Tor the 
conversion or reconciliation” of the heretic Huguenots with the Church 
The latter word was an ominous one The alternauve presented was either 
discreet abjuration or compulsion by force Tumult soon began m the 
provinces, especially m Dauphm4 aud C^ennes, In Vivarais an aged 
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Protestant pastor named Homel was seized by the mob without intervention 
o£ the police, tortured for five hours and then decapitated by a drunken 
headsman In these terrible days the Protestants tried to reach the ear of the 
king and to plead in the language of justice and the law Their petition is a 
monument of sane reason and courage, but it made no impression on Louis 
XIV, if indeed he even saw it ^ 

On October 18, 1685, the Edict of Nantes was revoked The Protestant 
religion was forbidden, the church edifices confiscated and destroyed, 
Protestant schools abolished and the terrible “dragonnades” 
Cruelty of the instituted These were punitive military expeditions which 
harried the provinces in which the Huguenots were most 
numerous with fire and sword The stony plateaus and rocky gorges of the 
Cevennes were the last refuge of the wretched Huguenots Thousands of them 
were condemned to the galleys — a living death When the ‘‘revocation” was 
completed, Bossuet in an allocution to the “new converts” on March 24, 1686, 
had the hardihood to declare that “no violence had been done to any Prot- 
estant in France either in person or in property ” Louis XIV must bear a 
heavy weight of blame for the Revocation, but his moral responsibility may 
to some degree be extenuated by reason of the conspiracy of silence around 
him Louvois and many other high civil and military officials undoubtedly 
concealed much of what was done and misrepresented much of what informa- 
tion reached the king If ever Louis XIV learned the whole truth about the 
Revocation, he never gave any evidence of repentance To the end of his 
reign the Huguenots were pursued In 1712 three new edicts were promul- 
gated, and m 1713 a fourth which aggravated the crudest of the preceding 
laws By the Treaty of Utrecht with Great Britain (April 11, 1713) France 
promised to liberate all Huguenots who had been condemned to the galleys 
There were 136 of them But they were still there chained to the oar when 
the king died on September 1, 1715 

The moral and material injury done to France by the Revocation was in- 
calculable The enlightened military engineer, Vauban, who had bravely 
protested time and again against Louis XIV*s outrageous 
taxation and intolerance, declared that over 100,000 had fled 

of Kevocttuon it 

the country taking with them sixty millions of wealth, that 
the army was deprived of 600 officers and 12,000 soldiers and the fleet of 

9.000 sailors and marmes His estimate of the number of refugees was far 
below actuality The provinces of Poitou and Samtonge alone lost 100,000 
inhabitants, in Normandy there were 20,000 vacant houses, in Pans out of 

19.000 Protestant famihes, 130 fled abroad, Metz losi 6,000 of its population 

Between 1682 and 1720 Geneva assisted 60,000 exiles, Zurich succored 3,000 
m SIX years, London soon had thirty Huguenot churches, Berlin gave asylum 
m 1030 refagees Thare were colonies of French Protestants in Denmark and 
’ Ittme (January, 1885), 99 
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Sweden, even in Russia, Holland vas filled with them and some found ref- 
uge in America At the lowest estimate France lost 400,000 inhabitants, among 
them scholars, teachers, men of letters, artists, progressi\e merchants, skilled 
artisans and craftsmen 



Chapter XLVI 


ENGLAND FROM 1660 TO 1688 

THE RESTORATION AND SECOND FALL OF THE STUARTS 

Whether the English Commonwealth was intended to be a model state, 
or was a hypocritical republic, has been argued by many historians Perhaps 
It was both, by which is meant that mixed motives were 
Tn^fTact engaged in its establishment and pracuces But one fact is 
clear — it was a state created by revolution The event of 
1660, on the contrary, was a Restoration and not a revolution, for it was a 
reversion by the English nation to the immemorial tradition of monarchy 

The Commonwealth government was one man’s achievement and could 
not long endure when he was gone Two years before he died, Cromwell 
seems to have realized that a return to parliamentary form 
CommonJeM necessary and inevitable and so he reduced the power of 

the major generals and recalled Parliament, even consenting 
to the restoration of the House of Lords, though with diminished numbers 
and authority For nine months, from September 1658 to May 1659, after 
Cromweirs death his son Richard bore the title of Protector but soon, becom- 
ing involved in a dispute with Parliament, dissolved it, whereupon the 
remnant of the Long Parliament (the “Rump”) was restored by the Army 
(May 7), Fairfax and Lambert, two of the major generals Richard resigned 
and disappeared into oblivion 

But a sturdier soldier now took a hand This was Monk who had been 
practically the ruler of Scotland under the Commonwealth government 
for seven years past Monk was heartily sick of the shiUy- 
things had been going on in London, and per- 
haps had imbibed some Royalist sympathies from the Scotch 
among whom he had lived so long Now he marched on London and on 
the battlefield of Cromweirs victory, Marston Moor, was joined by the 
forces of Fairfax and Lambert who had already declared for a new and 
free Parliament The Long Parliament, as Monk approached the capital, 
6ssolved Itself m a panic of apprehension Monk victoriously entered London 
on February 3, 1660, amid the huzzas of the populace which had grown 
heartily tii*ed of Puritamsm 

Charles H, who was at Breda and well informed of what was happening 
across the Channel, on April 14 issued a declaration promising amnesty^ 
of rdi^Qus belief* and settlement of confiscated estates Meanwhile the 
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election of a Convention Parliament” chosen without restrictions and consist- 
ing of 556 members had taken place It received the Declaration of Breda 
favorably and returned a loyal answer to the prince (Mav 1), PmUametit 
w^ho a week later was proclaimed King Charles II On mtiiesbatk 
May 29 he entered London What the people wished for w^as 
not a new constitution, nor an absolute sosereign Charles II returned as 
an English king, limited by the constitution, as the Long Parliament had 
left It at the outbreak of the Civil War 

Sir John Evelyn noted m his Diary ‘the eagerness of men, women and 
children to see His Majesty and kiss his hands was so great that he had 
scarce leisure to eat for some days ” Evelyn also records his 
jubilation over the fate of some of the regicides who were 
hanged and quartered and their bloody remains paraded through the 
streets At the same time the bodies of Cromwell, Ireton, and Bradshaw, 
which had been interred in Westminster Abbey, were disinterred and 
buried under the gibbet at Tyburn This revolting act, however, was not 
done by the Royalists, but m pursuance of an order of the Parliament, which 
was then mainly composed of Presbyterians, Cromwell’s former associates, 
and later enemies 

Charles II has come down in history as the “Merry Monarch ” He once 
held a Parliament in convocation house at Oxford, whither he brought his 
mistresses, one of whom, Lady Casdemame, was established 
in one of the fellows’ rooms at Merton College, and who used 
to walk across the campus with a lute playing before her and 
attend chapel “like an angel, but half dressed” commented one of the dons 
who had never seen French fashions No prince ever stood less upon his dig- 
nity, perhaps because he had less dignity to stand upon, than Charles II He 
was a calculating opportunist who always kept his policy fluid, and never 
let his ministers know all that was in his mmd His father having been 
executed by the Puritans, and himself having been fed to repletion on long- 
winded Presbyterian sermons during his expedition to Scotland in 1651, 
Charles 11 possessed a hearty dislike of preachers and preaching When his 
sister, who was married to Dims XIV’s brother (she was called Madame and 
he Monsieur at the French court) once wrote to him complaining of the 
tcdiousness of the Protestant preachers m France — this of course was 
before the revocation of the Edict of Nantes — Charles replied “We have 
the same disease of sermons here that you complain of there But I hope you 
have the same convenience that the rest of the family hds, of sleeping out 
most of the time, which is a great ease to those who are bound to hear 
them ” 

was a prince of many virtues and many great imperfections;” wrote 

his friend, Sir John Evelyn, “debonait, easy of access, not bitxidy nor cruel 
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proper of person, every motion became him, a lover of the sea and 
skilful of shipping, not affecting other studies, yet he had a laboratory 
and knew of many empirical medicines and the easier mechanical 
mathematics, he loved planting and building and brought in a politer way 
of living, which passed to luxury and intolerable expense He would 
doubtless have been an excellent prince, had he been less addicted to 
women ” 

Charles II was once m the king’s house at Winchester with the Dukes of 
York, Monmouth, and Lauterdale, Lord Rochester and Sir Alexander 
Fraser, his physician York was dull, Monmouth silly, Lauterdale a hideously 
ugly man, and Fraser notoriously ignorant The king was bored and asked 
Rochester, a clever wit, to enliven things In a few minutes Rochester pro- 
duced the following lines 

Lauterdale the pretty, 

And Monmouth the witty, 

And Fraser the learned physician 
There’s the duke for a jest, 

And to crown all the rest, 

There’s Charles for a great politician 

The anecdote gives an idea of the ease of Charles II’s society 

But for all his gaiety and frivolity, his extravagance, his loose morals, his 

lack of principles, Charles had learned much worldly wisdom during his 

wanderings and adventures in exile He was a shrewd psy- 

CharM appreaa- chologist He understood that the Enghsh nation as a whole 
non of conditions ° f’ 

was strongly monarchical in political sentiment and deeply 
attached to the fundamental institutions of the country which had developed 
through centuries He tacitly admitted that his predecessors had grossly abused 
this great tradition^ its ideas and its practices An immense change had been 
made by the Puritan Revolution m the position of the kmgship, notwithstand- 
ing the eagerness with which Charles II was brought back He perceived, 
too, that the English people were tired of the excesses of Puritanism, its 
petty regulation of society, its irritating interference with the intimate things 
of private hfe, its intolerance, its austerity It was natural in the circumstances 
that the Restoration was a social and moral reaction, but not a political re- 
action In two respects, however, Charles II had reserved opinion which he 
discreetly did not express one was to increase the royal prerogative as 
much as possible, the other to establish Catholicism if possible He was 
not able to accomplish these two purposes as he hoped, and it was because 
his brother, JamCs II, boldly and openly tried to do so that he lost hts 
throne* 

The crown sull preserved the former prerogatives* The king chose his 
pinrsters, appmnted^ jtfdges and bishops The Parhament Was momentarily 
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inert Hiving abolished old feudal forms of knight serMce and purveyance 
in consideration of an annual income tor Iite of £1,200,000, the Parliament lost 
the whip-hand, though it was necessary for the king to sum- 
mon it in order to get other subsidies Buithclrtenntal ict 
was repealed Charles II shrewdly Battered Parliament into 
believing that he thought it an important instrument ot go\ ernment, and at 
the same time gracefully prorogued or dissolved it whenever it showed re- 
sistance, thus insensibly paving the way for a party system and a constitu- 
tional monarchy 

When the king was once asked why he read his speeches when he ap- 
peared in Parliament, he replied “Because I have asked them so often and 
for so much money that I am ashamed to look them in the face ” 

Hostile historians have alleged that it was m order to circumvent the 
necessity of Parliamentary grants that Charles II accepted bribes from Louis 
XIV, sold Dunkirk to France for £200,000, and m the secret 
Treaty of Dover, in consideration of a pension of the same ^ngh French 
amount, agreed to support Louis XIV in his war with 
Holland This needs elaboration In the seventeenth century Holland was 
England’s most formidable commercial rival and her naval power the equal 
of England’s When war broke out between France and Holland there were 
three courses open to Charles II He could have remained neutral, which 
would have been a difficult policy to sustain, he could have allied himself 
with France, or he could have joined Holland France might be domineering 
but she was not dangerous to England, for her policy was a continental, not 
a maritime one, military and not commercial or colonial This argument was 
forcibly made to Charles II by his sister, who, far from being the scheming 
agent of Louis XIV, as represented, could see things clearly and gave her 
brother wholesome advice This is her letter, which only recently has come 
to light 

“It IS true that by establishing your dominion on the rums of that of Hol- 
land you will also contribute towards increasing that of the King [of 
France], who aspires perhaps not less than yourself to becoming supreme 
m commerce, but the situation of your Kingdom, the number, the extent 
and the order of your ports, which are suitable for the biggest vessels, the 
natural disposition of your subjects and the convenience you possess for 
building vessels remarkable for the manner of their construcuon and their 
power of endurance arc advantages which France cannot possess I 
know well that there are some people who think that after France has 
increased her power by bringing about die downfall of Holland she would 
endeavour to take away from you your share of the conquests you will 
have made, but besides the ease with which you could hold the towns near 
to you It IS easy to see that this opinion is not well founded when one con- 
siders that by the divi^aon of the conques|s of the temtoncs which the 
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Dutch possess in Europe the King will become more than ever a neigh- 
bour of Flanders and of several German States which, as well as Spam, 
would have an interest in combining to take measures to assure you your 
conquests ’’ 


Charles II no 
tool of Fiance 


Charles II was not the pliant tool of Louis XIV that he is sometimes rep- 
resented to have been Ever since the fourteenth century when the English 
claim to the “sovereignty of the seas” was first formulated, 
the English navy had exacted a salute from the ships of war of 
all other nations when m the Channel, and Charles II refused 
to waive this requirement when Louis XIV in his passion for magnificence 
resented the exaction, saying that if the French ships did not dip their flags 
to English men of war “my ships must do their duty, let what will happen ” 
As neither power would yield, in practice the fleets carefully avoided meeting 
each other, the French fleet sailing at night when the two were in the 
same waters 

Charles II owed his financial independence not to French payments dis- 
honorably taken, not to French bribes, for these moneys amounted in all 
to less than a million and a quarter pounds, but to the in- 
crease in the crown’s revenues from customs and excise 
The growth of English trade and commerce in the reign 
of Charles II was very large London became the chief clearing-house of the 
world Moreover, the king was a great landed proprietor, and agriculture 
also prospered 


Increase tn 
revenue 


“The magnificent national inheritance of the royal forests had been 
alienated by royal favoritism and improvidence, or cut down by rebel 
greed There remained, indeed, some sixty royal forests, but they were 
no longer able to supply a tenth part of the tale of oaks demanded in the 
admiralty dockyards When Charles II came home and the belief in 
the solidity of the upper classes was restored Evelyn’s Sylva had taken its 
place on the bookshelves of the better-to-do gentry, it was a work of 
propaganda and preached to tiie governing class the national dutv of 
planung and caring for trees, especially after the depredations of the late 
unhappy times The Restoration plantings matured in time to carry 
the Navy through the wars of the later eighteenth century 

Religious facuons stiU divided England In his Diary, Nicholas Luttrell 
under the year 1681 noted that there were two factions One of them 
championed what it called ‘'the true religion,” and derided 
e gious actions opponents as “Tones, Tantivies, Yorkists and high-flown 
churchmen,” and in turn was derided by them as “Whigs, Fanatics, Dis- 
senters, Covenanters and Bromigham protestants 

^ Trevelyan, under Queen Anne Blenheim, 7-8 

* “^Eronwghattt” was the current spelling and pronunciation of Birmingham 
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The most famous among dissenting preachers was John Banyan, author 
of The Pilgrim's Progress The quality of Puritan preaching had declined 
even before 1660 This was at least in part owing to the fact 
that too many parsons were insufficient!) educated At the 
Restoration 1,3"12 Puritan clergy, of whom *426 had formerly been tradesmen, 
went over to the Established Church One peculiar e\ idence of decline of stand- 
ard was m the substitution of unwritten for written sermons On the other 
hand, the Restoration pulpit shone with great preachers, of whom Jeremy 
Taylor, author of Holy hiving and Holy Dying, was, perhaps, the greatest 
The Established Church of England was a pillar of the throne All magis- 
trates and even town officials were compelled to take the sacrament accord- 
ing to the Church of England, and on August 24, 1661, the Ac£ 
of Uniformity required all clergymen, university fellow's and 
school teachers to assent to everything m the BooI{ of Com- 
mon Prayer Nearly 2,000 of such lost their livings and were known hence- 
forward as Dissenters In May, 1664, after a second rising of the ‘Tifth- 
Monarchy Men,” as the former Levellers were now called because they 
hoped for ‘‘the reign of God on earth,” the Conventicle Act was passed which 
forbade more than five persons meeUng together for religious worship 
except in a household or m accordance with the Established Church When 
this was not sufficiently effective, teeth were put into it by the Five Mile Act 
which forbade dissenting parsons from coming within five miles of any 
incorporated town or place where they had once dwelt 
In Scotland a royalist parliament was set up and the Covenant declared 
abolished Persecution of the Covenanters, Conventiders and Camcromans 


— so-called from a popular Scottish preacher, continued all 

through Charles IPs reign The rugged faith of the Scottish 

people today is largely due to their courage m these times 

when they held their meetings in secret in deep defiles and mountain 

glens, and fought a fight not unsimilar to that of the Huguenots when 

pursued by the “dragonnades” of Louis XIV after the Revocation of the 

Edict of Nantes 


The fall of Sir Edward Hyde, then Lord Clarendon the chancellor and 
chief minister m 1667, who was popularly regarded as the king’s evil genius 
and was impeached and banished for life, was the one hope- 
ful sign of the time in the eyes of liberals and dissenters He 
died at Rouen in 1674, having spent his last years in writing 
a History of the Rebellion, one of the most artfaUy partisan of histoncal works, 
but couched in limpid and stately language It was not published until 1704 
Charles IPs pohtjtco-ecclesiasticai policy grew bolder, as there had bc^n 
httlc protest so far against it In 1670 a Second Convenuck Act, more drastic 
than the previous one, was proclaimed. This was followed m 1672 by the 
Declaration of Indulgence whch, while seemingly faVonng greater toleratjon 
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High Church 
tiitofy 


Exclusion of 
Catholics 


of Dissenters, really was intended to secure toleration of Catholics It proved 
so unpopular that it was rescinded in the next year Finally in 
1673 the Test Act required all persons holding office under the 
government to take the oath of allegiance and of supremacy, 
and accept the sacrament according to the Church of England High 
Church Episcopalianism was becoming as intolerant and tyrannical as 
Puritamsm had been a few years before 
The people would not endure the thought of popery or political Catholi- 
cism in England After the scare over the Popish Plot (1678), a fiction 
trumped up by the Whigs to ruin their opponents, alleging 
a fantastic conspiracy to assassinate Charles II and establish 
the Church of Rome, a Papists Disabling Act was passed, 
excluding Catholics from Parhament It was not repealed until 1828 
Charles II could get away with money extortions^ but he could not go 
too far m destroying Enghsh tradition Interesting lineaments of later con- 
Emergeneeof stituuonal government are foreshadowed at this time The 

consmuional chief State officials began to be looked upon as collectively 

government responsible for the course of government In 1679 a new 
Cabinet Council was instituted largely at the suggestion of Sir William 
Temple, which may be regarded as the anticipation of the later developed 
cabinet government with ministerial responsibility In the same vear the 
Habeas Corpus Act was signed, one of the cornerstones of hberty of the 
mdividual, for it compelled prompt trial of an arrested person and protected 
him from again being imprisoned for the same offense The Right of Peti- 
tion also was given a new importance In the Middle Ages petition to Par- 
hament was the earhest form of a Parhamentary bill Now since Parliament 
was rarely summoned, petitions were sent directly to the kmg, which were 
either in favor of, or against, administrative measures, poliaes and current 
issues Thus an alignment of parties emerged, first known as “Petitioners” 
and "Abhorrers,” which in the reign of Queen Anne (1702-1714) became 
known as Whigs and Tories, the terms origmally being names of a Scotch 
and an Irish faction Party and Parliamentary government and the principle 
of mmistenal responsibihty all began to develop simultaneously in the 
Restoration These institutions were worth all the pnce paid for them, 
for dieir creation is probably die greatest and most successful experiment in 
government in all history The admimstration of the finances during the 
Restoration, while clumsy and wasteful, was not dishonest and some advance- 
ment was made in the endeavor to put taxation and finance upon a sound 
footing, as Pepys’ revelations m regard to the Navy Office bear witness 
In Charles IPs last years, the question of the succession became acute The 
king^s brother James, Duke of York, Was notoriously a recusant, le., a 

'^In he dos^dte exthequ^ and seized £1,200,000 which had been loaned 
#■#16 governmeat by the bankers A panic ensued 
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Catholic, and in 1680 an Excltuton Bill, designed to bar him from the throne 
when Charles II died, passed the House of Commons but was thrown out by 
the House of Lords Some like Lord Halifax, belie\ed that 
James probably would not survive the king, that his two 
daughters, Mary, who had been married to William of Orange, 
and Anne, were Protestants, and that designauon of Monmouth, Charles IPs 
illegitimate son, would throw the country into civil war It is of great in- 
terest to know, at this juncture, why James IPs accession was unopposed in 
1685, whereas previously (1683) there had been a strong movement to exclude 
him from the throne ^ It was because Charles II, although a far abler man 
than his brother, was also of weaker will The partisans of the Exclusion Act 
thought that Charles might be bluffed or frightened into surrender, but 
James would fight, and in 1685 he would have had the army and a great 
majority of the kingdom with him Even after the accession of William of 
Orange, Halifax declared in March, 1689, that if James II would become a 
Protestant he would be King of England again within four months 

Charles II died on February 6, 1685, sincerely (or cynically") professing 
the Catholic faith upon his deathbed The Duke of Monmouth, a scatter- 
brained adventurer whom romance has made a “hero,” pro- 
claimed himself “king” and found 60,000 dupes He was 
defeated and captured in the Battle of Sedgemoor (July 6) — 
the last battle fought on English soil — imprisoned m the Towner and soon 
executed His adherents, most of whom were in the southwest of England, 
kept up the struggle for a short time until “Kirke’s Lambs,” a body of brutal 
soldiery, were quartered on the country, and Jeffreys, Lord Chief Justice, 
established the “Bloody Assizes” which stamped out the vestiges o£ the 
insurrection 

James II (1685-1688) was the weakest and worst of the Stuarts cruel, 
faithless, revengeful, autocratic It may have been courage, it certainly was 
folly, for him at once to adopt a strong Catholic policy which 
he did in making official appomtments, both civil and mih- jaJesii 
tary, in endeavoring to have the Test Act rescinded, in - 

stituting a New Court of Ecclesiastical Commission before which several 

1 This was the Rye House Plot which aimed to put WiHiam of Oran^ on the 
throne The gallant Algernon Sidney was a victim of this plot, ^ 

has never been established, and his execution is perhaps the darkest blot on 

Few histones of ^England quote the concluding words of Algernon Sidney s 
petition to the king, yet they arc distinguished by a dignity, simplicity and calmness 
S S m of death seldom equalW “Now, forasmuch as no man 

„ oppr»rf « Ensl«d “ii" 



vour Maiesty’s honour and inteica tn : 

will not complain, though ho he left to be Sestroytd 
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bishops were tried and acquated, and in resenting the influx of exiled Hugue- 
nots into England On the same day that the trial of the seven bishops, 
among them the Archbishop of Canterbury (June 30, 1687), culminated in 
their acquittal, a peation was secretly sent to William of Orange begging 
him to come over and save England from “Tyranny and Catholicism It 
was signed by “seven patriots,” or “seven eminent persons ” They were the 
Earl of Devonshire, the Earl of Shrewsbury, Compton, Bishop of London, 
Lord Lumley, Admiral Russell and Henry Sidney, names almost as cher- 
ished in England’s memory as those of the signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence in ours On November 5, 1688, William landed at Torbay “It looks 
like a revolution,” wrote Evelyn in his diary on December 2 On December 19, 
1688, William entered London It was one of the best Christmas presents 
England has ever had James II fled to France on December 23, but his 
daughter, Anne, refused to follow him ^ The lucky resolution made her Queen 
of England in 1704 when William III died 

A THE DESCENT OF WILLIAM OF ORANGE 

William the Silent 
died 1584 

Charles I Frederick Henry 

died 1647 

* 

Charles It James II Mary = William n of Orange, 

I died 1650 


Mary n Anne William III 

Ten years after the fall of James II, Matthew Prior, the English poet, who 
was secretary of the Enghsh embassy in Pans following the Peace of Ryswick, 
wrote to a friend 

“I faced old James and all his court the other day at St Cloud You never 
saw such a strange figure as the old bully is, lean, worn and nv’led 
The equipages are all very ragged and contemptible 

The inventory of his goods and chattels taken after his death bears this out 
Even two chamber pots were enumerated 

^ Prince George of Denmark, the husband of James IPs daughter Anne, after- 
wards Queen Anne, as reports of one desertion of the king after another came in, 
used to exclaim “Est-il possible?” (is it possible?) so much so that when he and 
h& wife went over to William III, James is reported to have said “What? Est-il 
possible gone too?” 
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The briet account of England during the Restoration must include some 
notice of the Great Fire of London m 1666, for it was a blessing in disguise 
It has already been observed that James I cherished the hope 
that It might be said of him that he ‘found London made of 
stickes” and left it “made of brickes ' Tudor London had 
outgrown itself in the seventeenth century and had become a national 
problem — a London with the City (the official mile-square of the metrop- 
olis) still the center of commerce, but with the Court, the Government and 
the houses of the anstocraev in the new London outside the walls of the 
City This was the beginning of the West End where many of the streets 
today, with exception of Regent Street and Shaftesbury Avenue, still pre- 
serve the lines of the ancient lanes and the boundaries of the former fields 
The expansion of London East and West seemed “mad intemperance” to 
Evelyn But history was responsible for the changes, not the Londoners 

“The movement of population caused by wars, the unemployment 
which follows wars, the cessation of all building during a \^ar and a 
great burst of building after it — these were experienced by London as a 
result both of the Elizabethan War with Spain and of the four years of 
the Civil War half a century later They brought the same problems that 
beset London to-day — overcrowding, the dividing up of houses, the 
breaking up of estates and the covering of them with small buildings, the 
converting of barns and stables into dwelling-houses, the disappearance 
of open spaces, bitter complaints against the encroachments of speculative 
builders, and complaints of jerry-bmldmg There was the problem also of 
roads unsuited to a new and more rapid traffic for which they had never 
been built, complaints of the msolence of drivers, complaints against people 
who soiled the countryside ^ 

“Concern about the condition of London and its growth began towards the 
end of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, when the Lord Mayor and Aldermen 
addressed to Ae council a statement *of the vast increase of new buildings 
and number of inhabitants within the city and suburbs of London, chieSy 
occasioned by the great resort of people from all parts of the kingdom to 
settle here ’ The result of this oimplaint was the first of the royal proclama- 
tions which followed one another at short intervals through the greater 
part of the century James I issued no fewer than nme during the twenty- 
two years of his reign, all directed to control and check the growth of Lon- 
don Charles I issued his first proclamation two months after he came to the 
throne He issued another five years later, and just before the Civil War 
began the city petitioned Parliament to pass an Act m restraint of building 
Under the Commonwealth such an Act was passed mewre severe than any 
of the royal proclamations, and one of Charles IFs first actions on coming 
to the throne was to add yet another to the long list They varied m their 
details but all were xn their essentials the same They forbade overcrowding, 
the sub-Ietting and die dividing up of buildings They forbade rebuilding 
on old foundations es;eept in bnck or stone They forbade all new build- 
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mgs Within a gi\en distance o£ the gates of London The distance varied 
from one to five miles The Commonwealth Act of Parliament made it ten 
miles, and imposed a fine on every building which had been erected on new 
foundations within that vast area during the previous thirty-six years, 
unless it had four acres of land around it 
“These repeated and severe restrictions were inspired by several very 
real fears — the fear of impoverishing the rest of the kingdom bv this 
great congregation of people in one city (it may be noted that at the end 
of the seventeenth century more than one-tenth of the population of Eng- 
land and Wales was concentrated m London, today it is more than one- 
fifth) , the fear of destroying the city’s water supply, the fear of a scarcity of 
food and fuel, and of an uncontrolled assembly of beggars and lawless 
men, the fear above all of fire and plague The new London was growing 
too large for good government That was why both the City and Crown 
desired so ardently to restrict its growth 
“In spite of petitions, proclamations and Acts of Parliament, in spite of 
fines and even of the pulling down of houses illegally built, the building 
continued 


The great fire 
and its results 


To these perplexing and evil conditions the Great Fire in 1666 came as 
a deterrent and a relief The razing of old London gave opportunity for the 
building of a new city m many respects, the genius of which 
was the architect Sir Christopher Wren For thirty years he 
was surveyor-general to whom proposals for building had to 
be submitted and were passed or amended or rejected by him Yet his 
dream of what the city should be was hardly realized, for private interests, 
landowners and contractors thwarted him constantly m their own interests 
Yet even their selfish purposes sometimes redounded to the future benefit of 
London, which today has reason to be thankful for the squares and gardens, 
which originally were private estates, as Bedford Square still is How httle 
Pepys could see into the future when, with heavy heart he “saw the fire as 
one entire arch of fire from this to the other side of the bridge, and in a bow 
up the hill for an arch of above a mile long ” 


^London Times Litemiy Supplement, March 7, 1935 (a review of Norman G 
Brett-James, The Growth of Smart London) 



Chapter XLVII 


THE “GLORIOUS" REVOLUTION OF 1688 
WILLIAM III OF ORANGE 

The “Glorious” Revolution of 1688 was both political and institutional 
It changed both the theory and the practice of the royal power Hitherto the 
king had been above the nation Now the nation was 
superior tp the king, for it was the English nation, through 
Parliament, which called William to the throne In October, changes the 
1689, the previous Peutton of Right, with additions and 
amplifications, was passed as a statute, and became as permanent an ingredient 
of the constitution as Magna Charta Almost everything which had been 
contended for since the accession of James I was embodied m this statute 
After 1688, a ministry at odds with the Commons became impossible Hence- 
forth the ministry had to be chosen from the same party as the majority in the 
House of Commons, owing to the all-powerful right of the House ot Com- 
mons to introduce and to pass money-bills, a privilege first claimed m the 
Bill of Rights The most important clause was that which stipulated that 
levying taxes without grant of Parliament was illegal Through the exercise 
of this power over money-bills from that day to the present. Parliament has 
had final control over the crown For the first time now the floating national 
debt was consolidated in the form of annuities beanng ten per cent interest, 
and these bonds, later called “consols,” sold as a form of investment This 
created a class of national bond owners, who were naturally interested m 
honest and efficient adraimstration, which steadied and at least indirectly 
controlled policy The bond holders represented an organized public opinion. 
The development of party and cabinet government and the principle of a 
responsible ministry were promoted by this Parliamentary control of taxes 
and money-grants, though not until the reign of Queen Anne (1702-1714) 
may it be said that fully developed consututionai government obtained 
Finally, m order to safeguard the future, since Wifham and Mary had no 
heir and to prevent any effort of the exiled James II or his son James, the 
“Old Pretender” to recover the throne, the Act of Settlement or Succession 
Act was passed m 1701 This Act provided that the crown was to pass, after 
the death of Queen Mary, to her sister Anne — both, it must be remembered 
were daughters of James II, and had refold to become Catholic — and if 
Anne died without ^heir, then the succes^n ym to pass to the Electress 
Serbia of r 
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The advancement of political liberalism and popular governmentj the 
spread of religious toleration in this period, is impressive Whatever may 
have been the religious state in the age of Elizabeth, there is 
England solidly doubt that England was almost solidly Protestant by the 

beginning or the eighteenth century Catholicism was weakest 
in the towns, but made a certain sort of showing among the landowning 
class, especially in the northern counties and along the Welsh border But in 
the midlands and the south there were almost no Roman Catholics Though 
the old laws against them still stood on the statute books, none of them was 
enforced except that of exclusion from civil office, and the Dissenters also 
were so discriminated against Nonconformity was strong among the work- 
ing classes, lower tradesmen and seafarers “All over the country they were 
stronger in the market towns than in the villages, in the cities stronger still, 
and in London they were strongest of all,” where English Dissenters and 
French Huguenots made a fifth of the half-million inhabitants The witch 
persecutions which had reached their height under the Commonwealth 
declined in the time of the Restoration and ceased in the reign of Queen 
Anne The progress of science, the growth of rationalism, a broader charity 
at last won that battle for humanity The last conviction for witchcraft in 
England was in 1712 

The Revolution of 1688 was bloodless, unheroic, but of lasting benefit 
In a sense it was, as Edmund Burke said when our own American Revolu- 


tion was in process, “a revolution not made, but prevented ” 
Iffrepohuon saved England from that yoke of absolutism which 

was imposed upon continental Europe 
We must now look to events upon the continent The majestic ridge of 
power upon which Louis XIV stood m the years between 1678 and 1685 was 
the edge of the declivity He had angered nearly all Europe 
ambition and his arrogance, most of all by the Revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes, and m the succeeding years of his 


reign an outraged Europe was united against France to abridge her domina- 
tion France at the end of the seventeenth century was the greatest state of 
the civilized world The decay of Spain, the impotence of England under 
the Stuarts, the political disintegration of Germany gave France the opportu- 
nity to become great This is what Richelieu and Mazarin and Louis XIV had 


perceived and boldly acted upon Her military power was greater than had 
been known since the Roman Empire 
Louis XIV’s high-handed aggressions upon Germany — the Chambers of 
Reunion — had been followed by French seizure of the Palatinate after the 


extinction of the male line by the death of the Elector 
Charles (1685) whose sister was the wife of Louis XIV’s 
brother, the Duke of Orleans This new piece of territorial 
aggression brought about the formation of the League of Augsburg in 1686 
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agamst France, to which the emperor, the electors of Bavaria, Sa\ony, and 
Brandenburg, the duke of Savo), and the kings of S\\ed€n and Spam were 
parties War hung in the balance But when the Revolution of 1688 was 
impending, and England and Holland were certain to be united under a 
single ruler, and it was inevitable that they would soon join the League, 
Louis XIV perceived that another great war was looming against him In 
wrath he frightfully devastated the Palatinate Worms, Spever, Mannheim, 
and Heidelberg were destroyed The tombs of the medieval Salian emperors 
of Germany in the cathedral of Speyer and the beautiful Heidelberg Castle 
were demolished This wanton act increased the anger abroad, already deeply 
surred by the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
The supreme purpose of William of Orange’s life was to curb France 
Alone and single-handed, Holland was unable to do so The event of 1688 
brought England into alignment, not only with Holland but 
with the continent, agamst the French menace of political 
preponderance in Europe Louis XIV, although he was aware 
of William s purpose to invade England, was so certain that he would fail 
that his fleet m the Channel made no effort to intercept William’s crossing 
It was a fatal error of judgment 

“The reasons why England in the reigns of William and Anne felt con- 
strained to take part in the wars agamst Louis XIV are the same reasons 
that have periodically guided her action m great European crises from the 
reign of Elizabeth to the reign of George V commercial and colonial 
rivalry (and) the need to secure the safety of our small island by 
preventing the predominance of any one state on the continent — the 
policy known as the Balance of Power, and the imperative demand on 
behalf of our maritime security that the Low Countries should not fall 
into the hands of a great military and naval empire These were the reasons 
why England fought Philip 11, Napoleon, and Kaiser Wilhelm They were 
also the reasons why she fought Jjoms XIV 

William III regarded the Whig and Tory parties merely as two different 
and rival instruments for the subjugation of France He despised both of 
them, but was compelled to use them as best he could In 
1689 the Grand Alliance was formed — the most formidable 
combination of powers agamst her that France had ever 
seen It was a war waged on land and sea The principal scat of the conflict 
was the Spanish Netherlands, that cock-pit of Europe for so many centuries 
But Ireland witnessed one important Engagement For the exiled James II 
was sent to Ireland in 1690 with a French army and was overwhelmingly 
defeated by William III at the battle of the Boyne (July 1)» but James himself 
escaped The Irish Brigade of the French army was formed out of the 
survivors Another front of the war was Savoy, where Prince Eugene of 
^ Trevelyan, t>p dt, 107 
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Savoy, whose mother was a niece of Cardinal Mazarm, first distinguished 
himself He had forsaken the Church for a military career and had first 
applied for an officership to Louis XIV and been repulsed The Gfand 
Monatque later had reason to regret his act This War of the Grand Alliance 
was even extended to America where Count Frontenac, the governor-general, 
and Canadian Indians were arrayed against the English colonists and their 
Iroquois allies in what is known as “King William’s War ” 

Finally, when things had reached a stalemate, peace was made at Ryswick 
(a village near The Hague) on September 30, 1697 The devious and dark 
ways of secret diplomacy at this time are illustrated here The 
eaceo Ryswtc fundamental terms of the treaty had been determined in an 
agreement privately reached by Louis XIV and William III For if these two 
powers could come to an agreement, they could dictate to the rest of Europe 
These preliminary negotiations had been conducted by Bentinck, Lord 
Portland, and the French Marshal Boufflers in a cottage situated m No Man’s 
Land between the two armies not far from the advance-posts of the French 
sentries near Hall, to the curiosity of many Louis XIV’s foreign minister, 
the Marquis de Torcy, was not in the secret but suspected it, as his Mimotres 
show But the revelation of this secret negotiation was not given to the world 
until the publication of the Letters of Wtlltam III and Louts XIV in 1848 
By the terms of the Treaty of Ryswick, France, England, and Holland 
restored the conquests which each had made But France retained the con- 


Term of the 
peace 


quests which she had made from Spam and remained pos- 
sessed o£ Strasbourg, though compelled to renounce all other 
“reunions” to the Empire, and in addition surrendering Lux- 


embourg, Breisach, Freiburg, Phihppsburg, and the Duchy of Lorraine, which 


she had conquered in the course of the war France’s daim to the Palatinate 


was annulled Thus territorial honors were nearly even between the bel- 
ligerents What galled Louis XIV the most was the requirement to recogmze 
Wilham III as King of England and Anne as his successor, and to abandon 
French support of tbe Stuarts, Another source of humiliation to him was that 
the du?f fortresses in the Spanish Netherlands were henceforth to be gar- 
risoned by Dutch troops as a barrier between Holland and France But the 
Dutch had to restore Pondicherri in India, which they had seized, to the 
French East India Company 

The war which termmated in the Peace of Ryswick in 1697 had been a 


drawn batde It was concluded not because either great antagomst was beaten 
The spantth exhausted, but because another and greater war was loom- 

jueeeesmn mg in Europe, m which Louis XIV was acutely mterested 
proMpm. jjg needed an interval of peace in order to observe the present 

situation and to prepare against the future. This vras the question of the 
l^vefaon of the Spannh monarchy and its vast colonial empire when the 
imbecife and invalid Oiarles IT should die — as he 6d in 1700 If Charles H 
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had died before the Peace of Ryswjck in 1697, while Spam was still at war 
With France, the Spanish Empire would have passed to the Bavarian Prince 
Joseph Ferdinand, and France would have been powerless to interfere 

TABLE OF THE SPANISH SUCCESSION 

The family relations which led to the war wnll be made clear by the following 
genealogical table 


Philip III , King of Spam -j- 1621 


Anna, m Phihp IV Maria Anna, 

Louis XIII j jn Fcrcimand III 


Louis XIV — Maria Theresa =: Charles II = Margaret Theresa = Leopold I 
I + 1700 j 

Louis the Dauphm Mana Antoinette, m 

Max Emmanuel ot 
Ba\ana 

Philip of Anjou, Joseph Ferdinand 

as King of Spam, Phihp V Electoral Pnnee of Bavaria 

That was one reason why Louis XIV had been eager to conclude a general 
peace, because so long as France was in a state of war against Spam and 
Europe, the French claims on the Spanish inheritance would go by default ‘ 
Unluckily the young prince died of smallpox m 1699 and the whole edifice 
of the “balance of power'" crashed to the ground Under him the Spanish 
Empire would have been independent of both Austria and France For since 
some partition seemed inevitable m order to keep the peace of Europe, the 
Milanais was to go to Austria, and Naples and Sicily to be detached from 
Spain and given to the French crown William III and Louis XIV m the 
years between 1698 and 1701 made an honest endeavor to avert another great 
conflict The blame for the renewal of war mUst be put upon the obstinacy 
of Leopold of Austria and the pride of the Spaniards For the former would 
consent to no separation and demanded the whole Spanish mheritance for 
his younger son, Charles, while Spam was too proud to consent to any reduc- 
tion of the far-flung Spanish Empire Nevertheless, m spite of the difficulties, 
William III and Louis XIV still labored for peace A second pamtion treaty 
was arranged m 1699, m which the French king actually consented to the 
Archduke Charles of Austna becommg King of Spam and the Indies and 
the Spanish Netherlands, and France be given Naples and Sicily as a sort 
of consolation prize The plan was a masterpiece of William Ilfs adroitness 
and a valuable evidence of Lbu^ XIWs ral moderation, for which he is to 

^ Trevelyan, op, 1> 124 
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be given credit But the emperor “had the incredible folly to refuse his sup- 
port to a treaty which would have given to his younger son three-quarters of 
the Spanish Empire with the consent of France He preferred to fight for the 
whole without a chance of success ” 

The prize in prospect was less for Spain herself than her colonies, which 
included Cuba and other West India Islands, Florida, Mexico, Central 
America, and all South America except the two Guianas and 
Spanish colonial Brazil To these vast colonial possessions must be added the 
Philippines and the Canary Islands In Europe, too, it must 
be remembered that Spam had the key to the English Channel in her hands 
in the Belgian provinces and Luxembourg, and a bunch of keys to the control 
of the Mediterranean in her possession of the Balearic Islands, Sardinia, 
Sicily, Naples, to say nothing of the Milanais industrially and agriculturally 
of importance and strategically placed to control the major Alpine passes, 
either for commerce or war 

The interest of the maritime powers, England and Holland, in the destiny 
of the Spanish Empire, and the stakes to be played for were enormous For 
World importance European history transoceanic expansion, 

of the Spanish Colonial imperialism, and sea-power on a grand scale emerged 
question issues of transcendent importance, dwarfing even the con- 

tinental issues The prospect of French acquisition of the Spanish Nether- 
lands disquieted England and Holland, and if France also acquired Naples 
and Sicily and the other islands in the Mediterranean, that sea would become 
French and be closed to English and Dutch shipping In November 1700 
when Charles II died, nothing except a world war could settle the question 
of his inheritance The War of the Spanish Succession (1701-1713) was 
the first world war of histoiy When the king died, only France could 
defend the Spanish inheritance against all comers Spanish recognition of 
Louis XIV^s grandson as Philip V of Spam was the necessary course for 
Spam to take 

The eventuality of the war depended upon Louis XIV because the Eng- 
lish Parliament, then dominated by the Tories, was opposed to the war The 


impending conflict was hastened by the French king in a 
series of impolitic acts On February 1, 1701, he abruptly occu- 
^ pied the barrier towns This was followed by the formation 
of chartered French commercial compames for exploitation of the Spanish 
colonies and the exclusion of English and Dutch merchants from them 
These provocative measures changed the sentiment of the English Parlia- 
ment, and the last act of William IIFs life was the formation, with the Duke of 


Marlborough^s a^d, of the Grand Alliance m the autumn of 1701 The Whigs 
acquired a majority m Parliament in January, 1702, and a levy of 40,000 men 
and the armament of 100 ships was voted 
The character and the achievements of William III mark him as perhaps 
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the greatest sovereign o£ England m modern times He was a champion of 
political liberty^ of religious toleration, and a masterful engi- 
neer of the “balance of power’ in international affairs To 
have been able to create an effective European coalition 
against France out of so many heterogeneous dements wras the historic 
achievement of William III 

“As an expert in the art of governing/ it has been w ntten b> a modern 
English historian, “he has never been surpassed, perhaps never equalled, m 
history this ruler of four nations — a constitutional sovereign in Eng- 
land and Scotland, the chief of a republic in Holland, and i military auto- 
crat governing by the sword alone in Ireland — who for eleven years 
successfully directed the affairs of these alien and often mutually hostile 
communities, and who throughout all that time held in one hand the 
threads of a vast network of European diplomacy, and m the other the 
sword which kept the most formidable of European monarchs at bay 

The death of Wilham III on March 8, 1702, from a fall from his horse 
did not arrest the preparations, and the government of Queen Anne de- 
clared war 

Dowm to 1704, Louis XIV took the offensive The objective was Austria 
and the ruination of the House of Habsburg m central Europe A French 
army, under Villars, the ablest of all the French marshals, 
advanced down the Danube to effect a junction with the army 
of Bavaria, another French army was to advance down the 
Po valley and through the Tyrol upon Austria, at the same time the Hun- 
garians were stimulated by French gold to revolt and to attack Austria from 
the East The Emperor Leopold was in despair In this desperate emergency 
Prince Eugene of Savoy, now an Austrian field-marshal, stepped mto the 
breach He reorganized the army, seized the treasure of the churches to supply 
funds, passed over the secondary enemies of Austria in Hungary and Italy, 
and concentrated all his forces against the Franco-Bavarian coalition 
At this moment Louis XIV made one of the stupidest errors of judgment 
in all his long reign He recalled Villars and sent him mto the C^vennes 
to suppress the resistance of 4,000 Huguenot peasants — the Canusards as 
they were called® — and replaced him with a far inferior commander Mean- 
while Marlborough bad been in Holland and the Spanish Netherlands, but 
his hands were tied by the timidity of the Dutch government m spite of the 
vigorous endeavor of the Grand Pensionary Hemsius to compel it to act 
His previous scheme of striking France through the Moselle valley, though he 
considered it still practicable, had to be postponed on account of the danger- 

D Traill, Soaal England 

2 Villars, who was a wise man and a patnot, saw the folly of such civil war 
and had the courage to offer the Camisards terms and toleration, which the bigots 
at Versadlcs repuchated 
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ous Situation in which Vienna was Marlborough boldy resolved to unite 
his forces with the army of Prince Eugene, who was now famous as the con- 
queror of the Turks 

The duke*s march up the Rhine and down the Danube in the early sum- 
mer of 1704 astonished Europe and has been the admiration and the envy 
An lo At man many a great military commander ever since The tre- 
mendous victory of Marlborough and Eugene over the 
Blenheim. French-Bavanan army at Blenheim (August 13, 1704), be- 

tween Ulm and Donauworth, saved Vienna from French capture, and west- 
ern and soudiern Germany from French domination, for Louis XIV was 
compelled to withdraw all his forces across the Rhine 
Addison in his poem, "The Campaign,” described the battle as blandly 
as though he were recording a dance at the opera and celebrated in heroic 
measures the waste of the Electorate with fire and sword, the memory of 
which aifSiction made every soldier who participated in it sicken with shame 
and pity 

In crackling flames a thousand harvests burn, 

A thousand villages to ashes turn 

To the thick woods the woolly flocks retreat, 

And mixed with bellowing herds confusedly bleat 
And cries of infants sound in every brake 

If Addison had made the campaign he never would have sung as he did 
He got his reward in an appointment as commissioner of excise 
With Germany and Austria now saved from French danger, the seat of 
the war shifted to the Spanish Netherlands and to Italy which were still in 
Louis XIV’s hands If Marlborough had had his way instead 
^£rted plans being handicapped by factional strife at home and balked 
' by Dutch jealousy and Austrian lethargy abroad, he would 
have finished the war in 1705 by a thrust at France up the Moselle valley, 
which he planned to do No formidable array of fortresses guarded the east- 
ern frontier of France as were to be found in the Netherlands Not even 
Metz was formidable But the precious opportunity was forfeited and the war 
dragged on when it might have been swiftly terminated "He never saw the 
Moselle again His allies had not the heart or the brains to let him win the 
war where it could be won most quickly ” The direct and costly conquest of 
the Spamsh Netherlands became necessary, where French armies lay en- 
trenched behind fortressed cities and a huge earthwork embankment known 
as the 'Xmes of Brabant” which ran from the sea to the Meuse, from Antwerp 
to Namur Fortunately for Marlborough, the stupidity of Louis XIV played 
into his handst The terrible strain of the war upon France’s finances led the 
lafig to change commanders and make a fry for victory to redress the defeat 
‘-^atlWehheim 
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Unluckily he picked as new commander the Marshal Villeroi who was 
incompetent and fatuously attributed Blenheim to luck regaiding Marl- 
borough as a “mediocre ad\encurer 

As a military spectacle the plateau of Ramillies on that Ma> morning 
(May 23, 1706) must have been a magnificent sight as the mist cleared away 
The French battle-front stretched for tour miles and 60,000 
men were in the array All were resplendent in new^ uniforms t •’te i ince cf 
the French infantry in white, the Bavarians m red and blue 
besides many-colored troops of French, Spanish, and W illoon cay dry and 
whole brigades of Louis XIV’s magnificent Household Ca\alrv The king 
had made more than a gesture of splendor The French arm> had a number 
of newly invented three-bore field pieces In number of horse and foot the 
two opposing armies w^ere equal but the allies were notablv superior m 
morale and disciphne and above all their commander was a great military 
genius 

After the astonishing victory at Ramillies, France must have felt that the 
w’^ar w^as lost As at Blenheim, Marlborough’s horse was shot under him and 
it was thought for a moment that he was killed As he ^ 

mounted another, his equerry, holding his stirrup, had his me ton m 
head shot off by a cannon-ball An Irish officer m the French 
army recognizing him, fired his pistol at him point-blank and a score or 
more of carbines were discharged at him Not a bullet even grazed him 
Marlborough, sword in hand, rode through the French cuirassiers unhurt, 
rallied the German Horse that was reeling before the enemy, and brought 
these and twenty other squadrons back into line and drove the French across 
the river, leading the charge himself An army of sixty thousand men was 
routed in the space of two hours Artillery, ammunition, standards, treasure, 
provisions were all abandoned Marlborough’s great victory at Ramillies 
was as crushing a defeat for French arms as Blenheim Brussels, Antwerp, 
Ghent, Ostend, m fact nearly the whole Spanish Netherlands, except 
Lille, fell into the hands of the coalition Hard upon this triumph followed 
Eugene’s victory at Tunn (September 7, 1706), which drove the French 
out of Italy 

But although France was now upon the defensive, she was not crushed 
The fortified barrier towns along the frontier between France and the Span- 
ish Netherlands were still occupied by French garnsons Two 
more tremendous engagement were required to break 
France These were the Battles of Oudenarde (July 11, 17(®) 
and Malplaquet (September U, 1709) — the latter the blocKhcst battle of the 
whole war— m bo^ of which Marlborough and Eugene were united m 
command The sole important naval achievement was the English capture 
of Gibraltar m 1704 

The ejSfcct of economic conditions upon amm of die War of the 
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Spanish Succession so far is \^orth remarking At the beginning of the con- 
flict, in November 1703, the British Isle was visited by the 
The Great Storm yjolent Storm in all its history For a time it was believed 

that the entire fleet was destroyed The English coasts were strewn with 
wrecked ships Coming in from the Atlantic the Great Storm nearly destroyed 
Bristol In London the damage was estimated at above a million pounds 
sterling The lead or copper roofs of churches and cathedrals were rolled 
up like rugs Many of the age-old forests of England were levelled to the 
ground Sir John Evelyn, the father of arboriculture in England, lost 2,000 
great trees on his estate in a single night If the storm had befallen in spring 
or summer it would have kept England out of the war for at least a year, 
but by 1704 England was herself again 
English contentment with the war in the next five years was enhanced 
by a record-breaking senes of abundant harvests — the very glut of produce 
ruined the markets But the winter of 1708-1709 was one of 
badtarfesis xno^t dreadful m European history ^ Malplaquet was cold 

comfort to the English and embittered France the more It 
was so cold everywhere that seed-grain was killed and the crops were short 
Wheat rose to unheard of heights of price The war went on in a desultory way 
The legacy which was left by William III to Marlborough — the alliance 
of England, Holland, and Austria m the War of the Spanish Succession — 
had for its purpose the humiliation of France fay the exclu- 
Defeat of Trance Bourbons from the throne of Spam The undivided 

possession of Spain was guaranteed to the Archduke Charles, the emperor 
claimed nothing for himself, the Duke of Savoy was the ally of Louis XIV 
and the father-m-law of Philip V In twelve years the genius of Marlborough 
and Prince Eugene, backed by the power of England, had nearly annihilated 
the resources of France, the Austrian claimant had twice entered Madrid, 
and Louis XlV had been compelled to consent to the expulsion of his grand- 
son from Spam It only remamed for England to dictate the terms of peace 
which should determine the future settlement of Europe 
Then suddenly the situation changed and the mterests of all parties were 
altered The titular King of Spam became emperor and the reunion of the 
dominions of Charles V in the sixteenth century would have 
fmpem changes been more dangerous to the balance of power than the pre- 
mternauonal pondersince of France The Emperor Joseph I died on April 
picture smallpox, leaving no children, and his brother, 

the Archduke Charles, who had been the coalition’s candidate for the throne 


Defeat of Trance 


^‘‘Thc fierce cold of the winter of 1709 fixed its jaws upon warring Europe, 
destroying the strength of Charles of Sweden’s army, lost m the Russian forests 
and kiUmg the starved French peasants in their hovels. Even the Grand Monarch 
fdt pity for his people and was ready to cast off his pride and become a suppliant 
for peace The time bad come for the allies to make up their mmds what terms 
&ey would exact” Trevelyan, II, '374 
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of Spam> became emperor Austria, Bohemia, Silesia, and Hungary were 
hereditary Habsburg lands The war had put Austria in possession of Bel- 
gium and North Italy If now Spain and all her colonies devohed upon the 
new emperor, the immense and mighty monarchv of Charles V in the six- 
teenth century would be restored, and the balance of power again be tilted 
in favor of the Habsburgs The event reversed all the political relations and 
threw the game into the hands of Louis XIV, who, it was plain, would now 
reahze his ambition to place his grandson on the Spanish throne The absurd- 
ity of merely dynastic government had never before and has never since 
been more glaringly exposed 

England at once realized the circumstances, and having got the most out 
of the war, moved to make peace As she held the trump cards the other 
allies were compelled to follow suit She alone dictated the 
terms of the Peace of Utrecht (April 11, 1713) It increases Vtrechtand 
one’s cynicism in regard to European diplomacy at this time 
to know that the Tory party in England which was secretly pro-Stuart at heart 
and so inclined to spare Louis XIV’s feelings, at this juncture had acquired 
the upper hand in Parliament, deprived Marlborough of his command and 
even planned to undo the Act of Settlement and put the Pretender upon 
the throne, as James III Marlborough was the victim of Tory hatred and 
Whig political incompetence Unfortunately for himself, Marlborough never 
fired the imagination of the people But for Marlborough, England prob- 
ably would not have won the war Yet the most brilliant captain in English 
military history is not commemorated by any monument or statue in his 
native land, and intensely partisan political writers from Swift to Macaulay 
and Thackeray have covered his name with obloquy The provisions of the 
Treaty of Utrecht offer a singular contrast to the terms of the original alliance, 
England got the lion’s share of the spoil at Utrecht France ceded to Eng- 
land Newfoundland, Nova Scotia (Acadia), and Hudsons Bav Territory* 
Spam yielded Gibraltar and the island of Minorca with the important harbor 
of Port Mahon, by which English naval supremacy was established m the 
Mediterranean In addition, by the “Asiento ” a contract giving English 
slave-traders the exclusive right to supply the Spanish colonies with African 
slaves 

The Spanish Netherlands, instead of going to Holland, as might have been 
expected, passed to Austr^, to the chagrin of the Dutch,— but the port of 
Antwerp still was kept clos^ m the interest of the commerce 
of London and Amsterdam Savoy for its minor part in the ggtgffggfOi 
war was given Sicily as a kingdom Prussia also, for an even 
less part in the war, was erected into a kingdom, and thus Cattiohc and 
Protestant kings were balancedL Spam was suffered to retain its appanages 
in Italy, except Milan and Naples which passed to the As tor 

Louis XIV, defeated in every quarter, he was suotesdul in the scheme which 
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had been the primary cause of the war, for he saw hi$ grandson, m spite 
of all, established on the throne of Spam and the possessor of Spanish 
America 

The War of the Spamsh Succession, if it did not create, sharpened the issue 
of England’s relation to the continent on the one hand, and on the other 
the relation of England s colonies beyond the sea to the mother-country 
Thus two alternative policies were envisaged a continental policy and a 
maritime, colonial and American policy 
The Treaty of Utrecht was the last event of importance in the history of 
Louis XIV In 1715 he died It was the end of an era No less so was it in 
the history of England Queen Anne died on August 1, 1714, 
ieen of an eta House of Hanover or Brunswick succeeded in the 

person of King George I, none of Anne’s seventeen children having sur- 
vived her The Age of the Georges was begun, with new names, new circum- 
stances, new pohcies 

The Peace of Utrecht was the end of an epoch, the termination of a long 
struggle of the smaller states m Europe to save themselves from French 
Emergence of preponderance, if not actual domination At the same time it 
England as Was a Struggle of the Piotestants of England, Holland, and 
woild power Germany to avert from themselves the fate of the Huguenots 
in France The seventeenth century had been the age of French ascendancy 
over Europe Now England’s sea-power, financial and commercial resources 
outmatched France’s armies and resources In the matters of commercial 
supremacy and colonial possessions England was without a rival She had 
no more to fear even from the competition of Dutch commerce, for Holland 
had become a client War and diplomacy were agencies for the promotion 
of trade 

The most interesting and the most singular example of diplomacy m the 
preliminary stages of the War of the Spanish Succession was the execution 
of the Methuen Treaty between England and Portugal nego- 
^fth7or^^af^ tiated by the English envoy of that name The object of the 
treaty was to secure the friendship of Portugal in order that 
the country might provide a base for rmlitary operaUons against the French 
in Spam and the Mediterranean 


^‘The bargain struck in 1703 began a new era in Anglo-Portuguese relations 
because it was successfully followed up by thcJ^ing of Gibraltar and Port 
Mahon and by the permanent establishmejSr of English power in the 
Mediterranean, based on the free use of the harbour of Lisbon ” 

At the same time a mutually profitable commercial arrangement was made 
Enghsfi cloth was to be exchanged m Portugal for the wine of Portugal 
Accordingly every patriotic Englishman henceforward drank port and to 
claret was to exhibit Francophile and Jacobite sympathy Even after 
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peace was made in 1713, the English still clung to port and French claret 
found little market in England, as a result of whith the gout became a 
notorious afflicuon of Enghsh upper-class society m the eighteenth century 
— certainly a curious by-product of diplomacy and mercantilist economics 
Moreover, England had shown Europe that a country ot tree political insti- 
tutions was stronger than an absolute monarchy The result had contradicted 
the cherished political theories of the past, and opened a new oonvationof 
expectation for the future One ot the greatest of modern his- non Cl fhol c 
torians has pointed out the altered state of Europe after the 
Treaty of Utrecht, when, of the five great powers m the world one was Greek 
orthodox (Russia) and two others (England and Prussia) were Protestant 
These three powers now exercised over Europe an influence greater than 
that possessed by the Catholic states This did not signify that the Catholic 
religion was endangered, but it did mean that the international affairs of 
Europe were managed by non-Catholics Spam had colonized Latin \menca, 
but Ae rest of the world henceforth was to be open to colonization by 
Protestant nations only The unsuccessful fight of France for North America 
and India in the eighteenth century was the result 
The last years of the War of the Spanish Succession ^vere fought m the 
reign of Queen Anne, and in England the final stages of the conflict were 
sometimes referred to as “Queen Anne’s War” The period 
of her reign was a great one, but she, of all persons, had 
least to do with its making Her character was above reproach, her intelli- 
gence ordinary, her education defective No aid came to her from her hus- 
band, Prince George of Denmark, who was “simply a magnificent, amiable, 
and attractive young animal ” He had not brains enough even to be a common 
soldier Under William and Mary neither he nor his wife was well treated 
When Anne became queen she could not steer her course through the party 
strife But who can blame hcr^ In one of her letters, written in 1706, she 
manifested sagacity It was written to Godolphm when he was “going Whig 
m which she wrote 

* throwing myself into the hands of a party is a thing which I 
been desirous to avoid All I desire is my liberty in encouraging and 
employing all those that concur faithfully m my service, whether they are 
called Whigs or Tones, (and) not to be tied to one or tbe other Is 
it not very hard that mehLpf sense and honour will not promote the good 
of their country because everythmg m the world is not done that they 
desire?** 

The days of monarchical control of Enghsh politics had passed The ques- 
tions of war and peace and domestic policy were settled by her ministers, 
and often by back-stairs methods* Rarhameatary government had come for 
good 
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England had never before been so great as she was in the years between 
1688 and 1714 The thirty ^ears of peace which followed the Treaty of 
Utrecht “was the most prosperous season that England had 
England's experienced A laborer’s wages have never for many 

ages commanded so large a portion of subsistence as in that 
part of the eighteenth century 
And 


“what men that little rustic England could breed* A nation of five and 
a half millions that had Wren for its architect, Newton for its scientist, 
Locke for its philosopher, Bentley for its scholar, Pope for its satirist, Addi- 
son for Its essayist, Bolingbroke for its orator, Swift for its pamphleteer 
and Marlborough to win its battles, had the recipe for genius 


In the very year that Malplaquet was fought, Steele established the Tatler, 
out of which two years later grew the Spectator, which set the standard and 
pointed the course of English literary culture until the very 
The Spectator verge of the nineteenth century The Spectator was the organ 
of respectable middle-class English society which managed the business and 
controlled the government of the country® 

The Thames was a vital artery of traffic around which much of London’s 
social and business life centered Boatmen and bargees formed a large class 
whose hulls could be seen up and down the river or at the 
Socta Lon on thirty-odd landing places between London Bridge and Parlia- 
ment House Ferries, carrying coaches and their teams criss-crossed their 
way over the water A pall of smoke hung almost perpetually over the city 
because soft coal was used nearly exclusively The resulting grime is described 
by a foreign scholai who complained that “whenever I examine London 
books I make my ruffles black as coal ” 

No account of London social life of the time is complete without a descrip- 
tion of the coffee-houses Nearly five hundred of them served the city as a sort 
of combination club and news-center, where were posted the latest bulletins 
from at home and overseas Business was conducted in the coffee-houses 
to such an extent that Edward Lloyd’s, originally )ust one of the houses, m 
which shipping news was posted, grew into the famous insurance firm that 
IS still operating today It is interestmg to note that the great increase m 
trade had its effect on language since “commerce,” for instance, which had 
meant any intercourse — Milton had written of “holding commerce with 
the skies” — was now only used to signify trade 


^Hallam, Constitutional History ^ ii, 464 

^ G M Trevelyan, England under Queen Annei Blenheim (London, 1930), 
preface vn 

* For the importance of this merchant class and the new dignity of the bour- 
gi^joisie Toiler^ nos. 21, 24; and Spectator, nos 2, 69, 75, 109, 383, 443 If avail- 
able the teacher wiH be wise to read some or all of these essays to the class 
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The student should be interested in the changes in the art of war of these 
times There were sull some adventure and romance in war, as a popular 
ballad shows 

Over the hills and over the mam 

To Flanders, Portugal and Spain, 

Queen Anne commands and well obey — 

Over the hills and far away 

In the Thirty Years’ War the infantry had fought m dense columns, with 
pikemen m the center and flanked on each side by musketeers, who were 
dangerously exposed to the charge of cavalry As long as the pike wis the 
chief weapon the column, and not the line, was the prevailing formation 
The column is the worst form either to give or receive fire The great revolu- 
tion in infantry tactics came with the indention of the ring- 
bayonet which enabled the musketeer to become his own pike- ^ 

man, for he fired through the ring which attached the bayo- 
net to the end of his gun, and so could first fire and then stab By the time 
of the War of the Spanish Succession, pikemen had entirely disappeared The 
infantry was armed with a bayoneted firelock and arrayed m long lines from 
three to four deep instead of in columns as formerly The English and the 
French both fought in lines, but the English soldiers fired by platoons while 
the French soldiers fired by ranks The former was more effecuve and more 
shattermg to the foe and English marksmanship superior to that of the French 
Marlborough made much of fire-drill and practice in marksmanship when 
his troops were m winter quarters 

Important auxiharies of the infantry were the grenadiers armed with hand- 
grenades and axes, and especially important m siege operations Artillery 
had not yet come into its own for field operations, and did 
not do so until Napoleon, who made it a major arm of the 
service The field pieces, with a maximum bore of three inches, fired cannon- 
balls at long range, but at close quarters used ^‘partridge” shot, as grape-shot 
was then called 

Cavalry changes were less than those of the infantry, and calvary tactics 
antiquated Even Gustavus Adolphus and Cromwell were deficient m use 
of horsemen, who charged in columns six or more deep, 
armed with musketoons or huge ‘‘dag’' pistols, slowed down 
to discharge their weapons and then swerved around to the rear to reload 
and charge agam This manoeuvre of checking a charge just before the 
moment of shock deprived the action of the power and speed of the horse. 
Marlborough discarded the ^Swedish” fashion, hxs cavalry had no weapon 
but the sword Dragoons were a half-cavalry, half-infantry, they charg^ 
sword m hand like the cavalry or else as mounted lUfenixy they rode to the 
field, then dismounted, pidceted their hoW]* and went into action m foot. 
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Character o1 
war fate 


Marlborough was a strict disciplinarian In the great march across Ger- 
many m 1704 no plundering of the population was permitted — there was 
no repetition of the horrors of the Thirty Years’ War Mih- 
Disaphne execution and flogging, coupled with an efiicient com- 

missary which supplied good food, good clothing, and good shoes went far 
to preserve discipline The wounded under Marlborough, including enemy 
prisoners, received more care than in other armies, and he had the humanity 
and the insight to deplore the crude medical practice and the absence of 
nursing 

If, in spite of almost continuous wars European civilization persisted, this 
was partly due to the fact that wars then were different from those of today 
In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries wars were fought 
by small professional armies whose marches and engage- 
ments caused only local suffering and destruction War did 
not then so monopolize the material resources and the moral anxiety of the 
nation as is the case today The “nation m arms” was a product of the Revo- 
lutionary and Napoleonic era Neither social nor even commercial relations 
between belligerents were wholly cut off, and no one then expressed dread 
that the next war might destroy civilization The European state-system was 
kept stable because the rulers were jealous to preserve the balance of power 
This does not mean that there was public indifference to war Far from it^ The 
outcry today against war and the pleadings for peace are not new Many 
voices then were raised in protest against the evils of war, and men dreamed 
then as after 1918, of a League of Nations to ensure peace The great Ger- 
man historian, Leibnitz, who was skeptical of a League of Nations, pioposed 
to divert the arms and the ambitions of the nations abroad Sweden and 
Poland were to conquer Russia — whom all Europe feared in the time of 
Peter the Great — and Siberia, England and Denmark were to divide North 
America between them, to the detriment of France, Spain was to remain 
unmolested m South America, the Dutch should have the East Indies, and 
England and Portugal should withdraw therefrom, m compensation for 
being deprived of Canada, France should have a free hand along the littoral 
of the Mediterranean m Africa as far as Egypt How modern these proposi- 
tions seem, and how futile * 

To return to armaments The original form of the musket was known as 
an arquebus, the use of which spread so rapidly that in the last half of the 
fifteenth century it had supplanted the arbalet or cross-bow 
earqu^ us Company of crossbowmen a few men armed 

with the arquebus were attached, then some were added to every company 
of men-at“^rms, and at length m every company of four hundred men, 
half of them were armed with the arquebus In the Battle at Murten in 1476 
“file SwUsIs ahready had ten thousand arquebusiers. The arquebus at first was 
short and heavy} it earned four ounces of lead and was fired with a match, 
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a piece of blazing tow, applied bv hand Later the so-c died cock or ‘ dragon” 
was affixed to the right side of the barrel at the base, bemten the lips 
of which the burning match was fixed each time it \sas used and bv means 
of a trigger pressed down upon the priming in the pan To the trigger was 
afterwards affixed a spring by means of which the ignition and firing ot the 
piece was made more rapid 

The powder, at first, was lumpy The French were the first who grained 
It into three kinds siege powder consisting of heav) grains, arquebus pow- 
der, and pistol powder, which consisted of the finest grams 
Each arquebusier carried twelve powder charges, each load 
contained in a small wooden box, in his bandolier or shoulder-belt with 
small pockets attached, a bag containing the same number of bails and a 
flask containing a pound of priming powder, and several feet ot match- 
string, which was wound around the stock of his weapon The act of load- 
ing was a slow and awkward one, for this reason every arquebusier had 
a shield-bearer behind whose shield, which was planted into the ground by 
means of an iron stake, he completed the loading of his fire-arm 

In 1517 the wheel-lock was invented in Nuremberg It consisted of a small 
notched wheel of steel immediately connected with the pan and cocked by 
means of a spring When the priming pan was filled with 
powder, the cock, which was equipped with a piece of brim- 
stone, was let down upon the curb of the wheel, and wfficn the tngger was 
pulled the wheel was rapidly spun by means of the spring, producing sparks 
from the brimstone, which exploded the piece This improvement, however, 
obtained slowly, and the infantry of most of the European governments was 
still armed with the common match-lock up to the middle of the seventeenth 
century From the first appearance of the arquebus, target practice became 
a universal amusement and form of drill 

Nuremberg was the best place of manufacture of small arms, and where 
the most improvements were made, especially iti forging and bonng The 
more general the use of fire-arms became, the better also 
became the defensive armor, and the finest armor knowm is of 
the period between 14754550, which was proof against an arquebus shot 
This brought about the invention of the musketoon or musket a long 
barrel with a heavy stock and discharging a heavy bullet The weight of 
this weapon, however, was a disability, for the barrel had to be supported 
by a fork (fourchette) set in the ground when fired On the march the 
musketeer earned the fork and another man the musket, so that two men 
were required for each weapon, as was the case formerly with the arquebusier 
and his shield-bearer The musket was first used in 1521 m the war between 
Charles V and Franas I Later m the century the Duke of Alva lightened 
the weight of the musket by introducing finer and lighter steel barrels, so 
that the fork and extra man could be dispensed wi&. Ihe carbine was a 
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small musket used by cavalry, but awkward to load on horseback, especiall)^ 
m rain or high wind The necessity of transporting heavy infantry from one 
place to another gave rise, early in the seventeenth century, to dragoons, 
who were nothing but mounted infantry By this time the pike had become 
obsolete among foot soldiers but the lance was still retained by some cavalry, 
which now formed two divisions, dragoons and lancers 
The displacement of the lance among infantry was due to the invention 
of the bayonet m France, at Bayonne The earliest effective use of the bayonet 
was by French troops of Louis XIV in the Battle of Turin 
in 1693 The seventeenth century also introduced the match- 
guard, which consisted of a tin tube into which the match 
was inserted to shield it from wind or ram, and the cartridge, made of very 
thin wood or thick paper which was rammed down the barrel with a rod 
When rammed “home” the end of the cartridge was split and some of the 
powder in it primed the piece and thus increased the speed of the loading 
The greatest improvement of the musket, however, was the substitution of 
the flint-lock for brimstone or the match-lock late in the seventeenth cen- 
tury The flint-lock held its place for one hundred and fifty years, that is to 
say until the invention of the percussion-cap m 1818, which protected the 
percussion powder from damp and at the same time made the use of the 
flint unnecessary It goes without saying that the manual and exercise of 
the arms which have been described increased also, and drill became a rigidly 
imposed practice in every army 
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EUROPEAN ECONOMICS AND FINANCE 
IN THE SIXTEENTH AND SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES 

Europe made little and disappointingly slow progress m perception of the 
nature and operation of the economic and social forces Such important things 
as public finance, taxation, control of commerce, regulation of 
industry, etc were crudely administered The kings of tlit 
early sixteenth century might have learned much during the 
Italian wars from the pracuce of the Italian states an the Renaissance, notably 
Florence, Milan, and Venice But only Louis XII and his able minister. 
Cardinal Amboise, seem to have had any appreciation of the importance 
of considering the interest of those on whom his taxation was levied 
To get as much money as possible for the wars was the sole object of 
the governments New exactions and expensive loans were the means of 
raising immediate supplies The immense sums recklessly borrowed fay 
Charles V and Francis I m 1519 illustrate the magnitude and the folly of the 
fiscal operations of the period 

In the seventeenth century the Dutch and the English introduced a new 
practice, that of fundmg the interest of the loans, without entering into any 
obligation to pay back the capital, which was transferable to 
any person This funding system for the first time scientifically 
provided for the handling of the national debt and made government bonds 
a popular form of investment In Holland, the sinking fund was established 
m 1655 The example was followed by Pope Innocent XI in 1685 In England 
the funding system had its origin in the establishment of the Bank of Eng- 
land in 1694, when it lent its capital to the government. The result of this 
institution was that rates of interest fell from 16 12 and 8 per cent to 4, and 
even 3 per cent 

Industry, like commerce, was hampered m these times, too This was chiefiy 
owing to the monopohstic policy and regulatory practices of the gilds which 
fixed the kind of employment an artisan might engage in, de- 
termined the days and hours when he might work, and iSxed 
his wages The alleged purpose of this policy was to preserve the quality 
of the work or the material} actually it was to prevent competition by fixmg 
the limit of the number of empIoy& m any given shop, keepmg wag^ 
down and keeping prices up* Lock-outs became common Handicrafts and 
manufactures performed by human labor f manufacture” means made by 
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haad) flourished, rather than machine-made products The most important 
industries, were cloth-making, metalwork, woodwork and carpentry, paper- 
making, glass-making and ship-building Water-and- windmills were the 
chief source of power, aside from horse- and man-power The use of steam 
was not introduced until the eighteenth century 
But a new form of monopoly appeared in the sixteenth century to vex the 
already vexadous conditions of the time This was the protected monopoly, 
in which high government officials and even the rulers 
Monopoly themselves were interested parties The word “monopoly** 

appeared first in the translation of Aristotle’s works, and was first employed 
in literature by Sir Thomas More — “Suffer not these rich men to buy up 
all, to engross and forestall (these last two words are good medieval terms), 
and with their monopoly to keep the market alone as please them *’ The new 
word soon came into general use all over Europe, and many pamphlets were 
written on the subject In England m 1622 parliament passed the Statute of 
Monopolies which was directed against the exclusive licenses issued by James I 
for the enrichment of his friends 

The amount of economic literature which was published in the seven- 
teenth century is impressive, and the student should observe that the most 
of this was of English authorship By the end of the century 
Economic England led the world in commerce and trade and in coloniz- 

umttngs " „ _ 111 

ing enterprise The first important work in political economy 
was written by a French author In 1568 the French publicist Jean Bodin in 
his Six Livres de la Rdpubltque tried to explain the revolution of prices m the 
sixteenth century and discussed the nature of public icvenue In 1575 Calvin’s 
Letter on Usury accelerated the reaction against medieval economic theory 
The seventeenth century, the age of mercantihsm, produced a shoal of eco- 


nomic htcrature Serra’s Causes of Wealth (1613) declared that wealth was 
derived more from commerce and manufactures than from agriculture, and 
stressed the importance of a large supply of gold and silver to a government 
In 1615 Montchrduen published his 'Iraiti de I'economte pohttque, in which 
he recommended the mercantilist principles on which Richelieu and Colbert 
later acted But theories are usually formulated after facts In the Netherlands, 
where commerce and trade were of paramount importance, and in France in 
the reign of Henry IV, the punciples of mercantilism had already been acted 
upon Unfortunately in their avidity to increase the wealth of their countries 


the sovereigns misunderstood the nature of wealth They thought that money 
was wealth, whereas money is a mere mechanism of exchange Wealth is 
constituted of the productive resources and capacity of a people Hence the 
fallacy and futdity of imposmg export taxes and prohibitive tari5s and 


restriction upon trade, hkc internal tolls and navigation laws, as all the 
governments of thft seventeen^ centuty did, inhibiting commerce and trade 
& 1621, Hun’s thscourse of Trade from England to the East Indies and 
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England s Treasure by Foreign Trade was the first important tract cn col- 
onization It also first clearly formulated the theory of the ‘bahnce of trade ’ 
and fixed the predominance of mercantilist principles tor the rest of the cen- 
tury In 1663 Sir William Petty’s Treatise on Taxe^ appeared, and hiS Politi- 
cal Arithmetic — the earliest attempt at comparatne statistics — came out 
in 1682 In 1691 North’s Discourse of Trade argued the importance of 
world markets, and declared that human industrj, not money, was the 
source of w^ealth and attacked restraints on prices, interest, and the export 
of bullion 

One field of production, however, was neglected by all of these waters 
This was agriculture, notwithstanding the fact that Europe was largely agri- 
cultural The condition of the peasantry was a hard and un- 
improved one Methods of farming were still medieval There 
was little effort to improve tillage or to breed better live stock, and the con- 
stant warfare so impoverished the peasantry that they were never able to 
accumulate a surplus w^hich might have been turned back for improvement 
purposes Serfdom, except in England and Holland, existed m every country 
in Europe and was not abolished until the spread of the French Revolution 
Only in Holland and England was any progress m agriculture made — and 
first m Holland which gradually taught scientific farming to the rest of 
Europe The proud motto of the Dutch “God made the sea but we have 
made the land” reflects the seriousness of the Hollander for the soil He made 
the most of it in every way — draining, ditching, fertilizmg, planting, till- 
age, plant and cattle breeding, dairymg 

While war and heavy taxation took their constant toll, it may be doubted 
whether both of these together were as adverse forces as the enormous rise 
of prices — or to put it in another way — the great decline m 
the purchasing power of money in the sixteenth and seven- ^ 
teenth centuries, combined with the fact that wages remamed almost sta- 
tionary Foodstuffs and rents rose tremendously This condition was due to 
the mcreasing flood of gold and especially silver from the Spanish colonics 
in America, which had an inflationary effect Money was cheap and hence 
prices were high In France, between the accession of Francis I m 1515 and 
the death of Henry IV in 1610, the purchasing power of the Iwre m terms 
of the dollar fell from $12^0 to $2 40, and rclaoons were correspondingly simi- 
lar in the other European countries ^ In Spam in 1597 prices were almost five 
times as great as m 1500 French prices stopped rising by the end of the 
sixteenth century, but the peak was not reached in England until 1650, when 
they were three and one-half times as great as in 1500 

One factor of these adverse economic conditions was the Reformation, 

^ See Henri Hauser, European Financml Cnsis of 1559,’^ fournal of Eco- 
nomic and Eustfiess Jdistotyj. II, 241 f and E I Hamilton, 1—35 f The s^tne, 
Quartefly Journal of Economics, idiii, 436 f . ' 
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which also caused the exodus of many thousands from Europe to the colonies 
across the ocean The settlement of the New England, the 
Economic dtsticss Adantic and the Southern colonies of North America 

causes emigration 

was powerfully stimulated by an almost frantic desire of 
English, French, Germans, Dutch, ScotchJnsh to get away from this eco- 
nomic distress in their countries and to found new homes in the New World 
The mercantile system in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries was 
the prevailing economic doctrine, according to which a country would make 
money if it sold more merchandise to foreigners than it 
Mercamle bought abroad, for then the foreigners would have to make 

system balance in com or bullion This was known as “a 

favorable balance of trade” because it tended to bring money into the coun- 
try On the other hand, if a country had an excess of imports over exports a 
country would owe money to the foreigner This was called ‘‘an unfavorable 
balance of trade ” Since the chief purpose of mercantilism was to increase 
the credits m a country’s foreign trade, and to reduce the debits in order to 
get a balance in cash, every European state resorted to protective tariffs, 
export taxes, and navigation acts designed to further carrying trade at the 
expense of its rivals, by requiring that goods from a foreign country could 
only be carried in ships of the country which imported them, and domestic 
products could be exported only in ships of the home government It is easy 
to see that mercantilism was a prolific source of international friction and 
often of war Europe bristled with tariff barriers and navigation acts in the 
seventeenth century 

The abuses and injustice of excessive mercantihsm did not, however, pass 
without protest Although France was the worst offender, Holland and 
England practiced the same policy In 1691 a protest against 
^rlanSn mercantilism was voiced by an Englishman, Dud- 

ley North, in a remarkable pamphlet, which was suppressed 
by the government In it he wrote* 


“The whole world, as to trade, is but one nation or people, and therein 
nations are as persons The loss of a trade with one nation is not that only, 
separately considered, but so much of the trade of the world rescinded and 
lost, for all is combined together There can be no trade unprofitable 
to the public, for if any prove so, men leave it off and wherever the traders 
thrive, the public of which they are a part thrive also To force men to 
deal in any prescribed manner may profit such as happen to serve them, but 
the* public gams not, because it is taking from one subject to give to an- 
other No laws can set prices in trade, the rates of which must and will make 
themselves But when such laws do happen to lay any hold, it is so much 
impediment to trade, and therefore prejudicial Money is merchandize, 
whereof thefe may be a glut, as well as a scarcity, and that even to an 
inconvenience A people cannot want money to serve the ordinary dealing, 
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and more than enough they will not ha\e No man will be the richer for 
the making much money, nor any part ot it, but as he bu\s it for an equiva- 
lent price Exchange and ready money are the same, nothing but carnage 
and rccarriage being saved Money exported in trade is an increase to 
the wealth of the nation, but spent in war and payments abroad is so much 
impoverishment No people ever grew rich by policies, but it is peace, 
industry and freedom that bring trade and w ealth, and nothing else ” 

Every idea here expressed was rank economic heresy m the seventeenth 
century 

Dudley North must have got his novel ideas trom the condition of the 
Levantine trade in which England’s exports fully paid for her imports, while 
the French, Italians, Dutch, and Germans had to pav the balance in cash ^ 
The English embassy m Constantinople was sustained not b\ the govern- 
ment but by the “Company of Merchants of England trading in the Levant 
Seas,” that is to say a private concern This in itself show^s the importance 
of England’s oriental trade 

^ Sec G F Abbott, Under the Tur\ tn Constantinople (London, 1920), 404-405, 
and G L Craik, History of British Commerce (London, 1840), 19-20 



Chapter XLIX 


NORTHERN AND EASTERN EUROPE 
IN THE SIXTEENTH AND SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES 

The Europe with which the history of the foregoing chapters has dealt, 
did not include the whole of the continent as defined by geography Russia 
in 1715 would hardly be called a European state, and the Turk- 
^onJuuons^^^ ish Empire, alien in every particular, cleft the southeastern 
part of Its immense wedge The opening of the sixteenth 
century was as important for the history of the states of northern and 
eastern Europe as it was for those of central and western Europe, and 
equally complicated In Sweden, Denmark, Prussia, Poland, and Russia, 
revolutions took place which conditioned their character and destiny for 
long years to come The conflict among these states, which ringed the Baltic, 
was for possession of as many of the Baltic lands as possible, an ambition in 
which sea-power and trade interests were important factors But ethnic dif- 
ference between the antagonists was very much greater than in the case of 
the great rivals in western Europe The Poles and Russians were Slavs, the 
Letts in Lithuania or Livonia, were of non-European origin, the Finns in 
Finland were of Ugro-Tartar descent, the Prussians, though originally of 
the same stock as the Letts, were heavily commixed with Germans and Slavs 
All of these peoples bordering the Baltic, the Danes and Swedes excepted, 
were far below the cultural condition of the western nations 
In the three Scandinavian countries, Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, the 
Reformation had soon prevailed Denmark and Norway were united into a 
single kingdom The Swedish monarchy was established in 
Gustavus Vasa (died 1560) and strengthened by 
the property confiscations connected with the Reformation 
Poland, which had been united with Lithuania in 1386, until 1572 was ruled 
by the Jagello kings, but whether Poland was an hereditary or an elective 
monarchy was not clear even to the Poles themselves A Polish royal election 
was a sort of double auction of the crown, partly in public for the benefit of 
the state, partly in secret for the advantage of the nobles in the diet who 
voted according to self-interest The nobles had reduced the people to a 
wretched condition of serfdom and were rich, proud, and ignorant There 
were no commercial cities and hence no bourgeois class in the country The 
kingdom was a great, sprawljing, amorphous mass without natural boundaries, 
a w<sakness which ^caentuate4 its oth^ weaknesses When the Jagello house 
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expired in 1572 Stephen Bathory ot Trans\lvania, born a Hungarian, got 
possession of the throne for ten years and tried to expand Poland toward both 
the Black Sea and the Baltic Bathorv conquered Danzig and part of the 
East Baltic coast, but died before he could reach the Black Sea He was sue- 
ceeded by three kings of the Swedish house ot \ asa, but ot a collateral branch, 
between whom and the main stem there was continual strife 

Prussia, originally conquered by the military crusading Order ot the 
Teutonic Knights between 1220-1283, during w^hich the natives w^ere brutallv 
subjugated and towns founded by German incomers, was 
secularized in 1525 In that year the Grandmaster of the Order, 

Albert of Brandenburg, turned Lutheran and converted the country into an 
hereditary duchy, wi^hich passed to the Margra\es of Brandenbuig b\ inheri- 
tance m 1618 

Russia, under Ivan Vasilevitch I (1462-1505) Duke of Moscow' threw off 
the Mongol domination and, by conquering and annexing Novgorod and 
its territory, created a state which, bounded by the Don and 
the Dnieper, was already formidable because of its size and 
the ambition of its rulers Ivan Vasilevitch II (1533-1584) the Terrible was the 
founder of Russian domination m Asia, and for the first time attracted the 
attention of western Europe to Russia He is said to ha\€ proposed mar- 
nage to Queen Elizabeth His son, Feodor, who died m 1598, was the last 
czar of the hneage of Rurik, who had founded the Duchy of Kiev in 
the ninth century, with which the formation of the Russian state began 
Fifteen years of anarchy ensued until the dynasty of Romanov got the 
crown in 1613 

The period of the Moscow czansm, in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
was one of the worst epochs in Russian history The Tartar yoke had only 
recently been cast off and its evil influence was still felt At 
the same time there began the Byzantine influence, exercised 
through the Greek Church and the intermarriage of the czars with princesses 
of the Greek imperial house The tide of Caesar, corrupted into Czar, was 
adopted and the name for Constantinople was changed to Czargrad (Caesar- 
City, grad being the Russ^ word for city) The czars not only laid claim 
to, but in their ignorance^sSfertSfi that they had inherited the title and right 
of succession to the old Byzantine Empire after its destruction by the Turks 
ml453 

Religiously and culturally Russia was h^l|l|J to the West Kiev and the 
south of Russia were mom cultured and cnliglH^jd than central Russia, 
the Moscow area, which was the political center of &e eoun* 
try Few except the clergy cotdd read and write It is men- 
tioned m a sixteenth-century document that out of 115 princes’ 
and nobiemen‘s sons only 47 amid signf dxeir names The backwardness of 
learning m Russia at, tbs mm is illustrated by the fact diat the study of 
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astronomy and cosmography was prohibited and that the use of Arabic 
figures was unknown 

A change for the better began in the late sixteenth century and continued 

to improve in the century which followed The necessity of adopting 

European civilization began to be perceived at Moscow, and 

Ewopean cultural Germans, Dutchmen, Enghshmen, and Italians were invited 
peneiiation , ’ ^ ^ i 

by the czars in great numbers as physicians, architects, en- 
gineers, military officers, etc In the seventeenth century many Englishmen 
and Scots were serving in the Russian army or employed at court Gradually 
the more progressive element in Russian society began to be disgusted with 
the Asiatic stagnation, and the tendency to European civilization was only 
checked by the traditional prejudices of the czars 

The salutary change came with the accession of the Romanov dynasty in 
1613 Peter the Great (1689-1725) did not create the new spirit, but he had 
the intelligence and the initiative to shake off traditional 
^ ^ ^ * shackles and boldly to promote western European civilization 

Livonia, with Courland and Esthoma, was for northern Europe what 
Milan was for the South, a bone of contention between the neighboring 
powers of Poland and Russia, to which Sweden had soon 
Polish war of added The North also had its own War of Succession 

SHCCCSStOtl 

over Poland It was occasioned by the Poles electing, in 1587, 
as king Sigismund of Sweden, whose mother was the Polish princess 
Catherine Sigismund was brought up in the Catholic faith and through 
him the Jesuits hoped to restore the Catholic religion in Sweden Politically 
and rehgiQusly the affairs of Sweden and Poland were in danger of becoming 
centralized in the hands of a Catholic monarch Hence a war of succession 
arose between the Catholic and Protestant branches of the House of Vasa 
which endured until the Peace of Oliva (1660) when the issue was setded m 
favor of the dynasty of Charles IX 

In the meantime, Gustavus Adolphus had begun his military career by 
wrenching Ingermanniand from Russia, as well as Livonia and Polish 
Prussia from Poland, and doubtless would next have turned his arms against 
the Elector of Brandenburg, if greater opportu^Tw had not opened for him 
to intervene in the Thirty Years’ Wai Th^e^e of Westphalia in 1648 con- 
firmed much of the conquests of Gustavus Adolphus to Sweden and raised 
her as a great pojujer in the North No other country in the 
^mitsh power sixteenth an^ ^^nteenth centuries had such gifted but erratic 

rulers mif^ch close succession as Sweden But the country 
was forced by ambitio^fforts to play a part in international affairs far beyond 
Its capacities Gustavus Adolphus injured, and Charles XII finally broke the 
mainspring of Swedish vigor 

Sweden waged a war with Poland in 1655 because John Casimir would not 
' acknowledge him and renounce Polish ^pretensions to the crown of Sweden 
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Since Poland at that time was m\olved with Russia on account of the Cos- 
sacks for whom the Polish king intervened to protect, it seemed for a moment 
that the Swedes would conquer all Poland Warsaw was taken 
and Casimir fled to Silesia But Poland was easier to o\er-run Su^edtsh 
than to hold Warsaw rebelled in a great three-da\ battle 
(July I 8 - 2 O 5 1656) Worse yet Russia, Austria, Brandenburg, and Denmark 
declared war against Sweden, and with the sudden death ot Charles Gustavus 
in 1659 died his wild projects The Peace of Oliva which w^as the name of 
a monastery near Danzig (1660), finally settled these protracted disputes 
But there was no repose for Sweden She allowed herself to be inveigled by 
French gold into the war with Holland and to make a diversion against 
Brandenburg, and thereby lost not only her possessions m Germany but 
her military reputation m the Battle of Fehrbellm (1657) Sweden recovered 
her possessions m the Peace of St Germain (1679), because the Great Elector’s 
allies, having got what they wanted at Nymwegen in the previous year, left 
him m the lurch, and Louis XIV compelled restitution of the lost places 
In eastern Europe by the middle of the sixteenth century all the territory 
up to the Ural Mountains was under the swav of the Grand Dukes of Moscow 
who by the time of Ivan the Terrible (died 1584) staled them- 
selves czars (or tsars) By that time Europe had become a 
consumer of furs, which were a sign of wealth and luxury and so worn by 
the aristocracy and rich bourgeoisie In 1553 the English explorer, Chancellor, 
penetrated the Arctic Ocean as far as the White Sea, where at the mouth of the 
Dvina River the port of Archangel developed as an exit for furs Long as 
was this northern route and short as was the season, the trade was profitable, 
because this route avoided the tolls of the Baltic straits and the piracy of the 
Danes and Norwegians In the same centurv, in central Europe, Leipzig 
developed into the greatest fur trade center of Europe, getting its skins from 
Novgorod 
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submitted to the Porte le Turks which gave the Sultan a pretext for w^ar, 
m which John bobieski first won renown The conflict terminated in 1676 
b\ cession ot a third part of the Ukraine to the Turks and Poland’s abolition 
of the tribute formerlv exacted of the Cossacks Four years later Russia 
annexed the Turkish Ukraine 

This was the history of the northern states of Europe, but nothing which 
had preceded w^as of such importance as the events which followed the 
accession of Peter the Great m Russia in 1689, and that of 
The \orthetn 11 j. XII of Sweden in 1697 This was the Northern War 

(1700-1721), which was of as much importance in fixing the political condi- 
tion of northern and eastern Europe as the War of the Spanish Succession 
was in determining the political pattern of western Europe in the same years 
In addition to being a struggle between conflicting policies, it was a struggle 
between two strikingly different and strong personalities, Peter the Great and 
Charles XII 

The czar w^as an intelligent, strong-willed, and brutal barbarian whose 
Tartansm w^as \enecred with the influence of w^estern civilization His 
determination was culturally to Europeanize Asiatic Russia 
and pohticalh to make her a European power Peter was 
determined to make landlocked Russia reach the sea — the Black Sea in the 
South, and the Baltic in the North For this reason he conquered Azov from 
the Turks m 1696 and founded St Petersburg (now Leningrad) m the 
swamps of the Neva m 1703 m order, as he said, “to give Russia a window 
looking upon Europe ” In order to educate himself, in 1697-1698 he made a 
journey through Germany to Holland, where for a time he worked in a 
shipyard in Zaandam (the cottage m which he dwelt is still preserved, and 
was given to the czar m 1890; afterwards he worked m Amsterdam and 
visited England He returned to Russia with a great company of foreign 
artisans and craftsmen, artists and military officers Endless anecdotes arc 
told of him at this time, one that when examining a particularly intricate 
instrument of torture, he wanted the working of it illustrated and was for 
putting one of his servants m the machine, but fortunately was restrained 
from so domg by the shocked observers with h^im His first act after return- 
ing home was to abolish the dangerous bodyguard of nobles, the Streltsi, 
which were replaced by an army organized on the European model The 
reform was carried through by Gordon, a Scotush officer 

Meanwhile, m 1697, Charles XII had become King of Sweden He was a 
boy of fifteen The opportunity to dbpoil Sweden of her continental holdings 
seemed too great to be m^^d to Russia, Poland, and Den- 
mark In 1700 all three disclosed their designs* Denmark 
cov^cd Holstem-Goitorp, Poland and Russia both wanted 
lavoiua* The young Charles XII thereupon astonished Eumpe. He showed 
lumscjf to be a ^mm d war, thmigh ifevotd of pcditical judgment Withm 


Ckariesxn 

ofSimden 
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five months Denmark was disposed of, and Charles XII hastened to Livonia 
to confront Peter the Great and Augustus II of Poland-Saxony Peter was 
besieging Narva in Ingermannland With an army ot only 8,000 men the 
daring young king won a victory over the Russians at Narva on November 
30, 1700, after which he defeated the Polish^Saxon army at Riga (July 18, 
1701) 

It was then that Charles XII made a fatal error of judgment The libera- 
tion of Livonia left him free to choose against which of his enemies he would 
now go — Russia or Poland ? The tate of Sweden hung upon 
the choice, and Charles XII made the wrong tuin in the 
road The memory of the ancient animosity between Sweden 
and Poland — hatred, not prudence — impelled him to push the w’-ar with 
Poland, a choice which gave Peter the Great five precious years to establish 
hiS power Poland collapsed before the Swedish whirlwind Augustus 11 fled 
to Silesia and Charles XII put up a Polish noble named Stanislaus Leszczynski 
as king (1704-1709) Then Charles XII made another blunder Instead of at 
once turning upon Russia, he pursued the fugitive Polish king into Saxony, 
his other possession, for Poland and Saxony had been umted In the autumn 
of 1706 the Swedes took military occupation of Saxony and Charles set up 
a rough court at Alstranstadt near Leipzig He now had formed the fantastic 
idea of being another Gustavus Adolphus and cherished the dream of creat- 
ing a new League of Protestant Princes against Cathohcism Undoubtedly 
this was the first evidence of his madness 

By this time Europe had begun to observe the “Meteor of the North ” The 
War of the Spanish Succession was in full swung With Charles XII encamped 
in Saxony and threatemng to attack the emperor, the empire had been in- 
vaded through the back door The Grand Alliance, which was built on a 
union of both Protestant and Catholic princes, was xn danger of falling to 
pieces But Louis XIV, of course, welcomed this Swedish diversion 

In this critical situation Marlborough proved himself as able a diplomat as 
a soldier The emperor had to be persuaded to abate his rigorous policy 
towards hxs Protestant subjects in Silesia m order to placate 
Charles XII, and at the same nme the ambitious and impetu- muesuinvamn 
ous Swedish king must adroitly be diverted elsewhere The 
great fame of Marlborough as a conqueror was a powerful asset in his favor 
with Charles XII who was boyishly inquisitive about him and ardently 
admired him Accordingly, at the end of April 1707 the hero of Blenheim 
and Ramilhes appeared in Alstranstadt The meeting of these two so famous 
and so different soldiers was dramatic The English duke introduced him- 
self to the king with the honeyed words “I wish I could serve some cam- 
paigns under so great a general as Your Majesty that I might learn what I 
yet want to know in the art of wan’* By acadent or fay previous arrangement 
of some agent, a map of Russia lay spread out upon the king’s table, and 
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Charles’s eyes blazed whea Marlborough smoothly suggested that a far greater 
achievement than the dethronement of Augustus of Saxony would be the 
overthrow of the czar and the Swedish conquest of Russia 
The Swedish king swallowed the bait Central and western Europe was 
soon nd of his tempestuous and erratic genius The mad monarch evacuated 
Saxony in September 1707, marched through desolated 
Poland, crossed the Dnieper on August 11, 1708, and pressed 
forward to the Ukraine, where he hoped to get aid from the 
rebel Cossack Hetman Mazeppa Pultova was invested The Swedish army 
was exhausted by long marches and lack of food In this condition Peter the 
Great, who had employed the last five years in reorganizing the Russian 
army, attacked The Battle of Pultova, w^hich was a Russian victory, decided 
the fate of northern Europe and of Russia The greatness of Sweden passed, 
the might of Russia began Russia’s possession of Livonia m the north and 
the Ukraine m the south was confirmed 
Charles XII fled to Bender m Bessarabia which was Turkish territory, 
where he stayed from September 1707 to February 1713, and persuaded the 
sultan to declare war upon Russia The sultan, indeed, had 
grievances against Russia since Peter’s seizure of Azov The 
czar was caught in the tightest spot of his career, in Moldavia, 
and was on the point of surrendering to the Turkish commander when he 
was saved by the cleverness of a woman and the corrupnbihty of the grand 
vizier* The Czarina Catherine persuaded him to bribe the Turkish com- 
mander By the Peace of the Pruth (July 24, 1711) m consideration of the 
restoration of Azov to Turkey, the Russian army went off unmolested 
Undoubtedly this discomfiture was immediately responsible for Charles 
XIFs insanity* The Peace of the Pruth was almost as great a defeat to Charles 
XII as was Pultova He was forcibly removed from Bender 
ofcl^arleixif^ and practically held prisoner by the Turkish government 
until his adventurous escape m 1714 and dramatic flight home 
through Hungary and Germany In the meanume the Swedish empire was 
being torn apart Peter the Great had occupied Livonia, Esthoma, Ingermann- 
land, Careha^ The Danes had seized Schleswig, Bremen, and Verden, the last 
of which was sold to Hanover The Poles had taken Pomerania Frederick 
William I o£ Brandcnburg-Prussia had acquired Wismar, Stralsund, Stettin, 
WoUm, Usedom, andi West Pomerania as far as the Pcene River Foiled by 
that time of any hope of rccovmng the lost Swedish temtoncs on the main- 
land, Charles XII madly undertook to indemnify himself by conquering 
Norway, and on December 11, 1718, was mystenously shot befom Friedrichs- 
hall, perhaps by an assassin* The ^Meteor of the North” was burned out The 
stren^ of Sweden was exhausted* It was like a tree mipped of its bran<iies* 
Russia was now indisputably the first northern power, whose dcraimon over 
the Balfitc was mconiestable, since the foundaoson dt St Petmburg* 
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An important commercial issue raised during the Northern War (which 
It must be remembered coincided i\ith that of the Spanish Ecot omiassue 
Succession) and the settlement of it remains to be noticed Northern War 
The question has been illuminatinglv described b\ Professor Trevelyan 

“The international position as regards neutral rights in the War of the 
Spanish Succession was comphcated bv the fact that another war was going 
on among the Scandinavian and Slav states of the Baltic seaboard In that 
Eastern war England and Holland were neutrals, whereas Sweden, Den- 
mark and Poland were neutrals m the war against France It is true that 
Denmark had hired out a most excellent army for the service of the 
Western allies, the charge of the Danish Horse enabled Marlborough to 
win Ramilhes Yet Denmark, no less than Sweden, claimed the maritime 
rights of a neutral m the French war England and Holland could not 
afford to break with the Danes, whose armies they required on loan, nor 
wath Charles XII of Sweden lest he should fall on the rear of their German 
allies Moreover, Scandinavian naval stores were essential to the very being 
of the Maritime Powers 

“The demand for hemp, tar and timber, above all for the tall straight fir- 
tree masts that could not be grown in England, had no inconsiderable part 
in our foreign and colonial policy under Queen Anne The southern shores 
of the Baltic supplied us with oak and fir from the ports of Danzig, 
Memel and Riga The Swedish ports supplied masts and tar It was 
therefore an object of the first importance to keep open the entrance to 
die Baltic for English trade and to prevent that inland sea from falling into 
the hands of any one power, whether Denmark, Sweden or Russia We 
sought the balance of power m the Baltic hardly less assiduously than 
we sought the balance of power in Western Europe Nor was it easy to keep 
the baknee trimmed In 1700 the English fleet protected Charles XII of 
Sweden from a coalition of neighbor powers who had sought to take 
advantage of his youth But throughout the reign of Queen Anne his 
fierce and ungovernable temper caused anxiety, not only by his repeated 
threats to attack Denmark and Austria, our allies against France, in his 
own private quarrel, but by his resentful attitude towards the English 
Navigation Acts, and his pokey of economic reprisal whereby he refused 
to supply our Admiralty with tar except in Swedish ships and at the 
Swede*s own pnee 

The empire of the Ottoman Turks reached its maximum power under 
Suleyman II (1520-1566) The whok of southeastern Europe was m their 
grasp — Greece and most of the islands of the Aegean, the 
whole of the Balkan pemnsula from the Black Sea to the 
Adriatic, and nortJi of the Danube all the countries between that great river 
and the Carpathian Mountains Belgrade was captured in 1521, the Battle of 
Mohacs (pronounced Mohatsch) in 1526 had all but destroyed the longdoms 

^ Trevdyan, The Age of Queen Anne, 1, 297 mi 9-10 
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of the Hungarians, m 152Q Vienna was unsuccesstullv attacked for the first 
time 

The sea-power of the Turks was as formidable as their land forces The 
conquest of the island ot Rhodes in 1522, and the removal of the Knights 
of St John to Malta, had clinched the domimon of the eastern 
Turkish Mediterranean The coasts of Italy and Spam were soon ex- 

sea~pouer t i tt j 

posed to fora\ by the notorious Mohammedan pirate, Hyradin 
Barbarossa or Red Beard, who acquired possession of Algiers in 1517 and 
of Tunis in 1531 He w^as nominally captain-general of the Turkish navy 
but practically an independent ruler of these territories The reconquest of 
Tunis b\ Charles V in 1535 w'as soon lost 
In 1535-, as we have seen, Francis I shocked Europe by making an alliance 
with the Turks against Charles V Two years afterwards Suleyman invaded 
Hungary — or what was left ot it since Mohacs — while his fleet ravaged 
the Italian coast The capture of Buda-Pesth (Ofen) in 1540 left Vienna as 
the sole Christian bulw^ark m southeastern Europe 
Fortunately for Europe the great spirit of Turkish conquest expired with 
the death of Suleyman II m 1566, when he was on his third campaign into 
Hungary In 1572 the great victory over the Turkish fleet, 
conquest of Cyprus by the Venetians and Spamards, 
at Lcpanto deprived the sultan of preponderance at sea The 
Hungarian war w'as renew^ed m 1593 and desultorily carried on until 1606, 
by which time most of the fortresses had fallen into the hands of Austria, 
which thus by slow but sure stages gradually acquired full possession of 
Hungary once more But Transylvama, which insisted on having its own 
pnnees, remained a source of strife for years For these princes were at once 
vassals of the Porte (Turkey) and of the Austrian house If these Transyl- 
vanian princes had possessed suflScient principle, coupled with imaginauon, 
they might have become the rulers of a new empire m this quarter of Europe 
The Habsburgs were compelled to purchase peace from Bethlen Gabor 
(1613-1629), who aspired to make himself King of Hungary by cessions of 
territory in 1616 and 1621 Of his successors, George Rakoezy I (died 1648) 
and George Rakoezy II (died 1^), the former was allied with Sweden and 
France in the last stages of the Thirty Years’ War, the latter was occupied 
with ambitions m Poland 

Happily for Europe, Sultan Amurath IV (1622-1640) duinng these years 
was engaged m war with Persia, and his successor, Ibrabm (died 1648), 
wrested Candia from the Venetians Both sultans let the 
Balkans alone In the ensuing years, however, the danger from 
the Turks m the Danubian lands recurfcd, owing to their 
intervention m the contests m Transylvania (1661-J664), and the feet that 
AtMrian tyranny m Hungary made adherents for fhe Turks there. These 
confects even engaged the of Louis XIV, who sent French forces 
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to the relief of Vienna when it was besieged bv the Turks m 1683, although 
his ambassadors continued to be active against \ustria both in Constan- 
tinople and Hungary The glory ot saving \ lenna belongs to John Sobieski, 
King of Poland Germany and Austria were in future secure from Turkish 
assault But Hungary continued to be the seat ot war where the tide turned 
violendy against the Turks Buda-Pesth was recovered in 1686 In 1687 the 
Turks were defeated at Mohacs (August 12) and Slavonia w^as lost At the 
same time Venice made conquests in Dalmatia, the Morea, and Greece 

Even half-somnolent Venice awakened and renewed her ancient struggle 
against the Turks Time was when Venice had boasted that she ruled “a 
Quarter and Half a Quarter of the Roman Empire ” After the 
loss of Constantinople m 1261 she still ruled over Cyprus, 

Crete, Negroponte (Euboea), Lemnos, Tenedos, and other 
islands of the Aegean, but these possessions had been lost gradually to the 
Turks in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries But a few years before the 
siege of Vienna the Republic had conquered the Peloponnese, which they 
called the Morea, and hoped to recover Negroponte But the plan was changed 
and Chios was the object of attack m 1694 On September 7 the island was 
occupied But the Venetian fleet was no match for that of the Turks and 
after two sea-fights (February 9 and 19, 1695), the last contested m a blind- 
ing storm, Chios was evacuated Five hundred and seventy dragoons, many 
horses, guns, ammunition, four galleys, four frigates, and fifteen lesser craft 
were abandoned It was the death-flurry of Venice Henceforth she survived 
m a state of suspended animation until Napoleon destroyed the Venetian state 
in 1798 

For a brief spell, under Mustapha II, m 1695, Turkish vigor seemed to 
have revived When, how^ever. Prince Eugene became commander-m-chief 
of the Austrian armies, the war was decided by the Battle 
of Zeutha (September 11, 1697) Peace was concluded at 
Carlowitz (January 26, 1699) Austria acquired complete 
possession of Hungary and Transylvania, which were united, this eliminated 
the most dangerous source of the Turkish wars Venice received the Morea, 
and Peter the Great, who had his own war with the Turks, got Azov, but, 
as we have seen, was compelled to restore it m 1711 The Turks were the 
terror of Europe and especially of Austria and Hungary, for the last time 

The Treaty of Carlowitz m 1699, which settled the history of southeastern 
Europe, the Treaty of Utrecht m 1713, which settled the history of western 
Europe, the Treaties of Fnednehsburg and Nystadt m 1719- 
1720, which terminated the Northern War, were all com- ” 
plementary and xSay be said to close an epoch* The eighteenth century was 
a new and different age for Europe and the world 
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THE EXPANSION OF EUROPE 
HISTORY OF COLONIZATION IN THE SIXTEENTH 
AND SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES 


The remote origins of the history of the colonies of Europe which were 
planted in the two Americas^ m Asia and m Africa, are to be found in the 
Age of Discovery and Exploration But it was years before 
Overseas colonies developed on an extensive scale The history of 

these colonies is an important chapter m the history of Europe, or rather m the 
expansion of Europe For the English and French colonies m North America 
were not free from dependency upon the mother countries until the end of 
the eighteenth century and the Spanish colonies in Central and South America 
did not become independent states until the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century As for the colonies in the East Indies and Africa they have perma- 
nently remained in a dependent capacity 
The primary purpose of all European colonization was, from its incep- 
tion, to tap new sources of wealth and to find home and occupation for the 
overflow of its population The colonies may be said to have 
classes agricultural, whose purpose was the 
cultivation of the soil, plantation, the intention of which was 
to supply the home country with raw produce, mining and trading, the 
obfect of which was trafiic in the natural products of the colony and exchange 
of them for home manufactures Every colony was supposed to supply raw 
materials to the home country and to be a market for home-produced goods 
Other motives and factors, of course, entered into these enterprises, for ex- 
ample, the love of adventure, desire for wealth, relief from compulsory military 
service and “hard times ” The propagation of Christianity among heathen 
peoples was sometimes a genuine, sometimes a convenient pretext for col- 
omzation 

The first and immediate effect of the movement was to change the front 
of Europe from the Mediterranean, on which it had faced since antiquity, 
to the West, ic, the Atlantic Ocean Portugal, being the 
earliest European country to have colonies, was the first to 
profit by the Aange, because it was Ae comlhy which initiated 
exploration, in the time of and under the promotion of Prince Henry Ae Navi- 
gator (1394-1460) The Canary Islands, Madeira, Ae Azores, and Ae Gold 
Coast of Africa were Ae earliest European colonies The selection of a trading 
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cargo was a highly speculative business It not only had to be timed to suit 
seasonal demands and the fluctuations of African fashion, but had to be sorted 
to fit the special requirements of different coasts Thus, cow ries were essen- 
tial at Whvdah and on the Sla\e Coast, but were excluded from the Gold 
Coast lest they should place gold-dust as the medium of exchange Color 
might also be important Anything blue was entirel> unvendible on the 
Gambia, W'hilc on the Gold Coast beads must be blue in order to be accept- 
able A far greater colonial prospect opened for Portugal when Vasco da Gama 
in 1498 rounded the Cape of Good Hope — he was the first European ever 
to enter the Indian Ocean — and set his helm for the ‘‘Gorgeous East ” He 
landed at Calicut m India and made the first Portuguese settlement at 
Cochin As far back as 1481 Pope Sixtus I\" had alreadj decreed that all 
countries which Portugal might discover beyond Cape Bajador should per- 
tain to her, and in 1493 Pope Alexander VI fixed the meridian line of one 
hundred leagues west of the Azores as the line of demarcation between Spam 
and Portugal When the Portuguese reached India m 1498 the Chinese junks 
had ceased to ply in the Indian Ocean, but the natives of Calicut informed 
the newcomers that eighty years earlier white people had come to their 
city wearing long hair and no beards except “around the mouth ” In 1511, 
when Albuquerque attacked Malacca, he found five Chinese junks there. 
Chinese merchants came to Malacca for cargoes of spices and brought musk, 
rhubarb, pearls, tin, porcelain, silks, damasks, satins, and brocades Three 
years later a Portuguese expedition was sent to Canton 

The Portuguese Empire in the East extended from the horn of Africa 
to the Malay Peninsula and the Molucca Islands The central point was Goa, 
which was the seat of government The other important stations were Mozam- 
bique, Sofala, and Melinda on the coast of Africa; Muscat and Ormuz on 
the Persian Gulf, Dm and Damaun m the Deccan (India) , Cochin on the 
Malabar coast, Negapatam and Mchapur on the Coromandel coast, and 
Malacca on the peninsula of that name In 1511 the Molucca or Spice 
Islands were discovered This whole vast dominion spread over sea and land 
was held together by a chain of fortresses and “factories” or trading posts, 
and was the achievement of two viceroys, Almeida and Albuquerque The 
lucrative trade, chiefly in silk and spices, was a monopoly of the crown For 
some years Lisbon was the sole market for Indian products. 

Portugal increased its dominions m the Far jfest through the reigns of 
kings Emanuel the Great (1495-1521) and John III (died 1557), and the 
extension might have been greater if peace could have been Expansion of 
maintained in India But this was not jKissible, for the 
Mohammedan merchants who had long controlled the trade 
resented the coming of the Portuguese Even where the Portuguese had 
no settlements they pushed their way m. What chiefly contnbuted to this 
commercial expansion was the contact which they made with China and 
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the entrance effected into Japan \ri attempt to form a connection ^\ith 
China uas made as early as 1517 and a settlement was established at Macao ^ 
Colombo in Ceylon was occupied in 1318 and ocher settlements were 
founded shortl} afterwards in Cambodia, Sumatra, Java, Borneo and the 
Celebes 

The letters of Albuquerque and his successors to the Portuguese sovereigns 
deal at length with trade The king gives unfailing care and attention to 
the merchant fleets He appears as the chief merchant of the 
nation His concern with prices has a modern ring He in- 
quires into the price of cinnamon and pepper He concerns 
himself with details of salary, with the discomforts on board, and the num- 
ber of women, married or otherwise, who were to accompany the outbound 
fleet The king doubts whether tapestries containing the figures of the pope, 
cardinals and prophets are fit presents for Moors, and orders them to be 
replaced by others containing “the history of Aeneas ” Another letter refers 
to a Franciscan friar who has been “behaving worse than a layman” in 
India and orders him to be given up for punishment bv his superior, another 
concerns a pnest who had apparently twice turned Mohammedan 
The Jesuits who had entered these realms (Japan was known in 1542) 
as missionaries were of great help m promotion of commercial relations Of 
these missionaries, the greatest was St Francis Xavier (1506- 
1552), who arrived m Goa, the civil and ecclesiastical capital 
of the Portuguese Empire, in 1542 In the ten years of his life m the Far East 
Xavier ministered on the coast of southern India, in Malacca and the Spice 
Islands and in Japan, where he remained for two years (1549-1551) In 1552 
he went to China, where he died almost immediately after his arrival His 
beautiful and exalted character soon assured his canonization in 1622 Such 
was the spirit of Rome abroad in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
‘Valkmg by missions,” as Hobbes graphically expressed it, “through the dry 
places of China, Japan, and the Indies ” 

Dunng this peri^ the colonial possessions of Portugal were also extended 
to Brazil This was an agricultural enterprise and not a mercantile one John 
III, in 1525, initiated the policy of granting huge strips of 
land along the coast to a depth of fifty leagues into the interior 
to individuals or femilies with jurisdiction over the native population who 
tilled the soil In this way between 1539-1549 St Vmcente, Espento Santo, 
dos Ilhcos, Maranham, Portoseguro and Pernambuco, Bahia and St Salva- 
dor were founded Besides the natural productions of Brazil, principally dye- 
wood (whence the name Brazil), sugar-cane was introduced from Madeira 
Portugal jealously retained the exclusive trade, the fleet going out m March 
The Indians were cruefly treated mi soon fled to the wilds or died. Tbs 
reacted upcm the Portuguese settfemwts m Africa on the Oubea Cbast mi 
is sdB 0 wii«d by Portugal 


Jesmt penetration 


Brasai 
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at the mouth of the Congo, tor negro slaves were transported to replace 
Indian labor 

Little that took place in America m the seventeenth century can be con- 
strued as American, in aa> proper sense ot the word The Spanish Empire 
in America, after the settlement of the West India or Carib- 
bean islands — Hispaniola or St Domingo, Cuba, Porto 
Rico, Jamaica — included as its provinces Mexico or New 
Spam, Peru, New Granada (now Colombia) and the present states on 
the isthmus and m Central America Mexico was conquered by Cortez 
m 1519-1521 Attempts to subjugate Peru and Chih were begun m 1525 
The conquest of the west coast of South Amenta was made by Pizarro 
in 1525-1535, Central America W'as subdued m 1532 and New' Granada 
in 1536 

These territories remained until 1821 colonies of Spam The administrative 
system was in all essential aspects established in the reign ot Charles V, who 
took an intense interest m the subject The supreme authority spannh-Amencan 
was vested m a council seated at Madrid and solely dependent admim$pauie 
on the king This was the Consejo real y supremo de Indtas, 
which had under it a board for the regulation of commerce entitled Audtenzta 
real de la Contratacion, which was m Seville In each ot these great coun- 
tries or provinces viceroys were appointed Justice was administered by audt- 
enaas which acted as supreme local courts and at the same time as a council 
to the viceroy The foundation of the whole adiiunistrative system was laid 
by the ordinances of Charles V {lev^s nuevas) of the year 1542 The Council 
of the Indies was created m 1512 but its organization was not completed 
until 1542 Two viceroys were appointed, first m Mexico, 1540, and later in 
Peru, 1542, as heads of the whole civil and military establishment to whom 
governors {gobetnadores) and captains {capitanes^ were subordinate Audi- 
€ncia$ were created at Mexico City and Lima m the same year, with vice- 
roys who had no voice in judicial matters The number of viceroys was 
afterwards increased to four and the courts to ten From the audtencias as 
courts of justice appeals could be made to the Council of the Indies The 
towns (audad^s) elected their own cabtldos or municipal officials Such 
towns were already found xn Mexico and Peru, whose peoples were civilized 
— though that civilization had nothing denved from or in common with 
European civilization 

The sites first settled were naturally the harbors and sea ports along the 
coasts of the Gulf of Mexico and afterwards on the Pacific coast* Settle- 
ments m the Ulterior were slow and at first sprang up around 
mines* The missions which later were formed consisted of 
small native villages inhabited by converted Indians under the supervision, 

^Charles M Andrews, Our Earliest Cedmtd Setdemenis (New Haven, 1933), 
preface 
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religious and civil, of priests, first Franciscans and Dominicans, later Jesuits 
Among the early important Spamsh-Amencan towns were Vera Cruz, the 
earliest setdement in Mexico, Cumana (1520), Porto Bello and Carthagena 
(1532), Valencia (1555), Caraccas (1567) On the Pacific coast were Acapulco 
in Mexico, Panama in Darien, Lima m Peru (1535), Concepcion in Chili 
(1550) The first but unsuccessful effort to settle Buenos Aires on the Rio 
de la Plata was made m 1535 

The urban characteristics of Spanish lite and the judicial system of the 
Spanish ernes was from the first conquests in America imposed upon the 
conquered country, m spite of military conditions on the 
frontiers of the provinces, examples are Mexico City, Santiago 
in Guatemala and San Miguel the earhest town in Peru The 
general nature of these townships resembled that of the Spanish settlements 
in Moorish Spam — they were military colonies tempered by an elective 
civil admimstration Upon these were superimposed the lestdencia and the 
aiidtenaa or supreme court, as well as the ecclesiastical system 
But these administrative umts were artificial when compared with the 
encomtenda, a native village or cluster of villages which, like a medieval 
manor, was owned in a proprietary capacity by a conquer- 
ing Spaniard, who exploited the labor of the natives on 
plantation or m mine The abuses of the encoimenda-systtm. soon became 
manifest, and Charles V, in 1523, abolished the encomtenda but ten years 
afterwards restored it In 1538 the Spanish missionary. Las Casas, protested 
against the cruelty of the insutution and Charles V, m the so-called New 
Laws (1542), undertook to restrain the abuses of the encomtendas without 
abolishing the system 

Pope Paul III was greatly interested in the conversion of the Indians On 

June 9, 1537, at the instance of two Dommican missionaries from Mexico, 

he published a bull which proclaimed the spiritual equality 

Cathohe protec- Indians with all other men, and condemned the en- 

ixonoj Inmans 

slavement or them ‘ The missionary friars, the Dominicans 
and Franciscans tned to protect the nauves against brutal exploitation by the 
Spanish conquerors I£ it had not been for the courageous Las Casas who so 
inveighed against the abuses of the Spanish colonial policy that he caught 
the attention of Charles V, die Indian population of the continental provinces 
of Spain in Amcnca might have been destroyed as the natives in die Carib- 
bean islands had been exterminated It is to the credit of Cortez that he 
backed the king up, inveigjied against the bishops and begged him to sub- 
stitute friare The evangelization of Spanish America owes its success to 
Charles V’s intelligence and consaentious ptdicy Rqieated ordinances were 
issued by the Spanish government for the improvement of die Indians The 
principal ones were these nraifc after 1542 by which the system of encomtendas 
»L. ifanki^ Hamard Theciog Rectew, XXX, 65-102 (1937) 
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was circumscribed The laws for the improvement of the condition of the 
Indians fill almost a whole book m the Leyes (book \i) Contrar) to a wide- 
spread belief, no other colonial government was so genuinely interested in 
the welfare of the aborigines m America as that of Spam The English set- 
tlers in America expelled or exterminated the Indians The French preserved 
but did httle for the improvement of them 

The whole apparatus of the Roman Church was set up in these Spanish 
colonies m the New World — the hierarchy, regular clergy, le, Franciscans, 
Dominicans and Jesuits, and the Inquisition Thus an ecclesi- 
astical constitution was formed simultaneous with and mter- ^fantsh^mmca 
woven With the government With the Church also education 
and learning, science and the printing press entered America Mexico City 
and Lima were the first archbishoprics, to which were later added Caraccas, 
Santa Fe di Bogota and Guatemala The lower clergy were divided into 
mras, simple parish priests in the Spanish settlements, doctrtneras in the 
Indian villages and misstoneras among the savage Indians Universities were 
founded at Mexico City and Lima m 1551 and the Inquisition was estab- 
lished by Phihp II in 1570 Enduring the torments of a strange climate and 
suffering martyrdom at the hands of hostile tribes, the priests penetrated 
into the hinterland and established missions In this they were not unaided 
by the government, w^ho regarding their work m the light of imperial ex- 
pansion and, indeed, of frontier defence, often furmshed them with a small 
salary, with goods and, at times, with the force necessary for their establish- 
ment Although force was recognized by the ecclesiastical as well as the secu- 
lar authorities as a means which might rightfully be used m the conversion 
of the natives to Christianity and m bringing them under the rule of Spam, 
It IS surprising how many of the earlier missionaries relied only on their 
power of persuasion and on the strength of their faith 

The missionary took care of the material as well as the spiritual well-being 
of the Indians He taught them the rudiments of agriculture 
and instructed them m the manufacture of articles which 
could be exchanged for other commodities of which the new commu- 
nity stood m need 

The sonal texture of these Spanish colonies had also important political 
results The white colonists controlled the administration, possessed the 
wealth and were socially superior and exclusive The high- ^ , 

t t r 1 T' j Soaal structure 

est rank consisted of resident Europeans who were called 
Creoles All who were “colored ” whatever the degree of tincture, were in 
marked suh|ection Among this population were included Indians, half- 
castes, quadroons, mulattos, and negroes. As these different castes pursued 
almost exclusively different occupations, die system of castes was hardened 

Economically the Spanish colonies m America were more important for 
their mines than for their agricultural products. The nch deposits of Zacatecas 
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iQ Mexico were opened in 1532 and of Potosi in Peru in 1545 The average 

output has been estimated at thirty million piastres per annum Silver was 

far more abundant than gold Among agricultural products 
Rich mines i u i j j jf 

the most important were cochmeal and mdigo as dyes, cocoa, 

tobacco, and Peru\ian bark or quinme, and some hides and leather 
The mining operations and the cultivation of the plantations \\ ere respon- 
sible for the intioduction of African slavery, as earlier in Brazil with the 
Portuguese who were the original sla\e traders Later they 
were followed in the traffic by the English The Spamards 
themselves did not engage m the slave trade, but bought slaves from otheis 
There was often much to disturb the peace of these settlements Apart 
from frequent attacks by fierce tribes like the Caribs, the settlements might 
suffer interference from the secular authorities, anxious to 
^ * bring the work of conquest to completion In addition they 

might be infested bv lay Spaniards or by foreign slave traders, whose only 
desire was to exploit the natives for their own ends 
In the regulation of the American trade, all commerce was confined to the 
port of Seville, through \\hich produce had to pass Two squadrons of ships 
were annuallv sent out, the galeones of about 12, the fleet of 
about 15 large vessels One, destined for South America, pro- 
ceeded to Porto Bello, the other, destined for Mexico, proceeded to Vera 
Cruz In both places great fairs sprang up When the English, the French, 
and the Dutch invaded the Caribbean and began to raid the Spanish Main 
along with pirates and buccaneers, these fleets were convoyed by warships 
Strange as it seems, Portugal and Spam collided m their colonial expan- 
sion, not m America, but in the Far East over the Molucca Islands, the 
position of which could not be accurately determmed accord- 
^mumnaugation papal line of demarcation This led to Magellan’s 

famous circumnavigation of the globe He discovered the 
strait which bears his name and was the first European to round Cape Horn, 
as his fellow countryman Da Gama had been the first to round the Cape of 
Good Hope Magellan was a Portuguese by birth, who for some grievance 
entered the service of Spam Having crossed the Pacific ■— the first to do so — 
Magellan discovered the Philippine Islands where he was killed by the 
natives (1521) His flagship, the Victoria, returned to Seville m the next 
year The contest over the Moluccas was termmated by a treaty made m 
1529, Charles V selling his claims to Portugal for 350,000 ducats 
Spanish possession of the Philippines, however, was not effected until 
1564. Luzon was occupied in and Manila was founded A regular trade 
, was instituted between Manila and Acapulco on the west 
^ coast erf Mexico, where the goods had to be transported over- 
land by wmh$ to Vera Cruz, and so to Europe again by sea At first the 
Mamla galleons plied back and forth along the tenth degree North pshalld* 
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Later, instead of sailing east against wind and current, the galleons sailed 
out of Manila, turned northw^ard and entered the belt of the westerly winds 
where also they had the advantage of the great Japan Current, which though 
It carried them northwest as far as Puget Sound, and required them to 
skirt the Oregon and California coasts, vet saved time Thus the Pacific 
was marked by a gigantic oval route, around which the galleons moved 
clockwise 

Spain might have dominated the Pacific in the East Indies from the Philip- 
pines as a base, but failed to utilize her opportunity beyond discovering the 
New Hebrides and Solomon Islands After 1606 a weakened 
Spam, warned by the incursions into her waters of men like 
Drake and Cavendish, confined herself to preventing foreign- 
ers, as far as possible, from learmng anything about an ocean where she 
hoped eventually to make great discoveries Torres’s description of the strait 
through which he sailed in 1606 was hidden away from the sight of men in 
Spanish archives The Spanish voyages provided an inspiration to future 
explorers, since their islands were believed to be part of the north coast of 
Terra Australis or else outlyers of it 

The first period of European colonization mav be said to have terminated 
when Charles V abdicated in 1555, and his son Philip II succeeded him In 
the next generation — we may take the year 1618 as terminating it — the 
history of colonization exhibits three important changes In the East the 
Portuguese colonial empire went to pieces when the English and the Dutch 
entered into the colomal field 

The Portuguese Empire decayed on account of the corruption which ob- 
tamed in its administration, supplemented by defects m its organization To 
this internal condition some external causes are to he added, 
even before the fatal rivalry of the Dutch appeared The Portuguese 
first of these was the almost constant attacks of native princes 
upon their establishments, and the menace of Malayan and Chinese pirates 
The second cause was the subfugation of Portugal by Philip 11 of Spam m 
1581 The kingdom remained a Spanish province until 1640 Brazil soon fell 
a victim to this change of government, for English and French freebooters 
ravaged the coast towns Another heavy blow to the Portuguese Empire was 
Spam's seizure of several of the East India islands 

While Spam became master of both the East and the West Indies, besides 
all of America, the Dutch and the English soon became a forimdabk menace 
to Spam’s colonial empire The Dutch were the first. It was 
natural for them sooner or later to venture into the Atlantic 
and the Pacific, for they had been a maritime and commeraal 
people m the North ^ and the Baltic for many years. Accordingly when 
the Netherlands revolted against ^in, the Sp^ndbi colonies were marked 
for prey, teore espeaally when many merchants removed from Belgium 
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to Amsterdam and other Dutch ciues and the port of Lisbon was closed 
against both Dutch and Flemings in 1594 
The EngUsh in the time of Elizabeth were the third nation to enter the 
colonial game In order to avoid hostility with Portugal and Spam, the 
_ , , , English attempted with the aid of Czar Ivan the Terrible to 

calomal establish a route across Russia from Archangel to the Caspian 

adventure When this failed, vain efforts were made between 1576-1610 

to discover both a northwest and a northeast passage to the Orient by 
Martin Frobisher, Sir John Davis, and Sir Humphrey Gilbert Sir Francis 
Drake made his famous voyage around the world in 1577-1580, and the first 
English voyage to India around the Cape of Good Hope was made m 1591 
A new and different form was given at this time both to colonial govern- 
ment and to commerce by the estabhshment of chartered companies The 
East India Company chartered on December 31, 1600, is the 
competes earliest example of ffiis form of organization for the purpose 

of promoung commerce and colomal enterprise, anticipating 
by a year a similar company of the Dutch It received the exclusive right to 
trade m all countries located between the Cape of Good Hope and the 
Strait of Magellan not yet occupied by any European power The first 
voyage was made to Java and Sumatra in 1601, but possessing nothing but 
factoncs at Bantam in die former and at Acham in the latter island, and 
no forts, the English East India Company could not compete with the Dutch, 
especially m the Moluccas, and its trade remained hmited More successful 
was the Turkish or Levant Company which traded through Alexandretta 
and Aleppo with Turkey and Persia It is mentioned in Shakespeare The 
beginning of England's sea-power in the Mediterranean is to be found m 
the establishment of Levant Company 
During this period also England founded its first settlements in North 
America The first chartered companies for this purpose were formed m 
Emt English James I in 1606 after the peace with Spain They 

setdementtn Were the London Company and the Plymouth Company In 
America jgg^ Walter Raleigh had secured a patent to explore the 

North Amencan coast north of the Spamsh settlements which extended as 
far as the present South Carolina, and a short-hved colony was established 
on Roanoke Island m Virginia, which Raleigh named after Queen Elizabeth. 
No one knows when or how this settlement was destroyed Ralei^'s lapsed 
patent was the kernel of the charter of die London Company which, m 1607, 
sent out a band of one hundred colonists who founded Jamestown This 
event and place marks the beginning of the history of the colony of 
Virginia 


1b the same year (1607) die Plymouth Company, whose incorporators 
ww men who came from Plymouth, Bnstol, Devoashite, and Gloucester- 
dainre, sddfed 120 cdbmsts at the mouth of the Eennidiec River, but the 
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proximity of the French in Canada was too great a peril and the settlement 
soon disappeared Thirteen >ears later the Plymouth Company established 
the historically momentous Plymouth Colony composed 
of English separatists, a sort ot left-wing of the larger 
body of Puritans” (1620) In 1629 followed the establishment of the Com- 
pany of Massachusetts Bay of which the colony of Connecticut was an oiff- 
shoot In 1632 the region of Chesapeake Bay w^as granted to Cecil Calvert, 
Lord Baltimore, and in 1634 the first colomsts arrived 

The colomal pohcy of the European powers differed widely in America 
from that followed in Africa and the East Indies In Africa and the Indies 
the success of their trading ventures depended upon the good 
will of the native chieftains, and accordingly infringement of 
native rights was usually guarded against On the other 
hand, in the Americas, their policy was a “penetrative” one But even then 
a difference is to be observed The Spaniards in Mexico and Peru, the Portu- 
guese in Brazil, the French in Canada, subjugated the nauve population, but 
spared it But the Enghsh in New England, Virginia, Maryland, Carolina, and 
Georgia either killed or expelled the Indians, and so did to a lesser extent the 
Dutch in New York 

With regard to the white colomal population, plantations were regarded 
as markets for the sale of home-manufactured goods, necessary m a day 
when foreign merchants were excluded from compeution In , , ^ 

,1 , 1 r t Colonial trade 

return the colonies were to produce raw materials tor me 
home government. The Enghsh colonies m Amenca furxushcd tobacco, 
naval stores, furs and sugar which they exchanged for cloth goods and 
hardware All this trade was severely controlled by the Navigation Laws m 
the interest of merchants and manufacturers of the mother-country There 
was evasion of the law, and much smuggling* In 1671 a circular letter was 
drafted to the plantations and terntones of the West Indies asking them to 
give an account of their condition, “but what we most insist on,” says the 
report, “is to know the condition of New England, which is appearing to 
be very independent as to their regard to Old England or his Majesty ” It 


runs on 


“Most of the military saints (i e , Cromwell’s followers) at his Majesty’s 
Restoration, flymg thither richly laden with the plunder of Old England, 
earned over great riches, so as now New England is become a Bank of 
money and a magazine of men and arms T was asked, why, being 
thus strong, they would permit the Dutch and French to encroach T was 
replied that New England had good trading with New Amsterdam, but 
a$ soon as it became New York they must ck^y cu^om, etc ** 


The Dutdi East India Company had been established with the aid of 
Dutch Jews jn I602, powerful which was both a mer- 
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cantile and a political organization, was given the monopoly of the Dutch 
trade between the Cape of Good Hope and the Straits of Magellan and the 
right of making settlements in India The seat of administra- 
fn^a Company Amsterdam, but there were branches or “chambers” 

m other cities of the Netherlands A governor-general was ap- 
pointed for India in 1610 and the numbers of the governors increased with 
the augmentation of territory The Dutch East India Company was a stu- 
pendous corporate monopoly, with a few but strmgent rules, as prohibition 
of trade by any of its officials, promotion according to merit, prompt collection 
of debts and prompt payment of bills The expansion of the company was 
aided by the general hatred of the Portuguese in the East The company 
made slight effort to establish settlements in India where force of arms would 
have been required, for the Mogul Empire was powerful there Its chief area 
of activity was among the East India Islands, where Batavia in Java was 
established in 1619, which still remains the capital By confining its activities 
to the Archipelago it escaped the hostihty of Hindoo and Chinese powers 
The company’s chief station was m Batavia, with subsidiaries scattered all 
over the East 

Voyages to the distant posts, in small sailing ships, lU-supplied with fresh 
water and worse off for fresh meat and vegetables, were lengthy, precarious, 
and often deadly adventures Illness from scurvy alone was terrifying, and 
the company was m great need of calhng-piaces where its ships might refit 
when storm-cnppled, ffieir crews and passengers have a few days to stretch 
their legs on shore and, more important, new stores of water, meat, and green- 
stuff be taken for the rest of the voyage 

The Cape had eminent advantages m all these ways, and in 1651 the 
company decided to establish a post there It was to be no more than a 


Vattek setiUmenf 
tn the Cape 


stauon of call for ships passing The settlement was to be a 
“rendezvous on the shores of the Cabo de Bon Esperance 
in order that our ships may safely touch there to obtam 


meat, fresh vegetables, water and other necessanes and that our sick may 
be restored to health,” 


The Portugese had never settled at the Cape as they might have done But 
English and Dutch captains on their way to die Far East often put into 
Table Bay In 1620 the English East India Company strongly 
em James I to occupy the territory of the Cape of Good 

Hope for England but James I was too short-sigjited to do so He would 
have saved three centuncs of war if he had so done Finally m 1652 the 
Netherlands East Company took formal possession trf the Cape and colonized 
the territory with a hardy stock of settlers The rcvocaaon of the Edict of 
Nantes proved a great benefit to the Dutch colony at the Cape Scvwal 
hutuhedis of Huguenots fay the entoeprise the Nedicrlands East India 
Ccaupauiy wore transported to the Chpe Vfhere they fdanted vrEwyards and uj- 
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termarried with the Dutch population The Boer general Joubert was a 
descendant of one of these French families These French incomers, however, 
soon lost their French wa}s and even their language In 1724 the use of the 
French tongue in worship disappeared In 1784 a French traveller Le Vaillant 
was able to discover in all the Dutch settlements but one old man who still 
remembered the tongue of his forefathers 
The importance and the volume of commerce, both of European and 
colonial origin, in the seventeenth centur\% originated new pohcies governing 
the conduct of trade (monopolies, protective tariffs, naviga- 
non laws) and gave rise to the assertion of new principles, importance of 
such as freedom of the seas and the rights of neutral trade colomes 
In these policies and over these issues the nations of Europe and their 
colonies were deeply interested In the wars of the period the colonies were 
prizes of conquest to the victor War ceased to be limited to the spoliation 
and dismemberment of the countries of Europe, it became a ravishment of 
the overseas colonies and fleets were almost as important as armies In the 
great treaties of peace made m the seventeenth century the colonies of the 
powers engaged were like pawns on a chess-board 
In the first fifty years of the seventeenth century the growth of Holhnd^s 
colonial empire fills the eye, m the second fifty years it is that of England 
In the former period the Dutch East India Company was 
at the height of its power, which radiated from Batavia 
(Java) to the Malabar and Coromandel coasts of India, to 
Ceylon, Borneo, Sumatra and the Spice Islands, to China and Japan Almost 
everywhere the Portuguese Empire was despoiled the Coromandel coast m 
1615, Malabar and Calicut in 1656, Cochm and Cananor in 1661, bv which 
the whole pepper trade fell into Dutch hands Factories were also spread 
along the east coast of India as far as Bengal In the island of Ceylon, Colombo 
was seized in 1656 and Kandy m 1658 Malacca was conquered in 1640 and 
Siam invaded The Dutch extended their power to the Sunda Islands, the 
Celebes, and Sumatra by a double system of forts and factories In Japan, 
thanks to the revolution there m 1639, the Dutch succeeded in driving out 
the Portuguese, and though under great restrictions, got a foothold for them- 
selves The Dutch trade, except at Macao, was less important, especially after 
their expulsion from Formosa m 166L 
Spam could not close the eastern side of the Pacific, and from there the 
Dutch, after they had ousted the Portuguese from the East Indies, took up 
explorauon at once, Between 1635 and 1656 they discovered, 
hit by bit, though with no enthusiasm for the barren and 
treacherous shores and wretched mages they encountered, 
most of tho north aiid wm coasts of Australia In 1642-1643 Tasman dis- 
covered vm (Tasmania), Staien Landt (New Zealand), and 

the Fnendly Islands, wid sailed right around Australia* though at too great 
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a distance to learn anything about it Tasman beheved Staten Landt to be 
part of the continental Staten Landt which his countryman Schouten re- 
ported he had found in Tierra del Fuego in 1616 Had the all-powerful man- 
agers of the Dutch East India Company at Amsterdam given a free hand 
to Governor van Diemen of Batavia as well as Tasman and the pilot, Visscher, 
whose “Memoir concerning the Discoverv of the South-Land” was the first 
practical work on Pacific exploration, the course of history might have been 
different Actually they considered that Tasman had failed because he had 
brought them no profits and no new markets, and so little did they encourage 
exploration for its own sake that New Holland (Australia) was long believed 
to be an archipelago, while the Spanish islands were still held to be part of a 
continent Like the Portuguese and Spanish before them, the Dutch lost 
their opportunity Yet de Vries and Schaep extended their knowledge of the 
Pacific up to Sakhalin and the Kurile Islands, and Roggeveen, coming from 
the American side, discovered Samoa and Easter Island in 1722 
The key to holding this remote and far-flung Dutch colonial empire was 
the Cape of Good Hope, as today South Africa is a key to the integrity of 
the British Empire in India, Australia, and New Zealand 
^ half-way station for the fleet ^ Unlike the other Dutch 
colonies in the Far East, Cape Colony was an agricultural 
one, it constituted the sixth government 
The colonial success of the Dutch led them, after the renewal of the war 
With Spam in 1621, to establish a West India Company Its privileges com- 


Dutch West 
India Company 


prised West Africa, almost the whole of the eastern and 
western coasts of South America and the Islands of the 
Pacific The capital of the company was seven milhon guild- 


ers Brazil was the chief object of attack, but plunder of the Spanish plate- 


fleet, as in 1628, was a profitable side operation All Pernambuco and some 


contiguous provmces were subjugated, but recovered again by Portugal in a 
few years thanks to the prowess of the governor Don Juan da Viera (1654) 
The Dutch seized possession of St Eustatia, Curasao and lesser islets m the 
Caribbean, which became sources of tobacco and sugar 
The commercial rivalry — the herring fisheries must be included — be- 
tween the Dutch and the English, as we have seen m a previous chapter, 
caused two wars between them m the time of Cromwell and of Charles 11 


This hostility only terminated when the ascendancy of Louis XIV compelled 
the two to unite against France 


The English East Indian trade m this time was driven from the Spice 


Bnghsk 
merseas trade 


Islands by the Dutch (1623) , its only surviving factones were 
m Bantam and on &e Malabar and Coromandel coasts, 
even the acquisition of Madras in 1640 from the native 


king of Gcdconda hardly improved its situation The AIcj:^ Company fared 


^Another key, of more modem ongin, i$ Egypt and the Suez Canak 
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better, especially after the English helped the Persians to acquire Ormuz at 
the head of the Persian Gulf The trade was mostly m silk, but the insecurity 
of the route rendered it difficult The domestic troubles of England also 
reacted unfavorably on trade England also exploited the Caribbean to get 
cheap sugar and tobacco The w^onder is that so manj of these islands were 
still unappropriated The first settlement on Barbados and St Christopher 
was made in 1625, on Bermuda and Ne\is m 1628, the uninhabited Bahama 
Islands were occupied in 1629, Montserrat and Antigua settled in 1632 
Jamaica was conquered from Spam m 1655 

France made attempts to establish colonies in America at Port Royal, the 
present Annapolis, in Nova Scotia (1603) and at Quebec in 1608, which 
Champlain founded Both of these settlements were to be- 
come important in the future The fur trade and fisheries was 

, - ^ colontzation 

more an object than agriculture in these colonies France, 
too, made eflForts to estabhsh colonies in the Caribbean m the time of Riche- 
lieu, and the islands of Guadaloupe and Martinique became sources of sugar 
and tobacco for the French after 1635 About the same time French settlements 
were made at Cayenne (French Guiana) on the north coast of the South 
American continent, and at Senegal on the African coast 

The ascendancy of France in the reign of Louis XIV brought a new factor 
into the history of colomzation and changed the conditions For the first time 
France showed a serious interest m caiomal enterprise The French East 
India Company was established m 1664 The colonies which France essayed 
to establish were of three sorts commercial, agricultural, and plantations. 
The movement was inspired by the great French mmister Colbert and was 
begun in the West Indies where French setders earlier in the centurv had 
acquired a foothold in the islands of Guadaloupe and Martinique, and a 
little later m some of the smaller islands — St Lucia, Granada being the 
largest of them These were the property of private individuals In 1664 
Colbert bought them of the owners and made them property of the govern- 
ment Not until this was done could a fixed administration be introduced In 
the same year new colomsts were sent out to Cayenne The development of 
these properties was committed to the chartered West India Company, but 
It lasted only ten years, because of the multitude of restriction imposed upon 
It by a government which had a passion for regulating everything Sugar, 
cotton, tobacco, before the introduction of the coffee tree, were the chief 
products 

The greatest French West India colony was that half of the great island 
of Santo Domingo, which became more important than all of France^s other 
possessions in the Caribbean area^ It had a picturesque origin 
The Spanish Mam swarmed with pirates and biwxaneers who 
at first (about 1630) began to prey upon Spanish colonies and Spanish ships 
When the English beg^ to cokimze m die Canfabean, both in hitherto iinr 
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settled islands like the Barbados and m others from which the Spaniards were 
expelled, like Jamaica, France, being hosule to England, protected these 
corsairs and permitted them to make setdements on the western shore of 
Santo Domingo after 1664 But by the time of the Peace of Ryswick (1697) 
Santo Domingo had become a respectable French colony 
The French African trade was also in the hands of chartered companies 
The Senegal Company was established m 1674, the Guinea Company in 
1685 


The French East India Company was estabhshed in 1664 with a capital 
of fifteen million livres and with the right of being the proprietors of their 
conquests — i e , the right to make war This was a frank and 
MaCompany concession The English and the Dutch colonial com- 

panies, It IS true, sometimes waged wars, but they were rep- 
resented as violent phases of commercial competition But France called a 
spade a spade The first endeavor at conquest and setdement was made in 
Madagascar in 1665, and France still possesses this great island In 1675 a 
factory was erected at Surat on the Malabar coast and m 1679 at Pondicherri, 
a tiny bit of territory m India which France yet retains 
None of these chartered companies of France prospered, pardy because of 
too much regulation from Pans, partly because the mercantile system was 
at war with itself The East India Company suffered most, for m order to 
promote domestic manufactures the importation of Indian fabrics into 
France was prohibited 

Acadia m Nova Scotia was an agricultural and fishery setdement belong- 
ing to France, and Canada was almost wholly engaged in peltry After 
much strife with England, France eventually was left in pos- 
session of Acadia by the Peace of Breda (1667) But the 
French setdement at Plaisance m Newfoundland made the 
question of the fisheries on the Grand Banks an acute one for many years to 
come The tiny French setdements in the Mississippi valley which La Salle 
established in the reign of Loms XIV acquired importance in the eighteenth 
century. 

In the second half of the seventeenth century the Dutch still remained m 
chief possession of the East Indian trade They were in exclusive control of 
die Spice Islands and continued enmity with the Portuguese 
chance to get permanent footing on both 
coasts of the Malayan Peninsula by the conquests of Cochin 
and Negapatam In 1669 the Celebes were taken by the Dutch and in 1683 
Bantam was seized In the West Indies, too, the Dutch enlarged their hold- 
ings at the expense of Portugal, where Surinam was conquered in 1667 It 
was sold to the Dutch West In£a Company in 1^ 

In ccrnipensation for these hsscs Portugal enjoyed new prosperity fo 
possession oC whkh wa^ made in the Treaty of 1660 with 
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Holland The rich gold mines at Villa Rica were discovered in 1696 

The Spanish colonies m this period experienced no im- 
portant change The mother<ountry was m a condition of de- retains 

cadence and the colonics were somnolent The most important 
event was the establishment of missions of the Jesuits in Paraguay m 1609 

Even the small states of northern Europe endeavored to get into the game 
of founding colonies The Danish East India Company was founded in 1618 
and made a settlement at Tranquebar by permission of the 
Rajah of Tanjore The company was dissolved m 1634, at endeatorsof 
which time Denmark was m the throes of the Thirty Years 
War In 1638 a colony of Swedes settled on the Delaware or South River as 
it was then called, as the Hudson was called the North River The Dutch, at 
New Amsterdam, regarded this as an invasion of their territory and in 1655 
New Sweden w^as annexed to New Netherlands The most evanescent 
colony of all was the short-lived one founded by Frederick William the 
Great Elector of Brandenburg who in 1677 sent a Dutch captain named 
Blonk to survey the Guinea Coast and to study the resources of the country 
with a view to promoting Brandenburg trade He returned m 1680 A com- 
pany was formed, a treaty was made with three negro chiefs and a cession of 
territory secured on the West African coast, and two fortified trading posts 
established, one named Gross Fnednehsburg, the other Dorotheen Schanze 
The Dutch m Guinea and the French an Senegal both resented this Prussian 
colony as an intrusion into their “sphere of influence,” if not their territory 
After a precarious history the posts fell into their hands in 1725 German 
dreams of colomal empire were not realized until late in the nineteenth 
century 

In the flux and flow of colonial history in the seventeenth century the 
fact of supreme importance to be observed is the steady and substantial 
growth of die English colonies in North America* They par- 
ticipated in the war between England and France m 1689- 
1697, which in America was called “King William’s War ” 

“Queen Anne’s War” was the American colonial phase of die War of the 
Spanish Succession, at whose terminadon in 1713 by the Peace of Utrecht 
France ceded to England Nova Scotia (Acadia), Newfoundland, and the 
Hudson’s Bay Territory 

The British East Indian trade and colonization also greatly prospered in 
this era The patent of the company was renewed by Charles II m 1660* 
Occupation was made of St Helena which the Dutch bad 
abandoned after the settlement of Cape Colony and became company 
an important rcstmg-pkoe for ships returmng from the 
Indies Bombay was acquired m 1668* which soon exceeded Madras in 
importance* A factory was established at Ffoc^y at the mouth of the Ganges* 
which proved unprotofe When homines began between die Great 
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Mogul and the Nabob of Bengal in 1687, the territory around Calcutta was 
bought of the latter and Fort William erected in 1699 On Sumatra a fac- 
tory was set up in 1687 for the upper trade 

In England a strong protest was made against the East India Company 
upon the introduction of cotton and silk goods by the Levant Company and 
by some manufacturers as a throat-cutting practice The mercantile system 
developed internal evils in England as well as in France In Parliament an 
effort was made to prevent a renewal of the East India Company’s charter 
It received, however, a renewal of its grant in 1693 The origins of Great 
Britain’s Indian Empire are found m the operations of this great trading 
company 

To conclude In the second half of the seventeenth century the wars in 
Europe reached the European colonies After the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713 
the colonies m the Americas and in the Far East became 
of empire The French and Indian War m America 
was part of the Seven Years’ War (1755-1763) in Europe It 
was begun in America and the most important settlement of Peace of Pans 
in 1763, which concluded it, dealt with the colonies of France and England 
in the New World 

The divergence between England and her American colonies would have 
widened into an open breach before 1776 if it had not been for the fear of 
France felt by the colonies all the way from New England to 
Carohnas As early as 1710 a Frenchman in Canada 
shrewdly prophesied that if ever the French domination in 
Canada was destroyed, the English colonies "will then unite, shake off the 
yoke of the English monarchy and erect themselves mto a democracy”^ 
An equally prophetic utterance is that made by the Scottish philosopher and 
historian, David Hume, m 1767 "Let the French triumph in the present 
diffusion of their tongue,” he wrote* "Our solid and increasing establishments 
m America promise a supenor stability and duration to the English language ” 

Except for the American Revolution, the French and Indian War was the 
most important event m Europe’s colonial history In the first conflict, 
Bntam’s empire m America was enlarged by the acquisition of Canada and 
recognition of the Mississippi as the boundary between Louisiana and the 
British colonies In the second conflict, Britain lost the Thirteen Colonies, 
and the United States of America came into bemg* 

^Parkman, H(dj<€ntury of Conflict, 161 
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EUROPEAN CULTURE 

IN THE SIXTEENTH AND SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES 

With the waning of the Renaissance, the e\treme limit of which may be 
said to have been reached about 1550, the culture of Europe underwent a 
great change The Reformation evoked an enormous volume 
of theological and religious literature vtrv unlike that of the ttemure 

Middle Ages For it was intensely controversial in its nature The Greek and 
Latin classics, interest in which had been awakened by the Italian Renais 
sance, continued to be sedulously studied Most impressive, however, in this 
new age was the vigor and variety of popular literature which m the sixteenth 
century became a national expression m France, England, and Spam In Italy 
the well-spring was nearly exhausted and in Germany the religious contro- 
versy extinguished every other sort of literature 

The two greatest prose writers in France in the sixteenth centurv were 
Rabelais (1483?-1553) and Montaigne (1533-92) The former was educated 
for the priesthood but soon abandoned theology for medicine, ^ ^ ^ ^ 
which he studied at Montpellier He edited and printed the ^ ^ 
medical treatises of Hippocrates and Galen, w»hich brought him into contact 
with men of learning, notably the Cardinal du Bellay, who was a scholar and 
diplomat Rabelais had too much imagination to be content with mere erudi- 
tion, and wrote piecemeal through thirty years his amazing Garganttta and 
Pantagruel The wild humor, the satiric zest, the shrewd philosophy, the 
sheer merriment of this work have made it a world classic Rabelais ridiculed 
the inflated romances of chivalry then so popular, he criticized education, he 
mocked at the clergy, he belabored government, he assailed Catholics, Luther- 
ans, and Calvinists for their intolerance and political incendiarism If he had 
not amused Francis I, who protected him, he might have perished on the 
gallows or by fire His last years were spent as a priest m a parish near Pans 
where he was greatly beloved. His bitter humor did not leave him even on 
his death-bed ^ 

Michel de Montaigne was a well-born country squire, whose mother was 
Jewish, he was thoroughly although cccemncally educated by his father, a 
man of means and culture. After a brief career at the bar and 
an maght of court life m Pans, he reured to his estates and 
devoted his hfe to the wntmg of those Essays which have immortalized him 

^ See Walter Besant, RMms, in Foragn Classics. 

, m 
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Montaigne was of a skeptical and tolerant mindj eminently reflective, 
philosophically critical and steeped in the Greek and Latin classical literature 
He was lull of original ideas of almost every sort and his style is terse and 
racy to a degree He had the gift of coimng phrases which are models of 
condensed expression No other writer in all literature, except Shakespeare, is 
more quotable, and the bard of Avon was an assiduous reader of Montaigne 

Unlike prose hterature, French poetry in the sixteenth century was tinged 
with Italian influence This is mamfest in Du Bellay’s sonnets, which are 
Petrarchian in form and spirit Du Bellay’s 1 he defense and 
of the French language was a sort of manual of 
style which endeavored to standardize the French language 
in an age of linguistic and literary transition The greatest French poet of the 
sixteenth century was Ronsard, the brightest star in a galaxy of poets called 
the Plaade He was not content to use merely Italian forms, and r6-created 
the ode in France 

In sixteenth-century Spam, as in France, the Italianates captured the field 
of poetry and the drama spite of the genius of Lope de Vega (1562-1635), 
the most prolific dramatist who ever lived, and held their 
Engts iteratwe down through the next two centuries In England the 

lyrics of Sir Thomas Wyatt and the Earl of Surrey, who lived in the reign 
of Henry VIII, were the first Renaissance poetry and ushered m the Tudor 
period of hterature The best prose is found in Tyndale’s translation of the 
Bible Roger Ascham’s Schoolmaster is a pleasantly written and thoughtful 
treatise on education Hohnshed’s Chrontcle, an enormous compendium of 
English history which gave large space to Welsh and Scottish legend and 
tradmon, was popular reading Shakespeare found the plots of King Lear, 
Cymbeltne and Macbeth in this volume 

It IS singular that Italian influence upon sixteenth-century hterature should 
have been so great when Italian literature itself was distinctly decadent at 
the time Anosto^s Orlando furtoso and Tasso’s Jerusalem 
M^nitf^aifre th^ ^ belated imitation of the medieval chansons 

de geste, the other modeled after the Aenetd of Vergil, seem 
turgid and bombastic to a modern reader The same may be said of the 
Lusiad, an epic of Vasco da Gama’s epochal voyage and discovery, written by 
Camocns, a Portuguese poet 

The greatest prose in English hterature was written m the Elizabethan 
period, or if one wishes to be more exact, between the appearance of the 
Boq\ of Common Prayer in 1549 and that of the King James 
English Bible m 1611 This was Tennyson’s 
opinion, and the great Enghsh histonan Froude, agreed with 
him, and added* *‘Even the Acts of Ehzabeth are written in the grandest 
language I know " 

In rihe rntmiih century the drans^ languished cverywhoe except m 
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Elizabethan England It was slavishly imitative of the ancient comedies of 
Plautus and Terence and the tragedies of Seneca Italian dramatists were 
numerous and prolific winters, but “of the hundreds of plays 
produced in courts or towns of Italy during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, none has any claim to universal 
fame ” The English drama alone showed onginalitj in the hands of that 
brilliant group of young playwrights known as the “scholar playwrights” 
from the circumstance that all of them were Cambridge men These w'cre 
Robert Greene, George Peele, Thomas Nash, Thomas Lodge, Thomas Kyd, 
and Christopher Marlowe, Shakespeare’s forerunner and his rival in genius 
When he arrived in London, “a boy in age, a man in genius, a god m ambi- 
tion,” as the poet Swinburne said, he revolutionized the English drama 
Marlowe’s “mighty line” has dominated all great English drama from his 
day to our own His Doctor Faustus and his Tamburlame the Great are 
imperishable Nothing like them had been known before, either for creative 
imagination or for form of expression When Faust by magic conjures up 
before his eyes the face of Helen of Troy, and cries 

“Is this the face that launched a thousand ships, 

And burned the topless towers of Ilion^” 

one of the greatest metaphors known to poetry flashed into literature 
Spenser’s Faene Queene (1590-96) is similar to the Italian epic of the 
sixteenth century and recalls Ariosto It is tinged with a rose-colored chivalry 
and all the figures are allegorical or symbolic The Spenserian 
stanza in form is almost as famous as the terza nma of Dante ^ 

It consists of nine lines, the first eight having ten syllables, the last being an 
alexandrine, or a line with six stresses The stanza was ridiculed by Pope in 
the eighteenth century when the fashion of poetry had greatly changed* 

“A needless Alexandrine ends the song, 

That, like a wounded snake, drags its slow length along 

The sixteenth-century novel was the weakest form of literature The vigor 
and imagination with which Boccaccio had invested the novel at its birth 
had declined by the sixteenth century The novel became 
romanUG and sentimental and absurdly fantastic both in 
characters and episodes How sensible men and women, some of them red- 
blooded and full oi lusty life, coidd read such effusions as Sannazaro’s 
Arcadta (1481), the first of a long line of pastoral^ or Dmm (1559) by Monte- 
mayor, a Portuguese who wrote m Spanish, or Tasso^s Amtnta (1581) or 
Ouarini’s Pastor fido (1585) or Sir Philip Sidney*s Arcadta (1581) now sur- 
passes our understaning The last important example of this novel cf 
roTsmxm plot and artificial style was Honorl DUrfc’s Astrei, wntten in 
French in the first quarter of the seventeenth century. Competing with this 
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sort o£ novel were a plethora of romances of chivalry of which the Amadis 
de Gaule started the vogue in 1508 These were stories of adventure, romantic 
love, enchantment, heroes and heroines attired m a tmsd chivalry, pasteboard 
figures which passed for men and women 
When Titian died in 1576 the greatness of Italian painting already had 
passed away The brush and the palette of the painter had long since passed 
to Germany, where a wonderful pair of portrait painters was 
Patntfng found in the first half of the sixteenth century These were 

Albrecht Durer, and Hans Holbem Durer, who was contemporary with 
Luther, made Nuremberg the center of German art, in company with Adam 
Krafft and Peter Vischer, masters in stone and bronze Durer was a friend of 
Belhm and Raphael He died m 1528 Hans Holbein lived in Basel, where 
he was a friend of Erasmus and gradually passed from fresco-work and 
religious subjects to portraiture He visited England, bringing a letter of 
introduction from Erasmus to Sir Thomas More, and remained in England 
as court painter till his death His portrait of Henry VIII is famous He died 
in 1543 In France we find the great portrait painter Clouet, at the court of 
Francis I and Henry II No such galaxy of contemporary portrait painters 
has existed since their time 


In architecture the sixteenth century was not distinguished The last great 
examples of the Perpendicular, the latest Enghsh Gothic style, in vogue from 
the end of the fourteenth century, were Magdalen Tower, 
Arc mre Windsor Chapel, and King’s College Chapel at Cambridge, 
all of which were completed in the first decade of the reign of Henry VIII 
It was called Perpendicular because it was characterized by long vertical Imes, 
especially m the mullions of the large windows and in use of vertical panels 
It was a reaction against the flamboyancy of late French Gothic, which was 
characterized by flowing tracery and excessive decoration and ornament In 
France the church of St. Eustache m Pans (1532) marks the transition of 
French Gothic to Italian^ a characteristic also visible m the great chateaux of 
the country at the same time. In Italy the influence of Palladio marked a 


return to classical traditions in architecture along the lines laid down by 
Vitruvius, the great ancient Roman architect The style was introduced into 
England by Inigo Jones m the early seventeenth century 
The greatest name in music m the sixteenth century is that of Palestrina, 
who under the mSuence of the Counter-Reformation purged church music 
of much dross which had accumulated m it for three hundred 
^ years His Mass far Pope Marcellus was given in 1565 In 1600 

the first opera appeared m Eutydke, the libretto of which was wntten by 
Rinuccim and the music by Pen It was first performed at the marnage of 
Henry IV and Mane de^ Medici In the same year the first oratorio, composed 
by Cavalierc, was performed m the Oratory at Rome. Sculpture was nowhere 
great after liCichefengdo’s Moses (1534) and CeUmi’s Perseus (1548), 
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Just before and after 1600 a period ot bad taste in literature ensued in 
poetry and drama, and was also reflected m architecture and sculpture The 
new style was known as Mannism m Italy and Gongonsm or ^ 

“Calteranismo’ m Spam, from the names of the two chief j„%^fautre 
poets who represented it The affectation was most intense 
in these two countries In England this degenerate style began with the 
Eupkues (1579) of John L>ly, through whom the word euphuism, meaning 
an artificial form of expression, abounding m anuthetical sentences, archaic 
or rare words and high-flown diction, entered the language In France this 
style was called preciosity 

Fortunately literature was saved from serious corruption by the genius 
of Shakespeare and Ben Jonson in England, by the clarity, moderation, and 
good taste of Malherbe (died 1628) and the genius of Ckirneille gemuses 

in France In Spam the two greatest dramatists m Spanish 
literature, Lope de Vega (died 1635) and Calderon de la Barca (1^X)-81) 
drove Gongonsm off the stage 

In the seventeenth century European literature, scholarship, and science 
all reached a height never ^fore attained In intellectual achievement the 
seventeenth century may be compared with the thirteenth Greatness of 
Shakespeare (1554-1616) is often thought of as of the 
Elizabethan age, yet most of his greatest plays were written 
m the reign of James I, when he reached the height of grandeur both m 
comedy and tragedy At Hampton Court, the great royal seat outside of 
London, Shakespeare had acted m Hamlet and Othello before a roy^ 
Dane, in the person of Queen Annc*s brother Christian of Denmark, and 
here the sight of the queen clad m a suit of green going forth to shoot the 
deer in the park inspired Ben Jonsotfs lines beginning* 

*'Queen and huntress, chaste and fair." 

Not so great as Shakespeare, yet one to be remembered with him was Ben 
Jonson (1573-^1637), who, unlike his fnend, was steeped m classical literature* 
Shakespeare got his plots and even the language of his plays based on ctoicd 
themes from North’s translation of Plutarch’s laucs, but Jonson read Greek 
and Latin well, as his exquisite translation from the Greeii Anthology--^ 
“Drink to me only with thmc eyes" — attests lesser English draiMUsts m 
the early seventeenth century were Beaumont and Fletcher, inseparable twins 

of literature, Massinger, Ford, and Webster 

The French drama m this same period ran to tragedy, not comedy, whereas 
across the Channel there was a balance of two types. The first great 
French drama was Corneille’s he Cti m 1636, a tragincoinedy ttagedte^ 
based on Spanish sources The French Academy, which 
Ricfadieai had rcoeattiy finawfed to be die aibiter of French koumgc and 
htetaturc, condemned rt for its and Mute to fdfow the 
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canons ot Aristotle in the composiuon ot drama Corneille yielded and 
hencetorth adhered to classical themes and classical models m his great 
tragedies Horace, Ctnna, and Polyencte These plays, like Shakespeare’s 
Richard III, Macbeth, Othello, Jultia Caesar, and Hamlet, center around 
some great moral problem and replace external action by inner, psychological 
action They are “problem” plays 

Far different from both English and French drama was that of Spam 
Lope de Vega was the author of over five hundred plays, besides a pastoral 
novel He wrote too hastily to be profound, rather, he was 
Spanish drama diverting and amusing Calderon was the real personification 
of Spanish drama He expressed the passions and the ideals of the Spanish 
people as no other playwright First a soldier, then a courtier and finally a 
priest, he wrote one hundred and eight comedies — no tragedies — and 
seventy-two autos sacramentales, or sacred pieces allegorically or historically 
representative of the life of Christ In whatever Calderon wrote, whether his 
scenes and characters were Biblical or Greek or Roman or Italian or African, 
his types and personahties are all uniformly and monotonously Spanish m 
nature In the Romantic period of literature, in the early mneteenth century, 
Calderon had a great vogue, and many of his plays were translated into 
French, Italian, German, and Enghsh 
The literature of romantic and tinselled chivalry lasted longer m Spam 
than elsewhere in Europe and did not vamsh until Cervantes ridiculed it 
to the point of exunction in his immortal Don Quixote, the 
^as published m 1604, the second part 
m 1615 One thinks of Rabelais when reading it, for it has equal humor but 
IS without Rabelais’s corrosive sarcasm It is gentle, not bitter saure This 
solid volume of a thousand pages is one of the world’s masterpieces of 
literature — book of amusement, of satire, of wisdom, of pathos, a golden 
book Spam in the seventeenth century had also a writer like Montaigne in 
France This was Baitasar Gracian, of the Company of Jesus, whose A 
truth-tellmg Manual and the Art of Worldly Wisdom (1653) is a collection 
of reflections and aphorisms too little known It is a delicious book ^ 

In the middle of the seventeenth century one observes a change in the spirit 
of Enghsh and French literature — for there was no German literature 
and Italian literature was hopelessly debased It was the age of Puritanism 
and the Restoration m England, the Stick de Louts XIV in France 
In England the persecution of the Puritans closed the stage Religion and 
theology were dominant themes of interest The best poets, with one excep- 
Seventeenth Puritan cast of thought Some were courtiers, 

eentwyBnglfsh m Sir John Suckling and Sir Richard Lovelace, who wrote 
ejsqmsite love lyrics, others were imbued with a sincere 
irfigxous spint found now in the Church of England, but unknown in the 
on by Marte Fisher, Wt^ 1$35 
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Established Church in the sixteenth century Of such were the poets Francis 
Quarles (1592-1644), George Herbert (1593-1652), author of a poem on 
Sunday beginning ‘ O da> most calm, most bright, ’ and Richard Crashaw 
(1620-50), a secret Catholic, author of ‘'Lines on a prayer book” Prose 
writers of the epoch include John Hales, William Chillingworth, Thomas 
Fuller, and three great preachers, Jeremv Taylor (1613-67), author of Holy 
Living and Holy Dying, Joseph Hall (1574-1656), and Richard Baxter 
(161^91), author of The Saint's Rest Unique is Sir Thomas Browne 
(1605-82), a physician who practiced cure of souls as well as of bodies in 
his Religio media and treatise on Utn-bimal, which contains some of 
the noblest thoughts on death and immortality m literature, couched in 
language no less noble “The iniquity ot oblivion blindly scattereth her 
P0PPy> deals with the memory of men without distinction of merit of 
perpetuity There is nothing stricdy immortal but immortality Man 
IS a noble animal, splendid in ashes and pompous m the grave, solemnizing 
nativities and deaths with equal lustre ” 

The greatest name in English literature in the seventeenth century is 
John Milton (1608-74), intellectual champion of Puritanism, Cromwells 
Latin secretary, who lived to see the ruination in 1660 all 
that he had labored for politically He died m poverty 
and blindness As with Shakespeare, so with Milton, it should be unnecessary 
in this brief sketch, to say aught of him Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained, 
the last epic poems m the history of English literature, the Ode on the 
Nativity, Comus, U Allegro and II Penseroso, Samson Agomstes and his 
sonnets — one may add also his plea for intellectual liberty, the Areopagitica, 
than which there is not nobler prose in the language, should be known to 
every student 

The Restoration (1^0-88) knew no author as great as Milton. Except for 
Dry den’s (1631-1700) vigorous poems and Samuel Butler’s satirical Hudibras, 
It had no poets But great prose was written then Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim's Progress, Izaak Walton’s The Complcat Angler 
Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion was written after the £al! 
of the Stuarts m 1688, but pertains to the epoch of the Restoration; it was the 
first great history of England, and a monument of sonorous prose Nor 
must one omit the Diary of Pepys, the Memoirs of Sir John Evelyn and the 
pohtical discourses of Sir William Temple (died 1699)* 

The age of William III and Queen Anne (1688-1713) was wholly one of 
prose writers, it was an age of political philosophy and scicnufic thought 
John Locke’s two Tremses an Cml Government, designed 
to justify the Revdlution of 1688 and whidh advocated the 
contractual theory of the 5tate, tesed on natural right, 
appeared in 1689 In Immy^ by a curious comcsdcnce. Bishop Burnet’s History 
of the Refarm^ltom, a Prote^uU: wprk, appeared m the saim year 
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(1689) as the French Bishop Bossuet's Htstotfe Umverselle, which was 
strongly Catholic England in this period had no note\\orthy poet, and no 
story-teller Defoe’s Robinson Criaoe appeared in 1719 
Turning to France the Age of Louis XIV was one of artificiality in prose 
and in verse, of conventional ideas and formal expression, with the exception of 
Racine and Moliere This first is France’s greatest WTiter of 
tragedy, the second her greatest writer of comedy Like Shake- 
speare in England, Racine (1639-99) in France excelled in metaphysical 
drama, whether comedy or tragedy His greatest work, Athahe, was his last 

“Never has there been produced a more brilliant senes of studies of the 
human heart, for Racine has but one concern, to portray passion, above all 
the passion ot love Concentrating thus on a single emotion, whether it be 
maternal love, or remorse, or jealousy, he restricts his action to a single 
crisis in the life of his mam characters, and with swift and concentrated 
analysis reveals the steps which lead to their doom The plays of Racine 
have a directness and a universality which is equalled only by that of 
Greek tragedy 

Moliere (1622-73), like Shakespeare, was both an actor and a playwright 
He was used to%arn-stormmg m the provinces Except — possibly — for 
Mohh Balzac, he is the greatest of all French writers Although 

all his plays are accounted comedies, they are none of them 
mere hght amusement or farces, though there are slapstick incidents at 
times To Moliere, comedy was an instrument of criticism — in his case 
religious hypocrisy, social pnggishness and the meanness of human nature 
He ridicules like Cervantes, he scalds like Rabelais If Louis XIV had not 
had the good sense to protect him, he would have been stopped by the clergy 
and high French society, both of which hated him His first success was 
Les PrSeteuses ndtcales m 1659, which ridiculed the affectations of the 
Rambouiikt circle Thenceforward Molkre’s career was one of success after 
success Tartu ffe or The Hypocrite is, perhaps, his greatest play “Here is 
vice in Its meanest and most repulsive forms . Tartuffe, the hypocrite, the 
swindler, the seducer of his benefactor’s wife, looms out on us with the kind 
of horrible greatness that Milton’s Satan might have had if he had come to 
live with a bourgeois family in seventeenth-century France 
Le Bourgeois Genttlhomme is a satire on social climbing Moline died 
in 1673 when he was himself playing m his lak great comedy, he tnalade 
imapnatre His enormous and perennial popularity is shown by the fact that 
between 1680 and 1920 his plays have been produced 21,472 times at the 
Comedic Fran^aisc alone, Tartufe has been performed 2,199 times! It may 
be doubted whether Shakespeare has matched this record 

^ professor Hayward Kemston in Introductory Gener4 Course m the Humamties 
SyUabus, IJnivcrsity of Chicago, 1931, p 231 

Straefaey, Landmarks m Prmck JUtersture (1902) 
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Classical theories of the art of poetry were earned farther m France than 
m any other country Boileau’s (1673) dominated French poetry 

until Victor Hugos famous preface to his drama Oomwell 
(1827) established the romantic movement Perhaps the year ttetatme 

1665 IS the central date in French literature in the age of Louis XIV In that 
year La Rochefoucauld published his Maxims, La Fontaine’s Contes (stories) 
began to appear, followed by his Fables, the Journal des Savants, the first 
literary and scienufic review, was founded, the weekly dinners of Racme, 
Moliere, Boileau, and La Fontaine began Charles IPs sister, Madame, became 
known at the French court by her patronage of men of letters She was 
much attracted by the splendid pulpit eloquence of Bossuet, Bishop of Meaux 
Racine, MoliJre, La Fontaine and Boileau were indebted to her for friendship 
and patronage Racine and Moliere both dedicated plays to her 

Little that is commendatory can be said for art in the seventeenth century^ 
except for Spanish and Flemish art Though politically decadent, Spain had 
in Ribera, Murillo, and Velasquez three outstanding painters 
The religious pictures of the two former recall the Italy of 
Perugino and Raphael Murillo (1617-82) was perhaps the most prolific of 
them all, and more of his paintings are now abroad than m Spam Velasquez 
(1599-1660) was a rugged realist who excelled m scenes of court and camp 
and in portraiture His execution of light and shade reminds one of no 
artist so much as Rembrandt 

In Flanders and Holland two traditions of art met, one the tradition of the 
Burgundian school of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, the other that 


derived from Spanish domination of the Low Countries m 

the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries In Flanders Rubenses 

gross figures, especially of women, represent the rich but 

vulgar bourgeois of the tune and place while Van Dyck^s portraits reflect 

aristocratic society and tastes He became court-painter of Charles I In 

Holland the sombre, intense Rembrandt and the light-hearted and rollicking 


Franz Hals are m contrast Rembrandt’s pictures are so impressive that power 
seems to emanate from their canvases Vermeer’s pictures of quiet home 
mtenors and Ruysdacrs landscapes have a qmet charm difficult to describe 
Neither French nor English pamong was remarkable Poussin’s and Claude 
Lorraine’s landscapes reflect French artificiality 
Seventeenth century scu^ture was of low degree, but wood-carvmg was 
superior, in which Grmlmg Gibbons of London excelled* Architecture was 
baroque — grotesque, flonA Baroque was everywhere The 
Louvre and VcnsaiUes, as Louis XIV left them, arc examples 


Jacol^n and Caroline architecture and furniture m England represented 
the same style, but with better taste* After the Great Fire of London in 1666, 
if Sir Christopher Wren had had his way, London might have been made the 
sightliest city m Europe The new cathedral of St. Paul’s, excxipt m the noble 
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dome, does not represent his design m full This dome harks back to the 
Italian Renaissance — to Bramante’s duomo m Florence and the dome of 
St Peter’s in Rome 

Of all the arts, music \\ as the slo\vest in development The greatest musician 
of the seventeenth century was Henry Purcell, who died in 1695 His Dtdo 
and Aeneas (1675) is the first English opera His Te Deum 
and Jubilate are the first English oratorios 
Education in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries is not to be boasted 
of Religious intolerance and bigotry prevailed m both Protestant and Cathohe 
schools and universities The greatest scholars of the age were 
not teachers or university professors Indolence, indifference, 
routine methods w^ere found everywhere The number of tracts issued by 
thoughtful men is witness to the degraded condition of educauon Eight such 
notable books appeared m the sixteenth century, and nine m the seventeenth 
Protestant schools and universities had more to complain of than Catholic 
institutions, for the CSunter-Reformation and the Jesuits had done much to 
improve Catholic eteation In 1612, Ratke, a German, advocated mastering 
one subject at a timl^studying the mother-tongue and abolishing the practice 
of learning things by heart Comemus, a Czech, was the most severe and the 
most constructive critic of education (1631), m 1657 he wrote the first 
illustrated children's schoolbook In 1689 the great French bishop F6nelon 
in his Education des filles, advocated higher education for women and con- 
tended that the primary purpose of education was to build character 
and not to impart mere information In 1693 one of the greatest treatises on 
education came from the pen of John Locke and was entitled Thoughts on 
Education He argued that development of personality of the pupil, formation 
of character, and the acquisition of right methods of thought rather than the 
communication of knowledge are the proper aims of sound education 
In two other respects besides literature, the culture of the seventeenth 
century was distinguished It was the greatest of all centuries m scholarship 
and learning, and for the advancement of science In no 
century before or since has the positive increase of human 
knowledge been so great History, archaeology, and classical 
philology were especially advanced Nearly the whole body of ancient and 
medieval literature for the first time was cntnglly edited The search for 
manuscripts and the zeal for editing were a p *sion The Renaissance had 
created this new intellectuality, but the Qmnter-Rcformation enormously 
stimulated it Catholic and Protestant scholarship vied with one another, 
but the balance was in favor of the former, though the Protestants ScahgCr 
and Casaubon were uncxcdled" scholars The reason for this superiority of 
Cathohe learning is found m the fact that most of the Gathc^c scholars 
worked together and pookd that and dieir resources. Notable 

examples of this co-qperawe, organized scholarship are BdJiajxdist 


Scholarship 
and science 
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(Jesuit) fathers of Louvain and the Benedictines of St Germain in Paris, 
whose chief lights of learning were Dom Mabillon and Dom Montfaucon 
Yet many Catholic scholars labored independently, as Du Cange, Tillemont 
and Baluze ^ France excelled m historical studies, Holland and England in 
philological studies, Germany had not vet recovered from the ravages of the 
Thirty Years’ War, and Italy was intellectually moribund 

Luther was mne years old when Columbus discovered America and he 
died three years after Copernicus published his theory of the universe (1543) 
As late as 1611 Galileo was condemned for asserting the rotation of the earth 
When Newton discovered the law of gravitation the King James translauon 
of the Bible was less than a hundred years old 

Copernicus’s establishment of the heliocentric nature of the universe in 
1543 (see chap xxxm) may be regarded as the initial date in the history of 
modern science, although even before that time science had 
ceased to be wholly medieval in its outlook Paracelsus’s ^^^otenes 
lectures on medicine at Basel m 1527, by applying his 
knowledge of chemistry may almost be said to have initiated modern science 
In 1537 Tartagha, by studying gas pressure, friction, velocity, curvature of 
missiles in the use of cannon, combined physics and mathematics and inaugu- 
rated a new era in physics and invented cubic equations 

In 1542 Vesalius of Brussels founded anatomy in his work Fabnca corpons 
humant (The fabric of the human body) In 1546 the German Agncola 
pubhshed the De re metallica and founded the science of mineralogy Gesner’s 
Htstona antmaltum (1551) was the first ongmal work m zoology since 
Aristotle’s Htstory of antmals Icthyology was founded by Rondelet’s Htstona 
ptsctum and Belon’s De aquatihbust both of which appeared m 1554 The first 
English algebra was Record’s Whetstone of mt (1557), he invented the 
sign = and explained how to extract a square root Tycho Brahe’s observatory 
in Denmark, constructed in 1575, was the first modem astronomical observa- 
tory Leonardo da Vinci had suspected that fossils were sca-sheUs Palissy 
proved it in 1580 

In 1583 Stevin of Bruges measured the pressure of fluids and founded 
statics as a branch of physics In 1583 Galileo made the greatest discovery 
m science since Cbpernicus, when he disproved Aristotle’s ^ 

“law” that the speed of falling bodies differed according to 
their weight. In England Gilbert’s book On the magnet in 1600 was the 
first distinguished work m science done by an Englishman since Rqger 
Bacon died in 1392 In 1603 an Italian, Fabnems, discovered the valves m 
the human veins In im Hans Lippcrshcim mvented the telescope, which 
GaWeo first effectively used the next year when he saw the moons of Jupiter 
and spots on the sunu Galileo mwnted the microscc^ic; In 1614 the Scotsman 

’^‘The mim IS advisdi hA up these names m the Bncydapedm Bntmmm 

for information abotikt fheUL 
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Napier invented logarithms Five years later the first tables were compiled 
In 1609 Kepler announced that the planets did not move in circles, as 
Copernicus and Tvcho Brahe had thought, but in ellipses It cost a struggle 
for even those who accepted the Copermcan theory — as many 
Astronomy Francis Bacon and Milton — to abandon the 

principle of circular monon of the planets Kepler’s first and second “laws” 
were announced in that jear that (1) the velocity of any stellar or planetary 
body was always inversely proportional to the square of the planet’s distance, 
and (2) that the planets’ orbits were cliipucal and not circular in shape 
It was not unul ten years afterw^ards that Kepler established his “third law” 
that the revolutions of the planets around the sun are proportional to the 
cubes of their distances from the sun Nearly a century later Newton 
deduced his inducuve law mathematically from the laws of motion 
In tins same momentous year (1619) Harvey revealed his discovery of the 
circulation of the blood, but his great work on this subject, a classic of the 
history of medicine, De motu cordts et sanguinis, was not 
published until 1628 The first thermometer, using spirits 
of wine, was made in 1620 and in the same year Bacon 
hazarded the conjecture that heat was a mode of motion The Hollander 
Snell discovered the law of the refraction of light in 1621 The word gas was 
introduced by Van Helmont m 1624 In 1626 the Jardin des plantes, originally 
intended for the cultivation of medicinal herbs, was established in Pans 
The great French matfaemaucian and philosopher, Descartes, in his 
Geometric, by adoption of the analytical method, inaugurated modern 
mathematics m 1636 Fifty-five years after his discovery of the 
“law” of falling bodies, Galileo published his Mathematical 
discourses and demonstrations, “the first dynamical investigations of the 
laws of falling bodies ” Toncelli discovered that atmospheric pressure varied 
according to the rarity of the atmosphere and invented the barometer in 
1643 In the next year Descartes propounded the theory of vortices In 1651 
Harvey founded embryology in his De generatione ammahum (the genera- 
tion of animals) 

In 1658 the Dutchman Huyghens invented the pendulum and discovered 
Saturn’s rings in the next year. The year 1661 saw Boyle’s first notable 
contribution to science, viz the law of compressibility, i e , 
that the volume of a gas decreases with the pressure put 
upon it Two years later Pascal proved that the pressure on a liquid is 
distnbuted equally m all directions In the same year (1663) Newton dis- 
covered the binomial theorem 1665 was made notable m England by Boyle’s 
proof that a flame or an ammal cannot survive without air, which paved the 
way for Lavoisier’s discovery of oxygen m 1789, at the same time Hooke 
suggested the undulatory theory of light* In 1666, proudly called by Eng- 
iishmen the annus tntrahbs or wonderful year, Nevnon d^covered gravi- 
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tation, but did not reveal his momentous discover) until some years later 

Until late in the seventeenth century zoology had been little studied, and 
biology not at all This science then took a sudden spurt Redi found that 
maggots in meat were not products of spontaneous genera- 
tion, as had been believed since Aristotle, who had said that 
fleas were animated dust, but from the eggs of flies (1668) Swammerdam’s 
History of Insects appeared m 1669 At the same time Malpighi was studying 
silkworms and other insects 

In 1670 Mayow declared that the air was composed of wo gases, which 
he described but gave no name to them The discovery of hydrogen and 
oxygen was drawing nearer In the history of mathematics the 
year 1675-76 was notable for Leibnitz’s disco\ery of integral 
and infinitesimal calculus, he was ignorant of Newton’s dis- 
covery of fluxions m 1666 In 1676 Willoughby’s Ornithology was published, 
Roemer made his experiments to determine the velocity of light and calculated 
that the sun’s rays required eight minutes to reach the earth Wiseman, called 
the “father of English surgery, * issued his Seven Chtrurgtcal Treatises and 
Sydenham his Observationes Medtcae Leeuwenhoek, a Hollander, enor- 
mously enlarged the sphere of biological studies by his use of compound 
microscopes of his own make, he discovered animalculae and spermatazoa 
Huyghcns’s experiments tended to confirm Hooke’s undulatory theory of 
hght Ray’s great Methodus Plantarum, which established botany on a 
scientific basis, appeared m 1682 

In 1687 the greatest scientific work of the seventeenth century, and one of 
the greatest saentific works of the world — Sir Isaac Newton’s Prtnapta — 
was pubhshed It marked the close of the single greatest 
century in the history of science It will be observed that 
the most progress was made m mathematics, physics, and 
medicine A few pioneer works appeared m zoology The foundations of 
modern chemistry, botany, and geology were laid in the eighteenth century, 
and those of biology not until the nineteenth century 

It IS strange indeed that a century of so much culture and enlightenment 
could have been also an age when Wief m witches and witchcraft was wide^ 
spread, and when even the great Bacon believed m magic 
It was an age of antitheses and extremes, good and bad 
The “witchcraft delusion” was universal Even many men of high intelli- 
gence believed m witches, and literally thousands of innocent old women 
were racked and burned and finally put to death* "Ideas of demonism were 
part of the mental outfit of the penod ’* Impr^nment and even the death 
penalty were imposed for minor or mvial oJSenses all over Europe Prisons 
were pits of misery, filth, and disease Torture was an instrument of die admin- 
istration of the kw, and CktholK: and Rrolcstant and pdbitical offentfers 
were put to the rack* 
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The torture-chamber of the Spanish Inquisition has become a literary 
commonplace Yet torture was less frequent and less cruel in Spam than m 
papal Italy or in contemporary secular courts Care was 
Tofftire taktn that it should not endanger life or even be of per- 

manent injury to the limbs The object was not punishment but confession 
Even imprisonment was light and commonly the culprit w'as confined to 
his own house The great public autos da fS have impressed the popular 
imagination, especially since it is commonly though wrongly believed that 
the victims were burnt alive then and there All nations have had their 
holidays of murder — America’s sport of this nature seems to be lynching — 
but the Spaniards have suffered unjustly because of their incomparable 
stagecraft in posing such exhibitions The last auto da fe was in 1680 
Protestant Europe m the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries could not 
justly throw stones at Catholic Europe for cruelty The Protestant countries 
were as inhumane as the Catholic countries The Inquisition’s Suprema saved 
Spam from that epidemic of witchcraft delusion which swept over most of 
Europe in the seventeenth century Spain and Italy which alone possessed 
a high orgamzed Inquisition were the only two countries, Catholic or 
Protestant, which escaped the frightful witch-burmngs which prevailed 
elsewhere The estimates of 100,000 cases in Germany, 70,000 m France, and 
30,000 m Great Britain, far exceed the total number of cases tried by the 
Inquisition during that penod ^ 

For a long time during the Middle Ages behef in sorcerers and witches 


was regarded as a more or less harmless mama by the Church — an insane 


Wttchcr((fi 


fancy not bad enough or dangerous enough to be treated as 
heresy But around 1300 popular prejudice demanded the 


extirpation of those who were believed to be the agents of evil A daughter 
of Philip IV of France was tortured to death under the charge of being a 
witch The Church yielded to the mama From the time of Pope John XXII 
(1316-34) we find record of a succession of persecutions directed against 
sorcerers and witches Hundreds of these alleged maleficents were put to 
death by fire and other forms of torture John XXII allowed the prosecution 
of an archbishop, and the burning of a bishop for having dealings with the 
devil The bull of Innocent VIII m 1494 systematized what already had 
become a code of judicial murder and inaugurated a reign of psychological 
and physical terror which spread over most of Europe The chmax, however, 
of the witch-mama was not reached until late m the sixteenth and the whole 


of the seventeenth century The three most relentless persecutors in France 
were jurisconsults of high repute Nicholas Remy, the procureur-gcneral in 
Lorraine murdered 900 people between 15^ and 1606 Henri BoqUet, a 
lawyer, counted his victims by hundreds in Franchc Comt^ As late as 1670 m 


^ Where Llorente*s History of the Spmssh JnqumU&n (1817) dves the figure 
6^09 the actual records which have been studied since give instance 
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France, when Louis XIV had confirmed the appeal ot thirtv-tour poor 
wretches condemned to death tor soreerv, the Parkment ot Normandy 
solemnly adjured the king to reconsider his ‘'ill advised clemency In England 
James I started the witch mama by writing a tamous — or intamous — 
book on witchcraft, giving his royal sanction to the superstition The last 
judicial execution for witchcraft, incredible as it seems, took place at Glarus 
m Switzerland in June, 1782 

But It was also an age of much light in prose literature and poetry, m art, 
m scholarship, and in philosophy In the progress of science the seventeenth 
century is unmatched by any other centurv except the 
nineteenth This is especially true of England, Holland, md 
France In these three countries a small and distinguished 
minority intellectually outstripped their contemporaries and worked for the 
progress of European culture 



Part IV 


Later Modern 
AND Contemporary History 




Chapter LH 


THE OLD REGIME 

AND THE ORIGINS OF A NEW ORDER 

Jtist as the seventeenth century was an epoch of science, so the eighteenth 
century was an age of revolution For, although its culture seemed to mir- 
ror the divine-nght monarchy, the feudal social order, the stgmiuameoi 
established church, and the intellectual dogma, of the pre- the eighteenth 
ceding age, beneath its relatively placid surface were to be ‘"'*'0' 
found the economic and intellectual forces which would eventually en- 
compass Its disintegration The Old R%ime, an all-erabracing term used to 
refer collectively to the whole stock and body of eighteenth<entury institu- 
uons, was the product of over a thousand \ears of cultural evolution With 
Its balance, its ripeness, its mellowness, its traditionalism, and its sophistica- 
tion, It presented a facade so imposing that most contemporaries accepted it 
as permanent and final Processes of change, nevertheless, not fully perceived 
and scarcely appreciated at the umc, were insidiously undermining its founda- 
tions These changes, leading to a profound alteration of the economic and 
technological bases of society, resulted m political and social maladjustments 
which foreshadowing the revolutionary distuthances at the end of the century, 
threatened to crumple up the tradition-cncrusted surfece of the culture of 
the Old Regime In a way, then, the eighteenth century resembled Janus, 
the two-faced god of the Romans, with one face turned toward the past whose 
institutions it mirrored, while the other, boldly presented to the future, re- 
vealed the feint ghmmcrmgs of the Modern Age 

Oiristian Europe had the Old R^me as its charactensuc institutional 
expression. In the west, feudal society, the medieval church, and divme-right 
monarchy, basic ingredients of this particular form of cultural 
design, originated, matured, and decayed, earlier than in the ^ 
east, where they were still comparative newcomers m the eighteenth century 
Thus, in countries like France and England, the Old Regime, already deca- 
dent, was expenencing a sort of Indian summer, whereas, in Russia it was just 
becoming well established In other parts of the continent appeared all sorts 
of variants between the two extremes It was normal, dierefore, that the 
violent revolution against the old society should have ^eloped first m 
F rance, where the process of decay, due partly to old ag^ had proceeded 
fiuthest 

Tbc social structure of the, Old R%ime was a heritage from the Middle 
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Ages It was premised on the belief m the fundamental inequality of man — 
an inequality which was held to be organic and biological, as 
social This svstem, grouping men on the basis of 
birth into castes, arranged hierarchicallj, was regarded as a 
reflection of the will of God Society was divided into two general classifica- 
tions the privileged and the unprnileged The former category consisted of 
the clergy and the nobilit), whereas the latter embraced all groups of com- 
moners, such as the bourgeoisie, the artisan workers, the peasants, and the serfs 
Each class had its own interests, responsibilities, ethics, and standards, which 
were, to a certain extent, reflected in the law Aristocrats and commoners did 
not mmgle on terms of equality, and there was little intermarriage between 
the tw^o groups '‘Social intercourse in the eighteenth century was largely re- 
stricted owing to barriers of lank and prejudice, in effect not unlike the actual 
physical barriers which cage all similar animals in a zoological garden and 
prevent them from mingling with other species, although they can clearly 
see and hear each other ” 

Aristocratic society, as judged by the condition of its two highest estates, 
was on the decline after 1700 In the Middle Ages, the clergy, as the praying 
class and shepherds, who guided laymen along the path of 
The clergy God, enjoyed immense prestige In a more secular age, how- 
ever, such as the eighteenth century, much of their glamour had vanished 
Renaissance learning, with its paganism and materialism, had largely dis- 
credited the medieval conception of the earthly existence as essentially a drama 
of salvation m which the clergy, not unnaturally, played a decisive r61e The 
Protestant Revolt, with its revelations of intrigue, corruption, and immorality 
among the clergy, destroyed rehgious unity, and also helped to dispel popular 
illusions concerning their piety and religious devotion Meanwhile, the Com- 
mercial Revolution, with its impetus to capitahsm and overseas expansion, 
tended to focus popular interest m objectives more matenal than those upheld 
by the clergy In short, the latter, whedier Catholic or Protestant, often en- 
deavoring to uphold an outworn ideology, found themselves more and more 
out of touch with realities, and consequently, less influential 

The clergy themselves were affected by the modified conditions A gulf 
opened between the higher officials m the church, who were themselves 
wealthy,, worldly, materialistic, and often skeptical, and the lower clergy who 
generally remained simple, poor, and ignorant The established church, 
whether Catholic or Protestant, was weakened by this internal division which 
left its upper brackets linked with the an^ocracy while its lower ranks, 
recruited from the commoners, found themselves identified with that ele- 
Ipent 

The poy^ and prestige of the nobility was also on the wane During the 
Middle Ages, this group, the fighting classy had acquired large estates and 
had sMired from emperors and kings privifeges and immimities yehich 
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set them up above the commoners They justified their economic and social 
superiority by allowing the peasants and serfs to deri\e a living from their 
lands, by protecting them from invaders, by dispensing jus- 
tice, and by preserving peace, order, and securitv, on their 
own estates In exchange for these benefits, the nobles received dues and ser- 
vices from the commoners By the eighteenth century, however, the feudal 
lord, reduced to a mere courtier or landlord m most parts of western Europe, 
had been superseded m the performance of these functions by the state He 
continued, nevertheless, although giving little in return, to extract dues and 
feudal services from his peasants Thus, he had degenerated into a mere 
parasite, who insisted on preserving the most objectionable phases of feu- 
dalism, such as privilege, social superiority, immumtv from taxation and cer- 
tain royal laws, and a monopoly (shared with the church and the monarch) 
of the land In addition, the nobility, representing but a small fraction of 
the population, nearly monopolized the higher positions in the church, the 
state, the army, and the navy In a highly caste<onscious age loyalty to one’s 
own class was generally much stronger than one’s feeling of patriotism or 
social responsibility Therefore, the nobility was largely consecrated to 
the task of preserving itself and its privilege from an encroaching king and 
a rising bourgeoisie 

Ranking below the level of the nobility was an important class, socially 
inferior but numerically superior, — the bourgeoisie It consisted, for the 
most part, of merchants, bankers, owners of industries, law- 
yers, doctors, scholars, and other professional men, and con- 
stituted a sort of aristocracy of wealth and talent In contrast to the nobles 
who generally resided at court of in their chateaux, the members of the 
bourgeoisie lived m cities and towns In fact, the emergence of this class 
rather paralleled the growth of cities and towns which resulted from the 
rebirth of trade and commerce In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries The 
Commercial Revolution greatly accelerated the processes of business revival 
and urbanization, and, by so doing, contributed still further to the rise of 
the bourgeoisie By the eighteenth century, this class exerted great political 
power in Great Britain and the tJutch Netherlands, and wielded considerable 
mfluence m France and the Germanics In southern and eastern Europe, 
however, it was much less significant and m some areas scarcely existed In 
general, the number and strength of the bourgeoisie corresponded to the dis- 
tnbution of cities c£ commercial importance Formerly significant mercantile 
centers, such as Vem<^, Genoa, Rome, and the seaport towns of Spam and 
the Germanics, had already been surpassed in the eighteenth century by 
Ixindon, Pans, and the DutA aties 

Also congregated m urban centers were the amsan wmiers Employed, 
for the most part by bourgeois capitalists, these bbomr? wem tb^ghteenth- 
century counterpart of the modcanj proletariat* They were required to work 
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long hours often under ad\crse conditions for low wages Their housing 
facilities were poor and the> suffered trom the high cost ot liMng As yet 
the\ had no labor organizations ot their ow n and were at the 
merc\ of their empIo\ers and of the bourgeois-controlled 
gilds \\ hich regulated business and working conditions They 
resented their plight, but found themsehes more or less helpless Although 
the bourgeoisie themselves ob|ected to the static nature and rigidity of the 
feudal social order which maintained them in a position of mfenority, they 
had no desire to see the artisan workers escape trom their economic bondage 
The peasants, who constituted the great bulk of the population of Europe 
m the eighteenth century, were the base of the feudal social structure They 
h\ed m sparsely furnished hovels, grouped m villages, amidst 
meadows, plowlands, and woods They had to work long 
hours to eke out a mere existence, as a large part of their produce went to 
pay dues to the lords, tithes to the clergv, and taxes to the state Much of 
their social life centered around the village church, there they were baptized, 
educated to some extent, married, and finally, buried Their pleasures were 
few Occasionally, aristocratic festivities m the nearby castle or manor-house 
of the lord broke the monotony for the peasant, but generally he was only an 
onlooker 

Nevertheless, the peasant was better off m the eighteenth century than 
he had been before Serfdom was on the decline as the trend toward capital- 
istic farming and urbanization made the institution inconvenient and un- 
profitable m western Europe In England, France, and the Dutch Nether- 
knds. It was rapidly disappearing, in central and eastern Europe, however, 
economic backwardness W’^as reflected m the general prevalence and per- 
sistence of serfdom 

Although the aristocratic nobility dominated society under the Old Regime, 
It had been shorn of much of its independent political power. The trend 
towards political absolutism and the widespread belief m the 
divme right of rulers had resulted in the concentration and 
consolidation of almost all authority in the hands of the 
monarch Only in England, and to some extent in the Dutch Netherlands, 
of the more important nations, was the head of the state forced to share his 
power with the upper classes In nearly every other country, an absolutism, 
patterned more or less after that of Ijouis XIV of France, was the rule 
These absolute monarchies were also economic despotisms Their rulers, 
devoted to the pnnciples of mercantilism, endeavored to control and to co- 

Mercanttltm Ae economic life of their peoples m such a way as 

ercantt tsm ^ increase the power bf the state. They encouraged the fullest 

utilization of ki|jpr> to the extent of using women and children, so as to 
increase towt madsimum the productivity of agriculture and industry Trade, 
b<^ foreigri and domestic, was regulated m the interests of the itatiem 
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Colonies were esteemed not only as sources of raw materials^ particularly 
plantation products, but as markets for the surpluses created in the mother 
country Exports were to be increased as much as possible and imports curbed 
so as to create a “favorable balance of trade,” viz , an excess of exports over 
imports Then, they believed, precious metals would iSow in and could be 
hoarded as a visible symbol of the state’s wealth 
Despite certain crudities and fallacies underl)ing the mercantile theory, 
the commercial powers of Europe experienced an increase m prosperity 
Between 1716 and 1788 the total export and import trade of 
the three chief mercantilist states, Great Britain, France, and commanem^ 
the Dutch Netherlands, increased from about three hundred 
million dollars to almost a half billion Trade wit^ the British and French 
colonies nearly doubled In France, alone, the sup|irK of specie rose from 
seven hundred and thirty million Itvre^ in 1715 to about two and one fifth bil- 
lions m 1784 State revenues, like national incomes, mounted tremendously 
In central Europe the response to the stimulation of the new economics was 


not so impressive, and in eastern Europe it was scarcely apparent 
This remarkable expansion of commerce and finance could not help but 
affect the social institutions of the Old Regime The mercantilist state was a 


powerful factor m weakening, and in some cases, destroying, 
the localism of the feudal lords and the communes Popula- 


Soctal changes 


tion increased greatly and tended to concentrate in the towns In fact, the 
movement of modern people from die country to the city was already under 
way m western Europe This shift, accompanied by the conversion of 


thousands of peasants into town-dwelling workers, tended to dislocate eight- 
eenth-century society and to destroy its stabilization New capital-labor and 
employer-employee relationships, tending to be less personal, were helping 
to destroy the older feudal relationships in the more advanced areas. 
Wealth, to some extent, diminished the barriers between the bourgeoisie 


and the aristocracy It enabled many merchants and successful lawyers to 
puli themselves up by their boot-straps into the lower rungs of the noble class 
Although they were regarded as upstarts by the socially elect, still they pro- 
cured titles, privileges, and a certain amount of prestige On the other hand, 
many nobles, by invesang m stocks, and in some cases, by owning and man- 
agmg business enterprises, disdamed die obligations of their caste, noblesse 
oblige, and became to all practical purposes, mcnAers of the bourgeoisie. 

Despite the growing importance of commerce and finance, the ikvelop- 
ment of capitalum pnor to the nmeteenth century was slow Medieval customs 
and method still prevailed in Ignculture, industry, and trans- 
portaaon Merchants were not yet sufficiently obsessed with 
the chief objecave capitah^ — the amassing dE grew 
fwtunw. Usually they we« cemtent to assure themselves ta an mcomc saffi- 
dcnt t» permit them to rcare, perhaps purchase an estate, and simulate die 
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life of a country gentleman In France and England, they were keen on the 
purchase of titles tor themselves and their sons, and on the arrangement of 
favorable marriages for their daughters Dutch burghers, on the other hand, 
were more addicted to investment m foreign bonds 

Eighteenth-century political mstituuons were generally unfavorable to the 
growth of capitalism It is true that governments in England, France, Russia, 
the Dutch Netherlands, and in some other countries, endeavored to encourage 
commerce and industry through regulations and subsidies Nevertheless, 
their efforts were partly frustrated by the prevalence of wars, ill-advised 
policies on the part of rulers, high taxes, internal tariff barriers, and the in- 
adequacy of police protection for private property A spirit of religious in- 
tolerance resulted in th^ persecution of such groups as the Jews and the 
Huguenots, which might otherwise have contributed greatly to the building 
up of the new economy 

Nascent capitalism had other difficulties to overcome in the eighteenth 
century Deforestation had nearly exhausted the supply of one form of 
material essential for houses, wagons, tools, ships, and fuel Attempts to over- 
come this deficiency had led to the importation of lumber from Scandinavia, 
North America, and elsewhere Recourse to substitutes, such as coal for fuel, 
and economy in the use of wood, helped to overcome a serious deficiency 
In short, even m this early stage, capitalism was confronted with the problem 
of acqmnng the essential raw matenals 


A fiair for speculation accompanied the birth-pangs of the new economy 
Contemporaries, incapable of grasping the implications and mechanics of 


Sp4reuhUQn tn 
tht et^hteenih 


capitalistic enterprise, frequently fell victim to their own 
cupidity encouraged by a false optimism Hence, there de- 


century 


vdoped early m the eighteenth century what one writer has 


aptly termed an “Age of Bubbles ” An enthusiasm for investment in stocks, 


not restricted to the commoners but infecting the aristocrats who took their 
cue from the mercantile classes, culminated m a brief period of inflation 
Perhaps the best examples of this mama for speculation were the South Sea 
Bubble m England and the Mississippi Bubble m France Even the Dutch> 
deserting their sober practices of the seventeenth century, went in for un- 
sound speculation on such a scale, that, in 1794, the East India Company, 
theu: greatest flnancial and economic institution, crashed 
The South Sea Bubble was the outcome of the assumption by the South 
Sea Company, founded in 1711 and consisting of merchants, of the floating 


national debt In exchange for this service, the government 
gtarantced the oMUpany annHal payments and a monopoly 
trf die trade with Hispanic America Extravagant ideas regard- 
mg the wealth of tbs area, togeAer with assuram^ that the king of Spam was 
giiasg to adodt the ccanparay mto the lucrative tta^ therewith, enabled the 


^xmsors to boom die stock. As k result the diarcs rose^ in a short time from 
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$500 to $10,000 A short-lived period of inflation followed, as people of all 
classes, desirous of partaking of this prosperity, rushed to purchase stock 
Concerning this fe\er of speculation, Jonathan Swift, m his GtiUtvers Travels, 
wrote “The people in the street walked fast, looked wild, their eyes fixed, and 
were generally in rags” All sorts of concerns, some legitimate and some 
spurious, were projected so as to exploit the fever for speculation Stock was 
sold to establish companies “for making wigs and shoes, for making oil for 
sunflowers, for importing jackasses from Spam, for trading in human hair, 
for fatting hogs, and for a wheel for perpetual motion ” 

France, too, succumbed to the intoxication of false prosperity John Law, 
a Scottish financier, with the blessings of the government, established a bank 
endowed with the authority to issue paper money He also 
sponsored several speculative enterprises, the most notable of 
which was the Mississippi Company, founded m 1717 This 
concern, designed to exploit the resources of the Mississippi, ushered in a 
flurry of speculation as representatives of all classes — nobles, priests, shop- 
keepers, coachmen, and women — hastened to buy the soaring stock so as to 
sell later at a great profit As m England, fortunes were made on paper, liv- 
ing costs mounted causing intense suffering among the poor, crime increased 
as many sought a short cut to wealth 

Such glittering prosperity could not endure In France, a few far-sighted 
speculators, fearful of a crash, decided to get nd of their stocks Soon a 
selhng wave culminated m a pamc By 1720, many stocks 
were valueless, hitherto wealthy men found their fortunes to 
consist of worthless paper* The expenence of the British in- 
vestor was comparable Late m the same year came the crash as the whole 
speculative edifice of the South Sea Company tumbled down Ruined 
investors of all classes, m both countries, denounced their governments which 
conducted belated mvestigations Pubhc confidence m the new devices o£^ 
capitalism was badly shaken 

Despite these debacles, the sinews of capitalism tended to grow In both 
England and France there appeared statesmen, Robert Walpole (1676-1745) 
and Cardinal Fleury (1653-1743) respectively, who, appreciaung the im- 
portance of economic activity, supported its development as a way out of the 
depression Extensive ship-buildmg, commercial development, and further 
colonial expansion overseas were encouraged by them, as by the Dutch* 

The three great mercantilist states, Great Bntain, France, and the ]|^utch 
Netherlands, were, along with Spam and Portugal, the most important 
Goiomal powers In the stmggllfor supremacy, however. Spam * 

and Portugal, both decadent, and the Dutch Netherlands, 
expo'iencmg internal diflSculdes, had been oumnpped by 
the Bntidi atid French* By the eighteenth century, the race for leadership 
had simmered down to a contest between the latter two Even after the 
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financial crisis of 1720 the French government endeavored to expand m 
North America and India This process was hampered bv the refusal of the 
king to allow Huguenots to settle in his colonies, the sub|ection of the latter 
to bureaucratic control, the fact that the French were traders rather than 
settlers, and by the French neglect of na\al power Nevertheless, great colonial 
governors, like Bienville (1680-1768) m Louisiana and Dupleix (1697-1763) in 
India, succeeded in consolidating and expanding French authority and 
prestige in those areas The Brmsh, distrusung French expansion, eventually 
came to the conclusion that their own security could only be achieved by the 
destirucuon of the French empire 

A series of wars in the eighteenth century decided the issue of colonial 
supremacy in favor of Great Britain In 1759 an Anglo-Spanish conflict, 
known as the War of Jenkm’s Ear, broke out partly as a 
result of Spain’s attempt to suppress British smuggling 
with her colonies m South America and the West Indies 
Walpole, although pacifically inclined, was forced bv public opinion, aroused 
over an alleged Spanish atrocity which consisted of boarding an English 
freebooter and mutilating its captain, to resort to armed measures Shortly 
after the outbreak of hostihties, France, sensing a possible humiliation of her 
English rival, arranged with Spam a secret understanding, the Family 
Compact (both countries having Bourbon kings), whereby die two powers 
reciprocally guaranteed the possessions of one another In addition, the 
French undertook to regain Gibraltar, Minorca, and Georgia from Spam. 

The War of Jenkm’s Ear soon merged with the great continental War of 
the Austrian Succession (1740-1748) Great Britain, joining forces with 
Austna against France, Prussia, Spam, and other powers, xkeWarotthe 
concentrated on an effort to dismember the colonial empires AusmanSucces’^ 
of France and Spam After seven years of relatively indecisive 074 ^^ 74 ^) 
fightmg, durmg which the conquest of Louisbourg on Cape Breton Island by 
the Enghsh colonists was offset by the French capture of Madras m India, 
the belligerents consented to make peace In the Treaty of AixJa-Chapclle 
(1748), Great Bntain, France, and Spam agreed to the restoration of the 
status qm anta helium fay the return of all colomal conquests Spam consented 
to the extension of the Astento, a British share m the Spanish colomal trade, 
for a period of four more years, two years later, however. Great Britain 
relmquished it for a remuneration of £100,000 * 

Withm a few yeai«, Ac outbreak of Ac Seven Years’ War (1756-1763) 
ushered m Ac decisive chapter m the Anglo-French dnd for YheSetvn^ 
cobnial supremacy. Actuallyi hostilities between France Ytm/ 
and England, m the French and InAan War, had already 
commenced in Ae colonies as early as 1354* When Ac great continentaj 

^ For a fnlkt account of this cwfiict and Ae Sev^ Years’ War which fdSowed, 
sec pp 7^, 830 a 
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conflict began, with Prussia arrayed against France, Austria and Russia, 
and later Spam, William Pitt (the Elder), prune minister of England, 
intervened on behalf of the former Pitt’s decision was inspired not only 
bv the traditional British policy of supporting the principle of the balance 
of power, but also by the determination to smash up the French colomal 
empire 

The struggle was a deathblow to French aspirations for colomal supremacy 
British victories in Canada, India, the West Indies, and at the expense of the 
Spanish colomes, decided the issue in the overseas theatres 
of war Peace was arranged among Great Britain, France 
and Spain by the Treaty of Pans (1763) France was required 
to surrender to England the bulk of her possessions in India, together with 
her holdings in North America east of the Mississippi River In addition, 
she ceded New Orleans and the territory west of the river to her ally. Spam 
The latter, however, was compelled to give Florida to Great Britain in 
exchange for the restoration of Havana and Manila, both captured by the 
British Henceforth, England was the dommant colomal nation, since France 
was virtually climmated and Spam, her only serious rival now, was scarcely 
a power of the second rank 

This duel for world empire cost the victor dearly Great Britain had won 
the war but it remained to be seen whether she could win the peace Huge 
debts, high living costs, and a sharp slump in foreign trade, created a 
depression which taxed national patience and hindered the growth of 
capitalism British efforts to combat this economic recession, involving the 
resumption of mercantilistic practices, contributed largely to the civil war 
within the empire which threatened to wreck it 

Within little more than a decade of the victory over France, the British 
empire was shaken by a formidable convulsion — the revolt of the Thirteen 
JheAmmean Colomes British Statesmen, m pursuit of a rather elusive 
Bevdmon recovery, resorted to mercantilistic orthodoxy Regarding 
{jf 76 --rySs) colomes as existing purely for the benefit of the mother 

country, they endeavored to exploit diem by insisting that they should 
furmsh essential raw materials not produced at home, that they should 
abstain from industrial enterprises which would compete with those of 
England; and that they should assume a share of the financial, military, 
and naval obligations of the royal government American colonists, particularly 
the merchant classes, asserting that they were being taxed without being 
reprjented m Parliament, resented bitterly these regulations as well as 
numerous irksome restrictions on their economic activities ‘*The fact that 
they were Englishmen made them peculiarly sensitive m dictation, and the 
habit of initiative which had been bred in the colomes by the circumstances 
of then origin, the self-reliance of the companies, and the degree of self- 
government conferred upoS the seeders, accentuated this attitude” Dis- 
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regarding conciliatory measures proposed belatedly b> the British government, 
the Americans advanced rapidl) into open revolt 
The American revolution, m a wav, constituted a repudiation of the Old 
Regime To a certain extent it was a demonstration of American nationality 
and republicanism as opposed to alien rule and the dynastic 
principle, it revealed the mcompatibilitv of the Englishman wg to the 
and the American whose experiences and environment 
differed far too widely to permit them to remain willingly under a single 
government, located m London In the economic sphere, it reflected the 
revolt against the mercantilism and the paternalism of the typical eighteenth- 
century monarch In tact, it was largely economic interests which caused 
all classes to support the merchants m thexr opposition to British inter- 
ferences Land speculators and settlers resented the royal Proclamation 
Line of 1763 which forbade settlement in the west Southern landlords, 
deeply m debt to British merchants, feared the attempts of their creditors 
to levy taxes directly on their property Small manufacturers, shopkeepers, 
artisans, craftsmen, and unemployed laborers, desirous of sweeping changes, 
generally favored a complete break with England Resorting to demonstra- 
tions, boycotts, and violence, they literally forced the reluctant upper classes, 
particularly the wealthy merchants, who preferred a relaxation of the 
British economic restnenons for complete independence, to sanction the 
revolution In short, aristocratic and wealthy elements were so alarmed at the 
possibility of an American victory with its prospects of the rise of the lower 
classes, that many of them retained their loyalty to the British 


Nevertheless, m 1775, the Second Continental Oangress, representing the 
thirteen American colonies, met at Philadelphia It declared war on England 
and then proceeded to raise armed forces which were placed 
under the command of George Washington as commander- 
m-chief On July 4, 1776, the colonies issued their Declaration of 
Independence Inspired by its liberal phdosophy, the colonists^ many of whom, 
however, were not m favor of complete separation, engaged m a long, desperate 
struggle for freedom A hastily constituted foreign oiSSce endeavored to 
procure recognition and help from abroad. Finally, the colonists, aided by a 
recently won ally, France, which hankered for revenge on England, and 
assisted slightly by the Dutch and Spanish, emerged triumphant By the 
Treaty of Versailles (OT3), Great Britain was forced to acknowledge the 
independence of the United States of America and to return miscellaneous 
colonial possessions, acquired somewhat earlier, to France and Spam 
The success of the American revolution signified a victory for the 
bourgeoisie. Not only was the new-world version of the Old Regime swept 
away, but the middle classes co-operated to cru^ die spirit of radicalism 
among the lower elements Eveatu^Iy, they succeeded m framing a constitu- 
tion which left die business, land-owmng, and legal classes m a position 
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of predominance Thus emerged the first t^picallj bourgeois republic in 
the western hemisphere, its successful struggle v^as to have a profound 
influence m encouraging the revolt later on against the Old Regime in 
Europe 

In England there was a positive reaction to this resolution which frustrated 
imperialism Many leaders, disillusioned with mercantilism, denounced its 
principles They repudiated the idea that colonies should be spread of latssez 
exploited by the mother country Tucker of Gloucester, calling fane doctnnes 
attention to England’s superiority in capital and industrial 
development, claimed she need not fear compeution from her colonies Adam 
Smith, in his Wealth of Nations (1776), declared that mercantilism actually 
harmed the interest of the mother country and advocated the lais^ez-fatre 
theory, which forbade governmental interference m business In short, among 
thinking men, the pendulum was s sibly swinging awav from the paternalism 
of the Old Regime towards the free trade of the next century 

Nevertheless, the British government refused to abandon its traditional 
imperialism Instead, it persevered m a policy of expansion in India and in 
the Pacific In fact, England made her greatest gams in p^y^tstenceof 
the former area in the latter half of the eighteenth century Bntish impend* 
There, the British East India Company, under the leader- 
ship of Robert Clive (1725-1774), had not onlv succeeded m overcoming the 
French, but its brilliant governor, by intrigue, by bribery, and by force had 
brought many native sections under its political and economic sway Clive’s 
efficient work was continued by Warren Hastings (1732-1818) who, like 
his predecessors, co-operated with the Grand Mogul, a native sovereign who 
ruled over much of India As a result, he obtained additional territories m 
Bengal and financial rewards for the company Meanwhile, by the Regulating 
Act (1773) and the Government of India Act (1784), the authority of the 
company was curtailed as Parliament set up machinery both m Calcutta and 
m London, designed to curb the inefficiency and corruption of company rule 
The new arrangements did not work out satisfactorily, however, and more 
than a half century was to elapse before comprehensive reforms were 
introduced 

The British also expanded along the significant lines of world commerce, 
particularly the routes to India and m the Pacific Between 1785 and 1795, 
they obtained a foothold, later to become the Straits Settle- 
ments, m the Malay peninsula which guarded the sea- 
approaches to China and Japan In 1795 they acquired Ceylon, 
and shortly thereafter, Cape Town and other Dutch possessions m Africa were 
seized These conquests enabled England to coayg'ol the a#wattr route to 
India around Africa 

During the latter part of the ci^tecnth centu«Grcat Britain established 
an empire in the Pacific. Bntidi interest m A^*alia dated from Captain 
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Cook’s \isit there in 1770, and in 1788 a penal colony was founded at Botany 
Bay, the present site of Sydney, which later developed into New South Wales 
It was not until the nineteenth century, however, that the development of 
sheep-raismg and the discovery of gold led to an influx of setders m Australia 
and New Zealand For the present, the Afistrahan colonies were useful only 
as way stations for vessels and as settlements to which criminals might be 
deported 

British commercial and Colonial expansion helped to pave the way for 
sw^eeping changes — the Agricultural, the Technological, and the Industrial 
Revolutions Great Britain, by her unrestrained expansion of 
population and facilities for production m certain lines, 
threw her economy out of gear to such an extent that she 
was threatened with a shortage of food, clothes, and other necessities of 
hfe. There was a serious rise, therefore, in the prices of farm commodities 
The landowners, chiefly aristocrats and retired businessmen, were quick 
to gr^sp the opportunity of catering to this emergency They wished to 
increase the productivity of their estates, by abandoning the tradmonal 
methods of subsistence cultivation m favor of capitalistic or large-scale 
farming, and by the practice of more efficient and more scienufic methods 
of agriculture 

Prior to the eighteenth century, agricultural methods had changed very 
little For ages farmers had been accustomed to sowing seeds broadcast, 
a wasteful method, since many failed to grow and others 
remained too close together Greater precision was made 
possible by the diiU^ an invention of an English farmer, 
Jethro Tull (1674-1741), which deposited the seeds in straight fuitdws at 
suitable intervals^ Improvement of methods was also facilitated by the study 
of soils Viscount Townshend (1674-1738), a gentleman farmer, revealed the 
advantages of crop rotation as compared with the three-field system of the 
Middle Ages which stiil prevailed He increased his annual crops, and at the 
same ume avoided impoverishment of the soil, by planting wheat, barley 
(or rye), clover (or beans), and turnips, in successive years* Another 
beneficial innovation was the use of artificial fertilizers Manure had long 
been used to revive the fertility of enhausted land, but by this time scientists 
had succeeded m discovering other means of nurturing wasted and poor 
sods These new methods, togethor ^th irrigation and drainage, improved 
crops and also made much hitherto waste land avadable for cultivation 

Scientific advances made possible other improvements* Another English 
farmer, Robert Bakewell (1Z25-I795), for example, developed the technique 
of oarefui of cat^ for finer and heavier stock The horseshoe and 

the threshing ^il^ine, eventually the Bell r^er in 1835, helped to 
revoludamze agncidmm m mh an extent that ptoses of the 

0)4 Regime bemme hop&sly oummded* 
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The Agricultural Revolution, for such these changes signified, transformed 
the landowning system in England Prior to this rural upheaval, small farmers 
rented, owned, or cultivated strips of land located m various o/ 

parts of the large estates Most of them, employing antiquated Mr Ergh^k land- 
tools and methods, allowed about a third or even more of 
their property to remain idle The landlords, desirous of engaging in capital- 
istic or large-scale farming for the production of surpluses which could be sold 
at high profits, wanted to gain possession of the unused lands Between 1700 
and 1839, therefore, they, aided by acts of Parliament, secured several million 
acres of these ‘‘commons” or waste lands Thousands of farmers, too poor 
to purchase farm implements, buildings, seeds, and stock, sold their holdings 
and either became tenants or day laborers on the large estates, or went to the 
cities and colonies m quest of employment The landlords, on the other hand, 
taking advantage of the new mechanical technique, farmed their estates at 
great profit to themselves As a result of their increased productivity, Great 
Britain found herself virtually independent of foreign sources of supply 
until 1792 

A number of great inventions m the eighteenth century resulted in what has 
been designated as the Technological Revolution They resulted from the 
transfer of scientific knowledge from the purely academic 
field to the utilitarian activities of man Machines, capable of 
performing the labor more rapidly and more efficiendy, were 
created, these could be operated, first by steam, and later by water-power 
These machines, the fruit of applied science, transformed mdustry when they 
were utilized extensively therein, for they enabled the manufacturer to develop 
large-scale production which was the industrial counterpart of the system of 
‘ capitalistic farming 

The Industrial Revolution, an outgrowth of its indispensable forebearcr, the 
Technological Revolution, was partly a response to the economic needs of 
the eighteenth century Hitherto, manufacturing had been 
conducted on a very small scale. From the Middle Ages it thcMumd 
was earned on under the "gild system The master gathered 
around him small groups of craftsmen, apprentices, and laborers, who co- 
operated m the making of goods By the sixteenth century, however, a new 
form of production, the domestic or putting-out system, was supplanting tJie 
craft gilds is the textile industries of England Under this new arrangement, 
emerged the capitalist^ who, owning raw materials and sometimes twls, hired 
workmen for wa^ and secured handsome profits for himself by marketing 
the goods. In short, he interiCcted himself between craftsman and consumer, 
exploiting the former and profiting at the expend of the latter, European 
weavers, however, less enterprising than those England, clung to Ae older 
system of producing and marketing Aeir own g^xids* 

Ji^ revolution rn industrial methods was at h^d Prenn boA the 
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domestic sjstem and the cratt gilds began to crumble as a result of the 
alteration ot the economic set-up which resulted trom the 
Thelrdmtml commercial, agrarian, and technological advances The ex- 
pansion of overseas trade led to the opening ot new markets, 
the increase of profits, and an extensive demand for manufactured articles 
Sirmiarlv the Agricultural Revolution facilitated the exploitation of new areas 
with greater returns to the capitalist These changes made possible the main- 
tenance of a larger population, with a correspondingly heavier demand for 
food, clothes, and implements At the same time, a sharp rise in living stand- 
ards was an additional impetus to the expansion of industry by the application 
of machine-power 

These significant economic changes of the eighteenth century developed 
most conspicuously m England The Industrial Revolution particularly, took 
root there because that country was peculiarly fitted for leadership A strong 
and orderly constitutional government had long fostered business interests 
Commercial expansion had not only resulted m an influx of wealth, but 
also had developed the spirit of enterprise, the essential business institu- 
tions, and ambitious leaders England’s powerful fleets protected her from 
invasion and assured her of naval supremacy, while an extensive merchant 
marine secured commercial hegemony of the world She was blessed with 
tremendous supplies of coal, iron ore, and wool Her well-established in- 
dustries already had a thriving domestic market at their disposal These 
factors were more pronounced m England than on the continent and largely 
explam her economic pre-eminence 

The textile industry m England was the first to be reorganized as a re- 
sult of the Technological Revolution About 1738, John Kay mvented the 
shuttle” which enabled the weavers to make cloth more 
rapidly "than before A generation later, m 1767, James 
Hargreaves, a weaver of Lancashire, created the spinning 
jenny, a device wherein the turmag of a crank made several wheels revolve, 
which in turn caused eight threads to be spun out simultaneously A few years 
later, substitutes for human power were found as Richard Arkwright, a busi- 
nessman, applied water-power, and James Watt, steam power, to the ma- 
chines already in use 

This process of mechanization revolutionized the whole textile industry 
Production, in any given line, far outstripped that which had been possible 
when full reliance had to be based on human energy* 
Arkwright, called the ‘Tather of the factorjr system,” pro- 
ceeded m the direction of greater "*mdustnaf efficiency by 
concentrating his goods and his workers in immense shops, known as feo- 
tones This concentration, in contrast to the custem of having goods made 
m pnvate homes under the domestic system, permitted more ccntrahzed | 
control, greater ca-ordmation, increased flexibility of management and pro-j 
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duction, and specialization on the part of the worker With the application 
of machinery and the factor) svstem to industr\, the Industrial Revolution 
had become a reality 

A profound transformation of western societ) was in the making In the 
eighteenth century, ho\vc\er, those significant changes, commercial and 
financial expansion, the Agricultural, Technological, and In- 
dustrial Revolutions, had changed the econom\ of the Old ° 

Regime very little Nevertheless, the eventual extension of the 
use of machinery and new sources of power to the coal, iron, and other indus- 
tries, the tendency toward mass producuon which meant cheaper prices and 
sometimes cheaper goods, the development of faster and more efficient 
methods of transportation and communication, and the raising of living 
standards, all contributed between 1750 and 1850 to the disintegration of the 
Old Regime 

Although the old institutions, anachronistic at the end of the eighteenth 
century, appeared to be intact superficially, the implications of the new eco- 
nomic advances presaged a sweeping reorganization Its social order, based 
on birth, tradition, and law, was already threatened bv a new society 
whose wealth would be a major criterion of rank Perhaps Napoleon per- 
ceived the social change which impended when he declared “Aristocracy 
always exists Destroy it in the nobility, it removes itself immediately to the 
rich and powerful houses of the middle classes Destroy it in these, it sur- 
vives and takes refuge with the leaders of the work-shops and the people 

Certainly, in its economic aspects, the eighteenth century pointed to the 
modern world of capitalism, even if its political, social, and religious insti- 
tuuons drew their inspiration from the past 
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Chapter LIII 


CONTINENTAL IMPERIALISM 
IN CENTRAL AND EASTERN EUROPE 


While Great Britain was creating a vast empire overseas, largely at the 
expense of her neighbors in western Europe, three powers — Russia, Prussia, 
and Austria — were also engaged in policies of territorial . , 

aggrandizement In fact, much of the pattern of eighteenth- politics m central 
century international relanons, compheated by the expansion 
of Russia to the west and to the south, the rise of Prussia to 


the status of a first-rank power, the partial dechne of Austria, and the serious 
weakemng of Sweden, Turkey, and Poland, centered around the aggressive 
designs of these three states Political equilibrium was preserved, but only 
after the fighting of numerous wars accompanied by drastic revisions in the 
map of the eastern half of the continent 
The emergence of Russia as a partially modcrmzed state and as a factor in 
the affairs of Europe was one of the significant developments of the eight- 
eenth century Peter the Great (1^^1725), a picturesque fig- 
ure, was largely responsible for this reorientation As an (resg-tjas) 
indispensable prelude to his plan to bring his country closer 
culturally and territorially to Europe, he tried to reconstruct 
Its economy and soaety on a western basis ' He also embarked on a program 
of expansion, to the west toward the Baltic, to the south toward the Black 
Sea with the Mediterranean beyond, and to the east toward the Pacific. One 
of his g'mii was die acquisition of a “window,” or all-year port, which would 
free Russia from a virtually land-iocked impnsonment, by bnngmg her mto 
touch commeraally and culturally with the outside world 
There were other moQves which led die tsar toward expansion One, per- 
haps, was presage He, hkc most rulers of this period, was mfluented, 
consciously or unconsaously, by the imperialism and glory of Louis XIV. 
Through the extension of Russian audiomy in the Balkans, die tsar might 
eventually acquire Constantinople and sucored to the throne of the Byzantine 
Caesars Also, by so doing, he would be enabled to emancipate the brother 

Slavs of southeastern Europe from Turkish ovcrlorddiip Fur- 

diermore, the Greek Orthodox Chnstiaas, co-ithgiomsts of 
the Russians, would be freed from die rule of the Moslem 
In a way, the Near East, m view of the dediae of Turkish power, seemed to 

^ Set pp 764, 850 

m 
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afford the most convenient opportunity for Russian imperialism Victory was 
illusive, how'ever, for although Peter took the Black Sea port of Azov from 
the Turks m 1696, he lost it to them in 1722 His policy of expansion in the 
south was inconclusive and it remained for his successors to pursue his aims 
with greater effect 

Further north Peter did better Joining Denmark and Saxony in an attack 
on Charles XII (1697-1718), the boy-king of Sweden, the tsar experienced 
years of defeat w'hich in the end were followed by military 
tnumph Despite the military genius of her ruler, Sweden, 
which had temporarily achieved the status of a great power 
under Gustavus Adolphus, was unable, in view of her small population, 
limited resources, and the jealousy of neighboring states, to preserve her 
hegemony m northern Europe Intermittent strife between Sw'eden and a 
hostile coalition, which included eventually Russia, Prussia, Denmark, Han- 
over, Saxony, and Poland, known as the Great Northern War (170(1-1721}, 
dragged on for years, during w’hich Peter created a European type of army 
that finally proved victonous over the exhausted Swedes By the treaty of 
Nystad, which termmated the conflict, Russia acquired the Baltic areas of 
Ingria, Estonia, and Livoma Already, Peter had Itegun the construction of 
a new capital, St Petersburg, a European stronghold designed to guard his 
recendy acqmred “Baltic window ” 

While Peter was thus shiftmg his country’s center of gravity to the west, 
his emissaries were busily engaged in planung the Russian eagle on the shores 
of the Pacific and in estabhshing treaty relations with (3iina. 

This eastward movement, mouvated largely by the demands Paafiemdthe 
of the fur trade, was also influenced by the tsar’s determma- 
tion to reach the Pacific Therefore, he commissioned Bcnng, a Danish navi- 
gator, to ascertain whether Asia was joined to America In carrying out this 
project, Bering discovered Alaska and paved the wtay for Russian expansion 
in North Amenca Other Russian expeditions expbred the coasts and water- 
ways of the Far East from the Arctic region to the Japanese archipelago 
Meanwhifc, the trar even contemplated the conqiBsst of die Trans-Caspian 
area and Persia for the purpose of estabhdung an approach to, and trade 
relations with, India. 

Peter the Great’s dcadi in 1725 interrupted both his reform program and 
his pohaes of expansKHi. A line of weak rulers, and an internal struggle 
between the “hherai^” those who favored Peter’s plan% and their qjponents, 
the conservatives, jeopardized the program of the great tsar After a penod of 
disorder and unosrtamty, there finally emerged another c«tht»nctie 
strong figure, in some respects a i^tual suteessw of Peter 
— (2athennc the Great (1762-1796) The German-bom wife 
of the insignificant Peter III was a woman trf dbnunatinf pwxonahty, sensu- 
ous, autocratic, and ahk. She, after the mmdw of her hudand, became die 
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“Autocrat of all the Russias,” and proceeded to re-establish the prestige of 
the crown and to sponsor a program of internal reform which has caused her 
to be classified as an enlightened despot ^ 

It was in the realm of foreign affairs, however, that Catherine was most 
successful Proclaiming that “war against Turkey is my historic mission,” 
she encouraged an aggressne policy m the New East A Russian protectorate 
was established over Georgia, m the Caucasus mountains Intermittent war- 
fare was carried on against the Turks, but international complications m 
Central Europe delayed a decisive success in the Near East until 1774 
Central Europe was thrown into turmoil as a result of the growmg-pains of 
Prussia The history of this state m the eighteenth century was influenced 
largely by two kings — the domineering Frederick William I (1713-1740) and 
his enlightened son, Frederick II (1740-1786) The former, academically igno- 
rant but energetically able, helped to pave the way for his brilliant successor by 
building up a paternal despotism admmistered by an efficient bureaucracy 
Also, he left a well-filled treasury, a strong standing army, and a tradition of 
mihtansm strengthened by his acquisition of Swedish Pomerania as a reward 
for intervention m the Great Northern War Known as the “Barrack King,” 
Frederick William was filled with contempt for his son’s predi- 
P^s^a lection for culture, in the form of music, literature and French 

ffishions Numerous quarrels resulted from the king^s attempt 
to reform his heir “You know very well,” he informed the youth in 1728, “that 
I cannot stand an effeminate fdOiow who has no manly tastes, who cannot ride 
or shoot (to his shame be it said!}, is untidy about his person, and wears 
his hair curled hke a fool mstead of cutting it, and that I have condemned 
all these things a thousand times, and yet there is no sign of improvement ” 
Despite his father’s coercive disaplme, which mcluded uncongenial service 
m the army and even imprisonment, Frederick persisted in an intellectual and 
cultural preparation which enabled him to become one of the outstanding 
rulers of the age 

The reign of Frederick the Great was to be the most bnlhant, perhaps, 
of all Prussian kings Although retaining his mtellectual and artistic mter- 
^eimekthe combined a domestic program of reform with an 

86\ foreign policy ^ It was m the latter sphere, how- 

} ever, that he was to achieve his most signal successes The 
first year of his reign presented him with an opportunity to stnke under 
favorable conditions at Austria, the chief obstacle to Prussian hegemony m 
the Germanics From that power, be secured the neb province of Silesia, 
but he was forced to devote much of his attention dunng the balance of his 
reign to die {neservation of this conquest 
Austria, despite occasional defeats and other vicissitudes, experienced sotne- 


^ For Catherine’s iau^l reforms, see p 849 
^ Per Frederick’s mtemal reforms, s«se p 848. - 
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thing of a renascence m the eighteenth century The Holy Roman emperor, 
Charles VI (1711-1740), endeavored simultaneously to con- i„stnamthe 
sohdate his authority in Austria and to increase his prestige eighteenth 
by adventurous foreign pohcics As a result of the peace of 
Utrecht, Austria had obtained from Spam the Spamsh Netherlands, Naples, 
Milan, and Sardinia Later Charles agreed to grant Philip V recognition as 
king of Spam in exchange for the island of Sicily which was to be taken 
from the Duke of Savoy who was to be given Sardinia and the ode of kmg 
as compensation These arrangements, so favorable «> Austna, were dis- 
pleasmg to Philip’s spouse, Elizabeth of Parma She desired to provide her 
son Don Carlos with a desirable prmapalitv m Italv therefore she was on 
the watch for a chance to upset these settlements respecting this country 

The War of the Polish Succession (1733-1736) presented that opportunity 
This struggle rose out of the attempt of Louts XV of France to restore his 
father-in-law, Stanislaus Lcs 2 xzynski, to the Polish throne. ^^arofthePoluk 
Inasmuch as Austna joined Russia m resisnng a French solu- Smeesnon 
tion to the Pohsh question, Spain hastened to tear up those 
parts of the peace of Utrecht which dealt with Italy France, in need of 
friends, was virtually forced to acqmesce in the Spanish designs Thus a war 
developed with Austna and Russia on one side, and France and Spam on 
the other After several years of mdecisive Bghting and fruidess negotiations, 
a setdement was reached at Vienna By the terms of this agreement, Austna 
consigned Sicily and Naples to Don Carlos who, in return, relinquished his 
claims on Parma and Tuscany. Thus the younger branch of the Bourbons 
was enthroned in the so-called Kingdom of the Two Sicilies where it rc- 
mamed until its expulsion by Ganbaldi in 1860 The Polish throne, how- 
ever, went to the Russian prot^^ Augustus III, son of an earUcr king 
St anislaus Leszczynski was forced K> content himself with the patrimony of 
the Duke of Lorraine who took Tuscany by way of compeiKadon 

As the reign of Charles VI drew to a close diere seemed htde to show 
for his exertions His aggressive poliaes m Italy, in Poland, and at the ex- 
pense of the Turks, against whom the Austrians had a hard 
time to hold their own, had home litdc fruit The emperor, 
who had no son, hoped to secure the succession of his daugh- 
ter, Marta Theresa, to his Austrian domains, as well as to Bohemia and Hun- 
gary, by means of the H-agmatic Sanction, By this axle he sought to ensune 
her inh eritance legally Approval of this arrangement was secured from neigh- 
boring poweis, including Prussia, by persuasion and bribery la addition, his 
daughter’s mamage was arranged to Francis of Lmrame, who in 1745, was 
elected Holy Roman emperor. 

Mana Theresa (17^1780) was fully qualified to be a amtemporary and 
rival of Frcdcnck the Great and Catherine the Great Eialowed with deter- 
mination, energy, and cmimm sense, if not ongimdity, ^ undertook to 
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preserve and to strengthen her hereditary claim She was handicapped by the 
lack of national solidarity , ruling, m fact, over a miscellany of Germans, 
Czechs, Magyars, Sla\s, and Italians Nevertheless, when 
oTir/liof dominions were attacked by most of the great powers of 

{ 1740-17 o) cQjjtmental Europe, she succeeded m fusing her heterogeneous 
subject-peoples into a compact unit capable of repelling the invaders 
The v^ar of the Austrian Succession (1740--1748) was Europe’s response 
to the dynastic problem m Vienna as land-hungry neighbors perceived an 
opportunity to despoil the young ruler Spam wanted her 
Italian possessions, France coveted the Austrian Netherlands, 
Succession the electors of Saxony and Bavaria, both related to Maria 

( 1740 - 174 ^) Theresa by marriage, claimed Moravia and Bohemia respec- 
tively Frederick of Prussia, however, was her most dangerous adversary 
Immediately following the death of Charles VI, he arranged understandings 
with France and Bavaria for the dismemberment of the Habsburg realm 
Prussia was to receive Silesia, France was to secure compensation in the 
Austrian Netherlands, and the Elector of Bavaria was to be elevated to the 
throne of the Holy Roman empire 

Frederick’s seizure of Silesia in December, 1740, followed by decisive 
defeats of the Austrians, precipitated the conflict French and Bavarian troops 
invaded Austria and Bohemia Spam, still obsessed with expansion in Italy, 
attacked the Austrians there and thus merged the Vv^ar of Jcnkin’s Ear with 
this greater struggle Great Britain, on the other hand, preferring a conti- 
nental balance of power, and already at war with Spam, became an ally of 
Austria Saxony, Sardinia, and the Dutch Netherlands, joined the anti-Aus- 
trian coaliuon, but the first two-named were eventually persuaded by Austria 
to withdraw from the combat and the Dutch refused to do more than 
remain on the defensive Maria Theresa, undaunted by the strength and 
number of her enemies, appealed to her Magyar subjects m Hungary who 
helped her to place new armies in the field Resigning herself to the temporary 
loss of Sdcsia, she arranged a separate peace with Frederick by conceding him 
that province m 1745 This desertion of his allies by the Prussian king enabled 
the Austrians to more than hold their own with the remainder of their enemies 
The conflict, characterized by hostilities earned on simultaneously in North 
America, in India, m the Netherlands, m Italy, m the Germanics, and on the 
seas, dragged on three more years By 1748, however, both sides, temporardy 
worn aut^ were ready to discontinue hostilities 
Peace was restored m 1748 by the treaties of Aix^la-<3bapelle These pro- 
vided for the return of all terntonal conqums, with the exception of Silesia 
which was retained by Prussia The powers consented to the Pragmatic 
Sanction and to the election of Maria TTieresa*s husband as Holy Roman 
emperor (which had taken pkee m 1745). Austria telmqmshed Parma and 
othar Italian pommom to Spam^ and made some minor, ces^ns to 
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Sardinia ^ The war had failed to solve the broader issues at stake, such as, 
for example, the question of Austro-Prussian rwalry m the 
Germanics, the future of Italy, and the Anglo-French duel 
for colonial and commercial supremacy In many respects the 
peace was as unsatisfactory as the war It was, in fact, little more than a truce 
Responsible statesmen, regardmg it as such, proceeded immediately to prepare 
for the next war which thcv expected to break out soon Maria Theresa, un- 
reconciled to her loss of Silesia, inaugurated a comprehensive program ot re- 
form designed to strengthen her realm tor the impending struggle Adminis- 
trative control w^as centralized, tax reforms, designed to augment state revenue, 
were introduced, agriculture was encouraged, and the army was strengthened 

With the aid of her great diplomatist, Prince Kaunitz (1711-1794), Maria 
Theresa reconstructed Austria’s diplomatic bulwarks Louis XV of France 
was approached through his mistress, Madame de Pompa- 
dour, and persuaded that his best interests lav m an alliance 
with Austria, a traditional enemy of the Bourbons, as a pre- 
cauuon against further expansion by Prussia Elizabeth, ihc Russian tsarina, 
personally antagonistic to Frederick and suspicious of his policies, also joined 
the anti-Prussian bloc This Austro-Franco-Russian coalition, sometimes 
known as the "Kaunitz alliance,” was a grave menace to Prussia’s security 
Great Britain, however, ever hostile to France, and still devoted to the prin- 
ciple of a continental equihbrmm, shifted sides and now supported Frederick 
These reversals of policy, the Habsburg-Bourbon alliance and the Anglo- 
Prussian entente, came to be designated as the Diplomatic Revolution 

Prussia took the initiative in precipitating the Seven Years’ War (1756- 
1763) Frederick, despite his limited resources as compared with the man 
power and wealth of his enemies, assumed the offensive by 
seizmg Saxony The duration of the war was dominated by War 
the attempts of his enemies to squeeze his kingdom into sub- (^ 75 ^ 1763 ) 
mission He, however, at the head of a splendid army, en|oymg the inner 
lines, and assisted by Bncish financial subsidies, was able to stand oflf his 
enemies largely through his own miUtary genius Nevertheless, his cause 
looked hopeless when, despite fanlliant victories and occasional defeats, his 
enemies pressed forward steadily from all directions Berlin was taken by the 
Russians m 1759, and Hanover was only saved from the French by the ener- 
gies of his nepkw, the Duke of Brunswick. He could maintain his armies 
m the field only fay recrmtmg prisoners of war captured from the enemy 
The desertion of the Bntish, who had crushed the French m India and Canada 
and now discontinued the subsidies, was another crushii^ blow Then his 
enemies were strengthened as a result of the Family Compact (1761), a 
defensive alliance of the three Boudbon kingdmns, France, Spain, and the 
two ^dies In 1762, Spain came into Ae war Pni^na. 

^For a discussion dE the coloaial aspcxrt rf Ae War the Austrisui Si:K;:cesAm 
and Ae peace which followed, see p 
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Confronted bv the prospects of crushing defeat, Frederick was saved by 
a fortuitous circumstance In 1762, the Tsarina Elizabeth, his bitter enemy, 
died, and was succeeded b) Peter III, a madman, who was, however, 
a great admirer of the Prussian king’s mihtary prowess The new tsar 
deserted his allies and offered to support Prussia By this time, most of the 
belligerents were hopelessly war-weary and agreed, therefore, to the treaty 
of Hubcrtsburg (1763) Thereby Maria Theresa acknowledged again, albeit 
reluctandy, the title of Frederick to Silesia Later, in the same year, Great 
Britain made peace with France and Spam, by the treaty of Pans ^ 
Thereafter, the great continental powers, except for an insignificant dispute 
between Austria and Prussia over Bavana (1777-1779), derisively known as 
the ^Totato war,” preserved peace among themselves until the international 
convulsions of the period of the French Revolution During the generation 
after 1763, Poland and Turkey became the chief sacrificial offerings upon the 
altar of the continental imperialism of Russia, Austria, and Prussia France, 
exhausted and embarrassed with domestic difficulties, and Spam, weak and 
decadent, and Great Britain, preoccupied with economic and colonial prob- 
lems, exerted comparatively htde influence for the time being on the course 
of international events in eastern Europe 

if"! Poland was the logical, if perhaps not legitimate, prey of more powerful 
^ighbors Her area, second only to that of Russia, consisted of a level plain, 


shielded by no natural frontters The population was pre- 
^l^e^h^century Polish, but there were unassimilable minorities 

of Germans, Russians, Lithuanians, Ruthenians, and Jews 
Religious dissension was common for the Poles were Roman Catholics, 


whereas the Germans were chiefly Lutheran and tlie Russians were Ortho- 
dox An antiquated social system and a backward economy lingered, m which 
a ruling aristocracy of 150,000 Poles controlled about fourteen million serfs 
There was scarcely any middle class, and the country’s extremely hmited 
trade was conducted chiefly by Germans and Jews 

The political system of Poland was almost a standmg invitation to for- 
eign mtervention It was an aristocratic oligarchy, which found its chief ex- 
Polmcd prcssion in a diet which represented only the nobles This 

weaknemsof body’s authontj was emasculated by the Itberum veto, by 
Pdmd which any member could block legislation or dissolve the 

chamber by a single adverse vote Since unanimity was virtually unattain- 
able, the diet lacked positive authority; on the other hand, it had vast negative 
power by virtue of the fact that the king was powerless to enact laws, impose 
taxes, or declare war, without its consents The kingship was elective and was 
usually sold by the mbl^ to the highest bidder A Candidate often found 
It nec^ssai^ to dimmish still further the authority of the crown by granting 
additional privileges to the sielfeh tickles. Frequently, the nobles cho^a for- 
^gnerasthox k&ig»fa^useJ&igi^ranceof Ptdishcondidonsi 
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feeble rule or because he was the candidate of a neighboring power which 
had generously distributed bribes among the electors Monarchs so chosen 
usually pursued policies beneficial to their sponsors rather than to Poland, 
they were ivedges for the transplantation ot international antagonisms mto 
the heart of Poland 

Poland had long been a center of internauonal intrigue A roll-call of her 
kmgs tesufied to this fact “ a Frenchman, a Hungarian, three Swedes, 
one or two Gallophil Poles, two Saxon Kings nominated by poiand ai a factor 
Austria, and finally the discarded lover of the Empress Cath- »n mternamad 
enne of Russia — such Were the men upon whom during the 
last two centuries of ‘independence’ the oligarchy conferred the dubious 
honour of the Polish crown Prior to the middle of the eighteenth century, 
France, Austria, Sweden, and Saxony, had found Poland a fertile field for 
diplomatic interference Prussia and Russia, however, w'ere more dangerous 
to Polish independence The former aimed at securing the Polish provmces 
on the lower Vistula, which separated East Prussia from the balance of the 
country, Russia desired to secure the bulk of Poland as a stepping-stone into 
the heart of the continent Austria, on die other hand, preferred an indepen- 
dent Poland, under the rule of her protege, die Elector of Saxony 
Until 1763 the powers co-operated in preserving a sort of international equi- 
hbrium in Poland A crisis m that year revealed a lapse in the policy At that 
time Russia and Prussia, hoping to steal a march on Austria, France, and 
other mtcrested parties, combmed forces to place Cathenne’s proccg^, Stan- 
islas Poniatowski, on the throne, made vacant by the death of Augustus III. 
A number of Polidi nobles, invoking the help of Austria, Saxony, and France, 
organized the Confederacy of Bar, and tried to kidnap the new king A 
Russian army, sent by Catherine, defeated the forces of the Confederacy, cap- 
tured Cracow, and threatened to mlve the whole Polish question unilaterally 
m fevor of Russia France, therefore, disinclined toward open intervention, 
mated the Ottoman Empire to war against Russia Catherine’s troops, how- 
ever, expelled the Turks from the Cnmea and overran Moldavia and Wal- 
lachia By 1770, it appeared as thou^ Turkey, hke Poland, was going to be 
dismembered at the behest of Cathenne 
Prussia and Austria, however, were not prepared to see Russia overturn 
the balance of power in eastern Eurqpe at the expense of Po- 
land and Turkey Therefore Frcdcnck revived an old project 
— the partition of Poland He perceived that in a three-power 
division of this unfortunate country the conflicting interests of Russia, Prus- 
sia, and Austna, could be harmonized Bribed by generous slias of Poland, 
Russia, he beheved, would abandon ha: plan to conquer die Ottoman Empire; 
Austna, if granted compensation, would consent to the Russian advances. 
As a reward for his services m mamtainmg the IsOaiMr e£ power, Frederick 
propossed to take a share of Poland In 1771, he wrote to his minr 

^ hfarnott, JAR, Htstoned Prdiitmi of Enropmw Ctmmmtwedth, 157. 
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ister in St Petersburg '*You wili )ourselt teel that an acquisition o£ this 
sort could not gi\e umbrage to an>bod) , that the Poles, the only people who 
have a right to complain, do not deserve to be humoured bv either the Court 
of Russia or mjselt, considering the conduct the\ are pursuing ” 

Catherine, demanding the largest share, and Maria Theresa, asserting that 
she “had no desire for Polish territory and [that she] regarded Frederick’s 
scheme as immoral,'* acquiesced m the design of the Prussian king There- 
upon, the monarchs, acting simultaneously m 1772, m accordance with the 
prior agreement among themselves, seized their shares ot the booty Russia 
secured the eastern part of Lithuania, Austria obtained Galicia (e’^cept 
Cracow) , and Prussia annexed an area, excluding Danzig and Thorn, which 
linked her directly with East Prussia Poland lost one-fifth ot her population 
and one-fourth of her area Neither France nor England s iw fit to exercise a 
restraining influence on behalf of Poland 

The first partition of Poland did not check Catherine’s drive against the 
Ottoman Empire On the other hand, the weaknesses of the latter, with its 
non-homogeneous population, its political decentralization, its 
linguistic and religious divisions, and its cultural decadence, 
was an incentive for redoubled efforts on the part of the Rus- 
sians Turkish resistance was overcome and m 1774 the Porte was compelled 
to accept the Treaty of Kuchuk-Kamarji By the terms of this settlement, 
Turkey ceded Azov to Russia, gave her valuable commercial nghts in the 
Black Sea, recognized the virtual independence of the Crimea, and granted 
the tsar protective rights over certain Christians living in Turkey Nme years 
later Russia annexed the Crimea and established, rather portentously for the 
Turks, a naval base at Sebastopol 

Austria regarded this vast extension of Russian authority as mimical to her 
own welfare Joseph II (1780-1790), Maria Theresa’s son and successor, who 
was associated with his mother m the government after 1765, 
desired to curb Russia and Prussia m order to re-establish the 
prestige of the Habsburg empire Catherine, desirous of for tht psetunm 
avoiding war with Austria, made a proposal to Joseph for 
a joint Austro-Russian partition of the European portions of 
the Ottoman Empire According to the terms of this agreement Russia was 
to obtain the northern shore of the Black Sea as far west as Odessa, and 
Austria was to receive northern Serbia and Bosnia* Moldavia, Wallachia, 
and Bessarabia (regions which today constitute the bulk of Rumania), were 
to comprise an independent state, called Dacia, under Austrian protection* 
The balance of the Balkan peninsula was to beconcK: an independent Greek 
empire, with its capital at Oonstantinople, and with a Russian prince, under 
Russian pn^ection, as its rrfa Josq^i II, perceiving the advantages of a project 
that wotdd enable him share vi Turkey and that would isolate Prussia, 

his chief enemy, acceptec^athenne’s The two sovereigns, leaving 

Frederick out in the cold, soon proceeded to atmek Turkey 
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But Catherine and Joseph were unable to carry out their plans Prussia, 

disapproving their ambitious designs, encouraged Sweden, Russia’s old rival, 

to declare war in 1788 upon the tsarina’s empire Furthermore, 

mtireofthe q ^ Britain, arranging a triple allianra, consistmg of Prus- 
paruuor proie^'t ’ ® ° i £1 

sia, the Dutch, and herseli:, seemed on the point or attacking 

Russia Still more damaging to the partition design was the defeat by the 
Turks of the Austrians, who were now driven back across the Danube 
Joseph’s premature death m 1790 ended the scheme, for his successor, Leo- 
pold ir (1790-1792), abandoned the Russian alliance, made peace with the 
sultan, and re-estabhshed friendly relations with Prussia 
Russia, in view ot the Austrian defection, of anti-Russian movements m 
Poland, and of the crisis m the west that was rising out of the French revo- 
lution, determined to liquidate her war with Turkey She consented, there- 
fore, to the Treaty of Jassy (1792), by which the terms of Kuchuk-Kamarji 
were confirmed A small slice of Turkish territory, between the Bug and 
the Dniester rivers, went to Russia Thus Catherine, even though frustrated in 
her ambmous design, retained for Russia a favorable position in the Near East 
The Polish question stiU baffled the chancellories of Europe While the 
Russians were fighting the Turks, Prussia had endeavored to check their 
advance in Poland To this end Prussia signed in 1790 a 
defensive alliance with Poland, which guaranteed the lat- 
ter’s integrity and political freedom Encouraged thereby, the 
Poles introduced the short-lived constituuon of 1791 which was designed to 
infuse new vitality into the decadent monarchy The hereditary principle 
was substituted for the elective, representation m the diet was broadened, 
the hbemm veto was abolished, the towns were granted autonomy, religious 
toleration was conceded, but Roman Catholicism remained the official faith, 
and the emancipation of the serfs was considered Polish patriots were try- 
ing, desperately but belatedly, to preserve their country's freedom by mod- 
ernizing and thereby strengthening it 
Catherine was unsympathetic towards any scheme of reform that would 
tend to stabilize the Polish monarchy She found it expedient, 
F^ch%evelmaa however, to simulate approval of the constitution so as to lull 
untheFehsh Prussian and Austrian suspicions as to her real motives 

question Actually, she wanted to absorb much of the remainder 

of Poland, but desired to see the hands of Austria and I^ssia tied by com- 
mitments elsewhere The outbreak of the French Revolution m 1789, lead- 
ing to international comphcations which mvolved the interests of Austria 
aiuj Prussia, caused those two powers to arrange a defensive and offensive 
alhance directed against France^ She lent all of her efforts to embroil the 
two Germanic states m war with their rather tmneighborly neighbor m the 
west rack my brain ” she said, "to push the courts of Vienna and Berlin 
to mix themselves up in the affairs of Fmnce* I want to engage tihem m those 
affairs so as to have my elbows ” 
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War broke out in the west m the spring of 1792 between Austria and 
Prussia, on the one hand, and France, on the other Catherine took advan- 
tage of this circumstance to rush an armv into Poland, ostensibly to protect 
a certain group of nobles who claimed that the constitution of 1791 \iolated 
their liberties Frederick William II (1786-1797), the nephew and successor 
of Frederick the Great on the Prussian throne, however, was more interested 
m Poland than he w^as m the French Revolution Catherine decided, there- 
fore, to extend him an invitation to co-operate in a second partition of Poland 
He accepted promptly, and coerced Austria into approval by threatening to 
leave her in the lurch in the war against France 

The second partition of Poland took plate m Januar), 1793 Operating 
with the skill of a surgeon, Russia and Prussia sliced off handsome shares 
of Polish territory for themselves The former secured all 
of the eastern provinces between the upper Dvina and the 
Dniester rivers, w^hile the latter seized her northw^estern 
areas, including Danzig and Thorn Meeting for the last time, the Polish 
diet, Its defending forces scattered by the invaders and surrounded b> Russian 
troops, consented to the partition 

But a fragment of Poland remained independent The Poles, perceiAing 
the imminence of their country’s complete suppression, rose m general revolt 
in 1794 under the leadership of Tadcusz Kosciusko (1746- 
1817) For a W'blc the cause of the insurrectionists prospered 
as they inflicted defeats on both the Russians and the Prus- 
sians The tide turned, however, as Austria intervened, the Poles, beset on 
all sides by Austrians, Prussians, and Russians, were overwhelmed By the 
successive treaties of 1795-1796, the dismemberment of Poland was completed 
Austria acquired southern Masovia and western Gahcia, Prussia received 
western Masovia, including Warsaw, and Russia annexed all of die rest* 

The disappearance of Poland as an independent power had a marked influ- 
ence on the European equilibrium Russia, Prussia, and Austria, now found 
their frontiers contiguous with one another, since there was stgmficance of 
no longer a buffer state In some respects, Poland had futic- the^parnmnsof 
tioncd as a shock-absorber when the central and eastern coun- ^ 
tries felt impelled to adjust their boundaries Now, however, the three great 
empires were flush against one another j their rulers had to adjust their sights 
to an eastern frontier m which there was no longer a '*no man’s land” m 
which to intrigue and manoeuvre* France, too, was conscious of a gap in the 
east where she was accustomed to a traditional ally m Poland, Although the 
Poles were now reduced to the status of a subject people, they kept alive 
their national self-consciousncss and could never be assimilated by their con- 
querors In some respects the Polish nation in subjection was a more vital 
factor in European life than it was as an independent state, for it became 
a symbol of the rising tide of nautmahsm which was to ei^If the continent 
in the nmetecntb and twentieth centuna 
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CHAMPIONS OF PROGRESS 

“Antiquit) deserveth that reverence that man should make a stand there- 
upon and discover what is the best w^ay, but when the discovery is well taken, 
then to make progression ’’ In thus requesting that men stop 
worshipping die past and that they look forward, the far- 
^ ^ seeing Francis Bacon (156H626), revealed himself as one of 

the many champions of progress who preceded the intellectual revolution 
of the eighteenth century Opposition to authority was also expressed by such 
seventeenth-century scientists as Rene Descartes (1596-1650) and Isaac 
Newton (1642-1727), who held that progress was possible only trough logic 
and an appreciation of realities Descartes wrote “If we use the proper 
method, we shall be able to outstrip our ancestors The golden age is not 
behind us Not only is progress possible, but there arc no limits that can be 
assigned to it in advance” Emancipation from prevailing authority and 
current dogma, one of the sigmficant achievements of eighteenth-century 
mtellcctuals, however, was facilitated largely through the expansion of 
scientific learmng. 

Man’s knowledge of the umverse was vastly increased during the seven- 
teenth and the eighteenth centuries Although progress m the development 
of the natural sciences had been made prior to this time, their 
gtowth was hindered by the prestige of a dogmatic theology 
and by the restraimng influence of the classical studies By 
this time, however, the appearance of men of scientific distinction, and the 
establishment of academies were indicative of a new spirit and a broadened 
mterest 

Seventeenth-century thinkers laid the foundations for an understandmg of 
the umverse* Descartes, Newton, and Gottfried I^ibnitz (1646-1716), estab- 
Uatkemt^ncs ^ physical science by developing higher 

asitonomy, mathematics and by showing that matter and body could be 

physics, cAtmtsfry j^^^cd to mechanism and that they were susceptible of 
physical analysis While Leibnitz and Newton, independent of one another, 
were inventing calculus, and the latter was discovering his law of gravitation, 
Edmund Halley (1656-1742), James Bradley (J693-1762), and William 
Herschel (1738-1822), throu^ their astronomi^ stndies, contributed to 
man*s knowledge concerning the heavens* By $o they prepared the 
way for physiasts^ who made startling discoveries in Jregsrd m heat, 
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and electricity Robert Boyle (1627-1691), Joseph Priestley (1733-1804), and 
Antoine Lavoisier (1743-1794), anucipated the modern chemist by reveahng 
the existence of chemical elements 

From the sixteenth centurj onwards there was also marked progress in 
the study of mmeralogj In the earlv eighteenth century scientists were already 
describing and classifying fossil remains But it was not unul 
James Hutton (1726-1797), a Scottish researcher, began his ' 
study of the nature and formation of various minerals and rocks that geology, 
as a science distinct from mineralogy was born Hutton, m tact, startled con- 
temporaries by asserting, on the basis of his investigations of the earth’s 
crusts, that the world was much older than most people were led to behe\e 
by the Bible 

Significant advances were also made m the fields of botany, zoology, and 
the study of man An English scientist, Robert Hoake (1635-1703), dis- 
covered the cellular structure of plants and imented the name ^oology 

"cell ” John Ray (1628-1705) and Carl von Lmn^ (1707-1778), undthelndv 
also known as Linnaeus, studied and classified various forms 
of plant life and summed up existing botanical knowledge to date The 
French scholar, George Buffon (1707-1788), performed a similar service for 
the ammal world in his famous work on natural history Anton van 
Leeuwenhoek (1632-1723), a Dutch microscopist, discovered bacteria, the 
red blood-corpuscles, and the capillary circulation of the blood, and described 
human spermatozoon In the middle of the eighteenth Century, Linnaeus 
divided all men into four mam categories — the white, the yellow, the red, 
and the black A fifth division, the brown race, was added by Johann 
Blumenback (1752-1840) These classifications, despite their naivete, in- 
fluenced subsequent thought for many decades, until they were superseded 
by the findings of scientific anthropologists 
Extensive progress was also made m medicine during the eighteenth cen- 
tury* One group of investigators, mcluding l^ancisi (1655-1720), Baglivi 
(1668-1706), and Hecquet (1661-1737), emphasized the study 
of the human body as an otganism They believed that it was 
a mechanism and that disease was merely an evidence that some part of it 
was out of order More important than the orgamcists were the members of 
the humoral school, inspired by George Ernest Stahl (1660-1734) and 
Herman Boerhaave (1668-1738), who claimed that illness was due to the 
entrance of a humor, causing a morbid change, in the body* Closely related 
to this theory was the doctrine of irritability, advoca^d by Albert von Haller 
(1708-1777) and WiUiam Cullen (171W790), which held that hfc and disease 
were controlled by imtability (the power of the musefes to contract)* John 
Brown (1735-1^) added the Bnmoiuan precept that irntafaihty w^s regu- 
lated by an outside force, excitability, w&ich wjA individual m 

accordance with his health* 
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Other concepuons of disease were developed Leading naturalists, such as 
Buffon, Lmnaeus, Charles Bonnet (1720-1793), and Lazzaro Spallanzani 
(1729-1799), identified and classified diseases, and, by their experiments, 
promoted the study ot comparaave anatomy The Frenchmen, Paul Joseph 
Barthez (I73+-1806) in advancing, and Stephen Bichat (1771-1802), in ex- 
plaining, the idea ot vitalism m 1798, made the last important contribution 
of the eighteenth century to medicine This concept asserted that life, the 
vital factor, could only be appreciated by a study of the human body’s reac- 
tion to external stimili Vitalism served as an improved working principle 
for medicine, and also conferred the benefit of placing great emphasis on 
the experimental method 

Scientific progress m the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries did not 
involve simply an increase of detailed knowledge about the physical universe, 
it gave impetus to a revolution in the field of thought Science 
merely a passing fad, but it developed a techmquc of 
logic, analysis, and synthesis Intellectuals, perceivmg how au- 
thority in the form of established dogma and learning, had been overturned by 
scicnufic research, were convinced that the same method could be applied 
to politics, society, religion, and art In other words, rcpudiatmg an attitude 
of bhnd reverence toward tradition, custom, and authority, they became 
advocates of reliance on reason They came to believe in the idea of progress 
and, concludmg that all opinions and institutions which were unreasonable or 
unprogressive should be swept aside, they became the harbingers of an in- 
tellectual revolution 


By the eighteenth century, a repudiation of Christian theology by the 
scientifically-mmded intellectuals appeared inevitable Differences between 


Sacnce and 
rehgfon 


scientists and theologians m the Middk Ages were not 
senous, because of die prestige of the church and because 
of Its reliance on Greek science which had not yet been 


superseded From die time of die Renaissance on, however, the breach 


between science and theology widened, as scientists revealed more and 
more of the nature of the universe with which the teachings of the 
church seemed to differ. In their outlook on hfe, intellectuals came to rely 
on experience, observation, experimentation, and logic, the churches, Catholic 
and Protestant alike, preferred to adhere to their estabhshed behefs and 


practices 


vMany mtcHectuals soon found themsdlves m revolt — not nemssanly against 
Chnsaanity, hut against die established churdies, both Protestant and 
<^thohc, which, die new learnmg notwidistandmg, still proclaimed thor in- 
falhhility in matters of faith, morals, and knowled^ Descartes, for example, 
rejected supernatural explanations for natural phenomena, but retained his 
faehef m God and the hnman soulf Baruch Spinoza (1632-1677), a profound 
Hebrew dnnkcr, accepted the existence of b(«h body and ^irit, and 
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Immanuel Kant (1724-1804), a brilliant German philosopher, argued in 
favor of the existence of God, of free will, and of an immortal soul 

Most eighteenth<entury thinkers, permeated by rationalism, and full of 
enthusiasm for the work of the scientist, could no longer accept conventional 
ideas concerning the divmity of Chnst, the fall of man, di\ me 
revelations and miracles, and the mdispensabilitv of the church 
as a medium for the salvation of soul ThcN had become so impressed by the 
natural laws which seemed to control the umverse, that they were convmced 
that there must also be natural laws regulating religious life, politics, and 
society If the church, the state, and other man-made institutions could be 
set aside, then, they believed, these natural laws could function to the umversal 
betterment of mankind Therefore, many learned men, in striving for a 
natural rehgion, i e , one in accordance with the dictates of reason and natural 
law, embraced deism 

Deism developed earliest in England and spread from there to the con- 
tinent Traces of a natural rehgion could be depicted as early as the twelfth 
century, in Baron Herbert of Cherbury (1583-1^8) there appeared a devotee 
of such a cult It was not until the eighteenth century, however, that deism 
became an important factor in Europe, and then chiefly in France, since that 
country had become a fertile seed-bed for advanced i^as as a result of the 
development of scientific studies there As deism spread it became more 
radical, causing many of its adherents to break with Christianity Orthodox 
theologians denounced this tendency, but a militant defender of the new 
faith appeared m Jean Francois Mane Arouet, better known as Voltaire 
(1694-1778) AttacLng the established church savagely for its intolerance 
and obscurantism, he upheld the deistic philosophy On the other hand, a 
few skeptics, such as the Baron d’ Holbach (1723-1789), a German residing 
in Pans, findin g deism an unsatisfactory substitute for orthodox Christianity, 
denounced all religion and preached adieism 

Some mtellectuals, neverAdcss, refused to diandon Chnsoamty. Instead, 
they organi!2ed societies for the purpose of harmonizing religion and Kience 
In 1717 such a group, called the Grand Lodge, was organized 
in England, becauKt its members adopted much of their 
ceremonial from the medieval guilds of mas^r masons, they were called 
“Free-masons ’* Its members were non-scctamn but they had to accept the 
m God Before the eighteenth century was over, there were affiliated 
lodges in Scotland, Canada, the Umted States, India, and most European 
countnes 

There were other mamfestaurais of mter«t in rdigious reform on the part 
of oantemporancous thinkers OiMf grmip, called Piedsts, rec- 
r^nrm ^ttAeA a iximpronase m the religious^iCKHttifk ccaitrovmy 
and urged Chnstums to stop, quarrehiigrowr dogma and to pattern that 
fives after that of Cfeudst. Two o£ its katte tocots the Lutheran pasmr, Phihp 
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Spener (1635-1705) and the Swedish professor, Emanuel Swedenborg (1688- 
1772), who as advocates of religious toleration, inspired a number of sects 
Pietism m England was represented b) George Fox (1624-1691), who 
founded the Quakers, and b> John Wesle> (1703-1791), who organized a 
Holy Club whose members were nicknamed “Methodists,” because of their 
methodical cultivation of pietv and chanty 
A tendency towards religious toleration was, perhaps, one of the significant 
contributions of the eighteenth century The prevalence of new ideas led to 
broadmindedness and freer expression Both Catholics and 
Protestants, condemning witchcraft, terminated the practice 
of trying, burning, and beheading of witches Some Christians 
even went so far as to denounce prevailing laws which oppressed the Jews 
The Hebrew philosopher, Moses Mendelssohn (1729-1786), asserting that 
Judaism was but one of the several true faiths, urged Christians to appraise 
this religion on its own merits In fact, a greatei spirit of tolerance prevailed in 
the eighteenth century, because many of the certainties of the preceding age 
seemed to have faded away before the advance of the new learning 
One institution which helped to disseminate new ideas, in an age during 
which newspapers were comparatively rare, was the salon Many aristocratic 
ladies, and frequendy members of the bourgeoisie, continued 
a custom, originated during the Renaissance, of entertaining 
on certain days The intelligentsia acquired the habit of congregating m their 
salons m order to exchange ideas and news There were to be encountered 
the intellectuals, artistic folk, men of affairs, musicians, faddists, and all sorts 
of bizarre beings, who wished to give expression to their own ideas, or to 
listen to those of others In effect, the salon was a sort of clearing house 
Another factor which contributed to the cultural broademng of the eight- 
eenth century was the Encyclopaedia This monumental work, under the 
editorship of Denis Diderot (1713-1784), was a collaborative 
effort, in which leading experts in each field of learning wrote 
the pertinent articles. Most of the famous intellectuals of the 
day were contributors Thus, m a way, the Encyclopaedia, which came out 
volume by volume, the first appearing m 1751, and the last m 1780^ was a sort 
of epitome of eighteenth-century learning. It was permeated with die spirit 
of the age, rationalism, natural laws, deism, and humamtananism, all helped 
to color a gigantic compilation of knowledge, which, because of widespread 
pufahe interest therein, became an important agency for the diffusion of the 
new ideas 


The 

Etteychpae^ia 


A rebirth of conscience accompanied the spread ol advanced rKnirght- 
Humanjtarians were aroused over the phght of the unfor- 
tunate elements of society, such as «hc poor, the tarphaas, the ill, 
the msaoc, the ^ves, and the cnminak They endeavored to improve the 
saaais ctf diese groups fay calling dhe atteatioa of th«r feliowmicm to soad 
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conditions As a result, there was a widespread tendenc\ on the part of wealthy 
patrons and philanthropists, members of the anstocncv and of the bourgeoisie, 
to establish and to endow places of retuge tor the poor as\!ums for orphans 
and the mentally lU, hospitals, and schools for various tspes 

Friends of sla\es and criminals were acme on their behalt An abolition 
movement devoted to die suppression of slaier\ de\ eloped In England, 
William Wilberforce (175^1833) termed an anti-sla\er\ committee and m 
France a “Society of I^nends of the Blacks’ was established m 1788 Sponsors 
of penal reform appeared m Cesare Beccana (1738-1794), the Iialnn crim- 
inologist, and Jerrv Bentham (1748-1832), the English exponent of utili- 
tarianism Denouncing harsh criminal laws, the maltreatment of prisoners, 
and the use of torture, they urged humane legislation and an improve- 
ment of prison conditions Some of these reformers, in fact, developed a 
cosmopolitan humanitarianism w'hich transcended barriers of race creed, 
and political affiliation, and looked hopefulH to a future of international 
peace 

Eighteenth<entury historians w^ere influenced b\ this humanitarianism 
The German scholar, Johann Gottfried Herder (1744-1803), urged historians 
to emphasize cultural development rather than politics and 
war in their writings He felt that they, through a study of 
the past, should endeavor to explain the present In his Life of Charles XU 
and the Age of Louts XIV, Voltaire offered not only an historical narrative 
but also an interpretation of his own era Edward Gibbon (1737-1794) m his 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, influenced by the intellectual unrest 
of his day, extolled the virtues of pagan antiquity and indirectly minimized 
the importance of Christian civilization in the Middle Ages The English 
historian, David Hume (171M776), although stressing politics, recognized 
the value of cultural history 

While science, religion, and historical wanting were thus being transformed 
by revoluuonary changes which amounted almost to a revolt against the 
past, music, art, and education, were dominated by the classical spirit 
Classicism, implying the respect and veneration for the classics of ancient 
Greece and Rome, was a sort of heritage from the Renaissance It was influ- 
enced by the enlightenment of the ancients and was characterized by ns 
emphasis on reason which tried to subordinate completely the passion, caprice, 
and emotionalism of the individual Classicism^ therefore, with its balance, 
clarity, lucidity, synthesis, but above all, intellectuality, had great appeal for the 
rationalists of foe eighteenth century 

During that period music experienced m classical age Some of the out- 
standing composers fkiunshcd at that time Alessandro Scar- 
lam (1616^1725), an Itahan fororunner of foe classical com*- 
posci^, produced operas, cantatas, and oratorios, whMh are still highly cs- 
twmed. A Oerman genn% Frederidk Handel <1685-1759), mutated 
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the Italian School and composed voluminous works, the best known of which, 
perhaps, was the Messiah Another German master, Johann Sebasuan Bach 
(16S5-175Q), produced a vast number of chorales, sonatas, concertos, masses, 
and fugues, which, despite their ongmahty, intellectuality, and sublimity, had 
less appeal to his contemporaries than for people today More popular, but 
infinitely more superficial, were the works of Jean-Philippe Rameau (1683- 
1764) and Christoph Gluck (1714-1787) They were important, but not pro- 
found Of far greater significance than these feshionable composers were the 
Austrians, Josef Haydn (1732-1809) and Wolfgang A Mozart (1756-1791) 
Both wrote extensively covermg virtually every field of musical expression 
The former established the symphony in its classical form and the latter with 
his grace, balance, and superb intricacy, symbohzed classicism in music at the 
acme of its development 

Architecture, too, reflected the classical spirit The typical classicist form 
of expression in the seventeenth and aghteenth centuries was the baroque A 
Aiehtwtare derivative of the styles of the Renaissance, it was patterned 
after the architecture of ancient Rome, but revealed great 
exuberance m its decoration It gained widespread popularity, however, and 
flourished in every civilized country in Europe A very elaborate, overly mtri- 
cate form of the baroque, called the rococo, developed too Like the baroque^ 
It was excessively grandiose In the eighteenth century, however, there was a 
reaction against both the baroque and the rococo A classical style was evolved, 
which, striving for greater piinty and authenticity, was less pompous and 
less ornamental It seemed to reflect more accurately the spirit of eighteenth- 
century rauonalism. 


Contemporaneous painting and sculpture underwent a development that 
was cunously parallel to that of architecture The Enghsh portrait painters, 
Joshua Reynolds (1723-1792) and Thomas Gainsborough 
(1727-1788), m their elegance and formality, represented the 
baroque, whereas Antoine Watteau (1683-1721) and Francois 
Boucher (1703-1770) m France painted in the rococo style. As m architeo 
ture, there was a reaction toward realism as exemplified in the satirical 
paintings of William Hogarth (1697-1764), Daniel Chodowacki (1726- 
1801), and Francisco Goya (1746-1828) These men, like the exponents of 
eighteenth-century naturalism who idealized nature, and like those who 
succumbed to a very powerful stream of Chinese artisuc influence, were 
really revolting against the formahsm, the convcntionahzation, and the arti- 
ficiahty of the standards of their day 

Classicism, on the whole, prevailed m education which was msmeted to 
EducMpn ** Fedagogues dimg to estabhdied ideas and tradi- 
tional methods, Greek, Latin, and the classics, coasttuted the 
fundamental core of learning A few radical dankcin^ such as Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau (1712-1778), urged a pewluaon m cducactcwil methods and 
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emphasis He, for example, believing that children should be allowed to 
follow their natural inclinations, denounced a s>stem which tried to fashion 
every child after a prescribed pattern He urged that children be taught use- 
ful things instead of classical languages His ideas, somewhat too ad\anced 
for his age, exerted more influence at a later date 

Literature in the eighteenth century was undergoing an emancipation from 
the arbitrary restrictions of classicism Voltaire, it is true, tried to make his 
works faultlessly classical in form and content The German 
critic and dramatist, Gotthold Ephraim Lessing (1729-1781), 
proclaimed the dependence of German literature on that of antiquity In 
England, however, the novel, with us emphasis on contemporary characters 
and manners, aimed not only to amuse but also to instruct This literary 
vehicle likewise became popular on the continent, where it helped to shatter 
the restraining influence of tradition 

A romanticist movement in literature arose out of the intellectual ferment 
of the eighteenth century Representatives of this tendency derived their 
inspiration, not from classical antiquity, but from natural scenery, folk cus- 
toms, and from sentimentalized conceptions of primitive life They substi- 
tuted the mystical, passionate, free-spinted, and capricious standards of the 
^Middle Ages, for the simplicity, harmony, restraint, and austere purity of 
classicism They were rebels, the literary counterpart of the scientist, the 
intellectual, and the reformer, who fought against other aspects of the Old 
R%ime Rousseau, Herder, Robert Burns (1759-1796), Johann Wolfgang 
Goethe (1749-1832), and Johann Schiller (1759-1805), were typical of this 
romanticism 

The middle classes encouraged these signs of revolt against the Old Regime 
Therefore, they supported romanticism in hterature just as they did rational- 
ism in science In fact, most of the intellectuals, ardstic figures, 
and scientists were themselves members of the bourgeoisie, 
and were often acutely conscious of the institutionalized m- 
ferionty of their class under the Old Regime Darnel Defoe (1660-1731), m 
such writings as The Compleat English Tradesman and The Compleat 
English Gentleman, had already glorified the middle classes and their typical 
virtues such as thrift, honesty, and diligence His works were followed by 
such masterpieces of characterization as Samuel Richardson’s Pamela (1740), 
Henry Fielding’s Tom Jones (1749), and Oliver Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wake- 
field (1766), which earned on the bourgeois tradition 

Drama was also influenced by the spirit of the age Established conventions 
concerning tragedy and comedy were thrust asidc> as dramatists disregarded 
tradition and devised mnovadons in form, technique, and 
stage setting Realistic scenery m comedy and symboheism ^ 
m tragedy impressed vividly audiences in the eighteenth century* A national 
spirit tended to permeate drama, new sdiools, such as that m Germany, un^r 
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the leadership of Lessing, Goethe, and Schiller, and that in England, inspired 
b} the comedies ot Goldsmith and Sheridan, tended to supersede orthodox 
drama S\mbolical, perhaps, ot the bourgeois revolt against the status quo, 
was Pierre Beaumarchais (1732-1799) This great playwright, in such plays 
as Le Barbm de Seville and Le Marriage de Figaro, saunzed the nobles, ex- 
posed the weaknesses of the Old R%ime, and revealed the characteristics and 
beliefs of the middle classes 

All m all, whether by Defoe, Voltaire or other writers, whether in England, 
France, or countries less commercially prominent, whether in plays, novels, 
or periodicals, it was evident that the middle classes by the eighteenth century 
were an accepted subject for the various national literatures and a recognized 
factor in political, social, and intellectual life 
To a considerable extent the Intellectual Revolution, like the Renaissance, 
was a bourgeois movement Members of the business and professional classes 
became patrons of hterarv, scientific, and artistic figures, who 
^thfmiddlc^dafses ideas and ideals of the middle classes The 

bourgeoisie, with its wealth and mcreasing social importance, 
looked forward to a still greater growth in the future Therefore, it could 
subscribe readily to the idea of progress which conceived of society as being 
m a state of flux Furthermore, the middle classes, with their capitalistic out- 
look, tended to measure success in terms of profit and wealth Thus they 
stressed the economic factor and advocated such reforms as would contribute 
to a fuller and wider prosperity Eventually they came to favor such sweeping 
changes in the political, social, and economic structure, as to signify virtually 
the disappearance of the Old Regime 
Eighteenth-century economists became protagomsts of bourgeois individual- 
ism They denounced mercantilism, claiming that its theories concermng 
wealth, prqspcnty* a favorable balance of trade, and monopoly were fallacious 
Famines, they claimed, had frequently resulted from official restrictions on 
the sale of gram, they asserted that the mere possession of precious metals was 
no guarantee of prosperity, and they demanded the termination of the whole 
mercantile system, with its regulations and its restramts on trade and industry 
A new ^ool arose which championed the idea of economic liberty, in 
which the mdividual would be left free to work out his own economic salva- 
tion In France, there emerged a group of economists, led by 
e yitocr^s Quesnay (1694-1774) who came to be known as 

PhysRxrats. One of its characteristic spokesmen, Vincent de Gournay (1712- 
1759), developed the Imssez-fmre doctrine that the government should keep 
Its hands oS economic life He held that agneukure, rather than commerce 
or industry, was the chief source of wealth, and that it would prosper more 
if all feudal and governmental restramts were removed Turgot (1727-1781), 
an enlightened bureaucrat, urged that the lat^sez-^fatre idea be applied to- 
comawce and industry as weH. In ehvmraing an econoimc mibeu com- 
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pletely free of all official interference, he wrote ‘Every seller, it being his 
chief interest to merit preference o\er his competitor, will sell m general the 
best goods at the low^est prices at which he can make a profit in order to 
attract customers The merchant or manufacturer who cheats w ill be quickly 
discredited and lose customers without interference of go\ernment" Like 
most of the Physiocrats, Turgot was a monarchist he belie\ed, how^ever, 
that the property-owning classes should be made politicalh articulate through 
a system of assemblies to wffiich they should send delegates 
No winter of the eighteenth centurv, sa\e Rousseau, equalled Voltaire in 
the expression of bourgeois ideals He constantly advocated law, order, and 
the sanctity of private property Although he favored equality, ^ 
he realized that it was an ultimate goal rather than an im- 
mediate objective A sincere monarchist he, however, never hesitated to attack 
royal tyranny In his opinion, both the state and the church should be depri\ed 
of all powers that impeded the rise of a bourgeois society The chief function 
of the government, he believed, was to maintain the sanctit\ of property 
As an anti-clencal, he contended that the church should be subordinate to 
the state in temporal matters In short, Voltaire, himself a successful business- 
man, was a firm exponent of a bourgeois state 
Possessing a sincere belief m benevolent despotism, Voltaire at no time 
subscribed to radical views He did not espouse the idea, advanced in Eng- 
land by the seventeenth-century writer, John Locke, that the people, as 
the ultimate source of government, had the right of revolution against con- 
stituted authority. Nor was he impressed hy the advocacy of the limited 
monarchy, found m a work entitled The Sp$rtt of the Lam, written by his 
fellow countryman, Montesquieu (1689-1755) Avoiding extremes, Voltaire 
relied on reason as the certain guide to progress and enlightenment 
Rousseau, perhaps more than Voltaire,^as the harbinger of bourgeois 
democracy He favored the overthrow o£ the decadent, monarchical state, 
with all Its trappings, and urged the establishment of a natural 
society based upon the so-called instincts of man Members ^ ^ 
of the bourgeoisie, and even aristocrats, wxre so intrigued by his advocacy 
of a simple life, undcfiled by the corrupting influences of civilization, that 
they sponsored a ”back-to-nature” movement In itself this tendency was 
interesting rather than important, but it revealed a wide-spread desire to 
escape from the over-sophistication of eightccnth-ccntury society- More sigmfi- 
cant for the bourgeoisie was the doctnne of popular sovereignty which he 
presented m a political brochure* entitled the S0c$d Contrm (1761) Therein 
he endeavored to annihilate the ideology of the Old Rdgune and to recall to 
people their alleged nght of revolution Despite his apparent radicalism, 
many of the bourgeoisie endorsed his doctrines, because they conceived of 
themselves as the feaifcrs m the impending rcg^mmtion of soaety, 

Actually, Rousseau was more of a romantics than a rationalist Con- 
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fronted with realitiesj he usually recommended moderation and patience 
For example, although recognizing the injusuce of serfdom m Poland, he 
felt that no solution for the problem was immediately available Again, con- 
trar) to his expressed radicalism, when he drafted a model constitution for 
Corsica, he revealed himselt a moderate rather than an extremist Despite this 
opportumsm, he was inspired by the vision of a utopia Unlike Voltaire, who 
favored the wealthy bourgeoisie, Rousseau cherished the interests of the lesser 
businessmen and the lower classes He envisaged an ideal society, in which 
there would be extremes neither of wealth nor of poverty 
It is rather difficult to assess Rousseau’s influence He was denounced by 
pious Christians, adherents of the Old R%ime, by plutocrats, and even by 
rationalists such as Voltaire, who distrusted his radicalism and his extrava- 
gances On the other hand, he was very much admired by Hume, the his- 
torian, by Kant, the German philosopher, by Thomas Paine, the English 
rationalist, and by countless thousands of the middle and lower classes 
Rousseau’s influence achieved its zemth during the French Revolution, when 
It was reflected m the pursuit of liberty, equality, and fraternity 
Adam Smith (1723-1790), the Scottish economist, came closest to being 
the ideal bourgeois philosopher of the eighteenth century In his Wealth of 
Nations (1776), he claimed that the real strength of a state 
^ consisted m the prosperity of its citizens Therefore, he as- 
serted the right of the individual to hold private property and to acquire 
further wealth Like the Physiocrats, he opposed feudal and mercantilistic 
regulations and championed the Imssez-fazre theory, claiming that each in- 
dividual knew best how to enneh himself, and thereby, the whole community 
Consequently, he demanded complete economic liberty, insisting that the 
preservation of this freedom and the safeguarding of private property were 
among the primary obligations of the state Thus, Smith's philosophy, con- 
genial to the bourgeoisie, was based on the right to have and to hold 
By the end of the eighteenth century, scientists, intellectual, and theorists, 
had created the ideology mdispensable for a revolt against the Old Regime 
Extreme individualism, however, was a two-edged weapon 
ItfmfiduZsJes potentialities could be exploited at this time by the middle 
classes for the purpose of wrecking the prestige and the insti- 
tutions of the old society On the other hand, individualism, if taken up by 
the lower classes, as it was m the nineteenth century, might operate to the dis- 
advantage of a class which desired merely to substitute itself as a privileged 
caste in place of the old aristocracy In the eighteenth century, however, the 
bourgeoisie were too keen on shattering the hegemony of the nobility to be 
unduly concerned about the aspirations of the masses 



Chapter LV 

REFORMS FROM ABOVE THE ENLIGHTENED DESPOTS 

As champions of individual liberty the Physiocrats and other critics of the 
old order opposed all tyrannical methods ok government, at the same time 
most of them favored a particular kind ot central authontv 
which they called benevolent (or enlightened) despotism In htmtoUm 
their opinion a despot should be the servant of his people, 
exercising his power solely for their benefit, and identif)ing their welfare 
with his own He should, wrote the famous Physiocrat, Dupont de Nemours, 

“ promulgate by positive ordinances the natural and essential laws of 
the social order ” 

In advocating benevolent despotism, these philosophers visuahzed the crea- 
tion of an ideal state Its political and social organization was to be orderly, 
harmonious, and permanent The mhabitants thereof were to be well edu- 
cated, were to enjoy cquahty of opportunity, and were to be completely freed 
of ancient habits and prejudices 

Eighteenth-century despots, however, were fundamentally mercantilists* 
Their dominant motive was to create strong and prosperous states, especially 
through the exclusive pokey of increasing exports and de- 
creasing imports Inasmuch as the problem of foreign trade 
was far less important m the Germamc states, the mercantilist philosophy of 
governmental intervention in those countries turned more towards domestic 
problems Social improvements under the auspices of the state gave a humani- 
tarian cast to German mercantilism which has been called cameralism 

Camerahst ideas influenced most eighteenth-century despots* Contempo- 
rary rulers subordinated everything within the control of the state to the 
problem of national existence They tried to create strong and prosperous 
countries by strengthening their personal rule, by increasing military power, 
and by handing down beneficial reforms Most enlightened despots, m their 
efforts to diffuse prospenty, endeavored to abolish the restrictions which 
hampered the bourgeoisie and the peasantry They tried to unify their legal 
systems, to abolish judicial abuses, to weaken the temporal power of the 
church, to encourage industnal, commercial, and agricultural development, 
ter emancipate the serfs, apd to promote the training and education of the 

^Scnck the Great (1740-1786) of Prussia was a characteristic benevolent 
despot Mamiaimng that the hmg was die first servant of the state, he tfc- 
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voted considerable energ) to the internal problems oi: administration Every 
department ot government came under his scrutiny 
But Frederick’s achievements in the field o£ internal reform were limited 
From the beginning ot his reign he opposed sertdom, denouncing it as 


Frederick, 
the Gteat 

of their serfs 
he refused to 
class reforms 


“re\oItmg to mankind,” and abolishing it on his estates 
Nevertheless, he was unwilling to arouse the opposition 
of the powerful Junker landlords by depriving them 
Dependent upon the support of the property-owning classes, 
antagomze them by the introduction of sweeping social and 


The Prussian ruler, however, wanted to improve the economic structure 
of his kingdom By careful economies m the management of the state, he 
was able to devote part of the revenue to agricultural and industnal develop- 
ments For evample, he succeeded m building a system of dramage canals 
which reclaimed for cultivauon thousands of acres of waste land Fredenck 


encouraged the expansion of old industries, subsidized new ones, and by his 
visits to various parts of the country, he infused mto business as well as into 
local government much of his own energy and love of order 
Frederick, like Voltaire and other skeptics, felt contempt for rehgious 
intolerance He maintained that his subjects should be allowed to worship 
God freely m any way they chose Tolerating the Catholic mmority in his 
kmgdom, Frederick also permitted rehgious sects, expelled from other coun- 
tries, to estabiirfi homes and to flourish in Prussia Cathohcs, as well as Protes- 
tants, were admitted to his service “My aim,” he said, “is to show the adher- 
ents of the different churches that they are all fellow-citizens ” 

Legal reforms as well as religious toleration strengthened Prussia Before 
Frederick became king a subject found it very difficult to obtam justice in 
disputes because of the legal system which was cumbersome, contradictory, 
and in many respects unreasonable Determined to establish a unified system, 
Frederick began the formulation of a new code Although he died before it 
was complete4 it was promulggited by his successor In a way, this code was 
a sort of Magna Carta of benevolent despotism It asserted liiat the govern- 
ment existed to promote the wel&rc of the people; it granted personal hberty 
to a man m so &r as he did not harm anyone else, and it even declared i ha t 
the state must care for the poor and the tmemployed At the same timp^ it 
sanctioned the estifohshed order— serfdom, the absolute king, and the pnv- 
ileged classes It also gave the ruler the right to suppress freedom of press 
and sp«x:h- Frederick’s code, in short, is a picture of the eighteenth-century 
benevolent de$pot, and, as we shall see later, ifoe twentieth-century Dictator 
It proclaimed the “leader’s deare” to reform afi things and to Mp every- 
body, at the same time it refused to recognize the right of the subjiKt to ex- 
pre% Opinions in regard to what diould ^ deme- 
In Eusda, as well as in Prussia, certain rtflers had already tried to introduce 
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reforms Peter the Great (1689-1725), a siighth primiD\e form of enlight- 
ened despot, had attempted to Europeanize his countrv To ^ 
this end, he tried not only to draw Russia closer to Europe ^ 
by obtaining for her a seaboard on the Baltic, but also to introduce into that 
country western customs and culture He reorganized his militar\ forces pro- 
vided them with adequate equipment, and started the building ot a navy 
Although he followed no fixed plan, Peter attempted to create an efficient 
government He divided Russia into administrative divisions to facilitate the 
collection of taxes, he curbed the rights and privileges of the nobles, and he 
overhauled the official machinery For the medieval duma, consisting of 
nobles, he substituted an advisory council, consisting of a few persons, not 
all of noble birth, chosen by himself, and created the Holy Synod as an 
advisory council to himself m running the affairs of the church 

Influenced by mercantilist doctrines, Peter tried to increase the wealth 
of the country by encouraging industrial and commercial expansion He 
also attempted to bring about social reforms Following his whims, he endeav- 
ored to Europeanize the Russians by requiring them to shave off their beards, 
to dance m the western stvle, and to curtail their long trailing robes Unfor- 
tunately the heavy cost of his wars, the deep-rooted opposition of the Russian 
people to alien customs, and Peter’s personal limitations prevented him from 
achieving complete success In fact, he did little more than create a veneer 
of Westernism which was apparent chiefly among the upper dasse^i 

Catherine II (1762-1796) was the second Russian ruler who sponsored an 
extensive reform movement During her reign she displayed keen interest m 
progressive ideas and m the works of the intellectuals She 
subscribed to the Encyclopaedia, mvited its editors, Diderot 
and d’Alembert, to visit her, and corresponded with Voltaire, 
to whom she explained her numerous plans for reform Imbibing something 
of the skepticism of the philosophers, she confiscated much religious prop- 
erty, and devoted part of the wealth so acquired to endowing schools and 
hospitals 

Influenced by the ideas of Montesquieu rad Beccana, the tsarina called 
an assembly m Moscow (1766) which represented every nationality and class 
m her vast empire At this meeting she suggested the establishment of an 
enlightened legal code This proposal declared that ‘^the nation is not made 
for the ruler but the ruler for the nation/’ it gave the individual the nght 
to do anything that was not forbidden by law, and it condemned mtokrance 
and such cruelties as torture War with Turkey, however, prompted Cath- 
enne to dismiss the assembly and to abandon her reform program At one 
tune she favored the emanapation of the serfs, but the vesti^ interests of the 
great landowners were so menaced that she gave up the scheme* Instead, 
she strengthened the mmtnmn of serfdom by making it dlegai for the 
to complain el the hardmess of their tmsiers Dasfriite her genuine symjpathy 
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for the poor and the oppressed, practical considerations prevented her from 
carrying her reforms beyond the blue-prmt stage 

Joseph II (1780-1790) of Austria was more radical than hi& contemporaries, 
Frederick II and Catherine the Great Despite an uncertain education, he 
early came under the influence of the wriungs of the philoso- 
fo^eph n phers Himself a cynic and a skeptic, and full of contempt for 

all things that seemed to him irrational, he became especially interested in 
the question of church and state 

This problem attracted considerable attention in the eighteenth century 
In 1763, a German scholar, under the assumed name of Justmus Febromus, 
published a book attacking the power of the pope Accepting the Galilean 
idea, set forth in the Declaration of Galhcan Liberties (1682), that the pope 
^"had been granted authority from God only m spiritual matters and not 
in temporal affairs,” Febronius expressed the belief that the church **had, 
It is true, made the Pope its head m spiritual matters, but he remained sub- 
ordinate to a general council ” 

Influenced by these ideas Joseph determined to bring the church in the 
Habsburg domains under his control and to introduce radical religious re- 
forms Numerous monasteries were abolished and their wealth devoted to 
chanty and educauon, bishops were appointed without consulting the pope, 
marriage was made a civil contract, and toleration was accorded other sects 
Pope Pius VI, bitterly condemmng these acts, journeyed to Vienna in order 
tQ remonstrate with die emperor But Joseph saw to it that he and the Holy 
Father did not meet 

Possessing the courage of his convictions, Joseph 11 also tried to unify 
administratively his heterogeneous territories Old political divisions were 
abolished; local privileges were abrogated, and an attempt was made to place 
Germans, Magyars, Italians, Poles, Bohemians, and Belgians, and other 
groups living m the empire, under a uniform system in which Joseph’s 
own officials enjoyed the control 

Few rulers worked more conscientiously for the welfare of their people 
than did Joseph II Interested in social reform, he emancipated the serfs in 
Bohemia, Moravia, Gahcia, and Hungary, and reduced their services m other 
parts of his empire To improve economic conditions, Joseph taxed the nobles 
and the clergy, introduced a uniform legal system, and stimulated industry 
by means of a protective tanff In the field of education Joseph 11 enter- 
tained enlightened but dogmatic views He planned to bring the universities, 
intermediate and pnmary schools, into a single system and to admmis- 
ter them as a department of government Teachers, thus converted into 
governmental officials, were expected to furnish a plentiful supply of civil 
servants. 

Powerful opposition thwarted the bulk of the reforms jntrodu<^ by this 
modern mien Some important measures wete enacted^ but Joseph II was 
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unable to bring about the sweeping transformation of society which he con- 
templated 

“The work piles up dailj,” he wrote his brother Leopold m 1772, “and 
nothing IS done I labor unceasingly all morning, and until fi\e and six in 
the afternoon, with fifteen minutes out while I eat a sohtar\ lunch but there 
IS no result The petty objections, the intrigues, of which I have been so long 
the vicum, hinder and delaj me, and with the dela\ everything is going 
to the devil ” 

In 1790, JosephJI died, a bitterly disappointed man The privileged classes, 
the clergy and the nobility, with the aid of the subject nationalities which 
opposed political centralization, had succeeded m preventing him from es- 
tablishing an orderly, efficient, and modern state Conscious of his failure, 
the unfortunate ruler, shortly before his death, selected as his epitaph “Here 
lies Joseph 11, who was unfortunate in everything he undertook ** 

A number of lesser despots attempted to carry out similar reforms As 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, Leopold II, successor of Joseph II to the Austrian 
throne, introduced some rather modern changes Influenced bv 
physiocratic ideas, he brought about the construction of roads, henetoUnt 
the draining of marshes, the introduction of new crops, and 
the abolition of restrictions on commerce, industry, and agriculture TuScany, 
as a result of these measures, became one of the most prosperous states m 
Italy A sincere humanitarian, Leopold was influenced by Beccana’s opposi- 
tion to cruel and unusual punishment, such as branding, mutilations 
breaking on the wheel, and drawing and quartering By his famous penal 
code he prohibited the use of torture and abolished the death penalty, 
save m cases of parricide or 1^-majeste It was indeed unfortunate that this 
able man died two years after he became Holy Roman Emperor (1792), 
His son and heir, the phlegmatic Francis 11, not only opposed further re- 
forms, but pursued a conservative policy which made Austria the most 
reactionary of the great powers 

Like other enlightened despots, Charles ||I of Spam (1759-1788) tried to 
modernize his country As king' of Naples and Sicily (1735-17^) he had 
attempted to reduce the power of the church there and to better conditions 
thereby Influenced by the stones of his benevolence, the Spanish people, when i 
he became king in 1759, anticipated a golden age But his appearance must 
have disappointed them Short, dark, round shouldered, toothless and shab* 
bily dressei he probably looked more like a broken-down clerk than a king* 

In a short time Charles proved that he was a true champion of progress* 

A typical despot, who believed in han^g reforms down to his people, he 
Ignored the national assembly, or ^€s At the same time he tried to enamr- 
age industry by means of protection, agriculture by die establishment of 
agricultural colleges, and commerce by the founding^ of traefc schools, by the 
relaxation of mercantdistic reguiatioss> and by crnmhiction of highways, 
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bridges, and canals Interested m educaaon, he secularized the schools, and 
modernized tlie curriculum in several universities through the introduction 
of such studies as science and philosophy He also attempted to crush the 
temporal power of the church by limiting and taxing the w^ealth of that 
institution, by abolishing the inquisition, and — following the example set 
by Portugal and France — by expelling the Jesuits (1767) 

Portugal, as well as Spam, enjoyed a brief period of benevolent despotism 
Under the direction of a very able statesman, the Marquis of Pombal, who 
W'as virtually a dictator from 1755 to 1777, that country w'as subjected to 
sweeping reforms The budget was balanced, the legal system unified, edu- 
cation, improved, the army, reorganized, and commerce with the Portuguese 
colonies was stimulated Opposition, especially on the part of the Jesuits who 
were financially interested in the colonial trade, was disregarded Deter- 
mined to free Portugal from foreign influences and at the same time to 
create a prosperous nation, Pombal did not hesitate to inflict severe punish- 
ment upon the recalatrants In 1759, Joseph I, king of Portugal, mspired by 
Pombal, bamshed the Jesuit order from all the dominions of the Portuguese 
crown 

During the eighteenth century benevolent despots flourished m various 
other^arts of Europe In the tiny German state of Baden, Charles Frederick, 
attained greater success as an enlightened despot than did many of his more 
lUustnous c&ntemporanes Influenced by physiocratic ideas, he bettered agri- 
culture by introducing new crops, by techmcal improvements, and by freeing 
the ser& on his domains He also encouraged commerce and industry, re- 
duced taxes, and fostered the development of education As a result of these 
policies, he made Baden the most enlightened and the most prosperous state 
m the Germanics 

Gustavus III of Sweden (1771-1792) was another intelligent ruler who was 
actuated by reforming zeal* 'The one object I have in view, my dear sub- 
jects/^ he said m 1772, "is the reestablishment of liberty , No longer 
shall any restnction be laid uj^n honest industry, or justice be adminis- 
tered m partial and arbitrary fashion Each citizen shall be left free to 
enjoy what is his without let or hmdrance, and we shall see reborn among 
us a new spint of brotherhood, a pure piety purged of all hypocrisy and all 
superstiuon ” 

With this promise of a utopia, Gustavus III inaugurated his reign Under 
his direction a sincere attempt was made to create a powerful and prosperous 
state by the reorganization of justice, the establishment of religious tolera- 
tion, the stimulation of trade and i^ustry, and the promotion of education 
Aroused by the bitter opposition or his sdfish landlords, Gusl^vus tried to 
carry out hs program by dicfcatoml methods His assassination m 1792, how-‘ 
ever* marked the end of benevolent ifcspousm m Sweden. 

, Whifc Gustavus lit was trying to modernize Swedkn^ a court physidan* 
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Strucnsee, was introducing reforms in the Danish state As chief counalor 
of the kmg and queen, he reorganized the gosernmental administration, 
balanced the budget, and modermzed the judicial system State officials 
and other office-holders, who lost their jobs when he cut governmental 
expenditures, proceeded to oppose his program Bv 1772 they were powerful 
enough to hrmg about his imprisonment and death As a result his reforms, 
such as religious toleration, free trade, free labor, and legal changes, were 
not carried out The institution of a system of hospitals and the estabhsh- 
ment of a program of pubhc hygiene probably constitute his outstanding 
achievements 

Most of these benevolent despots feuled m their attempts to hand down 
reforms to their subjects Under the sway of the philosophers they had 
decided that it was politically inexpedient not to oppose social 
and economic progress All of them appreciated the advan- bennoUnt 
tage to the state of economic enterpnses, and adopted policies 
designed to help the small farmer and the middle classes But, despite diesc 
traces of social idealism, these rulers refused to limit their own personal 
authority through the grantmg of pohtical reforms Moreover, they were 
unable to obtain the support of the vested interests, the clergy, and the nobil- 
ity, who were detemuned to retain their huge estates and their valuable 
privileges Actually, the Old Regime, which the enlightened despots sougjit 
to preserve m a modified form, could not be coordinated with die aims and 
ideals of the Age of Reason The old and the new diought were mutually 
incompatible * 

In one country, Great Bntam, the government did nelmquish pohtical 
power to the business and landed classes The kings of England in the 
seventeenth century, as we have seen, were forced to accept 
die transfer of leadership from the executive to the legislative detpotam 
branch of government After the so-called Glonous Revolu- "* 
non of 1688, the initiattvc in foreign as well as in domestic affairs was left, 
for the most part, to royal ministers These, with rare exceptions, had the sup- 
port of Parliament, whidi represented the wealthy landowning and mer- 
cantile classes When the mimsters lost this backing, they usually resignwJ. 

During the reign of the first Hanoverian king, George I (1714-1727), the 
cabinet secured an independent {x^ition which enabled it to initiate pohey 
and to chart die course of the ship of state. George I had little interest in 
British problems, and was handicapped by his inability to speak English 
Therefore he did ntrt attend the meettngs of his ministers, preferring to leave 
to them the formulation of policy. Th^ freedtun from royal dmmnancc on 
die part of the cabinet, excc|n: ftff a spasmodK mterference by Gexsrge HI, 
remained the rule henedbt^ 

The devdopment of die party system la Bt^and enabled die commetddi 
groups to dominate dw tafeaet. In die d^teenA aamtry mo g^t pdlftkajj^ 
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parties struggled for the approval of the electorate — the Tones, supported 
by the anstocrauc elements, and the Whigs, who represented some of the 
landed and most of the mercantile classes It vvas through control of the 
latter party that the commercial interests of England were able to influence 
Bntish pohey m such a way as to insure their country’s economic pre-eminence 
While those who benefited by the commercial-colonial expansion of England 
v/ere dominating the policies of their country, the business classes of France, 
Decadent lacking political power, were unable to advance their interests 

despotism Their king, Louis XVI (1774-1792), was willing to assume 
in Prance enlightened despot and to introduce policies 

designed to create a strong and prosperous state But he did not possess the 
will-power requisite for a definite stand on important issues Consequently, 
when the state finances m France approached bankruptcy, and a sausfactory 
solution of this problem demanded a general overhauling of the feudal sys- 
tem, the king was incapable of furnishing the necessary leadership This 
failure, as we shall sec, cost the king his head and the feudal aristocracy 
their privileges ^ 
i Sec Chapters LVI-LVII 



Chapter LVI 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION MODERATE PHASE 


In order tx) understand the French Revoluuon it is necessary to examine 
the conditions and institutions out of which it greiv The government of 
France toward the end of the eighteenth century was essen- 
tially the same as that which had been fashioned by Henr\ f?efor<f the 
IV, Richeheu, and Louis XIV m the century preceding 
Nobles and clergy retained a large part of their feudal privileges The various 
parlements (law courts), especially that ot Pans, watched jealously over old 
customary rights In such provinces as Artois, Brittany, Burgundy, Langue- 
doc, and Flanders, the estates, still possessing some power, continued to 
assemble Officially, the executive, administrauve, and legislative functions 
of the government were vested in the hands of the king He appointed offi- 
cials and judges, levied taxes, and directed the expenditure of 
the government money He was head of the army and navy " 
and had complete control of foreign zSiirs Actually, much of his authority 
was delegated to officials who rukd m his name 
The kmg, cspeaally if he were ^ weakling like Louis XVI, was httle more 
than the titular head of a bureaucratic system over which he had little 
control Inasmuch as the vast work of govermng France could not be handled 
by one man the direction of affairs was in the hands of officials chosen from 
the nobility and the middle classes by the king They functioned in various 


councils and elsewhere, and constituted the bureaucracy which governed the 
realm Offiaals, responsible to the central government, controlled local as 
well as general matters. Delegates of royal authority, the thirty-two mtendanis, 
represented the king in the thirty-four gouvernements, or administrative 
divisions mto which France was divukd, and actually governed the king&im 
Justice was admmistped in a number of courts A system of ecdesia^ical 

tribunals dealt out church law, miscellanaius feudal courts 

handled civil anS aiminal disputes For die most part, an- ^ 
portant legal matttars, however, had long befcffe come under the jurisdktitm 
of the royal C(H«ts~the hi^iest of which were the partoents. 

Governmental incooK was denved largdiy htm two kinds of taxes — 
direct and indtrect. ESrect tanoes twere those f«id as audi on pamcular a«icl«. 
The jffijef dieses and the nant impoitant icveaue {»oducer, was the 
or tax lened cm lands ami ixidtv)dua|fh In view q£ the 

ocatopdotK of the dergy and dbc oddes, Ms wm paid by the laifamfegpd 

«55 
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groups Then there was a poll tax, to which the commoners and some nobles 
were liable A tax called mngtteme, originally a twentieth but now approxi- 
mately eleven per cent of the subject’s income, was also collected In addition, 
there were the indirect taxes, which were paid on commodities and included 
m the price The most important of these was the gabclle, or salt tax, but 
there were a number of others 

Despite the marked increase of taxes during the eighteenth century the 
amount remamed within the capacity of the French people to bear In fact, 
much more was paid during the generation that followed 
Vanhuptcy exemption of the wealthy groups forced the 

government to increase the taxes of those who had less ability 
to pay As a result, these people, especially the unprivileged middle classes, 
found the cost of government burdensome and hateful At the same time, 
the government, as a result of wasteful policies and irresponsibility, could not 
obtain enough revenue and was threatened with bankruptcy Constandy 
pressed for money, it resorted to such desperate expedients as lessening the 
" value of coins, and borrowing at ruinous rates In 1788 revenues were being 
anticipated even into the second year 

There were men m France capable of solving the financial problem 
Turgot, Louis XVIs financial minister from 1774 to 1776, had planned to do 
so by effecting economies, by taxing the privileged groups, and by sponsormg 
an mdividuahsm in busmess calculated to restore prosperity and to increase 
the revenues But the privileged elements, whose interests were jeopard- 
ized, opposed his program Through the queen. Mane Antoinette, certain 
nobles persuaded Loms to discharge Turgot Following his dismissal, another 
minister, Necker, tried, during the years 1776-1781 to balance the budget by 
a policy of economy, when he pubhshed a report, however, which revealed 
the deplorable state of governmental finance and the extravagance of the 
court, he too was dismissed His successor, Calonne, at first attempted to 
revive prosperity by a lavish spending of government money His methods 
simply destroyed what htde credit the monarchy still retained. In 1787, the 
Assembly of the Notables, composed of distinguished nobles and ecclesiastics, 
was called for the purpose of dealing with the fiscal problem, but it failed of 
positive achievement These failures to solve the finanaal matter had con- 
vinced many people that reform m France could not come from above — 
that It must come from below 

Unfortunately, at this critical time the monarchy lacked leadership* Louis 
XVI was an honesty amiable, wefl-intcntioned man, but he suffered from an 
mfenonty complex which paralyzed his wdi-power. His con- 
lomsxn Marie Antoinette, daughter of Maria Theresa, was an 

dustinate, pleasure-seeking spead-thtift, who helped to die financial 
re$oiirces of Fraj^ice Frenchmen disliked her iteause a foreigner. 

Neither one of them was calculated to inspire great among mosc 
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who felt that reform was imperative Inefhcient administration also weak- 
ened the government in France Most ot the officials, who were not chosen 
on the basis of ability, were hostile, or indifferent to reforms Governmental 
inefficiency, the result of privilege, maladmimstration, and overlapping of 
the powders of miscellaneous officials, made absoluusm doublv irritating 

Despite Its weaknesses the government might have maintained control 
by the use of the army But the king's militarv forces could 
not be relied upon to put down even local riots Like the 
civihan populauon, the soldiers were infected bv subversive 
propaganda, free masonry, and reform sentiment The Swiss mercenaries w^cre 
actually the most reliable troops m the king’s army 

/ The spread of discontent among the French people, especially the bourgeoi- 
sie, gready weakened the government By 1784, elements of all classes were 
influenced by Montesquieu’s exaltation of the British limited monarchy, by 
Voltaire’s bitter attacks upon the church, and bv the intellectuals' worship of 
reason and natural law An increasing number of middle-class men, accepting 
the laissez-fatre doctrine, favored the abolition of all restrictions on commerce, 
industry, and agriculture Thev also embraced Rousseau’s conception of society 
as based on a social contract between ruler and ruled His contention that man 
possessed natural rights, such as freedom, equality, property, and the pursuit 
of happiness, reconciled many to the necessity of immediate change / 

Despite inefficient government, economic conditions prior to were on 
the upgrade French peasants were much better off than were their brothers 
in Central Europe, foreign trade had doubled between 1750 
and 1789, old gild and handicraft organizations were As- 
integrating (Aeir numerous regulations receiving little con- 
sideration from a growing number of independent merchants and artisans) , 
and improvements m industry and in agriculture promised prosperity for 
the country as a whole These favorable signs, however, merely threw mto 
bolder relief Ae political mcompetency and the social decadence of Ae Old 
Regime 

It was Ae financial problem that finally opened the way for revolution 
Facing a real crisis in 1787, Loms XVI decided to oppose Ae forces of 
privilege for a moment by favoring Ae enactment of a land 
mx on all classes without distinction The Parlcmcnt of Pans, 

Petermmed to embarrass the lung, tdused to register Aie 
royal edict, dedanng Aat ‘*Ac nation alone m an j^tates General assembled 
can consent; to a perpetual impost Thereupon, Ae kmg, displaying unusual 
resoluuon, ordered pariement into exile But oAcr judicial bodies also de- 
nounced Ae tax as il%al and insisted i^n Ac reestablishment of Ac 
Parmn court Hie latter, temlkd by Ae government, contmued to demand 
Aat Ae Estates General be%usnmoi^ 

Thus Ae king had permt»d Ae Paw mmme Ac r&Ie of 
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champion of the masses m a struggle with arrogant despotism Unwilling 
to put through tax retorras, but at the same time hopeful of 
sta\ing off a financial crisis by getting new loans to meet 
current expenses, the king finally consented to the calling of 
the Estates General within fi\e )ears This concession did not satisfy parle- 
ment It demanded an immediate convocation and was supported in its con- 
tention by the provincial parlements With the treasury practically empty, 
Louis XVI, on July 5, 1788, issued a summons for an Estates General 

The Estates General was an assemblage, consisting of delegates selected 
by the three orders of the realm — the clergy, the nobility, and the com- 
moners It was called only in grave emergencies and had not met since 1614 
In fact, no one, not even the government, knew precisely what its 
authority, organization, functions, or procedure were to be Elections were 
held in every section of the country, and electors for each order selected the 
delegates, who represented, therefore, a specific class The nobles and clergy 
were each allowed three hundred representatives, and the Third Estate, six 
hundred Each group was to sit as a separate body, if they voted by order, 
the privileged classes would have a two-to-one advantage, but if they voted 
by head, the commoners, able to count on the support of the lower clergy 
and the liberal nobles, would have control of the political balance Memoranda 
called cahters, generally prepared by the electors, were brought to Versailles 
by the delegates These contained lists of grievances and of suggested reforms, 
of which the most universal were the curtailments of privilege, tax rehef, 
and constitutional government 

A great majority of the delegates representing the Third Estate, of whom 
over half were lawyers, favored extensive reforms. They planned to draw up 
a constitution wherein the rights of ^11 would be defined and maintained by 
law, and to establish an assembly which would meet in national emergencies 
and would oppose all violations of the proposed charter of liberties They did 
not intend to overturn the monarchy or to deprive the nobility and the 
clergy of all their privileges, they only wanted to insure poliucal, legal, and 
financial equality among all property owners In short, these members of 
the Third Estate were determined to convert the Estates General into a 
national assembly, and to carry out such physiocratic reforms as the 
abolition of fiscal pnvileges and economic? restrictions By these changes 
they hoped to increase prosperity, swell revenues, and balance the national 
budget 

The assembling of die Estates General afforded Louis XVt an opportumty 
of leading it on the path of reform But the ever-vaalhuing king, lackmg 
a defimte plar^ and at the mercy of the xdSaenc^ surmtmd- 
mg him, was unable to j&dfill this rife. Actmlly, he found it 
impossible to lead or to xntitmcfelc dbe Tbrd Estate Instead, 
the mantle of authonty, slippmg bam the royal shouldo-^ was ;sfeiased by 
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the Third Estate, which thereby assumed the mitiati\e in the task of regen- 
erating France 

Prior to the meeting of the Estates General on Ma\ 5, 1789, the monarchy 
seemed disposed to grant such significant reforms as a constitutional gov- 
ernment and a responsible ministry Louis X\'^I had pa\ed the 
way for these changes when, betore the assembH met he ard National 
doubled the membership of the Third Estate But it was 
soon apparent that this concession would not count for much unless the 
three groups — the clergy, the nobility, and the Third Estate — could meet 
together rather than in separate bodies Onlv then would the Third Estate 
enjoy the full advantage of their double representation But the government 
soon proved to that body that Louis intended to consider m the Estates 
General the matter of finances onlv Ignoring the bourgeois program for 
political and legal reforms, and the demand^ of the Third Estate that the 
various estates be consolidated into one assembly, the king refused to adopt 
a policy of bourgeois reform and defended the cause of feudal privilege 

Despite the opposition of the king and the aristocracy, the Third Estate 
tried earnestly during the first few months that the Estates General was m 
session, to win over the privileged orders to the plan of a single house m 
which each delegate should have one vote Finally, the Third Estate an- 
nounced early m June that it would constitute itself a national assembly, and 
the other orders were mvited to unite with it for that purpose Thereupon a 
great number of the lower clergy and many liberal nobles came over, because 
their sympathies lay with the commoners rather than with the privileged 
orders 

On June 17th the Third Estate boldly proclaimed itself the National As- 
sembly of France Then, fearing dissoltjfion by the king, it decreed that the 
people should pav no taxes from the day they were prorogued Three days 
later, excluded from their mccting-placc by the king, who thus planned to 
curb dieir reforming zeal, they a^ourned to a nearby tennis court There 
they took the famous oath whereby they agreed never to separate until they 
had given France a constitution Such spirit dissipated the half-hearted oppo- 
sition of the king Unwilling to assume the responsibility for a violent up- 
heaval, he and the privileged classes, on June 27th, finally gave way« hence- 
forth the Estates General sat as one house, the National Asse^mbly By thus 
transforming the Third Estate into the National Assembly* the members of 
that group had seized the initiative and paved the way for their virtual 
capture of the government. 

The struggle over representation m the Nauonal Assembly was really the 
first stage in ihe Revolution After the upon of the three 
eistates, dissatisfaction developed mside and outside this body, pf 
There was lodged m aH groups of tfci^gates a finding of kt^r- 
mss, tempered, however^ a ctmvKtion that a gMm 
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of reform was at hand Inspired b> the court, the king, planning to suppress 
the Assemblv, ordered the concentration of toreign mercenaries near Ver- 
sailles and Pans On Jul> II, Necker, and other colleagues favorable to 
reform, were suddenly dismissed Meanwhile unrest had developed in the 
city and country districts of France Aroused by the lurid tales about the 
king and the nobility, peasants attacked and destroyed buildings, manorial 
records, and other evidences of feudal authority Stimulated by a street orator, 
Camille Desmoulins, a group of Pans rioters seized the old fortress, by this 
time a rarely used prison, the Bastille, on Julv 14th Its capture was hailed 
by the Assembly, bv reformers, and by the masses, as an e\ent of tremendous 
importance, it was interpreted as a blow for freedom against despotism, and 
^ as the symbol of the dawn of a new era 

During the next few months a great w'^ave of unrest swept the country 
It soon manifested itself m outbreaks of spontaneous revolt and in organized 
uprisings and m a marked increase of opposition to authority — seigneurial, 
ecclesiastical, judicial, municipal, and royal In various parts of France, 
bishops, nobles, local officials, judges, intendants, tax-collectors, and even 
businessmen and peasants who did not approve of the Revolution, were 
attacked and ill-treated Manors, government buildings, granaries, religious 
houses, and crops were destroyed, nobles fled from these regions and even 
from France, officials went into hiding, courts of justice ceased to sit, and 
taxes could not be collected 


Panic-stricken as a result of these riots, which brought about not only 
the abolition of orderly government but also the destruction of private prop- 
^ erty, the middle classes and other groups of owners took im- 

Lommunfs ' x-rv i in 

and National mediate action In Pans, as in the various towns and villages 
Gaords q£ q£ popularly controlled governments 

(called communes) and National Guards (cml militia) were established to 
protect and preserve law and order They were o£ local origin, diat is, they 
were not organized and supported by the crown It would seem that they 
were created primarily to stop the destruction of bourgeois property by the 
mob, at the same time, they were prepared to defend the Revolution ag^unst 
the kuig 


These disorders attracted the attention of the representatives in the National 
Assembly as well as of the middle classes m cities and towns On the night 
of August 4th, irresponsibly exatable, and frightened dele- 
S®*® forced the Asj«mbly tg declare for the abohtion of 
feudal dues m prinaplc Decree after decree was passed, 
amounting to thirty in all, abolishing serfdom, feudal payments, church 
tithes, internal tan^ gilds, anc^ecrtain clencal, snstocratie^ simI municipal 
privileges until, when adjournment came at oght o’doih in the morning, 
the mjusticcs of the old order had been thctireticaUy overttoovyn and a new 
society, wherein men were equal beftms he kw, had hem hwagmted fti 
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reality the bourgeois Assembly did not abolish the Old Regime completely 
The aristocrats still retained their social privileges and were to be compen- 
sated for the loss of personal services Many conservative busmessr^n and 
enlightened noblemen, through a bourgeois-aristocratic alliance, planned to 
bring about the establishment of a limited constitutional monarchy, resem- 
bhng that of England 

In August of 1789 the representatives of the Third Estate pushed through 
the National Assembly the Declaration of the Rights of Man and the Citizen 
In this document it was proclaimed that “men are born tree 
and with equal rights The end of all political associations 
IS the conservation of the natural and imprescriptible rights 
of man These rights are liberty, property, security, and resistance to oppres- 
sion The principle of all sovereignty resides essentially in the nation ” 

While the Assembly was engaged m the creation of a new political and 
administrative order, riots continued to break out in various parts of the 
nation In October, the unrest in Pans resulted m the famous march of the 
Parisian mob (consisting, for the most part, of men wearing w^omen’s 
clothes) to Versailles The timely arrival of Lafayette and the National 
Guard at the capital averted an attack upon the palace, but the next dav, the 
royal family and the National Assembly were forced to return with the mob 
to Pans Henceforth both king and legislature remained m that city under 
the control of Revolutionary elements 

Despite this interruption, the National Assembly managed to formulate 
the Constitution of 1791 (dated from the year of its official promulgation) 
The men largely responsible for this document were the 
bourgeois exponents of a decentralized government, such as 
Lafayette Opposing the attempts of Mirabeau and other ad- 
vocates of a strong central authority, they succeeded m drawing up a consti- 
tution which created a weak monarchy, controlled by property owners In 
the new government the king was to be httle more than a figurehead, and 
real authority was vested m a single legislative body elected by those 
who paid taxes Thus the petty bourgeoisie, the peasants, and the urban 
workers, were excluded from a voice m the government which was placed 
under Ae control of the wealthy middle classes Property franchise and 
the system of indirect elcaions insured bourgeois control of the legisla- 
tive body 

Local as well as central government was radically changed by the Consti- 
tution of 1791 The old provinces, the mteadants, and the parlements were 
abolished, being replaced by each of which was 

subdivided into districts, cantons, and oom|piunes, ea^ with elected gover n- 
mg bodies Local authonties everywhere were Aimm^tcd by tte Revedudon- 
ary communes which had ^rung up in of France. Each ccaaamune 

under bourgeois control was a littlb In rtsrff* It selected its cheers, 
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controlled its own militia, collected taxes, and exercised the other powers of 
a modern city go\ernmcnt Also, courts and judges, elected by the people, 
replaced the parlements, and brought the judiciary under popular control 
In short, the local, as well as the central government, was placed largely in 
the hands of the bourgeoisie 

While formulating a constitution the National Assembly also tried to 
solve the financial problem W'lth the removal of fiscal immunises it was 
felt that the national budget would be balanced Liquidation of the national 
debt, however, was a difficult problem, for it required the obtaimng of a 
tremendous amount of money on short notice Unsuccessful in its attempts 
to raise sufficient money by taxing the hitherto privileged classes and by im- 
posing new levies, the National Assembly determined to confiscate the prop- 
erty of the church In a senes of decrees in 1789-1790, the government took 
steps which provided that all ecclesiastittel property should be transferred to 
the nation Inasmuch as the sale of these extensive holdmgs might cause a 
Atagnats disastrous depreciation of the market, the government de- 

cided to issue assignats, which were a form of mortgage bond 
based on the value of the property At first these assignats carried interest, 
but later this interest was abolished As bullion was nearly driven out of 
circulation, the assignats circulated throughout the country like national 
paper currency Unable to resist the temptation to inflation, the government 
proceeded to pay its bills dunng the next seven years by successive issues of 
assignats With each issue the security behmd the assignats, namely, the church 
property, became relauvely less Therefore, the value of the currency de- 
teriorated Consequently, an inflationary boom resulted which completely 
dislocated the economic life of the nation 
Confiscation of religious property by the state produced another problem 
Havmg depnved the church of its wealth, the government was forced to 
provide for the support of the clergy and the expenses of worsbp The 
National Assembly was wilhng to take over this financial burden if the 
church was brought under the control of the state There- 
c^mmton issued, m the summer of 1790, the Civil Constitution 

of the Clergy which made the Catholic Church m France 
virtually a department of the slate It required that the clergy, bishops and 
priests, be elected by their diocese and parishes, ^hshed the old 
divisions, and stated that henceforth the clergy were to be paid by the 
government 

This Qvil Constitution served to fan stdl further die flames of tinrest m 
France. The pope, suspicious of the ideas expressed in the Declaration of 
the Rights of Man, and resentfj^ of the seizure of ccdcsiastical property m 
France, refused to sanction the constitution and prohibitsed the clergy from 
taking the required o^tth of allegiance, 

Therein many ccdesasocs faded to take the c«th, dicaisaods of peas- 
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auts, loyal to the church, became hostile to the Revolutionary government, 
the king, and manv noblemen, too, opposed this act In short, this religious 
policy alienated a large part of the nation from the National Assembly and 
from the Revolution 

During the year 1791 internal and external difficulties facing the Revolu- 
tionary Government increased rapidlv In certain parts of France the people 
openly advocated the establishment ot a confederation of 
small autonomous states With the rapid rise of prices and 
the marked slowing down of industry and commerce, wage- 
earners m the cities, especially Pans, became discontented, unrest, affecting 
the army, resulted m mutinies, and the privileged classes m foreign nations, 
resenting the attacks upon the nobility and the treatment of the French king, 
became increasingly hostile toward the Revolutionarv Government 

Encouraged by this foreign interest m French affairs, Louis XV I decided, 
in 1791, to leave France Then, W'lth the help of foreign rulers and the 
emigres (nobles who had fled abroad), he planned to return 
to France and overthrow the Revolutionarv regime Recog- 
mzed and arrested in the little village of Varennes, however, the king 
and his family were brought back to Pans The Assembly, rather than 
run the risk of a reacuonary or radical uprising, which might prevent 
the adoption of the constitution which they had been so long in making, 
announced that the king had been kidnapped and forced to flee against his 
will It Ignored the charges, brought by extremists, that he w^as guilty of 
treason 

A group of men, members of a club in Pans known as the Cordeliers, 
nevertheless refused to accept this explanation Maintaining that the king 
was a traitor, they advocated his dethronement and the establishment of a 
republic 

Amidst this general unrest, the National Assembly finally finished its 
deliberations In September of 1791 it declared a general amnesty, passed a 
self-denying ordinance which stated that its memters should 
not be eligible to membership m the new Legislative Assembly, of Namnai 
and dissolved itself in favor of the new government. On 
September 14, 1791, the king half-heartedly took the oath to the consti- 
tution, and the work of bourgeois statesmanship, the limited monarchy, 
was born 

Unfortunately the founders of the new order had made some serious mis- 
takes. In passing the self-denying ordinance, they insured the election to 
the new Legislative Assembly of men who had litde experience m the art 
of governing In cstabhshmg a unicameral legislature, and m separating the 
legislative and executive powers of government — giving the preponderance 
of authority to the assembly — the framers of the comtituuon created a 
system wherein growing antagonism between the Legislative Assembly and 
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the crown was inevitable Moreover, in decentralizing the administration, 
the National '\ssembl) jeopardized the entorcement of the decrees of the 
central go\crnment 

Mirabeau, the leading opponent of this decentralized monarchy, saw what 
was coming, for shortly before his death on April 2, 1791, he said “I carry 
w^th me the rum of the monarchy After m> death factions will dispute about 
Its fragments ” 



Chapter LVII 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION R\DIC\L PHASE 

With the dissolution of the N^itional Assembh, the French Revoluaon 
entered upon a new phase and into the control of a different group of men 
The upper bourgeoisie, largely responsible for the creation 
of a new order wathm the framework of the monarchy, soon *o the new 
found themselves manoeuvred into the position of conscrva- sovernment 
tives Opposed to their rule was a pettv-bourgeois — proletarian alhance, 
supported by the Pans mob, which were determined to scrap the rule of the 
wealthy bourgeoisie who had merclv subsututed themselves as the privileged 
group in place jpf the old aristocracy The Revolution had moved to the left, 
and those like the propertied classes, who refused to do likewise, now 
appeared to be reactionary backsliders 
This opposition to the bourgeois monarchy was to a large extent the result 
of economic distress The National Assembly had ignored the welfare of the 
masses Bent upon establishing bourgeois political supremacy and finding a 
solution of the financial question, it had not concerned itself with such 
problems as the high cost of living (accentuated later on by inflation), 
unemployment, and the distribution of land among the peasants Instead, it 
had permitted the rich bourgeoisie in the towns and ernes of France, 
through their control of the communes and the national guards, to preserve 
their political and economic hegemony 

By 1791, the masses, especially m Pans, were becoming increasingly 
restless and self assertive Workers, w^ithout |obs, and peasants who had 
flocked to the capital for food and employment, the petty bourgeoisie (small 
artisans, merchants, and some professional men, especially lawyers) who 
were victims of economic instability due partly to the Revolution, and, 
finally, the riff-raff of any city, all became more and more hostile toward the 
bourgeois regime and welcomed an opportunity to destroy this system of 
privilege 

Revolutionary clubs, stimulated by popular unrest, were also responsible 
for the decline of the hmitcd monarchy. Most famous of tjicse was the 
Jacobin Society Originally an informal group of Breton 
deputies at thfe Estates General m Versailles, ii had, m ^p^unanary 
October, 1789 , moved to Pans with the National Assembly, ' ^ 
where it o^tabUbed ttsdf tn a JacdHH monasusry and carm: to be caB^ 
the jaedbm Club. Prior to *c nmiiguratfon the Legisknve Ass^hly in 

m 
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1791 j the society began to increase its membership By September of that 
year over ^06 affiliated groups were organized in the provinces of France 
This efficient centralized society with its hundreds of daughter chapters. 
Its headquarters at Pans, its own press, its propagandists, and its itinerant 
agents, soon became the most powerful organization in France Before its 
overthrow m 1794 it was the actual ruling force of the nauon 

During the period of the National Assembly the Jacobin Club became 
an important agency for the moulding of public opinion At that time it 
favored the drawing up of the Constitution of 1791 which set up the limited 
monarchy After this government was created the majority of Jacobins, 
together with other kindred groups, took on a radical hue Comprising 
petty bourgeoisie for the most part, the Jacobins remained bourgeois in their 
outlook in that they never ceased to support the principle of private property 
On the other hand, they tended to become proletarian, especially in their 
political program, advocating the overthrow of a monarchy dominated by 
the properued classes Their proletananism, however, was partly a means to 
an end Determined to rule France, they later favored the distribution of food 
to the hungry and the creation of work for the unemployed These aims were 
in part inspired by a desire to win the support of the Pans Commune, whose 
strength lay in the mob 

Other important dubs also came into existence Opposed to the republicans, 
who by 1791 had gained control of the Jacobin Societies, defenders of the 
Consttmtion and of the king organized the Feuiilant Club (July, 1791) 
This organization, however, was so bitterly attacked by the enemies of the 
government, that it was dissolved m 1792 A moderate repubhean club, as 
well as the FeuiUant organization, incurred the opposition of the “radical” 
Jacobms In 1791 a group of young lawyers of the Legislative Assembly who 
came originally from the province of Gironde, organized informally 
They proposed the establishment of an anstocratic, decentrahzed govern- 
ment, in which each commune should be autonomous of the central authority 

Most radical of the Revolutionary orgamzations was the famous Cordeher 
Club Unlike the Jacobin Society it was limited to Paris, it exerted influence 
especially with the working classes This organization was led by a lawyer, 
named Georges Jacques Danton (1759-1794), an able, astute, and ruthless 
opportunist Under his direction it became 0 . hotbed of radicalism and sought 
to impose us will upon moderate elements and upon the representatives of 
the nation* 


A Counter-Revolutionary movement, that is, one which auped to undo 
the work of the Revolutionists (largdy inspired by hostihty to the rchgious 
ComfffT-’ policy of the governmentj by social dissatisfaction, and by 

Re&pimonofy the economic depression) contnbuted to the overthrow of 


tao^erntm monarchy Plots of the emigres to hnng about foreign 

mtervention m the Revolution, and to stirnp royalists and rdSigipus revolts 
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in France, and the attempted flight of the roval farruh — ali tended to 
increase the opposition to the king, who was generalU accused of being 
disloyal to the Revolution 

France’s declaration of war on Austria in April, 1792, followed a little 
later by hostilities against Prussia, actually precipitated the crisis which 
brought about the dethronement of Louis XVI It inflamed 
the people, gave a nationalistic impetus to the Revolution, 
exposed treason and apathy, and earned the radicals to 
power ‘‘We have need of great treasons,” said Bnssot, a Girondm, “for there 
is sull poison in the heart of France which needs a powerful explosion to 
expel It ” 

Nearly all sections of public opinion m France favored a war The king 
and the courtiers believed that it would revive the lovalty of the country 
to the king and place military power m their hands, wealthy bourgeoisie 
thought It would remove the rowdv elements and restore law and order, 
and the petty middle classes were of the opinion that it would lead to the 
overthrow of the monarchy Only a small group of Jacobins, including the 
famous Revolutionary leaders, Maximilian Robespierre (1758-1794) and Jean- 
Paul Marat (1743-1793), opposed the declarauon of war, claiming that it 
would harm the lower classes, destroy the Revolution, and result in the rise 
of a dictator Later developments proved that they were right 

Austrian opposition to the French Revolution helped to bring about the 
conflict During the early phase of the Revolution this ancient foe — Father- 
land of the “treacherous” Mane Antoinette— had defended 
the rights of the German princes in Alsace, which had been * ^ ^ 
disregarded by the French when they tried to abolish feudalism m that 
region The Holy Roman Emperor, Leopold 11, had not only afforded protec- 
tion to the emigr& who were plotting the rum of the Revolution, but also had 
displayed sympathy for the plight of his sister and brother-in-law m France* In 
addition, he and the kmg of Prussia had warned the French m the famous 
Declaration of Pillnitz (August 27, 1791) to restore Louis XVI to his former 
position This declaration, however, was merely a threat Although opposed to 
the Revolution, Leopold, m view of the Polish and eastern situation, mentioned 
above, ^ had no desire to entangle Austna in a foreign war by leading a 
crusade against the Revolution 

The declaration offered the Revolutionaries, especially the Gitondms who 
wanted to give liberty to the vmrid outside and also to expose the treachery 
of the king, an opportunity to brmg about the struggle During the winter 
of 1791-17^ they had influenced the Legislative As^mbly to pass laws 
directed ag^mt he ncm-jurmg priests and the &mgr^ On March 1, 179^ 
lipoid’s deah resulted m the accession of the more belhcosc Francis U 
(1792-4635) as emperar* Meanwkle, adc^mng every mesm to create war- 

^Seepp 834-835* 
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fever, the Girondms finally were able to o\erthrow the moderate (Fcuillant) 
ministry of the king, and to place their own leaders, Roland Dumouriez, and 
others, in office On ^pnl 20 1792, the\ persuaded the Assembly, by an 
overwhelming majoritv, to declare war against Austria Prussia, hostile to the 
Revolution and allied v\ ith Austria, declared war on France a little later 
The conflict soon expanded into a European struggle which lasted over 
twenty vears On the one side there were the Austro-Prussian armies, under 
the command of the Duke of Brunswick, who threatened the people of France 
with dire punishment, in his manifesto, if they did not restore the old order 
of things, beside him were the French emigre^, of whom more than twenty 
thou'sand were assembled m the Rhineland alone — an angry class, who set 


all their hopes on the victory ot the German armies On the other side, there 
were the Revolutionary armies, and beside them w^ere many German liberals, 
who, haong despotism and inspired by Girondist idealism, preferred a French 
victory Aware of this following, the government admitted many Germans 
to French citizenship, as a counter thrust to the Duke’s manifesto 
During the first five months of the war, the Revoluuonary armies made 
very little progress Invading the Austrian Netherlands they were soon 
defeated and had to retreat Demoralized, many Revolu- 


Invaston 
of france 


tionary soldiers fled, after having taken the precaution of 
murdermg their officers Meanwhile the Austrian and Prussian 


armies invaded France, announcmg that all who dared to defend themselves 


would be treated as rebels Capturing Longwy and Verdun, with the aid of 


French rovalists m these towns, they, by September, 1792, were a fortnight’s 
ride from Pans 


Threatened by enemies within and without, certain Revolutionary leaders 


had already decided to get nd of the king The Jacobins, denouncing the 
Girondms for their inejEcient leadership, organized a popular demonstration 


against the monarch, the object of which was to force him to sign certain 
decrees On June 20th, workers and many petty bourgeoisie, bearing widi 
them Revolutionary petitions, visited the Legislative assembly and then called 
upon the king. After they had forced the panicky ruler to put on a red cap 
of liberty and to drink with them, the mob dispersed Conservauve middle- 
class men, as well as aristocrats, condemned this whole affair and urged that 
the leaders of the mob be punished Lafayette now offered to use the National 


Guard to protect the monarchy; but the king and queen, distrusting him, 
refused his protection 

On August 10, 1792, an insurrection brought about the fall of the hiiuted 
monarchy This uprising was the work of the Revolutionary Commune of 
w I^ns, a JacDbmH:ontrolIed govenunent that had been or- 



ganized after the overthrow of its less radical predecessor 
The plans for this attack on Ae Tmleries had been very 


carefttUiy made At the sound of a bell the mob^pmehed the palat^ 
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where the royal family was residing Meanwhile the king and his family 
took refuge with the Assemblv, leading the palate to be sacked and their 
defenders, the Swiss Guard, to be massacred bv the mob The Assembly 
thereupon suspended the king from his office, handed the royal fanufy over to 
the Revolutionary Commune of Pans, appointed an executive committee to 
carry on the government, dissolved itself, and arranged tor the election of a 
constitutional convention to reoiganize the government On September 20th 
the Convention met and quickly voted for a republic Throughout Pans the 
people cried “The monarchy is dead, long live the republic ” 

After the dethronement of the king, the Revolutionary Commune of Pans, 
representative of the lower classes and of Jact^wnism, became a powerful 
&ctor in the government of France It, and not the Legis- 
lative Assembly, was the real ruler of the country m the 
interim between the coup d’etat of August 10 and the meet- 
ing of the Convenuon on September 20 Even under the Convention it 
continued to be an important factor, until the overthrow of Robespierre m 
July, 1794, mitiated a swing away from the Left and toward the Right 

The man of the hour was Danton, the shrewd leader of the Cordeher 
Club One of the chief organizers of the insurrection of August 10, he 
was for the next year and a half the incarnation of French 
patriotism m its struggle against invaders and the counter- 
Revolutionists Prior to the assembling of the Convention, he, as Minister of 
Justice, permitted a “treason” hunt of anstocrats, monarchists, and other 
disloyi persons Professed exponent of violence, he condoned the famous 
September Massacres, a purge, organized bv the Jacobins, in which the in- 
mates of the prisons, irrespective of the reasons for their incarceration, were 
murdered Elected to the Convention, Danton resigned the Mimstry of 
Justice and played thenceforth an important role in the debates of that body. 
His patriouc appeals to the masses, and his incessant praise of Pans as the 
natural center of a free France, helped to estabhsb his great popularity. 

French mihtary success undoubtedly stimulated Danton’s Revoluuonary 
patriotism On September 2), 1792, the Prussian troops were checked 
at the battle of Valmy, and the invaders were forced to 
wthdraw from France The Revolutionary armies then 
assumed the offensive and helped to “liberate” the oppressed 
peoples of neighbonng states Savoy, Nice, the Rhine towns — Spma, 
Worms, Mainz, and Frankfurt —• were occupied; and the Austrians were 
virtually expelled from the Austrian Netherlands which was placed under 
the authority and protection of the Conventicm. 

Inspired by these victones, the French Revolunonarics now prepared to 
aid all peoples who wished to replace despotic ndm by governments which 
would grant to their atizens hborty, fraternity, and equality At the same 
tune, these crusadters, as pramal and psanoOC Fltei»dunea, dcwrisui»d to 
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extend the frontier of France to the “natural boundaries” by the annexation 
of all territory between France and the Rhine River While engaged in this 
imperiahsuc venturCi the republican government, afraid of a monarchical 
restoration, and desirous of defying conservatives both at home and abroad, 
guillotined Louis XVI on January 21, 1793 
All of the great powers, including England, now realized that Revolu- 
tionary Fiance threatened not onl) the political and social order in Europe, 
but also the Balance of Power In the Germanics, many rulers 
prepared to fight the Revolutionary ideas Political writing 
and Revolutionary literature, as well as freemasonry, also 
suspect, were interdicted, and m Treves, the Elector demanded the restora- 
tion of the Jesuits as a counterweight against the Revolutionary tendencies 
Great Britain and the Dutch Netherlands had a practical reason for engaging 
in a war with their neighbor Interested in maintaining the suppression of 
Belgian trade by keeping the Scheldt river closed, they resented very much 
Its opening by the French m 1792 They realized that this change constituted 
a serious threat to their commerce Consequently, these countries joined 
hands with other enemies of the Revolution and of French imperialism 
In 1793, a great coalition was formed, comprising Great Britain, Austria, 
Prussia, Holland, Sardinia, Spain, Portugal, the papacy, and a number of 
Italian states Thus France found herself at war with the major part of Europe 
Despite Revolutionary enthusiasm France at first was unable to achieve 
military success Led by General Dumouriez, a French army tried to invade 
Holland, but was checked by the enemy Later, after being 
defeated by the Austrians at Neerwinden, Dumouriez be- 
trayed the republic and agreed to help the enemy restore 
the French monarchy Meanwhile the Austrians recovered the Netherlands, 
the English took Toulon and besieged Dunkirk, the Spaniards crossed the 
Pyrenees Mountains, and the Prussians and Austrians drove the French 
out of the Rhineland region By the fall of 1793, France, torn by civil wars, 
faced an invasion by foreign armies Two developments, however, saved the 
republic at this time First, the delay of her enemies who refused to advance 
because of jealousies and rivalries (especially over Poland), and because of 
the belief that France would destroy herself by her own excesses if let alone, 
and second, the establishment by the Jacobins of an efficient government 
Backed by the masses, the Jacobins determined to overthrow the Girondms 
and to obtain complete control of the government Largely responsible for the 
dcclarauon of the war, the Girondms had proved themselves 
incapable of carrying it to a successful conclusion They 
were icfcahsts rather than men of action Advocates of political 
decentralization and economic mdividuahsm, they tried to conduct the war 
with an army whjch selected its officers and removed them when it so desired 
It was socm apparent to Damon* R<^sp:^re, and otiher Jacobin Jeadem, 


Ofcrthroft^ot 

Gtronitns 
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that the military defeats, mutinies, and internal opposition to the government 
were largely the result of Girondist '"weakness France and her Revolution, 
these men of action believed, could onI\ be sa\ed bv the reestablishment of 
discipline and authority in the form of a dictatorship The> were not parlia- 
mentarians but dictators, emphasizing the importance of the state, the desir- 
ability of imperialist expansion and the necessity of helping the lower classes 
by the complete abolition of feudalism and the introduction of bourgeois 
social reforms The Jacobins, favoring state control over the economic, 
political, and social activities of its citizens, supported the subordination ot 
all political divisions to Pans “Pans has made the Revolution, and w^hen it 
shall perish there will no longer be a Revolution,” said Danton “Let Pans 
be reduced to her 83rd share of influence,” was the retort of a Girondin 

During the winter of 1792 and the spring of 1793 the quarrel between the 
Jacobins and the Girondins became more acute Each group accused the 
other of dictatorial ambitions Meanwhile the political power of the Girondms 
w^as being steadily undermined Girondist loyalty to the Revolution was 
greatly weakened by military disasters, by the desertion of General Dumoii- 
riez, and b) their lukewarm support of the death sentence imposed upon 
Louis XVI Marat, Danton, and Robespierre all opposed a Girondin consti- 
tution prepared by the Convenuon which provided for a decentralized re- 
public Instead, they demanded the creation of a powerful government 
capable of defeatmg the enemy and of consolidating the Revolution 

By April, 1793, such a strong government had evolved New organizations 
had been created with plenary powers, such as the Committee of General 
Security, responsible for the internal police and the pres- 
ervation of order, the Revolutionary Tribunal, a criminal ojiaiohm 
court charged with the duty of wiping out treason, and the 
Committee of Public Safety, an emergency execuuve The latter group, which 
originally consisted of twenty-five members but was later reduced in numbers, 
became the chief governing body of Revolutionary France Given vast 
executive powers by the Convention, it proceeded to maintain law and order 
m France, to continue the Revolution, and to push the war against the enemy 
states* Under orders from this committee were the famous “deputies on 
mission,” committees of two members of the Convention chosen to go to every 
department and to every army in the field They were empowered to enforce 
loyalty, as they interpreted it, wherever they went, and had the authority to 
depose and punish local, civil and military officials Further, by the Law of 
Suspects, Revolutionary committees were able to arrest and to send anyone 
accused of treason before the Revolutionary Tribunal In short, the Jacobins, 
by 1793, through these octopus^like arrangenients, had established the 
machinery of the Reign of Terror 

This dictatorship was created m c«‘der to end avil war, to defeat the 
foreign invaders, and to preserve the pditkal and social changes brought 
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about bv the Revolution It was an emergency regime, arising out of a 
desperation \^hich torced the government to make the people put their 
liberties in storage and torget the principles of the Revolution in order that 
they might triumph in the end 

Prior to the establishment of this strong government, the Jacobins in the 
Convention attempted to check internal unrest bv legislation designed to 
help the peasants, the workers, and the bourgeoisie In 1793 the confiscated 
property of emigr& was divided into small holdings and offered for sale 
(most of It, however, was purchased by speculators) , the plan to compensate 
noblemen for the loss ot feudal rights was abandoned, a maumum price was 
placed on certain fa>d stuffs in order to combat the high cost of living 
(this policy was abandoned later on because it was so harmful to the 
peasants), a minimum wage law w^as enacted for a time, and the tax burden 
of all but the plutocrats was reduced 
Meanwhile, the Jacobins, by means of the Terror, proceeded to get rid of 
their internal foes Having ousted the Girondms from power — virtually 
all of them had been guillotined or forced into exile — 
Danton and his Jacobin colleagues took over the task of 
suppressing internal revolts and of defeating the foreign 
enemies In 1793 there was an uprising of the Catholic peasants m the Vendfe 
This civil war, largely an outgrowth of provincialism and royalist sentiment, 
rose out of the opposition to the military levy decree of February About the 
same time there was a revolt of the cities in the south and weat, where 
Girondist sympathies were still strong, against the rule of Pans By December, 
1793, the Pans governmcni^ had suppressed the civil w^ar with great brutality, 
but the Vendean revolt remained a problem for many years 
During the same >ear the Jacobin leadership changed the fortunes of war 
Under the direction of superb military organizers, Carnot, and Prieur, 
fourteen Revolutionary armies were raised on a semi-con- 
script basis, were equipped with munitions and new weapons, 
and were placed under the command of trained officers 


Carrying out w^ell-planncd campaigns, these forces defeated the enemy and 
assumed the offensive By July, 1794, the Austrian Netherlands was again 
m French hands, by the following January Holland was conquered, and in 
the spring of 1795 the French troops were advancing on the Spanish and 
Italian frontiers As a result of these defeats the first coalition broke up 
Prussia, afraid of bang left out of the third Partition of Poland, accepted 
terms of peace at Basle (April, 1795) Spain did likewise and became an ally 
of Fran<^ A republic was established m the Dutch Netherlands, under 
French auspices, which also made peace with France, Dctermmed to defeat 
France and to curb thereby the Revolution, Austria, Great Britain^ and 
SarAma, continued the struggle. 

While the strong government was restoring law and order and was 
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carrying out a successful war, it also was endea\oring to regenerate France 
The task was not an easy one On the one hand, certain moderate leaders, 
such as Danton, urged Aat the Revolution, in view of the defeat of the 
foreign enemies and of the reorganization of France, had gone far enough 
On the other hand, a group of extremists, pett\ bourgeois and proletarian 
followers of Hebert for the most part, believed that the RcAoIution should 
go on They claimed that the government should confiscate all wealth and 
distribute it among the poor so as to bind that portion of the population to 
the Revolution Opposed to these moderates and radicals was a third faction 
Led by Robespierre, this group was determined to continue the war and to 
establish a bourgeois republic which w^ould intervene directly m the interests 
of the lower classes 

By April, 1794, Robespierre had succeeded in removing his two great 
rivals, Danton and Hebert (via the gmllotme), and had obtained control 
of the Revolutionary government Backed by his brother, 

Couthon, Saint-Just, and other satellites, he, as virtual dictator hourgeots 
of the Committee of Public Safety, tried to create his version 
of a perfect state He forced the Convention to pass the famous Ventose 
decrees which sequestered all property of the emigr& with a view to per- 
mitting these lands to be distributed among the families of soldiers But this 
was a war measure It merely proposed to give some means of support to 
a definite class for the duration of the struggle Robespierre, a firm advocate 
of law, order, and private property, constantly opposed attempts of the 
radicals to pass laws designed to confiscate and to rcistftbute wealth 

Robespierre was a leftist dictator, but not ailfe^emist By 1794 he was an 
imperialist, favoring the continuation of war m order to strengthen the 
Revolutionary cause by the acquisition for France of foreign territories He 
desired to see the establishment of a mercantilist republic, wherein, due to 
an equable diffusion of prosperity, there would be extremes neither of wealth 
nor of poverty Moved by the unrest which usually exists in an era of infla- 
tion, high prices, unemployment, business depression, and war, he tried to 
restore a system of state regulation* Freedom of trade and industry was 
abolished, and commerce, industry, the sale and distribution of goods, were 
put under the direct control of the state, which impected, appropriated, and 
regulated all the essential activities In addition, the merchant marine was 
confiscated, imports and exports were placed under a license-system, and 
maximum prices were fixed — at about onc-third of those prevailing m 
1790 — for all the common articles of everyday use Fuithermote Rc^picrre 
introduced a form of industrial conscnpdfcn which paralleled the military 
measures Thereby the whole population, regardless d sex, was |:^accd at the 
disposal of the nauon, and could be caEed upon to serve in any occupauon. 

;^ides mtroduang these war measures, Robe^orre tried to m:as||^the 
state m a fresh mould As an idealist, dcn^^ 10 the dectritJea c^ Rotiss^, 
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he planned the creation of a virtuous nation It was to consist of people w^ho 
developed their minds as well as their bodies, who lived moral as well as 
useful lives Frugality, stoicism, and equality were sought after by the 
dictator, who, through them hoped to achieve a slightly puritanical utopia 
The program of this apostle of virtue included some practical measures 
He favored the establishment of a uniform legal code, urged the creation 
of a public school system which would produce intelligent and patriotic 
ciDzens, and even contemplated the enactment of social legislation, such as 
old age pensions To some e\tent, he outlined bourgeois society under 
capitalism as it developed m the nineteenth century 
But while Robespierre talked about need of civic virtue and planned the 
fairer distribution of wealth, he failed to carry out any well defined program 
of social reform As a result, people began to criticize his rule, especially 
when the great victory of Fleurus on June 26, X794, seemed to prove beyond 
a doubt that the Terror was no longer needed Opposition, however, caused 
Robespierre to overreach himself* To stiflEen the Reign of Terror, he passed 
a law that admitted any sort of evidence m trials, and the question of guilt 
was left to the discretion of the jurors By a special provision of this act, 
everyone, even a member of the Convention, could be brought before the 
Rcvoluuonary Tribunal With the Terror danghng over their heads, many 
individuals whose conduct was anything but pure, concluded they had 
better get nd of this so-called Incorruptible 
The people of France was growing tired of the Robespicrre-inspired Com- 
mittee of Public ^fety, of the factional struggles, and of the campaign of 
Overthrow of tuthfess tq|onsm From the summer of 1793 to July, 1794, 

jaeobm more than twelve thousand people — monarchists, priests, 

^eminent profiteers, unsuccessful generals, fallen factionaries, luke- 
warm Revolutionaries, and others — had been put to death In the opinion of 
many citizens, the jusufication for the continuation of this Revolutionary 
terroristic government had ceased with the passing of the dangers of invasion 
and civil wars Tired of terror, of virtue, and of war, and desirous of enjoying 
the benefits of the Revolution, one faction was determmed to side-track 
Robespierre Aware of a movement agmist him, he made the tactical mistake 
of ab^ntmg himself for several weeks from meetings of the Committee of 
Public Safety During this time his opponents perfected a plot, the matura- 
tion of which led to the fall and imprisonment of Robespierre An attempt of 
the Pans Commune to effect his escape having been frustrated, he was out- 
lawed by the Convention, and finally guillotined on July 28, 

After the dictator’s death the 'fhermidonan reaction set in as the Revolu- 
tionary pendulum began to swing back toward the Right The enemies of 
Jacobimsm, such as the Girondms and the wealthy bourgeoisie, gained con- 
trolipf the Convention Determined to destroy the ait^e Jacobin system, the 
Qammtion proceeded to reorganize the Fans Commune, Ae Revolutionary 
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Tribunal, and the Committee of Public Safety so as to abolish the machinery 
of the dictatorship Meanwhile the enemies of Jacobinism instituted a White 
Terror Armed groups of young men, called Jeunes^e doree, proceeded to 
assault Jacobins and to destro> all evidences of the radical regime In the fall 
of 1794, the Jacobin Club itself was closed While this reaction was taking 
place, the Convention encouraged speculation m food and other necessities 
of life by passing legislation which encouraged inflation At the same time 
they proceeded to take the government out of business by creating a pluto- 
cratic republic — the so-called Directory 

The new government, established in 1795, set out to achieve the following 
aims the maintenance of law and order, the preservation of private property, 
and the termination of the war It consisted of an executive Directory of 
five members, and a two-chambered kgtslaUire — consisting of a Council of 
Five Hundred (whose members, selected on a property qualification, were 
to be at least thirty years of age), and a Council of Ancients {whose members 
were to be at least forty years old and whose chief function was to suspend, 
when desirable, the decisions of the Five Hundred) Neither council was to 
meet in Pans, and two-thirds of the representatives of both were to be 
selected from the membership of the Convention 

The Directory (1795-1799) tried to pursue a middle-of-the-road policy, 
and, as a result, was an anathema both to conservatives and to radicals It 
prompdy suppressed all hostile movements, both royalist and 
proletanan For example, Francois Babeuf, an advocate of 
complete community of property, was executed in 1797 iot 
conspirmg to put his ideas of equahty into practee, his subversive ofgam2a- 
tion, The Society of Equals, was completely eradicated Innumerable other 
conspiracies were crushed with equal vigor Attempts were made by this 
government to conciliate the various opposition groups -^clergy, nobie% 
petty bourgeoisie, workers, and poor peasants — by introducing some reforms, 
but on the whole they were incffectuak ^ 

France remained exhausted and demoralized The trcasujy was empty,^ 
and save for wartime profiteers and speculamrs who throve on the mis- 
fortunes of their fellow men, the people were poor. Most of the gold had 
left the country; assignats were practically valueless; and the feeble attempts 
on the part of the government to improve conditions by establishing a new 
currency and by creating a new I^w of the Maximum, designed to mamtain 
wages and prices at a certain level, only served to increase the general 
insecurity and to disorganize commerce, industry, and agriculture Produc- 
tion was almost at a standstill, work shops were closed, widespread unem- 
ployment and famine were greatly increased by enemy blockades The^c was 
a complete breakdown of law and order, as bands of vagrants and robbers 
wandered through the land 

Unrest lay throughout^France^ Soyalm and |aoobin mts occurred m 
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\anous parts of the countrv and indicated the existence ot wide-spread oppo- 
sition to the government The wealthy bourgeoisie and ^ 
Oppontior to peasants who had gamed land as a result of the Revolution, 

^ alone supported the corrupt Directory Thus the stage was 
set for another political upheaval Discontented, exhausted, and leaderless, 
the French people bv 1799 were willing to turn from the leadership of 
mediocre politicians to that ot am man capable of restoring peace, order, 
security, and the Revolutionary reforms Such a leader appearad m Napoleon, 
the man of destiny Posing as the heir and guardian of the Revolution, he 
became successively dictator, emperor, and European arbiter 



CH4PTER LVIII 

NAPOLEON BONAPARTE A MODERN CAESAR 

“If France emerges from all this, she vvjll be obedient as anj lamb,” re- 
marked Catherine II of Russia m 1794, “but what she needs is a man of 
superior intellect, skillful, courageous above all his contemporaries and per- 
haps even his century Has that man been born into the world'’” Her ques- 
tion was answered five vears later when a young officer in the French army, 
Napoleon Bonaparte, became First Consul of France 
This obscure Italian w'as bbrn August 15, 1769, on the island of Corsica, 
which had, just before his birth, in 1768 passed from the possession of Genoa 
into that of France He was educated in French mihtarv 
schools, where he displayed marked ability m the study of Bonaparte— 
military tactics and mathematics On completing his military 
trainmg he was made a second lieutenant and assigned to a French army 
stationed in the south Poor and without the backing of an influential patron, 
he had little hope of advancement in service He became involved in Corsican 
affairs as a result of patriotism Abwntmg himself from his command as 
often as he could, Napoleon Bonaparte became involved m a senes of 
intrigues in Corsica with the hope of making himself dictator of the island 
He fell out, however, with nval patriots and he and his fiimily were banished 
from the island m 1793 The Bonapartes then went to live in France 
Dnder ordmary circumstances Napoleon probably wouldl^have remained 
a second heutenant under the Old Rfgime, but the Revolution threw open 
the gate of promotion to young men of talent Vacjuicics in the raihtary 
staff, due to the desertion of aristocratic officers, and the distinction gained 
by Napoleon in the recapture Toulon from the British (1793) enabled 
him to become a bngadier-gcncral of artillery in December of that year. A 
bniltanr opportumst, Napoleon then proceeded to play politics (aflit the 
fashion of most Revolutionary generals) Identifying his interests with the 
Robespierre fection, he made every effcMt to obtain an active command tn 
die field Robespierre’s overthrow prevented him from reaching dtis end 
and temporarily deprived him of his position m the army. Too valoabb an 
officer to lose, he suffered nothn^ worse than an ei^t-day impiMonment. 

Determined to carve out a career for himself, regardless df cbataclcs, 
^j^niqiarte refused to accqpt an unm^iortant assigmaoit in the army of dm 
west; insteid he deadbd to sedk adrvaocemeat m Pans, the center dE pdhtica! 
Intngue For dus in iiliUgfimnnn Ito was imspmd^ horn rank and laced 
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the possibility ot expulsion trom the army He redeemed his prospects, how- 
ever, in 1795, by defending the bourgeois Convention against the mob of 
Pans, led by the radicals Thereby he won the confidence of the influential 
pohtfcian Barras, who became his patron temporarily 
Having conquered a Parisian mob, this defender of law and order was 
himself conquered by a woman Introduced by his friend Barras into the 
gay society of the capital, he met and fell madly in love with Josephine 
Beauharnais, a widow six years older than himself She did not lose her 
heart, but she was impressed fay the vehemence of Napoleon’s passion 
Sensing perhaps that the future held great things for him, she finally de- 
cided to accept this young officer, despite his awkward manners and ill- 
fittmg uniform Two days before their marriage, Bonaparte received his 
reward for his defense of the Convention, m 1796, at the age of twenty-seven, 
he was appointed fay the Directory to command the Army of Italy which 
faced the Austrians and the Sardmians 
By this time the Directory had decided to launch an aggressive war 
against the remammg enemies of France — England, Austria, and Sardinia 
England still refused to make peace while the Austrian 
Netherlands remained in French hands, nor would Austria 
listen to peace proposals while France retained her posses- 
sions and certain other terntones m the Germanics and m Italy P^ealizing 
that England could not be attacked, the Directory decided to assail Austria 
fay sending the mam army over the Rhine through south German lands, while 
a minor force was merely to keep the Austrians engaged m Italy Bonaparte 
was placed in charge of this latter command 
Much to the surpnse of the Directory, the little Corsican turned the 
Italian front ing> the mam theatre of the war After winning ascendency 
over his own officers and soldiers, he struck with lightening 
S£f<mpaisn rapidity Between April, 17%, and Apnl, 1797, he won 
eighteen victories, subduing tie Itahan troops, forcing lie 
Austrians out of Italy, a^ compelling tie Habsburg emperor to accept i 
peace terms whereby Frana took Nice and Savoy from Sardinia, the Ionian ' 
Wand from Venice, and Lombardy from Austria 
Deftous of creating friendly, buffer states in Northern Italy, Napoleon 
formed Lombardy and several central provmces into a federation known as 
the Qsalpme Republic He even invaded the papal states and forced lie 
Holy Patier to permit the union of part of his northern holdings with the 
newly estabhshed state Nominally representative institutions were per- 
mitted in the Cisalpine ReptJblic, but actual control nsmamed in his own 
hands He also overthrew tie existing government in Genoa and created 
another pamdo-democratic state, the lagurim Repubfec, Ekewi® under 
French control This satdlite repute gave Fralax: cotn&ol ofidie axistal route 
toRaly 
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By the Treaty of Campo Formio (1/97), Austria was not only forced to 
cede to France rights m Ital> but also the Austrian Netherlands and tern* 
tory on the left bank of the Rhine The emperor, m tact hid 
to undertake to bring about a meeting of the imperial diet to 
effect these changes In return tor these concessions, Na- 
poleon seized Venetia and handed part of it o\er to Austria, though that 
republic had preserved a tnendlv neutrahtj- Napoleon, bv thus recasting the 
state system of Italy, ignored the traditional and histone pattern of Italian 
politics and gave the peninsula a never-Ui-be-iorgotten impetus toward 
national unification 

Napoleon not only conquered Italv, he plundered her From the very 
beginning of the campaign he lixd decided that the invasion must not only 
pay for itself, but also yield i profit to iht French treasury Accordingly, 
he exacted large contributions from the princes and peoples whom he con- 
quered He deprived the Itahahs of their monev and robbed them of their 
art treasures His agents ransacked various art galleries and selected pictures 
which Napoleon demanded as prizes of war Paintings, sculpture, and other 
objets d'art, as well as prisoners and money, were sent to France, where 
they were paraded through the streets, a visible symbol of Bonaparte’s 
achievements 

After this display, the much publicized leader himself returned to Paris* 
There he was the cynosure of all eyes, die object of tremendous curiosity* 
Realizing that the masses preferred heroes w^ho were remote to those who had 
become commonplace, he cleverly kept m the background, affected simplicity 
of dress and demeanor, and won thereby, praises for his modesty. The 
Directory was not taken in by Bonaparte’s affectation of political disinterest^ 
edness Indeed, the Directors became nervous and suspicious because his 
popularity was so great, his powers so brilliant, and Jus independence so 
evident Actually, he had no intention of emulating the example of Cm- 
cinnatus in returning to his plow, for he had determined already “to keep his 
glory warm,” ^ut it was difficult for him to adopt a plan of action He 
realized that he was too young to enter the government and was yet unpre- 
pared to overthrow it He could^nly bide his time until something turned up. 

The Egyptian project affordcd^tljp idle hero the needed opportunitjr This 
campaign, ay. attempt to strike at England throug^^her route to India, was 
welcomed by ^naparte as another chance to acquire gbry, 
and by the Directory as a oMivenient means of getting rid of 
a too popular general Great Bntain was the only memfaor of 
the First Coalition sull^lat war with Frana m 1798 Hw British Channd 
barred the way to a French invasion of England Moreover, there were not 
enough Bntish soli^crs in ^mipe for Nap^n to inflict upem them a de- 
dsive defeat The Egypttaft fedventure was a rather unhrect sacAod 
hitting at England by dttieatensng her edbma! imtstm in the Omm. Never- 
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thelesSj the commander’s instructions were sufficiently vague so as to leave 
scope for spectacular achievements such as the conquest of Constantinople or 
of India 

To the great relief of the Directory, Napoleon, m May, 1798, set sail for 
Egypt Accompanied by a large army and a brilhant staff of scientists, this 
young general intended to conquer, explore, and develop the East in the 
style of Alexander the Great ‘ This little Europe has not enough to offer,” 
he remarked one day to a friend “The Orient is the place to go to All 
great reputations have been m^e there ’* “I do not know what would have 
happened to me,” he said later, “if I had not had the happy idea of going to 
Egypt” Wildlv imaginative and yet intensely practical, this “child of the 
Mediterranean” was bent upon an achievement which would astound the 
world k 

In October, 1799, Napoleon, accompanied by a few companions, returned 
to France, leaving his army behind in Egyfit For over a year he had en- 
deavored to carry out his plan, but as a military campaign, despite victories 
at the Pyramids and Aboukir Bay, it failed to achieve decisive results Facing 
Russian, Turkish, Egyptian, and British opposition Napoleon soon appre- 
ciated the futilitv of the whole enterprise His failure, however, was largely 
due to the destruction of his fleet by the British Admiral Nelson at the battle 
of the Nile This naval defeat undermined any prospects of a decisive blow 
at the British empire But it was the European, not the Egyptian, situation 
that mfluenced Napoleon to hasten back to France Receiving word that this 
country was m a condition of external peril and internal chaos, he decided 
that the opportunity he had been looking for had presented itself — “the 
pear (France) was ripe enough to pick ” 

By 1799, the stage was set for the nse of a dictator French aggressions in 
Holland, Switzerland, and Italy had resulted in the formation of another 


European coalition against her, this time consisting of Great 
cf Britain, Austria, Russia, Naples, Portugal and Turkey Assum- 
^ mg the offensive, this Coalition had expelled French from 

all Italy, save Genoa and Switzerland, and an Aa^-Russian expedition had 


landed m Holland The httlc republics cre^cd by the French in Italy had 
all dilippcarecL Actually the tide of battjp Jpd turned in favor of th^ French 
before Napoleon's return but the French people were still alarmed at the 
advance of their enemies At home, the corrupt Directory faced social and 


economic chaos as a result of its inability to meet such prcfclems as inflation 
Religious and anstocrahe unrest, as well as the social disebntent of the 
masses, resulted m governmental crises m Pafis^ stiff uprisings m Brittany, 
m Vendfe, and m othor parts of France. 

V Taking advantage of this wide^redld oppo®p^*to IMrectory, and of 
public fear of invasion, Napoleon, witih& ijperiod played 

the decisive rSle in the €(mp A# of 13^) 
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resulted m the overthrow ot the Directors and the establishment o£ a new 
form of government, called the Consulate (179^1804) The new constitu- 
tion, drawn up largel\ bv the Abbe Sieves, Resolutionarv in- 
triguer, provided for a government consisung ot an executive 
authority of three Consuls, a Council of State, a Senate whose 
members were appointed for life bv the First Consul, a Tribunate selected 
by the Senate, and a Chamber of 300 nominated b) the Senate out of repre- 
sentatives elected bv the departments Appointed First Consul, Napoleon 
easily transformed himself into a dictator Through control of the executive, 
the command of the army, and the power of appointment both of central 
and local officials he was soon able to concentrate all real authorifj m his 
hands Meanwhile, the people m a plebiscite approved of the new 
consutution, believing that it signified the establishment of an efficient 
government 

“We have finished with the romance of the Revolution it is time to begin 
Its history,*’ said Napoleon, upon becoming First Consul Manj French 
people received this announcement with enthusiasm They 
were tired of Revolutionary theories and vearned for peace, 
order, and prospent) To a few, especially ^some of the 
bourgeoisie, however, the rise of this “man on horseback” simply meant the 
continuation of war and the return of tyranny 

Desirous of universal support, Bonaparte determined to restore peace at 
home and abroad In order to suppress internal unrest he established a cen- 
trahzed administrative system Prefers and sub-prefects, appointed b) him, 
took over local government, restored discipline, and established law and 
order throughout the realm Before the end of 1799 Napoleon proclaimed a 
general amnesty and invited the emigres and the non-iunng priests to return 
to France In 1800 he undertook to terminate the war Taking advantage of 
international rivalries which had begun to destroy the unity of the coalition, 
Napoleon assumed the offensive^ Following the French victories of Marengo 
(m Italy) an<|^]Hohenitnden (in Germany) against the fkustriam, he in- 
duced Russia to withdr^ ftom the war and forced Austria to accept the 
peace of Luneville (1801) By this settlement France again strengthened her 
positiorr m the Italian pemnsula and m the Rhineland In ^:hc following year 
Great Britain, who had been at Var with France tmee 1793, concluded the 
Peace of Amiens with that country. Thereby England acquiesced in the 
territorial status quo m Europe and returned some of the French colonies 
which she M conquered This settlement was krgcly the work of the 
tradmg classes m Engli^d believed that peace between their country 
and France would enabft Ihem to dispose of thjp surplus goods which they 
had been unable to sell di^g dus im. Nci Aer df the late 
gardedthispeaa^/smorei^Satet^^ ^ 

Having suspended the assumed die of a 
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cjvil administrator Adopting a modest and conciliatory attitude — ostenta- 


Napoleon 
the Statesman 


tiously putting away his general’s uniform in order to don 
civilian clothes-— he pledged to the people (especially the 
business classes) order without reaction at home, financial 


stability, encouragement of agriculture, trade, and industry (by protection), 


and the attainment by all men, regardless of class, of political, social, and 


economic positions befitting their talents 
Throwing his boundless energy into the task of fulfilling these promises, 
Napoleon proceeded to carry out what had been an aim of the Revolution, 
the overhauling of the internal economy of France An efficient system of 
tax collecnng was established, and the assessments were fixed for a definite 
period at moderate rates so as to gain public confidence and thus to secure 


prompt payment For the purpose of strengthening government credit by 
stabilizing the price of national bonds, a sinking fund was set up A great 
part of the public debt was refunded, a regular budget was created, and 
state officials were held responsible for public funds Financial aid to business- 
men as well as to the government was enlarged through the establishment of 
the Bank of France (1800) To check speculation and to prevent frauds, the 
stock exchange was regulated Financial stability w^as also promoted by 
Napoleon’s opposition to the issuance of new government bonds and his 


insistence upon a “pay as you go” pokey Of special importance to the busi- 
nessmen were the tax laws introduced by Napoleon These measures were 
designed to lighten the taxes on capital and real estate by shifting a large 
part of the harden on to mdircct taxes, imeh as those upon luxuries like tobacco 
and hquors All of these measures had a rejuvenating effect upon the con- 
dition of the country As trade began to revive and public credit to function, 
the reckless profiteering invited by depreciated currency was brought to 
an end* 


Napoleon tried to bring about economic recovery m many ways New 
mdustries were encouraged, old business enterprises were given aid, indus- 
trial and chemicaf experiments were fostered, and industrial ejfposmons were 
held In his attempts to restore prosperity he pitinned the creation of a 
chamber of commerce and the introduction of ordinances regulating indus- 
trial and agrarian affairs Schools designed to teach workers to use machinery 
were opened; exhibition^ with rewards for excellence m workmanship were 
held; and the system of communications was improved by the construction 
of numerous roads and canals Napoleon also endeavored to stimulate the 
economic development of France by the creation of tariffs, by Ae regulation 
of imports and exports, and by the attempt to create a. colonial empire equal 
to that of Great Britain* lucked, if Napoleon ^uld liave avoided war, France 
i|ight have expmenced an era of great econonn^prospenty, for in 1801 the 
much-needed BHgian coal fields weie inside frontiers* 

engaged m tbm tmdert^fegs Napdeon also promulgated a new 
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system of graded law courts with appointed oiEcials for both civil and crmu- 
nal justice But his greatest achievement in the legal field wjls the codifica- 
tion ot the law, which, before the Revolution, had been a mass of overlapping, 
confused, and contradictorv regulations His general codes, dealing with 
criminal, civil, and commercial matters, still remain the basis ot French law 
Imposed by France upon all states which she brought under her influence, 
these enlightened codes were introduced into Itah and the Germanics 

In these codes Napoleon did much to strengthen the position of the mid- 
dle classes The sanctitj of property was emphasized, labor unions were 
outlawed, because they constituted a state within i state, and equality of 
opportunity was stressed Government and miliurv positions were open to 
men of talent, regardless of socn! or econi^iic distinction Nevertheless, 
Napoleon ignored die principle that all professions w^ere open to ail men 
He permitted the middle classes to form organizations, although he frowned 
on the unionization of wage-earners ^ 

Napoleon’s program even included the fields of education, art, and litera- 
ture A four-graded educational system vvis established, ranging from pri- 
mary schools to an imperial university w'hich was founded m 1808 He sub- 
scribed to the liberal idea that educational facilities should be offered fav the 
state to those whq possessed ability He held that education and nationalism 
were closely allied, for in private as well^as m public schools, he demanded 
the teaching of patriotism to all studenfe Art, music, and literature were en^ 
couraged by the state; but arusuc ^expressions were rather pompous and 
official for the government was suspicious of originality and excessive freedom* 

Religious problems, also, were dealt with by this able dictator After careful 
negbtiations jvith the pope, Napoleon arranged the Concordat of 1801, 
restoring the French chur<^ to communion with His Holmess and renestab- 
l!shm|^ Catholicism m France The earlier confiscation of church property 
was sanctioned by the pope and m return the clergy were to be paid salancs 
by the French government* Higher church dignitaries, hof^cver, were to be 
appointed by Napoleon, subject to rqcction by the pope only on the grounds 
of heresy and immorality Laberty of wqrship was allowed to non-Cathohe 
sectsi but Lutherans, Calvinists, and Jews, like Catholics, were brought under 
state control / 

Well satisfied with these achievements, the French people, with few excep- 
tions, hailed Napoleon as a great benefactor He had brought peat^ and 
order to the ^untry, and prospenty, as a result of his program, seemed likely 
to follow* Iimuenced fay these considerations, they permitted him to revise 
the government m the direction of further centrdization In 18(E hts txxm 
as First Gonmh onginally foi*^ten yeais^ was extendfed to hfe, and he was 
granted die privilege of naming his suKcessor Two years kt|r dbc 
still ^stem^bly republican, was abolislKaJ and m hcrcditaiy Empire took its 
place The Cpuual of State was sifplantcd by a Bnvy Ccamcil, and the 
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Tnbunate was divided mjto five sections, its debates being held in secret, 
and Its members being selected by Napoleon An elaborate 
oftheEw^l imperial court was created, consisting of a hierarchy of ofii- 
cials — Grand dignitaries Grand officers, Princes, and minis- 


ters — as formal as that of the Bourbons Theoretically, members of all classes 
who had achieved distinction, especially in the service of the state, were 
eligible, but old social distinctions and values began to reassert themselves 
In his attempt to expand the external as well as the internal resources of 
France, Napoleon encountered formidable opposition From the beginning 


tmpcnaUst admimstration he had conceived of a French colonial 

ambtuonsof empire which should equal or surpass that of Great Britain 
0 poeon rejfstabhsh French aujhonty in the West Indies, 

compelled the Dutch to cede part of the Guiana to France, and forced Spam 
to cede to him Louisiana (though he sold it to the llAited States almost 
iramedmtely) He attempted to expand French influence in the Orient by 
arranging an alliance with the sultan of Turkey and the shah of Persia and 
by planning the restoration of French power m India He also sent an ex- 
pedition, partly scientific, partly pohtical, to Australia At the ba^is of these 
imperialist policies was his fundamental ob|ective of expanding French com- 
merce, industry, and agriculture, so as to make France, ratjier than England, 
the workshop of the world 


These plans were interrupted by the outbreak of war between France and 
England m May, 1803, as the latter p^wer became suspicious of Napoleon’s 
continental, coloniali, and economic ^Aggressions At the beginning of the 
smuggle Napoleon planned to invade England. A powerful army was sta- 
tioned on the channel coast, and a fleet of flat-bottomed 1)oa^ was c6nfcen- 
trated to carry it across An elaborate naval p^jpt was devised whereby the 
British fleet was to be manoeuvered out of the while the troops were 
crossing the channel This naval campaign, howevcr^e^ded disast/oil^y for 
Prance In July, Sir Robert Caldcr defeated a French fleet under Admiral 
ViHeneuve near Cape Finisterre, and in October, Admiral Nelson destroyed 
Tr^dgat combined Fre^fh^and Spanish fleets off Cape^ Trafalgar 

Prior to this last drfeat, however, Napoleon had alreac^ de- 
cided to abandon the mvasion of England in favor of a vigorous prosecution 
of the war against England’s partners m the^Third Coalition These naval 
defeats were a decisive factor m the struggle which followed. During the 
next decade Great Britain, in control of the seas, and with thp backing of 
her international bankers, was able to piptect her empire, her people, 
subsidize her all®, survive die attempt of Napoleon to strangle her eco- 
nomK^ly by the Continental system^ and to play an important r61e 
in the militaryxampaign whith ^stroyed forever NapoJ^v|oWcr. 

<Jreat Bntam and her allies h^d to ten teforoiiihey 

vw able to mxh this W(0>mi iW 4^ Third 
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Coalition, consisting of Great Britain, Austria, Russia, Naples and Sweden, 
was decisivelj defeated and destroved bv Napoleon Austria W'as the first 
victim Leaving Marshal Massena m charge of the arm> on the Italian front, 
Napoleon struck across the Germamts, forced an Ai|strian arm) to surrender 
at Vim (October, 1805), and in Nos ember occupied the Habsburg capital, 
Vienna In December, he ^defeated at Austerlitz the com- 
bined Austro-Russian armies After this reverse, Francis II 
had to submit to the Treat) of Pressburg#>B\ the ^erms of 
this settlement, the Austriao ruler surrendered a portion of his lands m 
Swabia and the Tyrol to Bavaria, Wurttemberg, and Baden, and also ceded 
Dalmatia and Vcnetia to the newly established kingdom of Italy, "^of which 
Napoleon had made himself kmg 

The reconstrucuon of th# Germanics and the abolition of the Hoi) Roman 
Empire now follow^ed ^Continuing the policv which he had initiated after 
the Treaty of Luneville (17^7) Napoleon consolidated many ^ 
ecclesiastical and small secular states A number of South 
German and Rhemsi\ states, including Bavaria, Badcn^ and 
Wurttemberg, wcfe forihed ifato a Confederauon of the Rhine under French 
protection, and pledged to an alliance with France Then, upon the demand 
of France, Emperor Francis renounced his title of Holy Roman fibperor 
(August 6, 1806), thus clearing the way for the establishment at a new 
European empir§ under Nap^eon f 

SusjHcious'of this large-scale mtertention of France m German affaii^ 
Prussia abandoned hel^neirtrahty and took the field against Napoleon, Un- 
fortunately her action was ponrly timed Russia, after h^r 
defedt It AusmrBtz WSs too demorahzed to furnish imme- 
diate aid, and, mcreforc, Pr|js$ia had to meet Napoleon single- 
handed., Her speedy de^ruction followed. In Ctetdber, 1806, two Prussian 
armies were defeated the same day at Jena and Auerstadt These reverses 
were follow|d by the complete collapse of Prussia Her as|rues surrendered} 
her fortresses fell, and her capital opened its gates to the Erench Determined 
to punish ’’Prussia severely, Napoleon di^ived that country of over half her 
territory and peculation, including most of the Pohsh provinces obtained 
m tl|e Partitions. These provinces were formed by the French oanquerer into 
the Grand D^chy of Warsajy, a versxm of the I^lish buffer state. At the 
same time h^ levied a ruutous financial tribute upon Prussia. 

Not waitji^ to complete his ddhberate hunuUatKui of titese Prussians, l^apo- 
kon march^tijward Rusaa Aftm' a ratiuer fimk winter eatiqmgn in Pohmd 
he defeated the Russians at the b^hk of Fnedland (1807), and tlMareby mJo- 
>enced the tsar, Aksmder 1 mto accenting peace tnqiomtaons. 

In June, tlK^two eac**e«» *BBtl on a raft in tfcc imd& 
of l||e nver NKHuan dbsewed peace twnis «dudb wdf 
ktCT msoilillfated, into ^ Tittty of HWt. was dMded iitto 
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two spheres of mflueiice, with Napoleon presiding over the west and Alex- 
ander the cast As a result of their conferences, Prussia’s western provinces 
and certain small German states were combined mto the kingdom of West- 
phalia tor Napoleon’s brother, Jerome As compensation, Alexander was 
given to understand that he might take Finland, which he coveted, from 
Sweden, attractive pickings from the vast Turkish Empire were also dangled, 
but somewhat vaguely, before him Both rulers decided that Great Britain 
should be asked to mal^ peace i|nd to give up her maritime claims If she 
refused to do so, the two emperors a^eed to make war against her and to 
force Sweden, Denmark, and Portugal to close their ports to her goods 
Great Brftain, anticipating these manoeuvers, retained access to the Baltic 
byiiforcmg Denmark to surrender her navy Thus, still in control of the seas, 
dicse active islanders or “enemies of the world," a? they were called by Napo- 
kon, were definitely infa position to continue the v^af 
After "fpilsit, Napoleon returned to France as virtual master'of Europe He* 
had destroyed another coahtion and had forced all the great powers, save . 
Great Britain, to acc^t peace terms, he had completely reorganized the map 
of the continent, and by 1812 he had created’ a Pfcnch Empire which ex- 
t^ded to the Rbne and mcluded Belgium, Holland, and the North Sea 
coast at far as the Datush frontier m the north, and to the south. Savoy, 
Piedmont, Genoa, Parma, Tuscany, and the Italian coast as far as Rome, 
which was called the tocond aty of chc Empi|e The l)(^lan«e of Italy, except 
fiir Naples, was united to France by die dynastic bond of i joint ruler, 
Napoleon himself There were also a m^ber bf dJ^pendenaes distributed 
among clients and members of the Bonapart? femily^ such as the Kingdom 
of Westphaha, with Jerome Bonaparte as king, the Confejjeration of the 
Bhine with Napoleon as protector, the Grand Duchy of War* 
saw, with a subservient Saxon ruler as its head, the Kingdom 
of Naples, with Napoleon’s brother<An4aw, General Joadhim 
Murat, as its chief, and after 18{^ the Kingdom of Spam, with Joseph Bona- 
parte as Its ruler. Mrat of the remaining European monarebs were under 
Napoleon’s control French troops Prussia and thus kept Ae Hohen- 

zoUem dynasty under surveillance, Alexander I of Russia was an ally; Ibpe 
Pius VII was 3 prisoner on French sod, and the Austtmn Emperor after 
1810 was dynasneaSy ccamected by a mamagp.^ Only Great Bntain and a 
few minor states were not under Napoleon’s control. Since^the tune of 
C^arlema^e im ndw in Europe had. created as powerful an Entire as had 
Napoleon He had cotopletel 3 r danohshed the eighteenth pefflajry balance 
(£ power and had aabsdtuils^ a federative system td kii^; and he had estab- 
Ishod Fiemsh hegemony over S^ttop| the creatata# of a s^cr-^te 
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Despite Its grandeur, this Napoleonic struaure possessed vital weaknesses 
Its size made it too unwieldy for one man to rule and us very strength and 
power aroused antagonisms which jeopardized its stabilitv After IS07, Napo- 
leon faced constantly the nationahst opposition ot the countries he had con- 
quered A regenerauon movement m Prussia was espeaally significant 
Aroused by the disastrous battle of Jena and the losses suffered at Tilsit 
Prussian statesmen, such as Baron von Stem and Prince Hardenburg, decided 
that the only hope for national recovery lay in a drastic^ social 
and intellectual revolution in Prussia Desirous of bringing 
this about, they abolished serfdom in 1807, introduced educa- 
tional and moral reforms,, including the establishment of the University of 
Berlin and the Gymnasia (or high school), and encouraged the formation of 
such patrioUc societies as the Tagehdbund, which promoted morality and 
public spirit, accompanied by a love of fatherland and a hatred of French 
domination Under the direcnon of the military genius, Scharnhorst, the 
Prussian army was modernized To circumvent Napoleon’s decree that Prus- 
sia should maintain an army of no more than 42,000, Scharnhorst hit upon 
the ingemous device of havmg men serve with the colors only a bnef time. 
Then they would pass into the reserve and others would ^ put rapidly 
through the same training By this method, he succeeded in creatmg an 
army of 150,000 men, while ostensibly adhenng to the limit imposed by the 
French 

In addition to the opposition of conquered rulers and their peoples, Napo- 
leon also roused the personal enmity of his leading ministers Long before 
his fall his position was undermined by the disloyal activities of Fouche and 
Talleyrand PosscKing an uncanny abihty to disunguish “a band wagon from 
a hearse,” Talleyrand, for example, intrigued with the Russians and parao 
pated in the scact negotiauons which facilitated the return of the Bourbon 
dynasty 

The inability of Napoleon to destroy his great mat, Great Bntain, how- 
'ever, was the fundamental reason for his overthrow. After die abandonment 
of the plan to mvadj England in 1805, Napoleon tried to 
(fefeat that country through an attack upcai her commeros. 

To do this he announesd his famous Continental System in 
die Berlin and hftlan Decrees of and 1807. By these he excluded Britidi- 
bornc goods from a large part of Eurt^ Every state, as it came under his 
direct or indirect control, was forced to join this blockade Eventually it 
became necessary to conquer the entire ceaKinent, so as to cut off England 
completely from trade with Eurt^ atu! dim mm her financially. 

In control of die seas, England iiamodMdy took rciahauwy measures 
Prance and her alhes soon found ^bentseives m a state of blodtade Bcdi 
mdes suffered heavily '^NapoletHi’s pobey gready mfunsd BtMdk «»*ii»erce, b«t 
at the same time tbs Brmsh hlodbdc dkfSriNfdl l^impe td wwid trade 
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inflicted tremendous economic hardships upon all peoples under French 
control The consequent breakdown ot commerce and industry, and the 
marked scarcity of goods in Europe, aroused great resentment among all 
classes, even m France Despite this antagonism, Napoleon refused to aban- 
don the blockade Resolved to defeat England, once and for all, he refused 
to drop this economic war 

In the end the Continental Blockade not only failed, but proved to be a 
boomerang Smuggling increased to huge dimensions, licences weakened the 
blockade, there were places of leakage m Portugal and along the Baltic coast 
where British goods came m Political alliances, also, were strained by this 
policy Russia found it increasingly difficult to maintain her close relations 
With France The Russian aristocrats from the first opposed this alliance 
with a radical country which had destroyed feudalism and had proclaimed 
the equality of man Moreover, the Continental System had practically ruined 
Russia’s important trade with Great Britain At first Tsar Alexander tned 
to carry out the terms of the alhance concluded at Tilsit, but Napoleon’s 
opposition to Russia’s desire to obtain Constantinople, and Alexander’s behef 
that Napoleon planned to make the Grand Duchy of Warsaw another King- 
dom of Poland, finally caused the tsar in 1812 to break with France / 

Prior to the outbreak of the struggle between Russia and France, Napoleon 
had encountered powerful opposition to his system m other parts of Europe 
In 1807 he inaugurated his famous Peninsular War Deter- 
T^entnstdmr tmned to make a satellite state of Portugal and to force that 
country to adhere to the Continental System, he first arranged 
with Spam for its conquest and partition In July, 1808, he put his brother 
Joseph on the Spanish throne and planned, through the reduction of the 
church and the feudal r%ime, m unite the people of Spam m policy and 
revolutionary pnnaples with France. But this co-ordinating program aroused 
little enthusiasm m Spam, Regarding Napoleon as an alien conqueror, who, 
like the Moors, mtended to sub)ugate their country, the Spanish people united 
m common opposition to this intruder Already, in June, 1808, they had 
defeated an isolated French force at Baylen Napojpon for the first time en- 
countered the formidable opposition of people, not kings. For over six years 
Spanish and Portuguese forces, aided most of the time by British troops 
under General Wellesley (later the Duke of Wellmgton), engaged m a con- 
dnuQUs struggle against Napoleon^s armies Distracted by other problems, 
Napoleon was unable to subjugate completely these determined Iberians 
After 1808, the Peninsular War, hke a txmnmg sore, gradually sapped 
Napoleon’s military strength 

In the spnng ctf 1809 the declaration of war agamst France by Austna for 
the fourth time, forced Napoleon to give up hk attempt to paruapate per- 
in die conquest’ of Spain country he proceeifcd to lead 

.lliadw army into Centml Euroj}®. "Hiis time the Ai^trian well orgau- 
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ized, ably led by the Archduke Charles (brother ot the Emperor) and imbued 
with the spirit of national consciousnesSj put up a surprisingly stubborn 
opposition to Napoleon By Jul>, hDwe\er, the French again emerged vic- 
torious — this time at Wagram After this battle Austria again made peace 
with Napoleon By the Treat) of Schonbrunn she ceded 
Galicia — part of it to the Grand Duchv of Warsaw and 
part of It to Russia She was also forced to hand over Trieste, 

Carniola, and part of Corinthia and Croana to France Austria was thus re- 
duced to the rank of a lesser power, almost entirelv shut off from the sea 
Though in 1810 and 1811 Napoleon seemed at the zenith of his power, his 
empire was already tottering Following the outbreak of war between Russia 
and France m 1812 events moved to bring about Napoleon’s downfall in a 
swiftly culminating succession The stu|>endous invasion of Russia, m which 
the Russians balked Napoleon b> sirnpl) avoiding battle until his farces were 
near Moscow, and the disastrous retreat from that citj which destroyed the 
Grand Army, shook Napoleon’s prestige to its foundations, and started a 
renewal of intrigues at home and hostile negotiations abroad 
For a while Napoleon’s enemies hesitated to begin another 
war against him But the Prussians, seeing the remnants of 
the Grand Army pass through their country, realized that Napoleon s wings 
were clipped Prussia, therefore, entered into a secret alliance with Russia, 
and when the king perceived the determination of the Prussian people to 
liberate their country from the shackles of Napoleon, he consented to declare 
war against France. Meanwhile, Great Britain, Russia, and Sweden bad 
organized the Sixth Coalition to which Prussia and eventually Austria (in 
August, 1813) were added for the purpose of liberating Europe from the 
French, 

By now the odds were beginning to turn against Napoleon Lacking cap* 
able generals and experienced soldiers to replace those he had lost, he was 
unable to carry \he war into the enemy’s territory and defeat 
them quickly in a senes of crushing battles* He tried to do Leipzig 
so, mvadmg the Germames with characteristic speed But a 
series of victories was nufliHcd by his defeat m the three-day battle of Lwp- 
zig f October, 1813); and with this reverse the entire Napoleonic sysftan be- 
gan to tumble down Enemies and traitors now appeared evmwhcre, tlw 
Continental System collapsed, and tributary states prepared to discard French 
control. Despite these discouraging devch^tnwnts Napoleon refused to list«i 
to peace terms and engaged m a brilliant but futile campaign m nordiem 
France m the early part of 1814 His efforts were no avail, however, and 
after the fall (rf Pans, Napoleon s*d»cat»d on April ^ 1814. 
later he departed for exile i» the ktle adand of EBm, and Louis XVp, a 

hn^ of gadfonned m tewtaed to 

hidings of the alhes. , 
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In March, 1815, while the representatives of the victorious powers were 
arranging peace terms m Vienna, Napoleon escaped from Elba, landed in 
France, and regained his throne Entering Pans, vacated just a short while 
before by Louis XVIII, Napoleon reestablished the empire Thereupon, the 
allied powers, proclaiming him an outlaw, despatched new armies for the 
purpose of accomplishing his overthrow a second time 
Napoleon, hastily bberalizing his empire m an effort to secure wider sup- 
port, prepared to resist the enemy At the head of an army he left Pans (June 
12th) to take the field against the forces of the allied powers 
Waterloo defeating Blucher’s Prussians m two indecisive battles, 

the last of the Napoleonic armies was completely destroyed by British and 
Prussian forces under Generals Wellington and Blucher at the Battle of 
Waterloo on June 18 Four days later he again abdicated and gave himself 
up to the British government This time the British treated him as a dan- 
gerous prisoner of war, rather than as a retired general and statesman of 
distinction Banished with a few companions and guards to St Helena, an 
isolated island lying m the south Atlantic, below the equator, he spent the 
remaining six years of his life in recalling his past triumphs and m the prepa- 
ration of his memoirs He died in 1821 after suffering the tortures of ill health 
With the overthrow of Napoleon, wars which for twenty-three years had 
distracted Europe came to an end As a result of this long struggle, millions 
of lives had been sacrificed, treasures beyond comprehension had been 
wasted, and the progress of mankind had been impeded A huge debt was 
bequeathed to the future generations which had to be paid out of their 
resources and savings But vast as were these evils, the compensations were 
Slot entirely inadequate The energy and patience, begotten in the long years 
of trial, enabled men to achieve, in the long period of peace which followed, 
tremendous advances m the non-military phases of life After Napoleon’s 
downfall, assaults upon despotisms and vested interests persisted as millions 
of people reasserted their claims to liberty, fraternity, and equality And, 
temporarily, at least, so strong a repugnance to war developed that represen- 
tatives of the leading nations revealed a willingness to settle differences by 
means other than war 

During the penod which bears his name, Napoleon exerted an influence 
upon humamaffairs which is almost without parallel m history Few men 
mflictcd upon his fellow creatures miseries so appalling At 
before did a man V hand scatter seeds 
destined to produce a harvest of political changes so benefi- 
cial Assuming, as he did, the control of a people who had flung aside their 
andqmted institutions, he was forced not only to heed the changes brought 
about by the Revolution but to introduce new ideas and ideals feo the peoples 
whom he ctmquercd He robbed Italy* but at the same tame arpiised her jErom 
a skep of centuries and led h^r toward die road of nadonal unity He, by 
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destroying die innumerable small states which comprised the Holy Roman 
Empire and bv cruell) humiliating the Prussians, inspired among the Ger- 
nians that ideal of units which enabled them to create, some decades later, 
the German Empire He was the dreided apostk ot fraternits and equahtv — 
but not liberty In short, bv the institutions which he created b\ the doc- 
trines w'hich he was obliged to profess, b\ the very violence of which he was 
guilty, he communicated to the human mmd an impulse which it could not 
disregard And even when he became utterly despotic — when he laid intol- 
erable burdens upon the people, when he squandered their lives, when he 
trampled on the freedom of nations — even then his influence encouraged the 
development of national rights For the hatred which his dictatorship invoked, 
and the vast combination of forces which it rendered neccssarv, united among 
themselves the various peoples whom he conquered — and taught them to 
know their own strength, 



Chapter LIX 

AFTER NAPOLEON -THE PEACE SETTLEMENT 

After the downfall of Napoleon the representatives of the victorious powers 
faced a most difficult problem — the reconstruction of Europe This task 
was undertaken by them at the famous Congress of Vienna 
(September, 1814-June, 1815) Beyond question this was 
one of the most imposing diplomauc gathermgs m the 
history of Europe Never before had there been such an assemblage of 
celebrities There were emperors, kings, generals, lesser prmces, diplomats 
from practically every European power except Turkey, there were repre- 
sentatives of the great European bankmg houses too, — men who by their 
financial support had helped to brmg about Napoleon’s overthrow, and there 
were a great number of adventurers Inasmuch as the representatives of the 
ftiur great countries, Mettermch of Austria, Alexander I of Russia, Castlereagh 
of Great Bntain, and Humboldt of Prussia, agreed to decide all important 
questions among themselves, the delegates of the smaller powers played 
unimportant rdles in the peace negouations Talleyrand, the French repre- 
sentative, at first was ignored by the aUics Later, antagomsms among the 
victonous powers enabled him to advance the mterests of France 
The mam work of the Congress was the restoration of “the good old days” 
and the distribution of the territones that France had been forced to relm- 
qmsh Ardent defenders of the Old Regime, most of the diplo- 
deaded to check once and for all the spread of such 
radical and subversive ideas as constitutionahsm, nationahsm, 
democracy, and equality They realized that the past two decades had left 
dieir hentage of influences and counter-influences reflected in such unset- 
thng forces as democracy, nationalism, militarism, and a deep-seated fear of 
revolution and of war They also knew that the years immediately followmg 
would be marked by a strong desire on the part of the people everywhere 
for peace and political stabilization Therefore the duef significance of the 
generation after 1815 lies in the attempt of thfc leadmg siatesmen and rulers 
of Europe to give expression and form to this demand for peace and stabihty 
through the division of terntonal spoils and the restoration— so far as 
possible — of the Old R^ime 

In their attempt to carry out tibese aims, the diplomats were aided by an 
intehectua! reaction Able wntas, as we shall see later, ^ extolled the tfld 
^Wpp 904, 1022' 
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order and maintained that the radicalism of the Revolution and the caesar- 

ism of Napoleon were responsible for the destruction, the bloodshed, and 

the chaos of the past nvent>-five jears Bitterlv antagonisoc 

to recent changes, these romanticists advocated the re-estab- 

hshment of the perfect civilization, which, in their ejes, had 

existed in medieval times In short, they wished for the revival of an Old 

Regime, the perfections of which existed only in their own idealizations 

The general desire for peace also helped the dipbmats By 1815 people, 
thoroughly war-weary, had lost interest in the revolutionary crusade to 
attain an earthly utopia, instead, thev craved immediate security Oinscrva- 
uve statesmen, aware of this yearning for peace, maintained that the solution 
of Europe’s problem lay in a return to the conditions and the institutions of 
the Old Regime Therefore they accepted the principle of legitimacy as the 
guiding light of the congress 

Count Me tternich (1773-1859), the Austrian chancellor, was the outstand- 
mg exponent of restoration Determined to set up another equilibrium, this 
Ending spirit at Vienna decided to bring about a redistribu- ^ ^ 
tion of territory, involving the re-estabhshment of the balance ‘ 
of power, the revival of the Old Regime, and die aggrandizement of his own 
state Shortly after Napoleon’s abdication Metternich and the other representa- 
tives of the alhed powers in the first Treaty of Pans (1814), had recogmzed die 
re-establishment of the Bourlmn monarchy m France, had limited her bound- 
anes to diose which she had in 1792, and had permitted her to create a 
constitutional government The allies had made no attempt to^restore the 
Old Regime in that country, nor had they tned to destroy Ac revolutionary 
reforms After Waterloo the alhes, as a punishment for allowing Napdeon 
to return, deprived France of Savoy, reduced her frontiers to those of 1790, 
and levied an mdemmty upon her Pending the fulfillment of the peace 
terms, an alhed army of occupation was to be stationed m Franot. 

Despite these drastic terras, and the hostility of the victorious powers, 
Talleyrand, the French r^rescntativc at Vienna, was able to play an 
important rOle ui the peace negotiations. Quick to take advantage of a 
controversy between the victorious powers over die dupositton of Pdand 
and Saxony, he backed Austna and Gttat Britain as against Russia and 
Prussia '’^y this clever move he enaded France to facoHne once more a 
significant factor m the pohaes of the great powers. % 

At the Congress of Vienna the dipknnats strove, while safrguarifiag dto 
prmciples of autocracy and li^tunacy, to reomale the demand of la&vsd- 
ual countries with the imerem die Btirofiean equildidiim. 

In the Germanie^ for exaia{]lsv diey tr^ to sxaeif the 

desire of the vanous states to Ertam iheir soam^goty and 

at the same time teesdyidb dbeitseetiid^^ in limn^h 

the creation of die Cectnainc OedbdeMKto* new poteaf tagyntaypn. 
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consisting of the thirty-nine states into which Germany was now divided, 
possessed a diet composed ot delegates representing the ruler of each realm, 
With the emperor of Austria as president This confederation decentrahzed 
middle Europe and thus was an important factor in the re-establishment of 
the equihbnum It also restored the prestige of Austria m Central Europe 
Assuming the influential posmon, formerly held by France, she, as president 
of the Confederation, prepared to oppose the expansionist policies of Prussia 
and Russia and,'^d.by_Metternich, to b^me the champion of the sjutus qm 
as created at Vienna 


Austria’s close ally at Vienna, Great Britam, was more concerned with 
the restoration of the conunental balance of power than with the suppression 
of hberahsm Determined to prevent France from again dom- 
mating die contment, she insisted that the defeated power 
be surrounded by buffer states To her satisfaction, the alhes 
hmdered French ambiuons in Ac Rhmeland by grantmg territory in Ais 
region to Prussia They also merged Ae Austrian NeAerlands and Holland 
to form Ae kingdom of Ae NeAerlands under Ae House of Orange Thus 
was estabhshed a strong obstacle to a FrenA advance in Ae norA In 
compensation for Ae loss of Ae Austrian NeAerlands, Austria gained 
possession of Lombardy and Vcneua Her influence m Italy also was 
strengAened by Ac rc-estabhshment of legitimate dynasues m Ae central 
specs Napoleon’s second Empress, Marie Louise, became Duchess of Parma, 
Ae papal states were restored to Aeir former size; and Ae Bourbons were 
returned to Ae kingdom of Ae Two SicAes and to Spam A confederation 
was also re-estabhshed in Svntzerland and its independence was guaranteed 
fay Ae powers England, Ae persistent enemy of Napoleon, Ae bmlder of 


repeated editions, and Ac pay-mistrcss of Ae alhes for many years, was 
saosfieA France had been surrounded by buffer states and Ae political 
equilAnum of Europe had been restored 


Pohtical stabihty m Europe was achieved by grantmg terntonal rewards 
to practically all of Ae victorious povrars Russia retamed certain minor 
temtones whiA she had taken from Turkey in Ae war prior to 1812 She 
also obtamed Finland and revived a consider Aly larger share of Poland 
Distrust of Ae allied powers, who resented her a g grandiz e mp-nt, forced Russia 
to form Poland into a separate constitutional kingdom Imked only by a 
personal union^iA the Russian state As a reward for her part m Ae over- 
throw of Napoleon, Prussia took over western* Pomerania (Ae remnant of 
Aden’s Germamc Emjare), half of Saxony (whiA Aercby paid Ae price 
of having suppoited Napeieon m 4813), and Ae unpormnt Rhine area of 
Westphalia Sweden, alto one cf the victonoite alhes, demanded gn<4 obtained 
Norvray from Denmark in compensaoe® for Ae ceaAsis^Ftoland to Russia 
Norw^ns refosed to recognize Ae legality of ^ XotocBon, drew up 
and ejected a Idi^ aioaarA, how- 
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ever, overcame their opposition by inducing the Norwegians to accept him 
as their monarch on condition that they should have their own government 
and constitution This personal union of Norway and Sweden lasted until 
1905 when Norway became an independent kingdom 

Chiefly responsible for Napoleon*s overthrow. Great Britain received the 
greatest rewards Very wisely she selected strategic territories which \\ould 
enlarge her empire and at the same time would insure her commercial and 
maritime supremacy Heligoland m the North Sea, Malta and the Ionian 
Islands in the Mediterranean, Cape Colony m South Africa, Ceylon in the 
east, and miscellaneous islands m the West Indies, including Tnnidad, now 
became parts of the British Empire Henceforth Great Britain, with her sea 
power unchallenged and with her industries at home untouched bv invasions 
was, after a short period of post-war depression, able to take advantage of 
peace by reviving and expanding her cctnmerce and industry In short, the 
Napoleonic wars helped to make Great Britain the foremost industrial, 
capitalist, and imperialist state of the world 

Associated with the allied attempts to attain peace and political stabiliza- 
tion were" two historic experiments — the Holy Alliance proposed by Alex- 
ander I of Russia, and the Quadruple Alliance formulated fay 
Metternich of Austria and Casdenj^gh of Great Britain For 
a number of years the impressionable tsar had revolved m 
his plastic mind a scheme % which the peace of Europe could be preserved 
Dunng the war he had outlined a project for the arbitration of international 
disputes by a third power, but at Vienna he presented a solution which 
represented not only his own pecuhar form of idealism, hut also that of his 
spiritual advisor, the pietistic garoness Krudener As formulated, this so- 
called Holy Alliance^ simply introduced the concept of a moral compact 
among Christian rulers The monarchs of Europe were asked to declare 
solemnly “in the name^f the most Holy and Indissoluble Trinity** that they 
would take “the sublime truth of holy religion** for their guidance, “that they 
would act towards each other as Christian brothers, and towards their sub- 
jects^ as fathers of families ” This scheme could scarcely be called an afliance, 
for It had no machinery to enfofee us wiH; m fact, u was little more than 
the expression of a pious ideal 

All European rulers, save the non-Christian sultan, were asked to ]om the 
alliance, they all atopted the invitation save the pc^ and the Regent of 
England who was pmvented from doing so by Parliament Alcxandkyr 
' thought of mvumg the President of the United States to sign u, but general 
opposition m Eurc^ prchably prevented the disaiuragcd idealist from carry- 
ing out this Eimpoan rulers refill to take Ac scheme seriously It 
was politically useless, not neoe^dy because of its religious character, but 
because it was unrealistic and coidd* not be harmonized with the aims 
and methods of practical diplomacy Castierc^ called it pmj 
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sublime mysticism and nonsense,” l^tternich “a loud-soundmg nothing,” 
words” The Regent of England sent a private letter to Alexander ex- 
pressing Tiis general sympathy with his intention 
During this discussion of Alexander’s plan, the allied statesmen, especially 
Metternich and Castlereagh, accepted the tsar’s idea of concerted action on 
the part of the European powers and advanced a pracucal 
scheme, called the Concert of Europe This plan provided for 
the maintenance of the newly established European equihb- 
num through the cooperation of the four great monarchical powers Russia, 
Prussia, Austria, and Great Britain These four states constituted themselves 
as the guardians of European stability against military aggressions and of 
legitimate governments against revolution 
The Quadruple Alliance, deterrnined to preserve the status quo and to 
maintain peace, decided to renew ifee wartime alliance m November, 1815 
In |ommg this organization they agreed to maintain for a period of twenty 
years the territorial set-up and to exclude the Bonap^te dynasty from Europe 
Further, they decided to accept Castlcreagh’s suggestion that they hold 
meetings “at fixed periods either under the immediate auspices of the 
sovereigns or through their representatives devoted to the grand interests 
they have m common, and to the discussion of measures which shall be 
judged to be most salutary to the repose and prosperity of the nations, and 
for the maintenance of the peace of Europe ” 

For the first time, perhaps, the idea of a Concert of Europe was translated 
into fact This mternatioixal government was equipped with rather clumsy 
and ruiRmentary machinery, and it "thwarted political and social progress in 
Its efforts to check the spread of liberalism in/irder to maintain the territorial 
Status quo Nevertheless, it was a significant expenment, for it was the first 
serious attempt m modern times to estabhsh an international society 


v/The Concert of Europe, dominated by Metternich, |vas unable to check the 
irresistible forces of change, espeaally the modern conception of nauonalisra 
Nauondum overthrow of Napoleon the various peoples who 

" ^ ^ had been conquered and humiliated by him became more 

and more comaous thfit each nationality 'Ited its own language# traditions, 
and interests which distinguished it from other peoples Patriots ^in the 
Germanics, Italy, and Greece, for example, recalled the glorious histories 
of their jforefethers, and in the case of the Germanics, especially, they 
remembered the liberal promises of their i^ulcrs made dunng the struggle 
against Napoleon Gradually diere developed a feeling that a people shodd 
possess a government suited to its customs and tmds, and should be governed 
by Its own ruler. Acceptsyag the pruiaple of national jeK^t^nMuation, these 
exponents of nationalism that n| people wuld h^^ommted by 

another, nor should lU terntmies up to Otbpr 

mtm withom r<^rd to the the by diese 
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ideas, Germans, Italians, Greeks, Belgians and other peoples demanded, 
and most of them obtained, eventuilH, unit\ and indtpendtnce 

The Quadruple Alliance tried to prevent the spread of liberalism and 
nationalism (at least, on thf part ot subject peoples) To achieve this aim 
the members of the Quadruple Alliance held four meetings 

-at Aix-la-Chapelle in 1818, at Troppau in 1820 at Laibach Quadruple 
In 1821, and at Verona in 1822 At these meetings the con- 
servatives, led, by Mettermch, urged, the suppression by the Alliance of all 
liberal movements Great Britain, represented at first bv Castlereagh and 
later by the'libe^l Canning, refused to intervene in the internal affairs of 
other stat« These statesmen were tspccialh interested in the nationalist 
revolutions which were taking place m South America at that time. They 
knew very well that the overthrow of Spanish control with its monopolistic 
system by the insurrectiomsts would advance British commercial interests 
in that region Therefore thev insisted that die only aims of the Quadruple 
Alliance were the maintenance *of the temtorial status quo in Europe and 
the exclusion of the Benapartes from the French throne for a period of 
twenty years 

These revolutions in Hispanic America represented an attempt on the 
part of the provinaal peoples to^tain free^m from Spain and also to 
abolish a soaal order which was base^ on rigid class distinc- 
tion The revoluffonsi passed through various phases At first m Hupame 
there were sev^al preliminary movements which did not 
succeed Then a general uprising was precipimted ^hen Napdeon invaded 
Spam Ont of this opposition to the French Emperor emerged the struggle 
for independence — a struggle which resulted m the final expulsion of 
Spanish rule. 

Despite the hostility of Great Bntam to intervention in Hispanic America, 
Mettermch determined to preserve the status quo in Europe At the Aix-Ia- 
Chapelle Conference (1818) he favored not only the rehabih- 
tation of France, but also her inclusion in the Conceit of 
Europe. He realized that Pans was ffloil the center of revolu' 
tionary eiarcft and beheved thaiP these radical tendencies couW be curbed if 
France became a member of the conservative league Moreover, he was of 
the opinion that unless France joined the Concert, she might seek a si^arate 
alhance with another great state, perhaps Russia. Ahar some discussum the 
representatives of the other dime powers agreed to enter into a Qmntu|^ 
Alliance wdiich would incliufe Fraaot Tlw latter power paid up its war 
in^mnity and the allied army df oocopatKHt vm wididrawa 

In general,^ mee^ at Atx-ia-Chapelte was a socces Ihe Big Ftnir, 
ftff exats^fe, decided unaiummidjr to uaervese ta a quand . , „ 

over the succsessioa to the dbrtsaeol IkK&si and to bade l^varta 
m its opposition to the ihnsis ci the l^ecmr of Ildse to dte tide They also 
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decided to reprimand Bernadette, King o£ Sweden, for ignoring the treaty 
rights of Norway and Sweden The big powers, however, failed to cooperate 
on ail international matters Great Britain, for example, refused to sanction 
an attempt on the part of the Quadruple Alhance to intervene in the revolts 
of the Spamsh colomes in South America and thereby restore them to the 
mother country Castlereagh and Metternich also opposed a plan to end 
piracy in the Mediterranean by joint action on the part of the big powers 
Neither statesman wanted Russian war \essels on the Mediterranean sea, and 
therefore no action against these sea bandits was taken, though the pirates 
became so powerful that Austria was forced to place her se|-borne commerce 
under the protection of the Ottoman Empire In retaliation, Prussia and 
Russia, who favored intervention both in South America and m the Mediter- 
ranean, opposed England’s proposal to police the seas against sea-traders 
Despite Metternich’s claim that there never was *‘a prettier little Congress,” 
nfts, small, but well defined, were apparent at Aix-la-Chapelle 

A revoluaon which broke out in Spam m 1820 helped to widen the 
breach between the great powers In an attempt to establish a constitutional 
government Spamsh liberals forced King Ferdinand to adopt the democratic 
constitution drawn up m 1812 Alexander I of Russia, who, by that time, 
was the leading opponent of all revolutionary movements, was astounded 
when he received word of this development in Spam Believing that no 
monarch in Europe would be safe if this subversive influence spread, he there- 
upon asked all sovereigns to send their royal Spanish brother aid m the 
form of an army ^ 

In opposing this suggestion, Ca^lereagh maintained that this Spamsh 
trouble— -m fact, all domestic strife— was outside the sphere of the Quad- 
Bnghnds Alliance “It was never intended,’^ he declared, “as a 

pc/iry— Union for the government of the world, or for the superin- 

non tnterp^tton tcndcnce of the internal affairs of other states ” Great Britain 
in joining the Alhance agreed only to prevent the restoration of the 
Napoleonic dyna^ and to maintain the settlements of Vienna for twenty 
years Moreover^ i^gland, as a constitutional monarchy with a revolutionary 
history of its own, could not participate m fny plan to put down^revolutions 
m other countnes Fearing the possibility of Russian military demonstration 
in Spam, Metternich backed Casdereagh m his opposition to Russian inter- 
vention on the Iberian peninsula 

The spread of the revolutionary movement, however, forced Mettcrmch 
to favor Alexander’s plan to call another Congress. In Portugal, Naples, and 
Piedmont, liberals and patriots overthrew existing govern- 
constitutions These revoltS|^espedally the 
Italian disturbances, jeopardized Austria’s position Aware 
of this danger, the representatives of the big powers assembled at the Con- 
gress of Troppau (1820) Despite Anglo-French cpposimm, Metternich^, Alex- 
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ander, and the Prussian representatives had the Congress issue a statement 
of policy Knoun as the Troppau Protocol it announced that ^'States which 
have undergone a change of go\ernment due to re\olution, the results of 
which threaten other states, ipso facto cease to be members of the European 
alliance If, owing to such alteration, immediate danger threatens other 
states, the powers bind themsehes, bv peacetul means, or it need be bv arms, 
jto bring back the guilty State into the bosom of the Great Alliance ” Dis- 
regarding the opposition, Metternich and Alexander succeeded m having 
the Congress ad)ourned to Laibach Meanwhile, Austria proceeded to carry 
out the will of the Troppau Congress by suppressing the revolutions m 
Naples and Piedmont 

In 1822, European developments brought about another (ingress at 
Verona, the last meeting m which Great Britain participated Before it 
convened, the death of Castlcreagh, a revolt of the Greeks 
against Turkish overlordship, and the threat of French inter- 
venaon m spam changed the entire complexion of the as- 
semblage Canning, called a “MaIe\olent meteor” bv Metternich, had no 
faith in international cooperation and believed that England could benefit 
more from mdividuahsm m foreign affairs than through cooperation Despite 
British objections, however, the revolutions m Spam and Greece threatened 
to provoke interventions on the part of the Concert of Europe 

^^cn the Greeks rose against the Turks, Alexander, despite his pro- 
fessions of conservatism, found his sympathies engaged on the side of the 
insurrectionists Havmg special historic interests m the Otto- 
man Empire he insisted that he be allowed to intervene 
in Greece as Austna had m Italy He called the attention of 
the entire world to the fact that he was the protector of the Greek Christians 
— his co-religionists — and asked his diplomatic colleagues to give him their 
moral support m a crusade to emancipate the Greeks But neither Canning 
nor Mettermph seemed to favor Russian mtervenuon m die Balkans They 
apparently questioned the purity of Alexander’s mtentioi^||uid even intimated 
t^t his policy had as its mam objective the aggrandizement of Russia m the 
Near East Preferring to maintain the status quo there, Mettcitiich, by adroit 
diplomacy, put off the discussion of the Greek question, and thereby delayed 
Russian intervention 

The Austrian statesman could not block consideration of the Spanish 
trouble By 1822 the revolutionary situation in that country had beccane 
so mena cing that France had daerauned to mtervene. 

Therefore she asked the powers at Verona to approve 
her plan to rfcsiahlish law and order in S(«in This request 
preapitated a real crisis m the Congress Canning refiitod absolutely to be a 
party to such action, and Wcaoigtani, the British pkmiptxenuary, withdrew 
from the Congress The representatives of Ac other powers, however, re- 
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luctantly granted France the right to intervene In 1823 she suppressed the 
Spanish revolution and re-established the Old Regime 

Restored to his throne, Ferdinand VII (1814-1833) of Spam asked Metter- 
nich to call a congress to setde once and for all the revoluuonary movement 
in South America In making this request the Spanish monarch had the 
complete support of France who opposed the expansion of Brmsh interests 
in Hispanic America But Great Britain refused to send representatives to 
this proposed meeting Therefore the other nations, lacking sufficient naval 
forces to crush the revolutionary movement m the new world, decided not 
to act 

Ferdinand’s attempt to bring about foreign intervention in South America 
led to one important act — the enunciation of the famous Monroe Doctrine 


The Monroe 
Doctrine 


In this declarauon, based on a message to Congress of Presi- 
dent Monroe, the United States proclaimed the separation of 
European and American interests, declaring that while she 


would refrain from interfering m the affairs of Europe, no continental power 


would be permitted to interfere in the affairs of the American continent, or 


to appropriate colonies there In short, the Monroe Doctrine, issued with the 
blessing of Canning, was the diplomatic means whereby the strongest power* 
in the New World informed the great states of Europe that they must not 
extend their dictatorship to North and South America This proclamation 
of non-mtervention differed in form but not in spirit from the protests of 
Castlereagh and Canning It oudxned the foreign policy which the United 
States was to pursue henceforth, and it was followed by formal recognition of 
the independence of the Spamsh colomes by the United States and Great 
Britain 


Despite the breech in the solidarity of the Concert of Europe over the 
Hispanic-Amencan situation, Alexander I in 1824 called another congress 
oinsider the Near-Eastern problem Great Britain refused 
aUtancL^^* ^ ^ ® representative to this meeting, but t}^ delegates of 

four powers met in St Petersburg m 1825 After 
several months oifflliscussion this assembly wa% adjourned without having 
come to any maportant decisions Thereafter Mettcrnich’s international system 
rapidly collapsed. In 1827, l^gland, France, and Russia created a Triple 
Alliance to handle the Turkish question, m 1830 the Concert failed to act 
when the French and Belgian revolutions succeeded, and m 1834, France 
and Great Britain, desemng the cause of conservatism, arranged alliances 
With the constitutional parties m Spam and Portugal. In short, Metternich’s 
attempt at five-power cooperation had given way to an international individ- 
ualism, epitomized by Canning m his sayings ‘TEvery nation ior itself, and 
God for us all” ^ 
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AFTER NAPOLEON CONSERVATISM \XD LIBER \LISM 

After Napoleon, Europe experienced a general economic depression Dur- 
ing the many years of war, industry, commerce, and in some places agricul- 
ture had been practically destroyed Thousands of people were without jobs 
and food, while governments, facing tremendous debts, seemed powerless 
to aid them or to find solutions for the ills ^^hlch beset them 
In France the situation after 1815 uas espeeiilH critical She was prac- 
tically defenseless, her soil was occupied by her enemies, her man power 
had been sadly depleted, her trade w^as practically destroyed ^ 

It, t r , t t t 1 Vrame, iBxs 

and the demands of her conquerors had emptied the treasury 
To meet this situation the government, disregarding the fact that her bonds 
were selling at 57, floated a new loan But poor harvests and food prices so 
high that people could scarcely afford to live precipitated a crisis in 1816 To 
stave off famine the government was forced to regulate the price of wheat 
Great Bntam, conqueror ^f France, also encountered economic difficulties 
During the war she had enjoyed a period of prosperity Pnees of agricultural 
products and manufactured goods increased, and owners of 

* 1, t 1 QTem immfft 

ramis and faciones were able to pay good wages to workers 
w&o managed to avoid military service After the war those engaged m the 
spmnmg and weaving industnes, especially, suffered severe cuts in wages and 
frequently lost their )obs Not tmly the colbpse of the war market, but also 
the subsutuoon of the power-loom for the hand-loom wea«r contributed to 
this dechne Other Imes of industrial and commercial ac^Pty suffered cor- 
respondingly, and soon there were thousands of unemplowd whose prospects 
of being reiured were very flight. ™ 

Social unrest was the natural result of this depresaon Hungry weavers 
begged Parliament to intervene in their fachaHl or to send them to Canada. 
Thousands of them urged that the power-loom be abolished by law, and, fail- 
ing m their attempts to brmg about this legislation, they tried to destroy the 
tY.3rkm<.s which, they said, “were devouring the bread of their children ” 
At the time they ashed ParUaBKtit to establish a legal minimum wa^ 
scale, adequate for the maintenance trf a family. "Unfortunately,* wrote a 
contemporary, “it was beyowJ human power to grant thar prayer A better i 
weaver than they had arisen. The haatMoom had to be put away among 
the rubWh of die part, and d» |»wr w«»kn^ had to emJiae a hfe ever 
deepening want ofl. he d^.” 

S01 
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Profits as well as wages collapsed after Napoleon During the war rents 
had more than doubled and the high prices of foodstuffs and manufactured 
goods had enabled many farmers and mdustrialists to accumulate fortunes 
Determmed to mamtain prosperity for the great landowners at least, law 
makers — representatives of the landed gentry for the most part — decided 
to keep up the prices of foodstuffs, especially grain They realized that a drop 
m the cost of hvmg would have provided cheap food for the masses, but 
they also knew that it would bring about a decline in profits for the land- 
owners To avoid this calamity a new corn law was passed in 1815 It pro- 
vided that no foreign grain was to be imported, until wheat in the home 
market had reached, for a period of six months, the prohibitive price of 80 
shillings per quarter Thus the domestic market was preserved as a virtual 
monopoly for the capitalistic, farming aristocrats 
High taxes delayed economic recovery in Great Britain as well as in 
France During the Napoleonic wars England devoted a tremenSous amount 
of money to the support of her soldiers, her sailors, and her allies Between 
1793 and 1815, for example, she furnished the allies over sixty-eight milhon 
pounds When the war came to an end these debts had to be paid by the 
British people To collect sufficient money for this purpose and yet not im- 
pair governmental credit, Parliament levied taxes on tobacco, malt, paper, 
and salt. These and other taxes bore most heavily on the working classes — 
the poor weaver, for example, paid nearly half €f his income to the govern- 
ment in direct or indirect taxation In commenting on this high cost of wars 
and government Sidney Smith, a contemporary, wrote 

The school boy whips his taxed top, the beardless youth manages his 
taxed horse with a taxed bridle on a taxed road, and the dying Englishman, 
pouring his medicine which has paid seven percent into a spoon which has 
paid fmeen percent, flings himself upon his chintz bed which has paid 
twenty-two p4«:ent, and expires m the arms of an apothecary, who has 
paid a license of one hundred pounds for the pnvihge of puttmg him to 
death His whdfe property is then immediately taxed from to ten 
percent Large fees are demanded for burying him in the chancel, his 
virtues are handed downlo posterity on taxed marble; and he is then 
gathered to ks Father —to be taxed no more 

Reactionaries took advantage of the social discontent, stimulated by the 
depression, to assume the r&le of defenders of law and order and to advance 
their interests thereby Determined to prevent another revolution, conserva- 
tive statesmen, privileged nobles and clencs, wealthy business 
copntiT? gentlemen, and reactionary intellectuals— -all 
opposed liberal tendencies* Un(kr their guidance govern- 
ments ordered the police to ^y upon persons suspeemd of bemg engaged in the 
promotion of subversive ideas or acts All people were cautKmed against 
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making ill-considered remarks Parents were to keep their children, teachers 
their pupils, and employers their workmen, off the streets To keep the peace 
was to be the citizens’ first duty In Great Britain, for example, conservauve 
leaders tried to stifle discontent by passing the &mous Six Acts (1819), for- 
bidding military exercises without permission, curtailing freedom of assem- 
blage, and establishmg a stamp tax on pamphlets, similar to that imposed 
on newspapers In the Germanies,'^etternich, the same year, forced the Diet 
of the Germanic Confederation to pass the famous Carlsbad Decrees, regu- 
latmg the press, mtimidating university professors and students, and curbing 
public opimon 

A wave of romantic reactiori gave the exponents of the Old R%me a 
moral basis for their repressive policies This romantiasm (which developed 
into the transcendental Idealism of the German philosophers) rejected the 
emphasis of the seventeenth and eighteenth-century rationalists upon reason 
which they declared was anarchic Instead, the romanticists asserted that 
faith was binding and constructive Recognizing the importance of the in- 
dividual, they maintained that human nature was the product of man’s 
instincts and feelings, and that his instructive and emotional life served to 
dominate and pamt for him both his view^of the world and his conception 
of human life In other words, the poet or die saint was a truer guide on the 
pathway of life and thought than the scientist Religion and * 

morality were not sciences but matters of the heart The 
romanticists developed an organic conception of society, believing that in- 
dividuals were chiefly significant in so far as diey were parts of the whole 
They thought^of society as co-operative, in which each class had its own in- 
terests and responsibilmes'-^fluenced bv these concepts, the romanticistsl 
favored the repudiation of eighteenth-century atheism, free thinking, and 1 
politico-economic individualism, and the reestablishment of the supremacy of I 
God, and an idealized feudalism ^ 

Like their intellectual defenders, the privileged classes in Europe were, on 
the whok, less liberal than they had been before the French Rcvoludon 
Churchmen, aristocrats, and monarchs joined in sharing the 
first fruits of Waterloo and trying to hold them An ancient 
title again became the surest guarantee of preferment at court, 
m the army and navy, and m the church CSiIivious to the fact that they 
were living m a changing world, the privileged classes still clung to the social 
patterns of the Middle Ages Devout advocates of tradition, they tended to 
rely upon the aid of the church m iheir opposition to revolutionary trans^- 
formation In France, bishops and priests of the Roman Otthohe C3mrch, 
reacting to the attacks of intellectuals and of revolutionary leaders on their 
spiritual and temporal powers, supported the nobility. Maintainu^ that 
unrci^amed freedom would result in an athdsuc world, they oppe^ avil 

^For (Kscussion of RwEanuasm to Itesrature, see pp 1621-1023* 
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marriages, divorces, public schools, and other modern tendencies In Great 
Britain, Protestants also defended tradition and authority Episcopalians, 
Methodists, and other denominations worked consciously or unconsciously 
for law and order “None of us,” stated the Statute of the Wesleyan Body, 
“shall either m writing or in speech speak lightly or irreverently of the gov- 
ernment” Without authority and faith society could not endure, believed 


the Pietists of Germany 

‘JiTEven the upper bourgeoisie — merchants and bankers — feared political 
and social extremes They disliked the economic and social restrictions of 
despotism, but at the same time they were alarmed at the potentialities of 
unrestricted license Like the aristocrats, they ignored the rights of the lower 
classes, and favored a government of, and by, and for, the propertied classes 
Conservatives, however, were unable to extinguish the fire of liberalism 
After 1815, persons of liberal inclinations still persisted in preaching "the 
gospel of constitutionalism, republicanism, social equality, and freedom for 
suppressed nationalities In England and France such champions of change 
were making the greatest advances Challenging the supremacy of the land- 
owning and commercial classes, a new social group within the bourgeoisie, 


Captains oj 
industry 


the manufacturers, became articulate These captains of in- 
dustry demandeef the establishment in England, and later on, 
in France, of a political and social order which would make 


success dependent on economic proficiency rather than upon social or religious 
position These self-made men, who had emerged from poverty and obscur- 
ity as a result of the Industrial Revolution, became devout exponents of the 
Imsscz^fatre doctrines of Adam Smith and the utilitarianism of Jeremy Ben- 
tham Belie\mg money the chief criterion of success, these individualists sub- 
scribed to Bentham’s idea, expressed m his Pnnctples of Morals and Legts- 
lation and Unwersal and Perpetual Peace, that all institutions which stood 
in the way of individual economic advancement should be abolished Anti- 


quated laws, autocracy, aristocracy, theocracy — these and other obstacles to 
bourgeois progress, they insisted, must give way to more useful and efficient 
institutions which would promote the greatest good for the greatest number 
An ideal state, they believed, should be ruled by the tax-payers, and should 
mamtam law and order, the sanctity of property, and defend its citizens 
against alien attacks It should not, as it had in the past, regulate the economic 
acuvitics of Its citizensrfn shorti each person should work out his own eco- 
nomic felvation, die duty of government was merely to protect life and prop- 
erty at a mimmom of cost. 

These exponents of the bourgeois state were firm advocates of constitutional 


Bontgems 

iiikrSttm 

existence was a 


gororanjeat, la thetr opinion a coastttution was a device which 
woultji estal^ish and pfotect th^ir ideals, ^ was the supreme 
law, WJ which all secular rufcrs ,were subordmate, and its 
guaramae ihe inaheaahlc rt^^ts of die individual. 
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such as life, liberty, and private property In short, the purpose of a constitu- 
tion was to define and to describe the legal rights of the citizen and the 
structure and operation of the government which was to secure his enjoy- 
ment of these rights But it need not establish democratic government 
Instead it might better cieate a repiesentative government in which the 
bourgeoisie could protect their economic interests through the ballot 

Freedom, in the economic spheie although not necessarily in politics, was 
the watchword of liberals in the nineteenth century Individual liberty, said 
Henri Benjamin Constant (1767'-1830) in his work The Spirit of Conquest 
and Usurpation, was a fundamental of human society, for it determined 
morality and economic progress, and it alone made for human advance- 
ment In his advocacy of liberty, Constant, however, did not champion pohti- 
cal democracy'^‘Wealth and its twin brother leisure,” he said, “alone render 
a man capable of exercising political rights ” 

Bourgeois emphasis upon freedom was a vital factor in the development 
of nationalism It is true that the idea of self-determination in Italy, the Ger- 
manies, and in the Balkans originally was not of bourgeois origin People of 
all classes m these and other lands, in order to justify their right to ns^tional 
independence were inspired by the romanticism of their day which empha- 
sized the unifying cultural aspects of their glorious past But, gradually, m 
the nineteenth century, nationalism, hke individualism, be- 
came a bourgeois ideal Both were incompatible with the * 

cooperative beliefs of the middle ages and of modern socialism Thus, the 
bourgeoisie, convinced that economic individualism was the secret of suc- 
cess, soon saw in nationalism a means by which they as Frenchmen, English- 
men, or Germans might advance their personal interests under the guise of 
patriotism, 

During the nineteenth century nationalism became an important check on 
internationalism as well as on unfettered individualism There arose a grow- 
ing emphasis upon the supremacy in all matters of the national state Mis- 
cellaneous types of internationalists, such as ultramontanists, socialists, and 
communists, and disciples of complete individualism, such as anarchists, came 
to be regarded as enemies of the existing order and of patriotism 

Partly responsible for this practical loyalty were the captains of industry 
With the overthrow of the old order and its replacement by a new one, those 
in power, the wealthy bourgeoisie, exploited patriotism as a means whereby 
they could check any group which threatened their rule or their economic 
power Nationalism, welding together people of all classes, seemed the most 
inspiring doctrine of all and one of the valuable assets of the new regime, 
to the bourgeoisie it was an insurance policy’— a safeguard which would 
absolutely protect them against the attacks of their enemies To the early 
nitietecnA^entury exponents of nationahsm, the romanticists, however, it 
yras more than an inspiring doctrine or an insurance policy; it was a religion 
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These intense patriots insisted that nationalism was the greatest influence 
in h£e 'lEpitonuzmg all that was moral, it was something that a man should 
be ready to die for — yes, and to kill for also 
Between 1815 and 1848 nationahst and democratic movements resulted in 
disorders and revolutions in all parts of Europe and the New World Vary- 
ing in intensity and m direction, according to local conditions, 
revohmonary these agitations achieved different degrees of success Prior to 
movements jg 4 g headway was made by the forces of liberalism in 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia, but m Great Britain, France, Belgium, Greece, 
and m the various Hispanic-Amencan countries, a considerable measure of 
success was attained Despite numerous failures, the revolts during the period 
were of tremendous importance, they created the foundation upon which 
was to be built the modern capitalist-bourgeois state 
Curiously enough the backward, agrarian states of Serbia and Greece were 
the first to achieve nationahst success Led by a brave but rather primitive 
pig-dealer, Kara George, the Serbs, in 1804, inaugurated a struggle to over- 
throw Turkish control It was not until 1830, however, that they were able 
to gam autonomy ^ Stimulated by the uprising of the Serbs, 
Nattonalist^ Greeks in 1821 launched their rebellion Admirers of 

antique culture, liberals, and Christians throughout the 
world, sympathized with the Greeks m their attempt to regain their freedom 
and restore the glorious past Lord Byron, and numerous other Europeans, 
for example, participated personally in the revolution Desirous of destroy- 
ing the Ottoman Empire and acquiring Constantinople, Russia decided upon 
direct intervention on behalf of these Hellemc co-rehgionists But Austria 
ruled over millions of Slavs, and Great Britain and Prance feared Slav domi- 
nance m the Balkans, therefore, the two western powers agreed to co- 
operate with the tsar m forcing mediation on the Turks When the sultan 
demurred, however, the combmed fleets of the three Christian powers in 
1827 destroyed a Turko-Egyptian Sect at the battle of Navanno Apologizing 
for this '^unfortunate incident,” Great Britain withdrew her forces and left 
Russia a free hand Declaring war upon Turkey in 1828 Russia defeated the 
forces of the sultan and enabled the Greeks by the Peace of Adrianople 
(182^) to secure their independence Thereupon the Kingdom of Greece was 
founded under the joint guaranty of Great Britain, France, and Russia 
Although Russia aided the Greeks m their struggle for freedom, she was 
more orthodox when it came to liberal revolts at home In 1825 a group 
of yomg military ofiScers launched the Decembrist Revolt for 
the purpose of establishing a constitutional government Their 
uprising was promptly squelched by the tsar Five years later 
the Poles, perhaps encouraged by the revolution of 1830 m France, decided to 
fight for independence The reactioaary tsar, Nicholas I (1825-'1855), who had 
" See pp 945-946 
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Ignored Alexander’s constitution which permitted autonomy to the Poles, acted 
quickly and put down the revolution The leaders were punished, the consti- 
tution was annulled, and all vestiges of autonomy were swept away 

The Belgians in 1830 also engaged in a nationalist uprising For a time this 
struggle between Catholic, industrial Belgium, and Protestant and commer- 
cial Holland, threatened to brmg about international complications France 
favored the dissolution of the buffer state created at Vienna, and even planned 
a union between the French and Belgian peoples Great Britain also decided 
not to oppose the national aspirations of the Belgians, but, at the ^me time, 
determined to prevent a Franco-Belgian union After some Anglo-French 
wrangling, which nearly led to armed hostihties, the inde- 
pendence of Belgium was recognized (1831) under the rule of 
Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg Goth^ uncle of England’s 
Queen Victoria Holland, backed by Russia, withheld her acceptance In 183^ 
general recognition, however, was accorded to the new Belgian kingdom 
when, in order to forestall future wars over this strategically-located comitiy, 
the great powers of Europe, guaranteed her neutrality It was this treaty 
that was violated by Germany in 1914, and was described by her chancellor 
as a “scrap of paper ” 

Liberal and nationalist movements developed in other small nations of 
Europe In Sweden and Denmark attempts were made to establish constitu- 
tions, m Norway a nationalist group urged separation from 
Sweden; in Switzerland Catholic-Protestant antagonism, and 
rivaliies between cantons inhabited by people who spoke 
French, German, and Itahan resulted in a civil war in 1847 and the estab- 
hshment of a unified government, A constituuon, creating a federal republic, 
with cantonal democracy, was adopted 

In the Mediterranean countries (Spam, Portugal, and Italy) and in the 
Germaines, the revolutionary movements were unsuccessful The issues of 
Spam and Portugal were curiously parallel Both states were 
involved in dynastic and constitutional struggles and in the 
process of losing their large colonial empires King Ferdi- 
nand VII of Spam tfied, after his return m 1814, to exunguish all traces of lib- 
eralism implanted in Spain during the Napoleonic occupation Adopting a 
reactionary pohey he restored the Inquisition, returned the wealth taken from 
the monasteries, persecuted all liberals, and ignored the constitution of 1812 
which he had accepted upon his return Saved by French intervention in 1823 
when the constitutionalists threatened to brmg about his overthrow, he in- 
stituted a reign of terror which lasted until his death m 1833 The constitu- 


tional question then became entangled with the dynastic question For seven 
years Don Carlos, the late king’s brother, who had the support of the abso- 
lutists and the clericals, fought the followers of Donna Isabella, the young 
daughter of Ferdinand, who favored the constitutional program This strug- 
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gle, however, came to a close in 1839 when Isabella II, with Franco-British 
support, defeated the Carhsts Her victory did not lead to the estabhshment 
of a hberal regime On the contrary, her rule was a miserable record of con- 
fusion, intrigue, and scandal, which dragged on unul 1868 when she was 
expelled as a result of a revolution 

Dynastic struggles also occurred in Portugal After the revolution of 1820 
its king, John VI, who had retired to the Portuguese colony of Brazil upon 
the French invasion of 1807, returned to Portugal Thereupon 
his son, Don Pedro, became Emperor of Brazil, which de- 
clared Itself independent of the mother country Desirous of 
retaining a dynastic interest m the throne of Portugal, Don Pedro, upon the 
death of his father in 1826, announced that his seven-year-old daughter, 
Donna Maria de la Gloria, was a candidate for the throne of Portugal But 
^n uncle of the young lady, Don Miguel, disputed her claims Backed 
by the absolutists and clerics he therefore engaged in a short struggle with 
the constitutionahsts, who supported Donna Maria With French and British 
aid Don Pedro in 1834 finally succeeded in establishing his daughter on the 
throne Her reign, like that of her Spanish counterpart was repressive and 
tifi-bulent. Portugal’s transition from medievahsm to modermsm, hindered 
by poverty and by acute social and economic distresses, presented an 
unsavory spectacle 

Constitutional and national movements failed in Italy After Napoleon’s 
downfall, rcactionancs proceeded to restore the Old Regime Spht into numer- 
ous political divisions that unfortunate country therefore became the prey 
of selfish despotism, helpless divisionahsm, and ahen (Austrian) influence In 
certain parts of that peninsula the Napolcomc code was retained, but clerical- 
ism, feudahsm, and autocracy again prevailed for the most part 

Despite their war on revolutionary ideology, reactionaries were never able 
to eradicate the impulse toward aauonal unity and democracy. Secret socie- 
Ues flourished m all parts of Italy, agitating m behalf of hb- 
crahstn and nationalism Of these organizations the Carbonari 
was the most famous Its origin is obscure, and is frequently 
connected with Freemasonry Appearing m Southern Italy and Sicily just 
before Napoleon’s fall, it advocated certain hberal changes Soon it spread 
rfmiughout Europe Everywhere it consisted of groups of twenty, with ja cer- 
tain ntual based on the tharcoal-burner’s trade Revolutions and uprisings in 
Mapks (18M), m Piedmont (1821), and m other parts of Italy were aided 
hf dKi CaAcman* But these disorders were quickly suppressed by Austrian 
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this eloquent prophet made the cause of a liberal and a united Italy into 
a popular, well-organized movement, both at home and abroad The Young 
Italy Society, with its direct appeal to the young people and to idealists, soon 
supplanted the Carbonari as the most significant i evolutionary agency 

Another leader, Charles Albert of Sardinia, also came from the north Suc- 
ceeding to the throne of Sardinia in 1831, he gradually adopted the cause of 
moderate leform then being preached by the Italian intellectual, Gioberti 
There was already a large following of these who were patriotic, rather than 
revolutionary They desired educational and economic improvements, but 
nursed the hope of a federal union, under the presidency of the pope This 
proposal at first gained support from the third great leader of lliis period, 
Pope Pius IX (1846-1878) 

This liberal pope gave impetus to reform in Italy Upon his elevation 
Pius IX freed political prisoners, released Jews from the Ghetto at Rome, 
opened certain posts in the papal states to laymen, admitted political news- 
papers, and advocated economic improvements This outburst of papal liberal- 
ism astounded the reactionaries throughout Europe Denouncing Pms for his 
liberalism, Metternich decided to overawe the pontiff by ordering his troops 
to occupy Ferrara A wave of indignation and Austrophobe sentiment swept 
Italy which enabled Charles Albert to emerge by 1848 as the liberal leader 
of the nationahst movement in Italy 

By 1848 Metternich faced revolutionary opposition in Central Europe as 
well as in Italy Between 1815 and 1848 political decentralization and Aus- 
trian domination prevailed in the Germanics even more than in Italy As 
stated before, thirty-nine states were bound together in a loose Germanic 
Confederation The same inequahty among the various states persisted as in 
the days of the Holy Roman Empire Austria, the president of the confedera- 
tion, and Prussia, the vice-president, were powers of inter- 
national rank Bavaria, Sajiony, Hanover, Wurttemberg, 

Baden and others were middle-sized states, which, jealous 
of one another, wielded comparatively httle influence A number of states 
were attached to foreign powers — Hanover, being an appendage of the 
English crown until 1837, Holstein belonging to the king of Denmark, and 
Luxembourg being ruled by the king of the Netherlands Other tiny states, 
relics of feudalism, were insignificant 

There was no central government capable of overcoming these divisions 
and of establishing national unity The confederation, as set up at Vienna, 
restricted the sovereignty of the members to only a slight degree in the 
event of war against the confederation, each state bound itself not to make 
an alliance with the enemy It possessed neither executive organization, nor 
federal armaments There was the Diet of Frankfurt, which represented the 
governments of the various states, but it had no power to enforce its decisions, 
requiring a two-thirds majority m important matters and a unanimous vote 
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in questions involving fundamental laws, organic institutions, individual 
rights, and religious affairs 

j This lack of unity in the Germanics enabled Austria under the guidance 
iof Mettermch to dominate the confederation Determined to preserve the 
federal principles in Central Europe and the monarchical 
ifntraFlsmope ^ hc stTcnuously opposed the introduction of 

liberal ideas The willingness of Frederick William of Prussia 
and lesser princes to grant political concessions — even constitutions to their 
subjects — encountered the Austrian chancellor’s opposition Taking advan- 
tage of a student demonstration at the Wartburg m Weimar (1817), on the 
anniversary of the beginning of the German Protestant Revolt and of the 
Battle of Leipzig, and of the assassination of a conservative agent of Russia, 
Kotzebue, m 1819, Mettermch was able to force acceptance throughout Ger- 
many of the repressive Carlsbad Decrees Under the polmcal reaction which 
ensued liberalism was able to make but little headway in the Germanics 
A few minor disturbances — a burlesque revolution in Baden, small upris- 
ings in Hesse, Hanover, Brunswick, and Saxony, and some student demon- 
strations in Hanover — slightly ruffled the apparent calm which lasted in 
Germany until 1848 ^ 

Beneath the surface, however, the desire for unity expressed itself in a 
German nationalism which gained support from all classes Intellectuals 
philosophers, scientists, composers, artists, students, and traders in the vari- 
ous German states, inspired fay patriouc fervor, revealed their zeal by writing 
stimulating books, by making significant discoveries, and by composing dis- 
tinguished music In their writings Kant, Fichte (1762-1814), and Herder 
glorified the German people, and jHeine (1797-1856) urged 
the establishment of democracy and umty In their music 
Beethoven (1770-1827) and Richard Wagner (1813-1883) reflected the aspira- 
tions of mdividuals and the collective want of the community Actually, this 
German Renaissance, sung by poets and musicians, advocated by teachers, and 
propagated by student societies, was highly tmged with romanticism It 
looked back with longing to the great traditions of medieval Germany, and 
with angry passion, mingled with pride, to the War of Liberation m 1813 
^What is the German Fatherland^” cried Arndt, a famous German mtcllec- 
ttial ‘^Wfaere every Frenchman is called an enemy and every German is 
cdled a friend 


German umty 


In the cariy nmetccnih century, German nationalism, fiEed with romantic 
my«ki8m and anti-French passion, was vague and confused as to any prac- 
tical program of Gemwn umty A rather active group of ^tnots tended to 
lavor the i<ha of a Great Germany which should mdude Austria; another 
Stdvoeated & Lode Germany trfiich would eicdude the Habsburg Empire 
917-922 
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and accept the leadership of Prussia A number of German states, including 
Bavaria, urged a scheme for uniting Germany under three heads, Austria, 
Prussia, and Bavaria The Austrian Empire was a real obstacle, for, if it 
were included, with its large groups of non-German subjects, then the Father- 
land would be too diluted, if it were excluded, then the Germans of Uppei 
Austria and the Tyrol would be lost to their nation It was this same diffi- 
culty which prevented Austria from taking the leading rSle in the nationalist 
movement Aware of this situation and determined to maintain Habsburg 
rule over Geiman and non-German peoples, Metternich tried to nullify all 
plans for German unity 

Austria’s opposition to nationalism enabled her great rival, Prussia, to 
become the logical leader m the move to create a German state During the 
Napoleonic wars her armies, thanks to the regeneration of 
Prussia conducted after Jena by Stem, Scharnhorst, and other Get man 
leaders, played an important r61e in destroying the French 
empire Her military success also enabled her diplomats at Vienna to secure 
for Prussia valuable territorial and other profits, rewards which helped her to 
lay the foundation of a strong modern state 

During the generation of peace which followed, Prussia strengthened her 
position in Central Europe by creating the Zollverem, an economic customs 
agreement which tended to promote union in north Germany Prioi to 1818 
most German states had tariff frontiers which greatly hindered their economic 
development Wishing to promote prosperity, Prussia negotiated, between 
1819 and 1842, tariff agreements with her neighboring states These agree- 
ments by abolishing numerous customs duties not only reduced the price 
of manufactured goods to consumers, but also stimulated the expansion of 
commerce and industry, thus contributing to the prosperity of the business 
classes Impressed by the success of this policy other states entered mto the 
Zollveretn, until 1848 it included practically all of them, except Austria 
By keeping her rival out of this economic league, Prussia played the lead- 
ing part in the economic unification of Germany, and, by so domg, estab- 
lished herself as the logical leader in the movement for political unity 

While the Germans were trying to attain national solidarity, the French 
were attempting to achieve political stability Louis XVIII (1814-1824) 
handed down to his subjects a charter which vaguely recog- 
nized social equality, but preserved most of the Revolutionary 
and Napoleonic reforms He also accepted a Parliament 
consisting of a Chamber of Peers and an elective Chamber of Deputies 
Limited suffrage and a ministry not responsible to the assembly enabled the 
King and the propertied classes to control the state This attempt to estab- 
lish a government which was essentially an absolutism, with a mere gesture 
toward the sovereign nation, proved unsatisfactory to a great majority of 
the French people. Reactionaries demanded the complete rest^Sration of the 
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Old R^ime, while liberals urged concessions in the direcuon of constituaonal 
democracy 

Loms XVIII, old, indolent, and unimagmauve, wanted to maintain the 
status quo He found it difficult, however, to control the liberal impulses 
which appeared among the people and in the Chamber of 
^rance^ Deputies, and impossible to tame the nobles, the emigr&, the 
clerg), and even his own ministers, who, devoted to absolut- 
ism and feudalism, were staunch ultra-royalists Aroused by reactionary enthu- 
siasm, these die-hards launched a White Terror m southern France, assailing 
and frcquendy murdering repubhcans and Bonapartists In the Chamber 
of Deputies, an ukra-royalist majont), elected m 1815, passed laws in viola- 
tion of the charter and demanded the punishment of Napoleon’s generals 
Despite this reactionary outburst, the Ling, m his attempt to maintain a 
moderate policy, reduced the size of the army, abolished conscription, and 
adhered to the charter The assassinauon of the Due de Bern, heir to the 
throne, m 1820, howc\er, put the ultra-royalists in power Laws were now 
passed which interfered with individual liberty, repealed the divorce act, and 
conferred a double vote upon the wealthy classes Taking advantage of 
this reactionary wave, the clerical party increased its hold over national 
education and asserted its claims for the restoration of ecclesiastical lands 
This attempt to re-estabhsh the Old R%ime aroused the bitter opposition of 
the masses Peasants and bourgeoisie began to fear the loss of the lands 
secured during the Revolution Businessmen predicted economic catas- 
trophe as a result of the heavy taxes, governmental corruption, and the 
restoration of feudal regulations and restrictions Secret societies, agitating 
for revolution, appeared in various parts of France An increasingly large 
group of men were convinced that a constitutional monarchy alone could 
preserve the nation from disaster 

Ignoring this revival of liberalism, Charles X, who succeeded his brother, 
Louis XVIII, in 1824, dedicated his life to the restoration of “the good old 
days ” Idol of the ultra-royahsts, this old man, who boasted 
that he and Lafayette had not changed since 1789, prepared 
to advance the cause of his nobles and clerics Bishops were given greater 
powers and an attempt was made to bind more closely the throne and the altar 
“There is no such thing as political expcnence,” wrote Wellington, “With the 
warning of James II before him, Charles X is setting up government by priests, 
through pnests, and for priests Sacrilege again became a crime punishable 
by death; censorship of die press was instituted, the reestablishment of 
primogemturc was proposed; and a huge financial mdemmty was granted 
to the for the losses which they had suffered during the Revolution 

In 1830 a revolution in Pam swept Charles X from tk: throne In his 
attempt to oppress the opposition, the long had appointed as his chief 
minister in #29, ftmee de Palig»c, an utera-cJerical and royalist reactionary 
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Public opinion, already critical of Charles’s ukra-royalism, was antagonized 
by his choice of minister Everywhere the monarch was being 
criticised Exasperated, he retaliated against his detractors by 
issuing the four famous ordinances of July 25, 1830 
These, suspending the liberty of press, dissolving the chamber, altering the 
franchise, and summoning a new parliament, provoked a revolution De- 
manding at first the establishment of a republic, but later, as a lesult of 
Lafayette’s influence, a limited bourgeois monarchy, the masses of Pans 
attacked the royal troops and built barricades in the streets of the city 
Continuously weeping, the last Bourbon king of France wisely decided to 
abdicate, going as an exile to London, where he is said to have registered in 
a hotel as Mr Smith A provisional government was now set up, and Louis 
Phillipe, of the House of Orleans, related to the royal family, was asked by 
a French banker to ascend the throne Accepting this invitation with a show 
of reluctance, Louis Philippe now became the first *‘Citizen-King of the 
French ” 

The Revolution of 1830 thus brought to an end in France the divine- 
right monarchy Henceforth the people, especially the wealthy businessmen, 
were to have a voice in the government This bourgeois government was 
expected to maintain law and order at a minimum cost, to recognize social 
equality, and to guarantee to all Frenchmen equality of opportunity 

After 1815 the Old Regime declined in Great Britain as well as in France 
The land^owning aristocrats, dominated the government through the Tory 
party But the Technological and Industrial Revolutions, as 
we have seen,^ brought into existence a powerful group of hbeidtsm^ 
middle-class men — the manufacturers They soon opposed 
the Tory government, which they believed catered only to the interests 
of the landowners Determined to end this rule of the aristocrats, these 
self-made men joined the small farmers, businessmen, and the wage- 
earners in a concerted move to dethrone the landed gentry To reach this 
objective they determined to destroy the political monopoly enjoyed by con- 
servative members of the Church of England In 1828 the disabilities from 
which Protestant Dissenters suffered were removed by the abolition of the 
requirement that all office-holders should take the sacrament according to 
the rites of the Church of England and should make a declaration against 
the doctrine of transubstantiation In the following year Parliament, after a 
long and bitter controversy, passed the Catholic Emancipation Act, which 
permitted Catholics to henceforth sit m either house of Parliament and to 
hold, with few exceptions, municipal and national offices Having granted 
political rights to these religious groups who, for the most part, opposed the 
landowners, the liberals, led by Lord John Russell, proceeded to introduce a 
Reform Bill in the House of Commons It aimed to bring about^a redistribu- 
^Seepp 905-906 
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tioti of seats on a more equitable plan, and a withdrawal of the rights of 
representation from depopulated boroughs m favor of the large towns and 
cities 

The passage of this Reform Bill, as we shall see/ marked the decline, m 
1832, of aristocratic rule, but it did not signify the establishment of a de- 
mocracy Small farmers, petty busmess-men, and wage-earners who had 
favored the passage of the bill were still demed the ballot Like their brothers 
m France they merely had exchanged one set of masters, the landowning 
aristocrats, for another, the wealthy bourgeoisie Democracy was still around 
the corner in England as it was m most parts of the continent 

^Seepp 980-981 
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THE REVOLUTIONS OF 1848 


A large part of Europe at the opening of 1848 was in a restless, disturbed, 
and expectant state Men were wearied of the old order and were demanding 
democratic reforms, social equality, a more popular system of 
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education, separation of church and state, and national inde- 
pendence As in England and America, and in France before 1789, the Old 
R%ime was gradually disintegrating, and the revolutions of 1848 served to 
hasten this process 

With the beginning of that year, uprismgs broke out in Italy as well as in 
others parts of Europe On January 12, the Sicilians instituted a revolution at 
Palermo, demanding autonomy from the Bourbon king tn , , 

Naples and the Constitution of 1812 Kang Ferdinand II 
accepted their requests, and, to prevent a revolution on the mainland, granted 
a constitution to it as well as to his island kingdom Thereupon other upris- 
ings immediately took place in Italy As a result, the rulers of Piedmont, 
Tuscany, and the papal states had to grant constitutions, permitting parlia- 
mentary government within their respective dominions Thus, by March, 
1848, constitutional governments had been established in all the leading 
Italian states, save those under Austnan control 
Then came the news that a revolution in Vienna had forced Metternich 
to flee Immediately a strong anti-Austnan feeling swept Italy which led to a 
series of revolts agamst Austrian control In Milan the citizens succeeded 
in driving out the imperial troops Venice did likewise and proclaimed a 
republic. The Austnan rulers of Modena and Parma fled, and Habsburg 
authority seemed to have collapsed There was a widespread demand for a 
war of liberation to expel the Austrians and to unite Italy under any Italian 
prince deemed worthy to assume the sacred task Some favored a federation 
under the presidency of Pope Pius IX, but the establishment of Italian umty 
under the rule of the Nationalist king, Charles Albert of Sardima, appeared 
more feasible Insisting that there could be but one leader in this emergency, 
the young Count Cavour, editor of the Risorgimenta, a liberal newspaper, 
reconomended Charles Albert “The supreme hour of the Sardinian monarchy 
has sounded There is only one path open to the government, the nation, 
the King, — immediate war/’ 

On March 23, Charles Albert proclaimed war on Austria Leopold of 
Tuscany joined him; and the pope and Ferdinand of Naples promised to 
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send troops Before the struggle got under way, however, the nauonal move- 
ment was undermined through the withdrawal of papal and Bourbon sup- 
port as a r^-sult of Austrian protests Sole remaining hope of the nationalists, 
Charles Albert was a patriotic pnnee, but a poor statesman and an incom- 
petent soldier Disregarding certain defections within the ranks, and stim- 
ulated by the enthusiasm of his immediate followers, the foohsh king rushed 
headlong against the Austrians In July, he was defeated at the battle of 
Custozza Thereupon he was forced to sign a capitulation, leaving Lombardy 
to the Austrians 

Sardinia’s defeat did not bring the war of hberation to an end, but, 
on the other hand it precipitated the popular phase of the struggle “The 
War of the Princes is finished,” said the Mazzinian and republican element, 
“that of the peoples is begun” Meanwhile a republic was proclaimed in 
Vemce, the temporal power of the papacy was overthrown, and repubhes 
were set up in Rome and Tuscany 

Pius IX repented his alliance with hberalism Suspecting Charles Albert 
of secretly pianmng the cstabhshment of a centralized monarchy instead of a 
confederation, the pope dissociated himself from the cause 
Commanded his subjects to detach themselves from an 
ideal which no longer enjoyed the esteem of God Then 
he turned against the hberal movement, claiming that it was hostile to the 
moral, spintual, as well as the temporal prerogatives of the church 

Disregarding the opposition of the pope, Charles Albert and other Italian 
rulers denounced the Austro-Sardinian armistice and renewed die war Again 
News ^ Itahans were defeated, diis time at Novara (1849), and the 

Sardmian ruler, rather than submit to a humihatmg peace, 
abdicated Victor Emmanuel II, his son, now had to arrange a setdement 
with Austna 

Charles’s abdication marked the failure, at least for the time being, of the 
demoaatic and nationalist movement throughout Italy Reactionary Bourbon 
Suppression of reestabhshed m southern Italy and Sicily, and Rome, 

bi^rahsmm after a brilliant defense conducted by Garibaldi, was tpken 

' ^ over by French troops sent by Louis Napoleon as a gesture 

to the Catholic church in France and m order to uphold French prestige in 
Italy. In August, 1849, Vemce was conquered by Austrian soldiers Thus the 
forces c£ reaction tnumphed, as one by one all the Iitde Itahan repubhes 
were extinguished In most of Italy darkness seemed again to have fallen 
upon the cause of hberals and nationalists Only m Sardima, where Victor 
Emmamal II refused to abandon the constitution which his father had 
oreated, did the hght of liberalism still gleam. 

The revolutions of 1848 n Central Europe resembled those of Italy m 
mvemag a cyde of piomisiag success, war, defsat^ and extinction. At first 
these jfaaaags m Austria, Schkst%Hofatdi), Prussia, Hanover, Wurttem- 
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berg, Bavana, Baden, and m the smaller states, were generally successful 
Constituuons were established, liberal mimstnes were created, and freedom 
of speech and press was promised “Kings shook hands with 
the leaders of revolutions, their soldiers fratermzed every- 1 c'enMl^E^pe 
where with the mob, professors appeared as prime ministers,'' 
and students, artisans, and shopkeepers sat as deputies in n^ly summoned 
popular legislatures Plans to emancipate the serfs (already freed in Prussia 
m 1807), to extend toleration to the Jews, and to create equahty of oppor- 
tumty, presaged the establishment m Central Europe of bourgeois-capitalist 
regimes ^ 

Temporarily, Prussia took the lead in this liberal movement Its king, 
Fredericlc Wdham I'V, who ascended the throne in 1840, was regarded by 
many as a national leader He seemed to justify this reputa- 
tion when, in 1847, he called for the first time a United 
Prussian Diet and declared his intention of settling the German question 
Informed of these unseemly gestures, Mettermch and Tsar Nicholas I were 
shocked, beheving that their good neighbor had deserted the cause of law 
and order — the Old Regime But they soon discovered that Frederick 
■William had no intenaon of granting his subjects real political power, 
for he dismissed the diet before any constitutional changes could be 
enacted Nevertheless, the mere convocation of that body had greatly 
encouraged the liberals, who now proceeded to agitate throughout Germany 
for reform 

In 1848, therefore, the revolution broke upon a German people seething 
with exatement and unrest In Prussia, Frederick Wilham IV, yielding to 
the hberal and nationalist demands, summoned the diet to discuss the con- 
stitution, and assumed the rdle of leader in Germany of the national move- 
ment Wearing a black, red, and gold sash, the colors of the Holy Roman 
Empire, Frederick William headed a procession through the streets of 
Berhn “I have today,” he declared, “assumed the German colors, and have 
placed my people under the revered bannfer of the German Empire Prussia’s 
interests shall henceforth be those of Germany ” 

While the Prussian king was planning the unification of Germany, an 
important attempt to rebuild a united Germany was bemg made in the 
federal capital Meetmg in Frankfurt (May, 1848), a national 
parhament, consisting of leading hberal thinkers and reform- 
ers of the Germanics, proceeded to discuss the creanon of a 
new constitutiem for a united nauon. Ignoring the prmces, the president, at 
the begiunmg of the sessions declared, “We denve our authority for this 
purpose from the sovereignty of the nation Germany desires to be a sm^e 
state ruled by the will of its peoples with the co-operation of all its members ” 
Numerous obstacles, however, confronted the delegates in their attempts to 

^ Grant and Tempcricy, Europe* 1789-1914, p. 225. 
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reconstruct Germany Especially difl&cuit were such problems as the rivalry 
of Austria and Prussia, the antagonisms between the northern and southern 
states, and the choice as to a monarchy or a republic After prolonged and 
famtly academic discussions, a constitution, providing for a unified nation 
with an emperor to be selected from among the ruling princes of the Ger- 
manics, was finally completed m March, 1849 In April the assembly, deciding 
to exclude Austria for not being entirely Germanic, and thus to create a 
little Germany rather than a big Germany, offered the imperial crown to 
Frederick Wilham IV of Prussia 

The Prussian king by this ume had lost much of his interest in the reform 
movement Referring to his liberal behavior of the previous March, he com- 
mented, ‘*In those days, we all crawled upon our stomachs ” Apparently he 
now preferred to stand upon his reactionary feet Influenced by the suppres- 
sion of the revolutionary movements in the Austrian domains, he already 
had dismissed his liberal advisers, dissolved the Prussian Diet, and re-estab- 
hshed royal autocracy Therefore, when the offer came from Frankfurt, Fred- 
erick William, realizing that his desertion of the reactionary cause would 
bring upon him the bitter opposition of his Habsburg neighbor and other 
lesser princes, declined the invitation because of its parhamentary and revo- 
lutionary basis 

Frederick William’s refusal was followed by the disintegration of the 
Frankfurt Assembly Plans to create a liberal and a united Germany were 
modified and then abandoned as the members began to return to their homes 
The last remnant of the meeting was dispersed by Austrian troopers Despite 
Its failure, the assembly achieved one important objective, it had revealed 
the widespread desire, if not die method, of achieving national unity Bis- 
marck, architect of the German Empire, as we shall see,^ was partly indebted 
to this body for its sound conclusion that unification could not be achieved 
by the co-operation of Austria and Prussia, but only though the leadership 
of a single state In short, the very failure of the Frankfurt Assembly proved 
that as long as the conflicting interests of Prussia and Austria were balanced 
in Central Europe, a German nation could not be established 
After dissolution of the assembly both Prussia and Austria tried to 
introduce certain fcdcral reforms In 1848 Prussia proposed the establishment 
of a new league of northern German states, but this plan was 
rejected by Austria, who had the support of Russia in her 
determination to maintain the status quo Unwilling to risk 
a War with these powerful neighbors, the Prussian ruler *was forced to 
abandon his plan, and, at the famous interview, or the so-called “humihation” 
of Olmwtz (1850), to recogmze the continued supremacy of the Germamc 
Confederation* In return the Austrian Emperor gave up certain proposals 
whidi would have increased his pcr^nal power in the Germames In 1850, 
^Seepp 9 ^ 3^939 
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the kingdom of Prussia was not yet prepared to wage a mapr war in order 
to dominate Central Europe 

This failure to create a unified Germany did not check the rise of Prussia 
It IS true that the mfluence of Frederick William waned after he turned down 
the offer of the Frankfurt Assembly Nevertheless, Prussia with her large 
population and large area, remained the leader of the north German states, 
largely because of the prosperity which had followed her establishment of the 
Zollverem This customs union had introduced a period of great economic 
development in the Germanics Profiung, therefore, by this union and also 
conscious of the inability of the liberals to achieve Geiman political unity, the 
middle classes, as we shall see,^ supported the autocratic solution of Bis- 
marck for the German question 

Until the nationalist movements in Central Europe and Italy came under 
the direction of two able leaders, Bismarck and Cavour respectively, Austria 
remained the pivot upon which their fate turned In the 
Austrian Empire, inhabited by twelve different nationalities, 
the force of national self-determination, instead of being con- 
structive and unifying, as in Germany and Italy, was disruptive and centrif- 
ugal Fully aware of this situation, the emperor and his adviseis for forty 
years had maintained the status quo in order to prevent the spread of revolu- 
tionary ideas and to neutralize nationalistic currents They attempted to do so 
through censorship of the press and speech and by other repressive measures 
The government tried to counteract patriotic movements by a policy of 
“divide and rule,” sending Germans to Hungary, Magyars to Italy, Italians to 
Galicia, and Poles to Austria By thus playing off one group against another, 
the government kept them all in a well-tempered state of discontent and 
prevented them from presenting a umted opposition to the Viennese 
authorities 

Until 1848, Metternich was able, despite occasional difficulties, to check 
the spread of hberahsm But Austria, a house divided within itself, suffered 
from antiquated methods of agriculture, constitutional repression, and admin- 
istrative stagnation In the early thirties unrest developed m all parts of the 
empire Germans, Magyars, and Slavs voiced constitutional, social, economic, 
and national grievances Mounting opposition to the aging Metternich, and 
the accession of the eccentric Ferdinand I in 1835, hampered the government 
in Its resolve to preserve the status quo Dissatisfaction became widespread, 
especially among the subjett peoples, the oppressed peasantry, and the 
bourgeoisie. , 

This unrest finally culminated m revolutionary outbreaks throughout the 
Habsburg dominions In 1846, the Gahdan peasants rose in 
rebelhon, The revolutionary infection soon spread to the ^ 

Germans, the Czechs, the Magyars, the South Slavs and the Itahans who 

»Scep 944 
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lived m other parts o£ the empire For several months it seemed as if the 
proud Habsburg state was to fall to pieces In March, 1848, riots occurred 
m Vienna, Metternich fled, and the harmless Ferdinand, a few months 
later, left Vienna In control of the city, groups of students and bourgeoisie 
forced the government to promise the people a constitution and an elective 
assemblj At the same time, concessions were granted to the Czechs, Magyars, 
the Galicians, and the Croatian autonomous movement was confirmed in the 
appointment of its leader Jella&d as Ban 

These liberal concessions were soon annulled by the reactionary govern- 
ment Encouraged by successes in Italy, it decided to abandon its policy of 
reform and to stamp out internal discontent Several developments aided the 
defenders of Habsburg imperialism m carrying out this program In the 
first place, the strong loyalty to the Habsburg dynasty, which existed in many 
parts of the empire, was strengthened by the emperor's flight Increasing 
sympathy for the emperor was aroused and exploited by repeated imperial 
proclamations and appeals Secondly, national jealousies between the Magyars 
and Slavs in Hungary, and the Czechs and Germans in Bohemia prevented 
united action and co-operation on the part of the various groups of revolu- 
tionaries Slavs were of the opinion that the Germans in Austria and the 
Magyars m Hungary were trying to substitute themselves for the Habsburgs 
as the ruling element, and that the national rights of other peoples would be 
Ignored Poles, Czechs, Croats and other South Slavs, were determined to 
oppose such developments 

Taking advantage of these national rivalries the Habsburg government 
proceeded to play ofi one movement against another and to quell all of them 
thereby In June, the rivalries between the Czechs and Ger- 
Prague enabled the Austrian general, Windisch- 
gratz, to recapture the city and to put down the Bohemian 
revolution. In October, he was able to recapture Vieniia which was then 
turned over to the reactionaries In Hungary, however, the situation was not 
so favorable Having proclaimed their complete separation from Austria, 
the Magyars had set up an independent repubhc under Kossuth and D&k, 
and were prepared to defend it by force of arms By 1849, the Habsburg 
government received military support from the Croats and other South 
Slavs, who opposed Magyar dominance, and from Nicholas I of Russia, who 
was alarmed at this revolutionary movement in the house of his Habsburg 
neighbor* Slav, Russian, and Austrian troops were now directed against the 

Magyar republic, and m a short time its short-lived independence was 
revoked 

Having suppressed all of the revolutionary movements the reactionary 
(anstocrauc and dmcal) demennj m Austria created a dictatorship Ferdi- 
nand I, who had promised refomis, ^xheated, so as to avoid carrying them 
out, and an eightmi-ycar-old youth, Francis Joseph (1848-1916), succeeded 
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him on the throne Under the new emperor, a strong government headed by 
Prince Schwartzenburg, proceeded to annul the liberal concessions and to 
re-establish the status quo One measure, the abolition of feudal sei vices and 
the emancipation of the serfs, remained as the chief visible achievement of 
the uprisings The Habsburg dynasty continued to rule by the will of God, 
and not by the consent of the miscellaneous peoples who constituted this 
polyglot state 

The triumph of reactionary forces in Central Europe was followed by a 
period of internal peace During that time domestic enterprise, especially in 
the Zollveretn, and even m Austria, was directed toward 
economic development Commerce expanded, prices of agri- development tn 
cultural products increased, and money began to flow into 
the Germanics All classes participated in this advancement, but of these 
it was the bourgeoisie who experienced the fullest measure of growth They 
had already played an important r61e in the political and economic regenera- 
tion of Central Europe in the first half of the nineteenth century By 1850 
they had sufficient technical knowledge and cultural experience to make 
Germany one of the most advanced areas in Europe 

It was at this time that the foundations of a capitalistic regime were well 
established in Germany Credit banks were founded, joint stock companies 
enabled people to purchase shares in business concerns, and, between 1853- 
1857, railways, connecting the leading cities and the outlying distiius, were 
built, mining and weaving became thriving industries, dyes were perfected, 
machinery improved, ^nd scientific processes of agricultural cultivation were 
adopted Thus, before the German Empire was created by Bismarck, the 
middle classes were laying the economic foundations of that great state. 


By 1850 the cause of bourgeois liberalism had achieved marked victories 
m both Europe and the New World In the Old World nearly every country, 
save Russia, was affected by the revolutiionary tendencies of « 
the 1840’s The king of Denmark, in 1849, set up a moderate Bourgeois 
constitution which created an assembly based on propertied 
suffrage In the Netherlands the liberal movement forced King William 11 
to grant his people a constitution which extended the suffrage for the lower 
house of the States General In Belgium the electorate was also increased 
In the Balkans and m Hispanic America similar revolutionary movements 
enabled the people to secure varying degrees of political rights 
Between 1830 and 1848, the greatest advance in bourgeois liberalism took 
place in France Practically commanded by the rich bankers to become 
their king, Louis Philippe, m 1830, adopted the title of King 
of the Frendi— not King of France— a clever distinction 
by which he imphed that the people had conferred sovereignty upon him 
During the reign of this bourgeois monarch, France experienced the grow- 
ing pains of the Industrial Revolution Factories were built, machinery was 
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introduced, and railway construction w^as promoted Accompanying this 
economic development was a partial concentration of population in the cities 
During the first half of the nineteenth century, the number 
inhabitants of Pans nearly doubled, that of Lyons more 
ranee doubled, and that of Marseilles increased over seventy- 

five per cent With this concentration accelerated by a mounting birthrate, liv- 
ing conditions among the wage-earners deteriorated rapidly The slow mecha- 
mzation of ^industry, however, increased the demand for unskilled labor 
Consequently, m the textile industry, for example, there were jobs for men, 
women, and children, provided that they were willing to work long hours 
for low pay Eventually the increase of machinery and of labor supply re- 
sulted m the development of unemployment and increased crime “There 
arc,” wrote the French Socialist, Louis Blanc, “even according to official 
statistics, more than one million persons in France who literally have not 
enough to eat, and one person m nine belongs to the ‘suffering* classes In 
Pans, 63,000 persons are living a life of crime or of dire poverty ” Between 
1823 and 1847, labor tried to better its conditions through the formation of 
unions which were illegal, by means of the strike, and by the enactment of 
legislation beneficial to the workers 

The plight of the farmer was little better than that of the wage-earner 
Only a part of the land confiscated by the government during the Revolution 
had been transferred to the peasant Most of it went into the hands of wealthy 
bourgeoisie Consequently, the small farmer,— 'the peasant — remained 
poor and backward 

Despite these bad social conditions the July Monarchy (named for the 
month of its inception) lasted for eighteen years That it endured for so 
long was due not to lack of hostJity but to the fact that the 
Ums^pm^e opposition was so disumted that the government alone could 
secure a parhamen^ry majority, though an uncertain one 
At no time did the king have the solid support of any important group, save 
the capitalistic elements Staunch Catholics and Legmmatists (supporters of 
the Bourbon claims) hated this ruler who based his reign on the Revolu- 
tionary changes which had destroyed the sacred union of throne, altar, and 
feudal society They favored the strict repression by the government of all 
democratic and liberal tendencies and the resumption of close diplomatic 
relations with the reactionary powers On the other hand, the republicans 
and other extreme liberals opposed the conservatism of the monarchy They 
^naanded the establishment of universal manhood suffrage and favored a 
foreign policy <fcsigncd to encourage hberal and nadonahstic movements 
abroad Inasmuch as their opposition in Parliament proved inefiectual, they 
waged a press war against the government and its policies. 

A third group ~ the Bonapartists — was hostile to the existing regime, 
m well as to the republicans md ultra-reactionary momrcfaists. Influenced 
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by the legend which had grown up around the dead emperor’s memory 
and stimulated into fervor by the return of his remains to Pans in 1840, they 
maintained that a military dictatorship alone could save France from internal 
disorders and foreign humiliation 

The rise of a radical movement — * Socialism — as we shall see, did much 
to strengthen the Bonapartist cause Socialism in France represented the 
demands of the working classes who felt that they had not 
received adequate benefits from the French and the Industrial 
Revolution In their opinion, the peasants had obtained lands, 
the bourgeoisie, through their control of the state, were enjoying com- 
mercial and manufacturing advantages which were the government’s chief 
title to success, but the wage-earners possessed neither political power nor 
profit Looking upon the bourgeoisie as well as the nobility as their enemy, 
these new radicals expressed their discontent in strikes and in occasional 
affiliations with the republicans 

Gradually these industrial workers formulated their own philosophy and 
program Influenced by the writings of the Utopians, Saint-Simon and 
Fourier, the Socialist, Louis Blanc, and the Anarchist, 

Proudhon, they were ambitious to reshape the political and 
social order in such a way as to bring about a redistribution of the obligations 
and benefits of society on a more equitable basis In 1839 the aims of this 
program were outlined by the great French socialist leader, Louis Blanc, in 
his famous essay The Organization of Labor In this manifesto he stated 
that every man should have the right to work, and that it was the duty of the 
state to furnish employment for all The state, representing society, was 
expected to provide, at public expense, workshops under the direction of 
the workers themselves, who were to share in the profits The socialist party 
in 1848 definitely accepted Louis Blanc’s idea that there should be no more 
“exploitation of man by man ” 

Certain intellectuals, especially sentimental and emotional romanticists, 
like the socialists, disliked Louis Philippe These nationalists were especially 
critical of the monarch’s foreign policy. Successive failures m 
his attempts to extend French influence in Belgium (1831) 
and in Egypt (1840) were regarded by patriots as national 
humiliations At the same time they resented his internal policy, which 
consisted chiefly in catering to the capitalistic elements and their interests 
They claimed that his program contributed solely to the enrichment of a 
minority — the wealthy bourgeoisie Louis Philippe’s government, they 
maintained, was run for the benefit of a small group of business men who 
were utterly devoid of social or political idealism 

Despite these criticisms Louis Philippe simulated the r6Ie of a democratic 
king* He sent his boys to the public schools, shaved himself, walked unac- 
companied on the streets, wore civilian clothes, and shook hands with his 
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fellow citizens These gestures pleased some of the petty bourgeoisie, while 
his program ot peace and industrial prosperity satisfied the wealthy classes 
But Louis Philippe himself did not intend to remain a democratic ruler 
Firm ad\ocate of autocracy, embellished by an aristocracy of wealth, rather 
than of birth, he resolved to re-establish the power of the crown and to 
revive a personal despotism 

Numerous disturbances during the first ten years of Louis Philippe’s 
reign probably forced the king to create a strong government Republican 
plots, especiailv in Pans in 1832 and 1834, industrial strikes in Lyons, in 
Grenoble, Marseilles, and m other southern towns, a royalist rebellion in 1832, 
Bonapartist conspiracies, and numerous attempts on the king’s life, certainly 
did not encourage Louis Philippe to democratize the monarchy Determined 
to mamtam law and order he resorted to a policy of open repression In 1840 
the ministry of Thiers was dismissed and a strong government under the 
guidance of Guizot (1787-*1874), a staunch defender of Big Business, was 
created 

By 1847 all factions, Legitimausts, Bonapartists, republicans, and socialists 
— were demanding political reforms Reform banquets were held in many 
towns to arouse public opinion In order to check these sub- 
laws^PhUppc Y-ersive eating jousts the government, on February 22, 1848, 
prohibited a great banquet which was to be held in Pans 
This action precipitated a crisis A mob, thoroughly aroused, insisted upon 
the resignation of Louis Philippe’s apostle of individualism, Guizot On the 
following day the minister was dismissed Thereupon the republicans and 
socialists demanded the abdication of Louis Philippe and the establishment 
of a republic Troops, summoned by the government to quell this uprising, 
refused to attack the mob Realizing that the game was up, Louis Phihppe 
abdicated in favor of his grandson, the Count of Pans But the republicans 
and socialists, although diflfenng as to ultimate aims, by now were determined 
to set up a republic Ignoring the claims of Louis Phihppe’s heir, they 
created a provisional government which proclaimed a republic and proceeded 
to arrange for the calling of a National Convention As a rhyme in Punch 
(March 18, 1848) put it 

“Louis Phihppc 
Has lost his sheep 
And never agam will find them 
The people of France 
Have made an advance 
And left their king behind them 

Having agreed only upon the cstshlidimcnt of a republic, the rcpubhcans 
and socialists in the provisitmal r%imc uiyn^diatcly quarreled over economic 
p^es. The republicans frean fire bsgimmg oppo«id the socialist plan to 
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introduce Louis Blanc’s scheme of national workshops But the increase 
of unemployment and of unrest among the masses forced them to accept 
some sort of compromise Elections of the promised National Conven- 
tion were postponed m order to give the socialists time to educate the 
people, while the red flag of the Ministry of Progress, with Blanc as its 
chairman, was permitted to fly over the Luxembourg In their attempt to 
placate the proletariat the republicans also opened the ranks of the National 
Guard to all classes and set up a few workshops By May, 1848, over 100,000 
unemployed men (in Pans alone), under the direction of bosses who were 
opposed to socialism, were earning a couple of francs a day by performing 
useless labors 

While the workshops were being organized, the socialists and republicans 
engaged m a bitter political campaign to gam control of the convention 
Contrary to the fears of the republicans, the election resulted m a return of 
a majority for them Assured of the support of the National Guard, and 
realizing that the workers constituted potential revolutionary storm-troops, 
the republicans in the assembly passed a resolution, in June, closing the 
national workshops and ordering the workmen to leave Pans This order 
precipitated a revolution Troops were called to put down this uprising and 
to destroy the socialist movement, barricades were erected by the radicals m 
the narrow streets, and bloody encounters took place in various parts of 
the city But m this struggle the socialist cause was doomed Not only their 
enemies, the bourgeoisie of Pans, but also their antagonists in the country — 
the peasants and wealthy landowners — flocked to the capital, detei mined to 
stamp out sociahsm Intrusting full authority to General Cavaignac, a repub- 
lican, the army suppressed the revolt On June 26, the Convention was again 
in control of Pans and the “Red Terror” disappeared, not to raise its head 
until the disorders of 1870-1871 

Having crushed the socialist revolution, the Convention proceeded to 
draw up a constitution which provided for the establishment of a republican 
government with an elective president and legislature, each to be chosen 
for four years In December, 1848, occurred a spectacular presidential 
campaign In this election there were four candidates Lamartine, die Catholic 
representative, Ledru-Rollin, the socialist, General Cavaignac, the republican, 
and Louis Napoleon, the nephew of the great emperor 

For years ambitious Napoleon had dedicated his life to the task of re- 
establishing the Bonaparte dynasty in France Prior to 1848 several futile 
attempts to do so had resulted in arrests, imprisonment, and continued 
exile But the revolution of that year afforded him a real opportunity 
Returmng to France in September he had been elected delegate to the 
Convention Preaching the gospel of equality, prosperity, and nationalism, 
and promising peace, order, security, and glory, he popularized his candidacy 
for the presidency In December the elections were held and Louis Napoleon 
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was elected president, receiving over three times as many votes as the next 
candidate. General Cavaignac Thousands of senumental Frenchmen, heark- 
ening to the siren call of nationalism and captivated by the romantic 
association with the great Napoleon, voted for the “dark horse ” He alone, 
they believed, would give everyone a square deal 
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THE SECOND FRENCH EMPIRE 
AND THE UNIFICATION OF ITALY AND GERMANY 

Despite the treaties of Vienna, a Bonaparte had managed to become head 
of France, and one, too, who seemed disposed to continue the Napoleonic 
tradition As president of the second French Republic, he 
had sworn to remain faithful to the democratic ideal ”My i^tafNapoleon 
duty is clear,” he said, “I will fulfil it as a man of honor I 
shall regard as enemies of the country all those who endeavor to change by 
illegal means that which France has established ” Three years later, after a 
coup d'itat, resembling in many ways that of 1799 which made his uncle 
First Consul, Louis Napoleon assumed the office of Prince-President for 
ten years In the following year (1852) he re-established the empire Sud- 
denly the powers of Europe awoke to the fact that a Bonaparte had become 
dictator, that the man whose name they had hitherto associated with 
comic-opera conspiracies and futile exploits, had occupied the throne of 
Napoleon 

Louis Napoleon frequently justified his dictatorship by claiming that it 
rested on the sovereignty of the people No Legislative Assembly, he said, 
had the right to limit his actions, the people, alone, by a plebiscite, could reject 
or approve his policies Thus, as emperor, he still regarded himself as the 
delegated agent of the people, a sort of democratic Caesar, in whom was 
vested a mandate to govern by the sovereign nation 

This belief in popular sovereignty, revealed from time to time in plebiscites 
and elections, enabled Louis Napoleon to create and to maintain his autocratic 
government Unable, as president, to win the support of the Legitimatists and 
the Orleanists who despised all Bonapartes, and the wealthy bourgeois 
republicans who distrusted him, Louis Napoleon turned, m 1851, to the masses 
for support Many workers still remembered that long before the election of 
1848, Louis Napoleon had written an essay, The 'Extinction of Pauperism^ m 
which he had drawn a sympathetic picture of the oppressed working classes 
and had outlined a solution for the problem of unemployment Therefore, 
they regarded him as their friend and wilhngly backed him After the success^ 
ful coup df'Stat of December, 1851, he accused the Legislative Assembly of 
trying to deprive the people of the ballot, and held a plebiscite requesting 
their approval of his action In this election the masses, favoring umvcrsri 
male suffrage, voted as he wished, lengthening Louis Napoleon’s term a$ 
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president from four to ten years, and giving him authority to remodel the 
consutution 

As Prince-President, Louis Napoleon determined to transform the republic 
mto an empire He now turned to the middle classes for support An ardent 
defender of law and order, private property, and the sanctity of the home, 
he urged all law-abiding citizens in Great Britain, Switzerland, Belgium, 
as well as m France, to follow his lead in a crusade against sociahsm in 
order to protect these things Thoroughly aroused by this propaganda, a 
great part of the propertied classes in France lost faith m the republic and 
accepted Louis Napoleon’s contention that an empire meant peace, law, 
order, prosperity, and glory On November 21-22, 1852, another plebiscite 
gave the French people an opportunity to vote on the question of re-estabhsh- 
ing the empire, and of proclaiming Louis Napoleon its emperor under the 
title of Napoleon III In the election 7,824,129 Frenchmen voted *‘yes,’* 
253,149 voted “no ” On December 2, 1852, upon a proposal of the Senate, 
Napoleon III was proclaimed Emperor of the French, and the Second 
Empire was established 

For the next eighteen years France was governed by a man who was to 
attract widespread attention during this period and to provoke very con- 
flicting judgments Professing at all times a firm behef in the 
^mshfpoieon sovereign will of the people, he, as their leader, proceeded to 
concentrate both legislative and executive powers in his hands, 
to manipulate elections m such a way as to favor imperial interests, to 
regulate and limit freedom of speech, press, and assembly, and to place 
education stnctly under the supervision of the government and of the church 

Despite these reactionary measures Napoleon III insisted that he was a 
modern leader It was his task as a dictator, he felt, to raise the power and 
wealth of the state by adhering to a capitalist-nationalist program France, he 
said^fiy leading m the nationalistic movements, would continue the work of 
Napdeon I and emancipate the oppressed peoples of Europe It was also 
his duty, as a servant of the people, to promote the material prosperity of 
all classes in France by personal actions, promises, and beneficial achievements 
Constantly courting the support of the masses, he promised to reduce the 
cost of living, furnish employment for all, and to enact insurance laws for the 
benefit of the wage-earners He permitted the workers to form co-operaUve 
societies for collective buying and sellmg, to orgamze umons, and to stake 
Business enterprise was freed from governmental regulations Ardent cx*^ 
ponent of die Imsez-fmre doctrine, he ncvenheless promised to encourage the 
or^nization of commercial companies, to subsidize a merchant manne, and 
to promts gCB^al prospenty by a system of public works Trade was 
to be simulated by impe^st expansion Through the extension of French 
control m Algeria, the aimexatfon dt Cochm-Obma and Annam m 1858, 
the ereoion cf a pre^moram la. Cambodia, and foe aeqmsitipa of special 
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privileges in Syria, Louis Napoleon planned to give businessmen an oppor- 
tunity to increase their profits and missionaries a chance to make converts 

Napoleon III believed that the French people would gladly sacrifice political 
liberty for an autocratic government which would guarantee to them order, 
security, and prosperity Therefore he sought, with marked success, to pro- 
mote the economic development of the country “We have immense districts 
of virgin soil to clear, roads to open, harbors to dig, rivers to render navi- 
gable, canals to finish, our network of railways to complete Also he pro- 
ceeded to encourage the expansion of agriculture, commerce, and industry, 
the construction of canals, railways, roads, and houses, and the promotion of 
social welfare by giving the masses increased legal, medical, financial, and 
educational opportunities Attempting to abolish unemployment, the emperor 
introduced a system of public works designed to make France comfortable 
and beautiful, and at the same time to furnish jobs for those who could not 
be absoibed by private industry As a result of this public-works policy, 
Pans was rebuilt into a modern city, with wide streets, beautiful public 
buildings such as the opera house, and with remarkable educational and 
artistic facilities 

Louis Napoleon’s attempts to promote the general welfare only increased, 
perversely enough, the opposition to his regime The large business interests 
disliked his free trade policy, his public-works program which resulted in high 
taxes, and his laws favoring the wage-earners Small businessmen and wage- 
earners resented both his autocratic methods and his economic policies They, 
the bulk of whom were exponents of repubhcanism, demanded the restoiation 
of political hberty, the lowermg of taxes, and the reduction of the cost of 
living The mass of the peasants alone supported him throughout most of 
his reign 

Louis Napoleon’s foreign pohey also was of so diverse a character that 
there were always some Frenchmen who considered themselves injured by it. 
In spite of the fact that he claimed that the empire meant 
peace, Napoleon III involved his country in a senes of futile of 

wars In 1854, as the defender of Christianity, he joined with * ^ 

Great Britain, Sardinia, and Turkey in the Crimean War against Russia 
The Slavic empire was defeated, but it cost France the hves of 75,000 soldiers 
and some $400,000,000 About the only reward Napoleon III obtained for 
his country was the honor of having the peace conference held in Pans 

In 1859 the Emperor very foolishly entered into a war with Austna on 
behalf of the Italians, and yet more foolishly withdrew prematurely, thus 
incurring the enmity of his ally Several years later he engaged m his most 
ridiculous adventure — the conquest of Mexico 

This invasion was an attempt to establish in Mexico a French-sponsored 
empire which should keep m check the United States, uphold the monarchical 
{^incxplfi, and at the same time ^curc economic advantages for France* 
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Believing that the United States, engaged in the Civil War, could offer 
little opposition, Louis Napoleon determined to stop the march of the 
Yankees by sending, in 1862, a large French army to Mexico The prospective 
throne of this protege empire was offered to and accepted by the Archduke 
Maximilian, brother of the Austrian Emperor, Francis Joseph Inasmuch as 
the whole enterprise was a violation of the Monroe Doctrine, the United 
States, on the conclusion of the American Civil War, ordered Napoleon to 
withdraw his forces, on pain of war He comphed with this request, but 
Maximilian, who insisted on continuing the futile enterprise, was captured 
and shot by Mexican rebels m 1867 

This Mexican fiasco greatly weakened the position of Louis Napoleon 
French capitalists were angered at the useless expense of this undertaking, 
Catholics were disappointed at its failure, and workingmen were incensed 
at the loss of life and high taxes The enterprise left friends and foes alike 
filled with profound suspicion as to his motives “For he would destroy the 
effects of a genuine altruism either by sudden abandonment of a half-hearted 
pursuit of the goal, or still more by a tendency to ‘present a little bill,’ to 
demand a little reward, a pourbotre for France ” Although he was a professed 
exponent of nationalism, on several vital occasions he opposed it in Germany 
and m Italy 

It is true that during the first part of his reign the Emperor’s numerous 
activities, his grand promises, and his illustrious name enhanced his inter- 
national reputation His prestige was so high that Bismarck, about 1860, 
observed ironically “The world places to his account everythmg that happens, 
and if It rams m Central Asia at an unseasonable moment, chooses to at- 
tnbute It to the malevolent machinations of the Emperor ” But the ’sixties 
were marked by the steady decline of Napoleon’s reputation His failures 
to intervene in the Polish revolution of 1863, m the Danish-Germanic war 
over the provinces of Schleswig-Holstein, and in the Seven Weeks’ War 
between Austria and Prussia (1866) had belied his pretensions to being the 
arbiter of Europe This abstinence undermined his international prestige 
The Mexican disaster of 1867 seemed to be the final blow 


Aroused fay die bitter criticism of his policies, Napoleon III tned to win the 
support of the masses by hberalmmg the empire In the ’sixties he increased 
Thfthherd power of the legislative body, m 1861 the budget was voted 

discussed m sections in the assembly; and in 1867 the 
imperial address was abandoned and deputies were given 
the nght to question ministers who might be delegated by the emperor to 
take part m the discussions of the Assembly Lastly, m 1869 the legislature 
^s given the power to inmate laws, ministers were made responsible to 
it j ^ parliamentary monarchy of the British type was estab- 

hslwid Upon Ae acceptance by Ae people of this new constitutional reform 
m mmlm |debiscite, Ae Empemr deeWed^ **More than ever, we may face 
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the future without fear” The people, however, confronted by high taxes, 
and conscious of an inglorious foreign policy, were not so optimistic 
Despite Napoleon’s liberal reforms, they continued to denounce his regime 
Whereas the greatest writers of the time, Thiers, Louis Blanc, George Sand, 
and Victor Hugo had been criticizing the emperor from their various places 
of exile, now the press took advantage of the abolition of restrictions to carry 
on the attacks at home 

The final blunder, which resulted m the overthrow of Napoleon III, rose 
out of his German policy Apparendy bhnd to Prussia’s military power and 
to Bismarck’s plan to unify Germany, the French emperor 
adopted a policy of neutrahty during the Austro-Prussian war 
of 1866 ^ Much to his surprise, Prussia, by winning a short 
but decisive victory over Austria, was able to create a North German Con** 
federation with her Hohenzollern ruler as its head The emperor now 
realized that France faced a powerful rival across the Rhine Anticipating a 
war with this aggressive neighbor, Louis Napoleon ordered the reorganiza- 
tion of the French army and searched for allies in the coming struggle But 
Russia, resentful of the hostility of France in the Crimean war, Austria, of 
Napoleon’s aid to Sardinia in 1859, Italy, of his desertion of 1859, Great 
Britain, of the Emperor’s desire to absorb Belgium, and the United States, 
of his violation of the Monroe Doctrine — all refused to support him Un- 
able to obtain allies, Napoleon III attempted at this time to forestall a 
crisis until conditions should be favorable to him Developments apparently 
beyond his control finally led to a war between France and Prussia ® 

Lacking capable leaders and an efficient army, the French were quickly 
and easily defeated On September 2, 1870, Napoleon III surrendered him- 
self and 80,000 men at Sedan The Second Empire, hitherto upheld by military 
force, now crumbled to the ground 

Despite his weaknesses and numerous mistakes, Napoleon III, during his 
twenty odd years of rule, did display a certam kind of ability Possessing ah 
unusual imagination, he saw the possibilities of the Suez and Panama canals, 
and favored their construction at a time when other men were pronouncing 
them dreams As a result of his support the Suez Canal was actually opened 
formally by his wife, the Empress Eugenie, in 1869 Its chief promoter was 
Ferdinand de Lesseps* Napoleon III also had real respect for the principle of 
nationality, and a sense of international responsibility which unfortunately 
was marred by a flair for meddling in other people’s affairs Beheving, sin- 
cerely, that he represented the will of the people as expressed in numerous 
plebiscites, the emperor came out in favor of congresses to settle international 
disputes. Unfortunately his confusion of principle and practice, his mixture of 
idealism and profit-seeking brought neither the success of realistic diplomacy, 
^•Seepp 940-941 

^Sccpp.Sf42-944 
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nor the compensation of political altruism In the end, his policies led to iso- 
lation and to defeat 

Strangely enough, the overthrow of Napoleon III, the professed champion of 
suppressed nationalities, coincided with the triumph of nationalism in Italy and 
y. m Germany Largely responsible for the unification of Italy 

x^oufieCatcar Count Cavour (1810-1861), a reahstic exponent of bour- 

geois capitahsm and Italian nationalism Born in Piedmont, Cavour imbibed 
the liberal ideas of his age, and became a staunch advocate of constitutional 
form of government, and a bitter foe of absolutism, clericalism, and socialism 
The British monarchy was his ideal — a king with his powers limited by a 
constitution, and a legislature representing the people and their economic 
interests In his newspaper, // Rtsorgtmento, he urged the modernization of 
Piedmont through the establishment of agricultural organizations, mechanics’ 
institutes, industrial societies, and banks, as aids to capitahsts and laborers 

Becoming prime minister of Sardinia in 1851, Cavour proceeaed to prepare 
the wav for the unification of Italy With remarkable foresight he saw the 
problems that had to be solved in order to umfy that country To do this 
he decided to modernize Piedmont, to obtain the co-operation of all Italian 
^states, and to expel Austria from Italy by means of foreign aid “Piedmont,” 
he remarked, “gathering to itself all the living forces of Italy, will soon be 
m a position to lead our mother country to the higher destinies to which 
she IS called ’’iSut he admitted that Italy was incapable of freeing herself of 
foreign domination, she must obtain outside help in her crusade to gam 
national unity 

With the aid of the bourgeoisie and the liberal kmg, Victor Emmanuel, he 
set out to modernize Piedmont A parliamentary government was established, 
Piedmont nionastenes were dissolved, a modern finanaal system was 

^ installed, currency, agriculture, and industry were encour- 

aged, and the army, arsenals, and fortresses were improved Without these 
efficient reforms which fitted Piedmont for effective leadership, the union of 
Italy probably would have been deferred indefinitely 

Having prepared Piedmont for her important rSle, Cavour set out to wm 
the support of all Italian states and leaders Garibaldi, Mazzmi, and other 
patriots were won to the cause of unity and constitutional government, 
Businessmen, intellectuals, and antt-clencals everywhere promised their aid 
Miscellaneous secret organizations, particularly the Young Italy Society, 
helped to enlist popular support for Cavour’s program m the various town 
and country districts* 

Cavour po^essed not only a keen appreciation of the obstacles in the way 
Gsffa tmd ^ Itahsui umty but also a knowlet^ of the practical means 
Wm vrfuch they might be overcome, Realizing, for example, that 
Italy alone could not dnvc out the Austrians, he resolved, 
to obtain the help a -foragn state by making the grievances 
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of Italy an international question For that reason he sponsored an active 
propaganda of the Italian cause throughout western Europe He also brought 
about the participation of Sardinia in the Crimean War on the Anglo-French 
side Over 15,000 troops were sent to fight with the allied forces in this strug- 
gle to check the advance of the Russians in the Near East At the peace 
congress which followed the allied victory, Cavour, despite Austrian opposi- 
tion, received a place in the session and obtained thereby the opportunity of 
attracting European attention to the Italian cause As a result of Cavour’s 
clever presentation of the Italian case. Lord Clarendon, the British repre- 
sentative, was frankly sympathetic, Napoleon III was impressed The Italian 
question had become a matter of international concern 

Napoleon III, as stated before, possessed sincere sympathies for repressed 
nations Like his famous uncle he favored the explusion of the Austrians from 
Italy and the establishment of an independent, but weak Italian confederation 
in the north At first, however, he seemed unwilling to assume an active 
r61e in the move to unite Italy He knew that such an action would bring 
upon him the hostility of the Catholics who feared the abolition of the 
temporal powers of the pope as a result of Itahan unity 

Despite this opposition Napoleon III in 1858 finally decided to help the 
Italians expel the Austrians This decision was pardy the result of an un- 
successful attempt on his life by a Mazzmian fanatic, named 
Orsini Displaying remarkable magnanimity, Louis Napoleon 
derived from the incident its true lesson He decided that 
Orsini stated the truth when from his prison he begged the emperor to take 
up the Itahan cause ”So long as Italy is not independent, the tranquility of 
Europe, no less than of your Majesty, is a mere chimera Deliver my 
country and the blessings of twenty-five million citizens will follow you m 
posterity 

Finally deciding to respond to the appeal, the emperor arranged a secret 
conference with Cavour at Plombieres, a spa in the Vosges At this meeting, 
m July, 1858, the two leaders arrived at an agreement Louis Napoleon was 
to help dnve the Austrians out of Italy, but with the understanding that a 
centralized Itahan state should not be created The north was to be combined 
into a single kingdom, that of Sardinia under Victor Emmanuel II, but the 
rest of the peninsula — consisting of the central duchies, the papal states, and 
the kingdom of the two Sicilies — were, to be united in a confederation under 
the pope Thus the Italians were to be freed of Austrian dominance, but divi- 
sionahsm was to be perpetuated In return for her aid, France, according to 
the agreement, was to receive Nice ind Savoy Further, it was arranged that 
a member of the Napoleonic family was to marry Victor Emmanuel’s daugh- 
ter As a final condition Louis Napoleon stipulated that Austria must be made 
to appear the aggressor in the anticipated war* 

On January 1, 1859 the French Emperor informed the Austrian ambassador 
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that he depbred the unfriendly relations between France and Austria A few 
days later Victor Emmanuel in an address before the Sardinian Parlia- 
ment proclauned “We are not insensible to the cry of pain which arises 
to us from many parts of Italy ” Following' this speech the government 
printer of France published a pamphlet setting forth the doctrine of 
nationality and pointedly suggesting its application to Germany as well as 
to Italy 

Despite this propaganda no smtabb pretext for war could be found The 
French people showed htde enthusiasm for another rmhtary adventure, and 
two important powers, Great Britain and Russia, recommended that the 
Italian problem be referred to a congress Inasmuch as Louis Napoleon had 
frequentiv urged the subimssion of internanonal problems to an international 
mcenng, he was forced to accept the proposal This development greatly dis- 
couraged the Italian patriots Unable to preapitate a clash, Victor Emmanuel 
threatened to abdicate, while Cavour announced his intention of putting a 
bullet through his head 

Then, suddenly the situation changed Austria, who had hitherto ignored 
every provocation, sent an ultimatum to Sardinia, ordermg that nation to dis- 
arm within three days Cavour qmckly rejected this demand, thereupon 
Austrian troops, m April, 1859, invaded Piedmont, and, on the following day, 
France declared war on Austria “The die is cast,” cried Cavour, "and we have 
made history” “The next Parliament,” he told the people of Piedmont, 
t “will be that of the kingdom of Italy ” 

In about two months the French and Sardinian forces expelled the Austrians 
from Lombardy, and seemed on the point of dnving them out of Italy 
Encouraged by this successful advance, the Itahans in Tus- 
cany, Parma, and Modena dethroned their rulers and de- 
clared for umon with Piedmont Victor Emmanuel seemed destined to 
become the head of a umted Italy At this juncture, however, Napoleon III 
decided to withdraw from the war He had engaged m the struggle to win 
the Austnan provinces for Piedmont and to set up an Itahan Confederation 
under his patronage, but he had no intention of erectmg on the flank of 
France a vigorous and powcr&l Itahan state Another reason for this un- 
usual move was the possibility that Prussia might enter the war on the side 
of Austria and attack from across the Rhine Therefore, hastily and without 
the knowledge of Cavour, the emperor arranged the armistice of Villa- 
franca with Austna on July 8th By the terms of this settlement, which were 
later embodied in the Peace of Zunqh, Nice and Savoy were assigned to 
France; Lombardy was to be ceded to Victor Emmanuel, and Venetia was 
to be retained by Austna. The rulers of Modena, Parma, and Tuscany were 
to be restored to their respective coimtnes, and the pope ■was to be urged to 
4mJ(^ certain reforms Hus setdemeat, felling far shoa of complete uni ty, 
flpoas«3 defep rcaientment in Italy* Oivow, in a flt of passion, begged Victor 
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Emmanuel to rc]ect the peace, and when the latter refused, resigned “Nothing 
can come out of this peace,” he mourned, “I will turn conspirator and 
revolutionary, but this treaty shall not be carried out ” 

Cavour soon discovered that his plans for Italian unity had not been 
entirely ruined In central Italy the people refused to restore their rulers, 
and voted for annexation with Sardinia Encouraged by this action, Cavour 
returned to ofKce (1860) and succeeded in negotiating an arrangement with 
Louis Napoleon whereby the people m the small states in central Italy sig- 
nified their desire of joining Piedmont, and the inhabitants of Savoy and 
Nice cast ballots (with commendable but slightly suspicious unanimity) for 
annexation to France By April, 1860, Victor Emmanuel was king of all 
northern and central Italy save Venetia and the papal states 

The next advance in the direction of Italian umty was led by one of 
Italy’s greatest patriots — Giuseppe Garibaldi (1807-1882) For many years 
this ardent revolutionist had tried to help the Italians and the 
Hispanic- Americans to gam their independence In 1859, he f 
had engaged m the struggle against Austria and witnessed 
with great indignation the cession of Nice to France Blaming Cavour for 
permitting it, he complained, “This man, you know, has sold my fatherland 
Poor Nice, well, all the same I deal with him as a good friend and ask him 
to give me a thousand firearms, so that we can go and get ourselves cut to 
pieces in Italy It seems to me not to be asking much, eh?” 

In 1860, Garibaldi saw another opportunity to promote Italian union 
under the House of Savoy Opposed to the cruel and inefficient rule of their 
Bourbon king, the people of Sicily begged Garibaldi to lead them in an up- 
rising Cavour also was asked to back the movement, but, realizing that his 
encouragement of a revolution in a neighboring state might be interpreted 
by the great powers as a breach of international law, he adopted a policy of 
strict neutrality Nevertheless, he allowed Garibaldi to raise and equip in 
Genoa an expeditionary force of two thousand Red Shirts and ordered the 
Sardinian fleet to keep between Garibaldi’s ships and its potential foe, the 
Neapolitan fleet 

On May 10, Garibaldi and his followers, wearing their famous red 
woolen shirts which he had given them, landed at Marsala, Sicily Within a 
fortnight they had defeated a Neapolitan army and had established their 
leader as dictator of Sicily Encouraged by this success, Garibaldi now decided 
to cross to the mainland and help the people of Naples get rid of the Bour- 
bon king Both Victor Emmanuel and Napoleon III, fearing international 
complications, opposed this project The Italian ruler ordered Garibaldi not 
to pass the Straits of Messina, and Napoleon III proposed that the Straits 
should be occupied by an Anglo-French squadron so as to confine Garibaldi to 
Sicily England, however, defimtely friendly to the Italian cause, refused 
to concur in the French plan Despite the dxplomaUc commotion he was 
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arousing, Ganbaidi invaded southern Italy, overthrew the Bourbon regime, 
and proclaimed himself dictator of that region 
Ganbaldi’s amazing victones were received with mingled feehngs by the 
patriots of northern Italy Although he welcomed the overthrow of the 
Bourbon kingdom, Cavour feared that the extension of Garibaldi’s sphere of 
activity to Rome might precipitate the intervention of Austria and France 
Then the entire cause of Italian unity would be endangered Further, Cavour 
suspected Garibaldi of repubhcan leamngs and therefore distrusted the 
patriot’s profession of lovaltv to Victor Emmanuel Claiming that “Italy 
must be saved from foreigners, evil prinaples, and madmen,” the Italian 
statesman finally decided to act To forestall Garibaldi’s conquest of Rome, 
Viaor Emmanuel ordered his troops to invade the papal states Having done 
this, Victor Emmanuel, at the head of his troops, advanced towards Naples 
Ganbaidi met the king and, instead of opposing the royal will, ordered his 
troops to join the kmg’s army, thus enabling the Sardinian ruler to complete 
the conquest of the Bourbon bngdom On November 9, Victor Emmanuel’s 
sovereignty was formally extended over Naples and Sicily In the followmg 
February, a nauonal parliament, representing over 22,005,000 people, met at 
Turin and proclaimed Victor Emmanuel king of Italy'iay grace of God and 
the will of the people ” Four months later (June 6, 1861), Cavour, having 
lived long enough to witness the completion of the major part of his pro- 
gram for Itahan umty, died of exhaustion 
Five years after the death of this able statesman, another step in the unifica- 
tion of Italy was taken Joining forces with Prussia m a war upon Austria, 

Itahans, though defeated m their own theatre of hostihnes, 

profit 3 S a result of the great Prussian victory at 
Sadowa According to die peace terms exacted from Austria by 
Prussia’s great statesman, Bismarck, the people of Vencua were allowed to 
hold^ popular election to determine whether or not they wanted to join 
Italy This pldiiscite resulted in a tremendous vote m favor of union with 
Italy, and diereupon the province was added to the territory ruled by Victor 
Emmanuel 

Th^ last step in the unification of Italy— prior to the outbreak of the 
World War— was taken m 1870 At this time a conflict between France and 
me <?crman states resulted m the withdrawal by Louis Napoleon of the 
i^ps which he had stationed in Rome in order to protect the sovereignty of 
the pope, Immediat(dy die soldiers of Victor Emmanuel occupied die Eternal 
^ and the Rmnan atiaens voted for umon with the Itahan monarchy 
l^ite mreate d excommmucanon against the mvaders and fervent appeals 
w ten umi Gattohes, the pope was depnved of the temporal power 
m Md exearewed for met a diousand years, Victor Emmanuel and hw 
^iw to Imnce&rthliec^daie the capital of the 
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In an attempt to mollify the pope, the Italian Parliament passed a number of 
laws guaranteeing to His Holiness the honors and immunities of a secular 
ruler, the possession of the Vatican and Lateran palaces, a large income, and 
authority and freedom in the government of the church But Pius IX, bitterly 
opposed to the anti-clerical policy of the Italian government, refused to accept 
this settlement Piedicting the downfall of the Italian kingdom he withdrew 
to the Vatican in a voluntary imprisonment from which neither he nor his 
successors emerged for nearly sixty years 
While Pope Pius was prophesying the inevitable doom of Italian unity, 
Otto von Bismarck was opening a new era m the history of both Prussia and 
the Germanics This reactionary Junker, who had distin- 
guished himself as a bitter anti-democrat at the Frankfurt Diet Yhf^dtag^ 
between 1851 and 1858, and who had gained valuable ex- 
perience as a diplomat at the Russian and French jcourts, received his great 
opportunity to serve his beloved Prussia in 1862 At that time King William I 
(1861-1888) of Prussia was engaged in a bitter struggle with his Landtag 
Desirous of advancing the influence of Prussia in German affairs, he had 
urged the reorganization and strengthening of the Prussian army A powerful 
liberal and anti-military group in the Landtag, however, refused to grant the 
increase of expenditure necessary to carry out the military program, instead, 
these politicians, more interested in liberal reforms, asked the king to reduce 
military service, to establish trial by jury, to reconstruct the upper house, to 
promote secular education, and to establish ministerial responsibility These 
requests were rejected by the angry king Dominating the situation, he 
quickly dissolved parliament, forced his ministers to resign, and raised new 
regiments without parliamentary sanction 
Confronted by an angry parhament, the desperate king in 1862 adopted 
the suggestion of his Minister of War, General von Roon, that he make 
Bismarck his Mmister President and give the latter full power 
to represen^i^e royal cause Accepting the appointment, Bis- 
marck said "I will perish with the king rather than forsake Your Majesty in 
the contest with parliamentary government ” 

Bismarck soon proved that he was the ideal man for the job Thoroughly 
Prussian, he was devoted to the cause of dmne-nght absolutism which he 
considered not only just but indispensable for Prussia As a result of ten years 
of diplomatic experience he also had decided that Austria was the chief 
obstacle to German union and that only by excluding her could a united 
state be established Therefore, in acceptmg his new appointment he set 
out not only to combat parliamentary government, but also to make Prussia 
the leader in a move to unify Germany ‘'Germany,” he said, “ is look - 
ing , M .but XoJm. J^ower Prussi a miitvkeeo 

its | Qrccs._mge ther^^it^ isundanes are not thoje of a 
great questions of the day will not be decided by speedies and nu^ornty 
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resolutions (that was the blunder o£ 1848 and 1849) but by blood and iron 
In the bitter constitutional struggle which ensued, the Prussian liberals 
fought with greater ardor than ever before But they were engaged in a 
futile battle Disregarding their opposition, Bismarck proceeded to raise 
taxes without a budget and to muzzle the press He was absolutely confident 
that constructive achievements in the future would justify his autocratic 
pohcies ‘We give Herr Bismarck one year,” said a member of the opposition 
m 1863 Actually, the Prussian statesman retained his post for nearly three 
decades 

While Bismarck was te-estabhshmg royal supremacy m Prussia, he was 
also developing his scheme to bring about German union under Prussian 
leadership In 1863 he induced the reluctant King William I 
Prussia to refuse an invitation of the Austrian emperor to 
ermm unity a Congress of German princes to discuss a proposal 

for German reconstruction Thus Bismarck kept Prussia out of a possible 
entanglement which might have placed that state m a political strait-jackct 
To placate Russia, he refused to back the Poles m their revolt against the over- 
lordship of the tsar Despite bitter liberal opposition he signed a military 
convention with the St Petersburg government, in which he promised to 
prevent Pohsh insurrectionary activities in Prussia By supporting Russia in 
the Pohsh affair, Bismarck obtained the friendship of that country — a 
friendship which enabled him to count on the neutrality of the tsar when he 
engaged in wars later on with Austria and France 
Assured of Russian benevolence and m possession of the best trained army 
m the world, Bismarck, by 1864, was ready to take the first step in his plan to 
attain German unity It so happened that a senes of events 
much coveted opportunity In 1863, Christian 
IX, King of Denmark, influenced by ardent nationalists, 
proclaimed a constitution which provided for the annexation of Schleswig, a 
province adjacent to Denmark which was inhabited by Germans as well as 
by Danes Prior to this action Schleswig and another province, Holstein (a 
region m which the German element predominated), had been imperfectly 
attached to the Danish crown In the late ’forties the reignmg king of 
Denmark, Frederick VII, had issued a constitution for all his dominions, in- 
cluding the two duchies Immediately the German elements in these regions 
engaged m a revolt, claiming that the king was trymg to “Danise” them* 
This msm was settled by the Great Powers m a congress at London (1852) 
exposed to Prussian attempts to obtain independence for the duchies, the 
other European states succeeded m reaching a settlement whereby the sfe^tus 
quo was to be preserved 

hx Mardi, 18l^, Frederick VII, however, disrupted this agreement when he 
iHjanupeed the incorporation of die duchies with the Danish kingdom* Chns- 
who $ucoeeded him, confirmed the actions of his predecessor, and 
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another crisis arose Frederick, Duke of Augustenberg, an unsuccessful rival 
to the Danish throne, now placed himself at the head of an anti-Danish group 
in the duchies The Germanic Diet also intervened in behalf of the provinces 
Encouraged by this support, Schleswig-Holstein thereupon declared their 
independence under Frederick of Augustenberg 
At this point Bismarck decided to intervene m the situation He opposed 
both the incorporation of the two provinces by Denmark and their admission 
as independent states into the German Confederation Contemplating their 
annexation by Prussia he persuaded Austria to champion the cause of the 
duchies and to agree to a joint intervention and settlement of the problem 
Austria decided to join Prussia, and an ultimatum was sent to Copenhagen 
demanding that Denmark renounce the incorporation of Schleswig without 
delay Christian IX refused to yield, and the German forces in 1864 invaded 
Holstein After a three months’ campaign in which Denmark was overrun, 
peace was signed According to the terms of this settlement Denmark sui- 
rendered the provinces to Prussia and Austria, and promised to recognize any 
disposition that they might make of them 
Trouble now aiose over the division of the spoils At first it was agreed that 
Austria administer Holstein, and Prussia control Schleswig But Bismarck 
was unwilling to maintain this arrangement Accusing Austria of favoring 
the formation of a single state out of the two duchies, he rushed an army into 
Holstein, thus violating the agreement which gave the region to Austria 
Meanwhile the Diet of the German Confederation voted to uphold Austria’s 
claims to Holstein Thereupon Prussia promptly withdrew from the eotifed- 
eration and Austria immediately demanded the mobilization of the Confed- 
eration’s military forces On June 18, 1866, Prussia found herself at war 
with Austria and other German states 
Bismarck was prepared for this contest He had arranged an alliance with 
Italy whereby Venetia was to be handed over to her in the event of the defeat 
of Austria Louis Napoleon at a meeting with Bismarck at Biarntz (1865) 
had intimated that in the event of a war between Austria and Prussia, 
France would remain neutral Finally, Russia could be counted upon to be 
friendly to her conservative neighbor, Prussia On the oilier hand, Austria, 
reaping the bitter fruit of incompetent diplomacy, found herself with no 
allies, save some of the lesser German states 
The Seven Weeks’ War resulted m a quick, inexpensive, and complete 
triumph for Prussia Superior traming, modern equipment such as the needle 
gun (a new type of breechJoading rifle), the telegraph, and 
the railroad, together with the able generalship of von Moltke, 
enabled the Prussian army to crush the Austrian forces in 
the batde of Sadowa (July 3, 1866) . This batde, despite Italian defeats, decided 
the war Fearing possible foreign intervention and also the danger of a grow- 
ing cholera epidemic, Bismarck insisted on peace Despite the opposition q£ 
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the Prussian king and his generals, he also demanded a lenient settlement 
one which would not mortally wound Austria and would, on the other hand, 
pave the waj for a reconciliation later on 

Bv the Treaty ot Prague (August 23, 1866), Austria paid a very small in- 
demiutv, ceded her rights in Schleswig-Holstem to Prussia, acquiesced in 
the dissolution of the German Confederation, withdrew from German affairs, 
and agreed to permit Prussia to organize another confederauon north of the 
river Mam In addition to these concessions, Austria, by the Treaty of Vienna 
(October 3, 1866) permitted Vcnetia to join Italy ^ These settlements consti- 
tuted one of the master strokes in Bismarckian diplomacy The command- 
ing position, which Austria had held under Metternich in Central Europe, 
now passed to Prussia 

After Sadowa, Austria, despite deep humiliation and ardent determination 
to regain her position of supremacy m the Germanics, was forced to post- 
, pone foreign designs and to concentrate upon internal 
probl^tn amairs With the suppression or the revolutionary movements 
Atifim J848 the Habsburg government had endeavored to main- 

tain the quo by a dictatorship But this policy proved a failure, and after 
the disastrous wars of 1859 and 1866, was abandoned Thenceforth, the 
government tried to introduce liberal reforms and to conciliate the numerous 
discontented groups It soon discovered, however, that it could not satisfy the 
various elements There were the German-speaking liberals who advocated a 
single parliamentary constitution for the whole empire, there was a federalist 
group which favored a federation and autonomy — that is, autonomy for all 
the nationahties of the empire, combined with a central government, and 
finally, there was the dualist group which desired complete equality between 
Austria and Hungary without consideration of the rights of other nationalists 
The leader of this faction m Hungary was Francis Dfak who now opposed 
the plan of Kossuth, the ex-president of the Magyar republic, to achieve 
complete independence for Hungary 

Despite these differences, the Habsburg government desired to strengthen 
Its position at home by revising the constitution of the Austrian dominions 

The Am hnA Magyars were too powerful to be ignored, a 

^ ^ reorganization of die empire was arranged by Count Beust 
of Austria, and D^ak According to the terms of die Ausgletch or "‘com- 
promise^ which they arranged, Austna and Hungary were to have their 
own rulem, their own governments and admmistrations. They were to be 
united dynasticaily-— the Habsburg emperor of Austria was to be tpso facto 
king of Hungary; and three common mimstnes (for foreign affairs, finances, 
and the army) were to unite the two states Further, the budget of the joint 
and matters in dilute were to he agreed upon by two delegations 
sdbe^ by the Austrian and Hungarian pariiaments* 
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This Austro-Hungarian alliance led to an important change in the foreign 
policy of the Habsburgs Expelled from Germany, the Austrian dynasty 
turned eventually to the Balkans for compensation An expansion of interests 
there, especially the assumption of military control over Bosnia-Herzegovina 
in 1878, largely inhabited by Slavs, only served to increase the unrest among 
the various Slavic groups m the Dual Monarchy “Tal?^ care of your bar- 
barians, and we will take care of ours,” said the Austrian minister, Beusl, to 
the Magyar leader. Count Andrassy But the “barbarians” (the Slavs) could 
not be suppressed so easily Encouraged by their brother Slavs in the Balkans 
and in Russia, they persisted in their agitations for autorkomy and indepen- 
dence until the end of the World War 

While the Austrians and Magyars were trying to maintain their ascendancy 
in the Dual Monarchy, the Prussians were endeavoring to dominate the 
newly formed North German Confederation Established in 
1867 by Bismarck, this German Bund possessed a federal goy- German 
ernment in which no attempt was made to introduce consti- 
tutional equality among the twenty-two member states The king of Prussia 
was made hereditary president with power to select the fedeial chancellor 
A legislature comprised two houses the Federal Council {Bundesrat)^ repre- 
senting the sovereign princes of the various states and dominated by the large 
Prussian delegation and thus by the Prussian king, and the Reichstag, little 
more than a debating society, elected by universal manhood suffrage Actu- 
ally, this new constitution extended the Prussian system of government over 
most of North Germany Four years later its acceptance by the southern 
German states resulted in the establishment by Bismarck of the German 
Empire 

Bismarck realized in 1867 that until he incorporated the southern states — 
Bavaria, Wurttemberg, Baden, and the two Hesse Duchies — in his union, 
German unity would remain incomplete At the request of Napoleon HI he 
had acquiesced in their independence, but at the same time he had concluded 
military and economic conventions with them whereby they agreed to give 
Prussia military support in the event of war, and to enter the Zollverem The 
inclusion of these states in the German union, however, was Bismarck’s 
chief aim 

A Franco-German crisis in 1870 provided the solution German unity was 
to be completed as a result of a war between the German states and their 
bitter enemy,-France But it was difficult for either side to 
stir up hostihty When war appeared imminent, Bismarck 
succeeded in arousing unfriendly sentiment throughout Ger- 
many, especially in the southern states, by publishing proposals of Napoleon 
HI to acquire Luxemburg, Belgium, and Rhineland territory Determined to 
oppose Ae expansion of Ae North German Confederation, Louis Napoleon 
helped to accentuate anti-German feeling in France Newspaper editors, poJi- 
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ticians, and educators on both sides succeeded in greatly stimulating mili- 
tant patriotism among the people Meanwhile, France searched vainly for 
allies, and Prussia, confident that the leading nations would be neutral, wel- 
comed a crisis which would lead to war 

A slight improvement in relations between France and Prussia came to 
an end in 1870 when the question of a candidate for the Spanish throne 
became serious After various refusals by minor European princes, the posi- 
tion, vacated by Queen Isabella, was offered to Prince Leopold of Hohen- 
zollern-Sigmarmgen, of the Catholic branch of the Hohenzollern family 
France, when she heard of this offer, became angry, regarding it as an attempt 
to disturb the balance of power Thereupon, the king of Prussia, rather than 
have war, influenced, indirectly, young Leopold to reject the Spanish throne 
But this refusal did not satisfy the Spanish-born Empress Eugenie, and the 
French war party They insisted that William I should agree not to permit 
a Hohenzollern to occupy the throne of Spam In July, 1870, Benedetti, the 
French ambassador, presented this unreasonable demand to William I, who 
replied frankly that he could not bind his successors by such a promise From 
Ems the Prussian ruler then sent Bismarck a calm report of the incident 
Intent upon a war the German chancellor revised and shortened the 
telegram in such a way as to make it appear to the Germans that Benedetti 
had insulted William I, and to the French, that the Prussian monarch had 
insulted the representative of France He then released the distorted Ems 
dispatch to the pi ess Its publication produced the desired war-fever — every- 
body was insulted ^‘To Berlin! To Berlin!” cried the French mobs in Pans 
“To Pans! To Paris!” shouted the Germans in Berlin Mobilization started 
in both countries In Prussia, military leaders assured the king that their 
forces were prepared In France, the French Minister of War told the emperor 
that the army was ready “down to the last button on the last garter of the 
last soldier” 

The war soon demonstrated the ejfficiency of the German military forces 
Quickly invading France, they defeated the imperial troops at Metz and 
elsewhere, and at Sedan captured Napoleon III and a French 
army The French soldiers, badly organized, poorly led, and 
inadequately prepared, were forced to surrender or to retreat 
Patriotic levies, raised by republican leaders, earned on the struggle, but they 
were incapable of turning the tide of war Pans, after a brave defense, was 
captured, and, on January 28, 1871, an armistice was signed In the Treaty of 
Frankfurt, which was concluded by the Provisional Assembly of France 
on May 10, 1871, Germany exacted from her enemy a war indemnity of 
over $1,000,000,000 Northern France was to be occupied by German troops 
until the indemnity was paid Furthermore, Alsace and part of Lorraine 
were to be ceded by France to Germany At first Bismarck opposed the annex- 
ation of Lorraine, saying, “I do not like the idea of having so many French- 
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men m our house against their will’*, but the military authorities, for stra- 
tegic reasons, insisted upon the acquisition of this region Bismarck, against 
his better judgment, capitulated Thus, although Germany won military 
glory, umtv (for the southern German states had by this time joined the 
North German Confederation), money, and territory, she incurred the un- 
dying hatred of a humiliated and resourceful people 
Disregarding this animosity, the Germans had deeply offended French 
susceptibilities by proclaiming the establishment of the German Empire in 
the Hall of Mirrors at Versailles on January 18, 1871 There, 
^GmmnZmpire William I o£ Prussia, in the presence of kings, princes, and 
generals, was offered the imperial crown by Bismarck For 
miles around, Frenchmen heard the booming of guns and the cheers of the 
German soldiers announcing the birth of the new state Deeply moved by 
this “insult**— the proclamation of a German Empire in the home of their 
great King Louis XIV — a number of young French patriots — including 
Clemenceau and Poincare of World- War fame — vowed that they would 
ne\er rest until the provinces had been regained and the downfall of the 
German Empire achieved In 1919, as we shall see,^ another histone event 
took place m this same Hall of Mirrors This time, however, the French- 
men, especially Clemenceau and Poincare, celebrated the close of a war 
which marked the collapse of the German Empire, the return of Alsace- 
Lorraine, and the imposition of a huge indemnity upon the defeated power 
It was a far erv from 1871 to 1919, and in the interim (at least until shortly 
before the World War) Germany enjoyed a period of undisputed hegemony 
m Europe This supremacy was not merely the result of brilliant diplomacy, 
superior military power, and efficient government, it was also the product of 
significant economic development In short, while Bismarck was creatmg 
the German Empire “by blood and iron,” business-men were financing the 
construction of railroads which connected the various cities and the oudying 
districts, mining and weaving were becoming thriving industries, and agri- 
culture, as a result of the introduction of scientific processes, was rapidly 
e’^panding^ Consequently, after the Franco-German war, Bismarck, clian- 
ceflor of the newly created German Empire, was able to build a powerful 
and a prosperous nation upon these economic foundations 
"Seep 1103 



Chapter LXIII 


RUSSIA AND THE NEAR-EASTERN QUESTION 

The Near-Eastern Question was in essence the problem arising out of the 
political and territorial decline of the Ottoman Empire It j he Neat- 
was a serious matter in the eighteenth century and was a Eastetn Question 
source of irritation and internauonal trouble right down to the outbreak 
of the World War 

In the early mneteenth century the Ottoman Empire comprised people 
who spoke various languages, who practiced diverse religions, and who 
possessed miscellaneous national ideals and customs Asiatic 
Turkey was inhabited chiefly by Moslems (Turks, Arabs, 
and Kurds), by Christians, and by Jews In European Turkey, however, 
the majority of the people were Slavic in language and Christian by faith 
These Slavs, split into various national groups, were under the control of a 
Turkish minority 

The sultan was in theory if not m practice the absolute head of the Otto- 
man Empire He was also the religious leader of the Moslems His simple but 
effective government consisted of a grand vizier (prime minister), a religious 
adviser, and provincial governors appointed by the central government, 
and other minor officials A uniform and systematized administration, how- 
ever, was lacking in the Ottoman Empire Local affairs among the non- 
Moslems were administered by the religious heads of each unit Government 
positions, save the most exalted, were open to all, regardless of class or of 
nationality 

Unfortunately the Turks were not interested in the art of government 
In their opinion it existed merely to collect taxes and to enforce obedience 
of all subjects Not being especially concerned with these duties, they per- 
mitted mefficient sultans, disloyal administrative officials, and corrupt tax 
collectors, mostly Greeks, to run the government Ruling as privileged con- 
querors, collecting taxes, and refusing to assimilate the peoples, this Turkish 
administration, from the sultan to the lowest official, resembled a cancer, 
which, by the opening of the nineteenth century, the Balkan nationalities 
were determmed to eradicate / 

In 1821 the Greeks rebelled, and after many years of bitter war gained 
their independence (1829) v The Serbians also engaged in a revolution 
Recalling their glorious past, they rose m 1804, and, under the enthusiastic 
leadership of Kara George, a swineherd, expelled the Turks This revolt 
’ ' 945 
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subsided m 1813, but two years later the Serbs, led by MiloS Obrenovic, 
who had assassinated Kara George, engaged in another uprising Aided by 
the Russians, the Serbs finally achieved their chief axnbi- 
— autonomy and a national church Thus after 
many years of war and intrigue, Serbia became a princi- 
pality, tributary to the sultan but nevertheless self-governing, with a princely 
house ruhng by right of heredity — the house of Obrenovic 
Nauonahst unrest also affected the Rumanians and the Bulgarians Fired 
by French ideals and their Latin heritage, and helped by Napoleon III, the 
Rumanians in the provinces of Wallachia and Moldavia were able to unite 
these Danubian Principalities under a young patriot, Cuza, who m 1861 
became Alexander, Prince of the united Principalities, The Bulgarians, too, 
influenced by these developments among their neighbors, finally resolved 
to be free Inasmuch as Bulgaria was close to Constantinople, it was more 
difficult for the people of that region to obtain independence In 1856 the 
Bulgarians were permitted the official use of their language, and m 1870 they 
secured for themselves a national church with freedom from the Patriarch ^ 
who lived in Constantinople In the uprising which occurred later, however, 
the sultan treated them so ruthlessly that Russia intervened The war which 
ensued between Turkey and Russia, as will be shown, made Bulgarian 
independence a matter of international concern 
Revolts against the sultan’s authority were not limited to the Balkan 
nationalities Uprisings of ambitious vassals, notably that of Mehemet All, 
pasha of E^pt, threatened the very existence of the Turkish 
met A go^teceffient Mehemet Ah, an Albanian tobacco dealer who 
could neither read nor write, had made himself practically an independent 
ruler m Egypt He was a very ambitious man who wanted to westernize 
and to enlarge his holdings Given the island of Crete as a reward for his 
support of the sultan m die Greek insurrection, he demanded control of 


Syria Upon the sultan’s refusal the pasha sent troops into this region (1832) 
Immediately the sultan appealed to the foreign powers for aid, but Russia 
alotie seemed willing to support his cause 
New Russian intervention in this insurrection alarmed other European 
powers especiaDy Great Britain and France Primarily interested in the 
Belgian question at that time they wanted to avoid complications in the 
Near East Therefore they decided to put pressure upon Turkey to cede 
Syria to Mehemet Ali In 1833 the sultan agreed to hand over this region and 
Adana to his Egyptian vassal He also signed the Treaty of Unkiar Skelessi 
with Russia According to the terms of this agreement Russia secured 
privileges which placed Turkey under a kind of Russian military protectorate 
Russian warships were granted free passage through the Straits and the 
sultan promised to close this important water ht^way to foreign ships 
at Rusmn dictation This Turko^Rusdan agreement greaffy disturbed the 
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European powers, for it signified Russian hegemony m the Near East 

Six years later (1839) the sultan and Mehemet Ah again engaged in a war 
Backed by Louis Philippe of France who had ambitions in the Near East, 
the pasha resisted the attempt of the Turkish ruler to regain Syria Again 
Turkey faced the possibility of a disastrous war and further cession of ter- 
ritory to Mehemet Ah At this critical moment, England’s foreign minister, 
Lord Palmerston, decided to champion the sultan’s cause Determined to 
check the advance of Egyptian, French, and Russian interests in the Near 
East, he sent a British fleet to Alexandria as a warning to Mehemet Ah, and 
meanwhile got Austria, Prussia, and Russia to agree to the Convention of 
London, whereby Mehemet Ah was to be recognized as the hereditary 
pasha of Egypt with the right to retain the Pashalik of Acre and control of 
southern Syria for life Should he fail to relinquish his other conquests 
within ten days his authority was to be restricted to Egypt alone Mehemet 
All and the French government were both infuriated by Palmerston’s high- 
handed methods, and Pans threatened war This menace did not perturb the 
British, for they knew that the July Monarchy, beset by internal troubles, 
could not afford to risk a military struggle Therefore, Great Britain, in 
collaboration with the other important powers, resorted to military and naval 
measures to coerce Mehemet Ah into accepting the proposed terms After 
suffering several defeats, the pasha gave way in 1841 and agreed to an 
arrangement which left Egypt autonomous but still under Turkish 
suzerainty Meanwhile, Turkey was also aaved from dismemberment by 
Russia, for the latter power consented to the annulment of the Treaty of 
Unkiar Skelessi, which was replaced by the Straits Convention (1841), which 
closed the Straits to the warships of all countries Thus Turkey, escaping from 
the Egyptians and the Russians, passed under the collective tutelage of the 
great powers 

Upon this settlement of the Egyptian question, Tsar Nicholas I proposed 
that Great Britain and Russia partition the Ottoman Empire “Turkey is m 
a critical state,” he said, “the country seems to be falling to pieces We have 
on our hands a sick man — a very sick man It will be, I tell you frankly, a 
' great misfortune, one of these days, should he slip away from us before all 
necessary arrangements have been made” Although she was inclined to 
favor the idea of partition, England, regarding Russian aggression as more 
menacing to India than the Turkish disintegration, turned down the tsar’s 
proposals Moreover, England still professed to believe what Palmerston 
had emphatically expressed in 1837 “All we hear about the decay of the 
Turkish Empire, and its being a dead body and a sapless trunk and so forth, 
IS pure and unadulterated nonsense If we can procure ten years of peace 
under joint protection of the five Powers, and if those years arc profitably^ 
employed m reorganizing the internal system of the Empire, there is nq 
reason, whatever why Turkey should not become a respectable power againrl 
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England was unable to procure ten years of peace or to rehabilitate Turkey 
In 1853 a petty quarrel between Russia, France, and Turkey over the question 
of guarding some religious sanctuaries in Palestine was settled after much 
bickering But in March, 1853, the whole question was raised to a more 
serious plane by Russia’s demand that the sultan acknowledge the tsar s 
claim, based on the treaties of Kujuk-Kainardji and Adrianople, to pro- 
tectorship over the Greek Christians of the Ottoman Empire 

Great Britain opposed Russia’s plan to protect the Greek Christians, 
fearing that it would give that country a definite foothold in the Ottoman 
Empire Her ambassador. Lord Stratford de Redchffe, a Turkophile like 
Palmerston, persuaded the sultan to grant certain concessions to Russia m 
the matter of holy places, but to reject the proposal to establish a protectorate 
Thereupon Russian forces occupied the principalities of Moldavia and 
Wallachia, not as an act of war, but as a material guarantee for the concession 
of Russia’s just demands The Great Powers now were forced either to 
intervene or to acquiesce in the situauon England, France, Prussia, and 
Austria held a conference at Vienna, and sent a note to Russia and Turkey, 
suggesting the adherence by both powers to the letter and spirit of the 
treaties of Kujuk-Kamardji and Adrianople, with respect to the protection 
of the Christians Both sides rejected the note Then the sultan, encouraged 
|by the British ambassador, asked Russia to renounce her right to establish 
la protectorate Russia refused to do so In October, 1853, Turkey declared 
War, and her troops advanced against the Russians on the Danube 

Tiirkey*s not altogether disinterested friends now rushed to her aid In 
Great Britain, Lord Aberdeen, the prime minister, heeded the demands of the 
imperialists, who feared for the safety of India, and the liberals who, sym- 
paAizing with the oppressed Poles, regarded Russia as an outworn autoc- 
racy which was trying to hold the continent in subjection England declared 
war on Russia Although he did not want war, Napoleon III also entered the 
conflict m 1854 on the side of the Turks He did so with the hope of winning 
prestige for himself and France, by avenging the defeat of his illustrious 
uncle in 1812, and hy appeanng as the protector of Christians and as the 
champion of the people m their struggle against autocracy A year later, 
Cavour, w^ntmg an opportunity to put the Italian problem before the powers 
of Europe> enrolled Sardinia on the side of the Turks Austria and Prussia 
remained neutral Prussia was rather friendly to Russia, but Austria, in 
spite of Russia's aid in 1849, saw an opportumty of extracung concessions 
from bcdi sides as the price of her neutrality, or if the situation warranted, 
intervention She delayed too long, however, and the war ended before she 
could enter the struggle. 

The Crimean War — one of the most useless of conflicts — passed through 
two stages In the first, the allies drove the Russians out of the principalities 
and took the o&mn in the Oimea. The stmui stage of the war was 
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dominated by the allied siege of Sebastopol and the Russian efforts made to 
relieve it For a year the fort held out, but in September, 1855, it was 
compelled to surrender i 

Financially exhausted and burdened by the sheer technical dijfSculties of 
transport through a country which as yet had no railways, Russia finally 
consented to negotiate a settlement In March, 1856, peace was secured at 
Pans 

By the Treaty of Pans, Russia was forced to give up that part of Bessaiabia 
that she had obtained in 1812, thus moving her frontier away from the mouth 
of the Danube She also was required to relinquish her pro- 
tectorate over the Danubian provinces and to recognize the 
sovereignty of Turkey over these regions The Black Sea 
was to be neutralized, it was to be open to the merchant ships of all nations, 
but closed to all ships of war, and no naval or military establishments 
were to be allowed upon its shores Finally, the Ottoman Empire was placed 
under a collective guarantee^ of the great powers, and the Sublime Porte was 
accepted for the first time in the European comity of nations In return for 
this recognition the sultan vaguely announced generous intentions towards 
his subjects regardless of religion or race Unable to profit by the aid that 
he had been granted, the sultan failed to carry out his promises 

Within Russia, the Crimean War opened up a new era of reform and 
reorganization Prior to this struggle her rulers had virtually ignored such 
modern changes as the abolition of serfdom, constitufional- 
ism, and the mechanization of agriculture, commerce, m- 
dustry, and transportation Alexander I (180H825), who at 
first exhibited liberal tendencies, later became a reactionary ruler His suc- 
cessor, Nicholas I (1825-1855), throughout his reign was devoted to the 
principles of extreme conservatism As an ardent Slavophile he had en- 
couraged nationalism in culture and other forms He also had had the laws 
codified, had introduced currency and financial reforms, and had even 
contemplated the emancipation of the serfs Nevertheless, he had always 
opposed any attempt to weaken his authority, refusing to permit any move- { 
ment towards constitutionalism, Polish independence, and freedom of press J 
But the Crimean War, during which Nicholas I had died, discredited his i 
policy and demonstrated that even as a military autocracy the tsardom 
could not justify itself This dismal failure had exposed the entire adminis- 
trative system to criticism 

Influenced by this situation the new tsar, Alexander II (1855-1881), ^ 
determined to modernize Russia Nicholas’s restrictions on the press, the 
universities, and on European travel were removed Political 
eoncessions then were granted the Poles, exiles were wel- 
corned home; and measures designed to stimulate industry, i 

^commejfce* transportauon, and the development of natural resources Were ' 
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introduced Finally he tackled the problem of serfdom, which seemed to be 
the fundamental evil obstructing progress in every field of Russian endeavor 
For centuries the mass of the Russian peasants had been serfs, either on 
the royal estates or on the land of private landowners or institutions Most 
of those who worked for the crown were subjected to forced labor, heavy 
taxes, and various restrictions, but they did possess limited political rights 
Living in mtrs, or village communities, they enjoyed a certain amount of 
self-government by virtue of elected councils and village elders Those who 
belonged to private owners, however, possessed no political privileges They 
also lived in mm but, denied the autonomy of those serfs on the crown lands, 
they were completely under the control of the landlords who could demand 
any service from them, sell them, transport them, hand them over to the 


army, or put them into factories 

Prior to the Crimean War the peasants had engaged m numerous revolts 
to throw off their shackles and gam freedom, but these uprisings were 
crushed The loss of the war, however, was a severe shock to the prestige 
of the established order Revealing serfdom as an institution which, through 
Its soaal degradation and economic stagnation threatened the ruination of 
Russia, the Crimean debacle convinced many Russians, conservatives as well 
as hberals, that a country with so antiquated an economy could not cope with 
modern powers Therefore they tended to favor the emancipation of the serfs 

Although Alexander II was not an enthusiastic reformer, he perceived the 
inefficiency of the tsardom m the Crimean War, and reahzed that important 


Emunetpatton 
of serfs 


changes were indispensable Rather than risk a revolution 
which might force him to submit to unwelcome reforms 
demanded by his subjects, he decided to sponsor some changes 


himself The abolition of serfdom began in 1859, but in 1861, backed somewhat^ 


reluctantly by his nobles, he published the Edict of Emancipation, which 


freed about twenty-three milhon serfs Most of the domestic servants, having 
received their freedom, went to the cities and obtained jobs in the rapidly 
expanding industries But the majority of the peasants were farmers, and, 
unless given land, would remain a propertyless, homeless class To avoid 
this situation, the government gave the peasants allotments of land (varying 
an size and quality with the district) for which they were to pay the state in 
annual installments spread over a penod of forty-mne years The state, 
in turn, reimbursed the lords for the loss of the property, generally by means 
of government bonds Unfortunately, the free peasant did not become a 
private landowner^ instead, he v^as forced by the government to hand over 
his property to the community, or mtr The village was responsible for the 
taxes, the annual redemption payments to the government, certain adminis- 
trative and police duties, and the allotment of land among the peasants 
Thus the peasant merely exchanged the lamilordism of the nobihty for that of 
tl^ state* 
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Without question the Edict of Emancipation was a great legislative act 
Millions of men and women were thereby transformed from serfs into 
citizens Subsequent acts carried the liberation program still fuither, until 
by 1866, serfdom had been completely eradicated This solution of a vast 
economic and social problem was, however, open to criticism Most aristo- 
crats, deprived of serfs and of much land, lacking initiative, special training, 
and capital, failed to adjust themselves to new conditions Many became 
bankrupt, while others, unable to live on their lands, were forced to sell 
their remaining property to the peasants 
The results of the emancipation were disastrous to the peasants as well as 
to the nobles Land assigned to the moup\ was generally the poorest prop- 
erty and too small to provide for the normal growth of families, hence there 
developed congestion and increasing poverty Redemption payments and 
other taxes were also unusually high The peasants suffered, moreover, from 
the communal system of cultivation and administration Since the mtr was 
responsible for the payment of all taxes, it restricted the movements of its 
peasants, refusing to allow them to leave without a guarantee that they 
would bear their share At intervals, the land m the mtr was redistributed 
to each peasant head of a household in the villages This meant that, as 
population increased, the units of the land given to each peasant decreased 
in size Thus their farms became progressively smaller and it became in- 
creasingly difficult for the peasant to make a living 
Production also was cut down by the lack of private ownership The waste- 
ful medieval strip system still prevailed in Russia, harvests were poor; 
famines occurred frequently, and taxes ate up the surplus of produce 
Further, as the price of wheat fell in the world markets, profits decreased 
correspondingly, and the paradoxical situation developed of a starving 
country with growing gram exports At the same time, there arose in Russia 
a group of peasants who acquired lands of their own outside of the intr 
These wealthy peasants, called \ula\s, contributed to the general unresfliy 
constituting a superior class withifTtke peasants Thus, the Russian govern- 
ment, in emancipating the serfs, helped to bring about a vast economic 
revolution, the effects and defects of which were bound to influence the 
whole subsequent history of that country 
The emancipation of the serfs led to important political as well as social 
changes With the abolition of serfdom, the judicial authority exercised 
locally by the nobility over their serfs disappeared By the 
Zemstvo Decree of 1864, European Russia^x^ias divided into 
360 districts grouped in provinces Deleg^es elected by the 
landowners, the peasant communities, and certain elements of the urban 
population constituted a district Zemstvo assembly They in turn chose a 
permanent governing body and sent representatives to the provincial 
Zemstvo, which elected its own governing board Both assemblies had charge 
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o£ such ordinary duties of local government as sanitation, primary education, 
poor relief, prevention of famine, maintenance of roads and bridges, and 
the collection ot taxes for local needs In 1870 a certain amount of self- 
government was granted by the tsar to towns Municipal councils, elected by 
tax payers, were created, but these bodies were under the close supervision 
of the central authorities 

Judicial reforms were made necessary as a result of the admimstrative 
reorgamzation In 1864 an edict proclaimed the separation of judicial and 
administrative functions, the abolition of secret hearings, and the end of 
class privileges It announced the establishment of laws equally just to all, 
of irremovable judges, of trial by jury, and of equality before the law 
Public prosecutors and justices of the peace for local affairs were appointed 
Thus Russia was given a judicial system which compared favorably with 
those of other European countries 

The army as well as the judiciary was reorganized by the government 
In 1874 universal military service was established by the Army Reform Bill 
of that year A quota of youths for military service was drawn by lot, and 
the terms of service were to be six years with the acave army, nine with the 
reserve, and five with the mihtia 

Prior to the introduction of thrrmihtary bill, certain events had caused 
Alexander 11 to abandon some of his reforms and to develop reactionary 
tendencies The Polish insurrection m 1863, for example, 
Pohsh Retohfwn ^p satisfy the Poles by 

granting them autonomy within the Russian Empire The difficulties and 
dissatisfaction which followed his social reforms disillusioned the liberal 
tsar But it was the development of Marxist and anarchistic activities that 
caused him to abandon his reform program and adopt reactionary policies 
Alexander 11 and successors, Alexander III (1881-1894) and Nicholas 
II (1894-1917) were unable to extinguish the revolutionary movement In 
NMfsm qtiarter of the nineteenth century, radicals, called 

^ ^ Nihihsts, denounced the whole reform program as inadequate 

and ineffectual Destructive, individualistic, and materialistic, they urgetfthe 
complete overturn of the Old Regime — tsardom, church, social and economic 
order, and the family life In pkee of this conglomerate society, with its 
divers traditions, they favored the establishment of a new 
in accordance with the laws of science Inspired by these ‘SgSt^nth-century 
ideas, many Nihilists, as teachers, doctors, nurses, workers, and agitators, 
visited the peasants and tne^^ teach them the doctrjne of revolution. 
Unable to understand the signifiance of this instruction most of the peasants 
were not won over by this propaganda 
In the late seventies numerous Ndulists, influenced by the anarchistic 
teachings of the exiled nobleman, Bakunin, resorted to a policy of terrorism 
They decided not only to abolish the Old Regime by forc^ hm also to prevent 
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the establishment of a bourgeois capitalism and to proceed directly into 
communism Thus Russian radicalism in its early phase, based on the 
commune, the mirj rather than on the factory, was revolutionary rather 
than evolutionary 

During the closing years of his reign Alexander II made a determined at- 
tempt to suppress terrorists Censorship of speech, the press, and universities 
was tightened, reforms were abandoned or mutilated by decrees, and agitators 
were exiled to Siberia Aroused by these reactionary measures the revolu- 
tionaries resorted to inci easing terrorism This situation became so critical 
that the tsar in 1880 decided to adopt a pohcy of conciliation, and planned 
the introduction of a limited representative government Unfortunately, on 
the very day the tsar decided to accept this political reform (March 13, 1881), 
he became himself the victim of the terrorists 

The assassination of Alexander II discredited liberalism and greatly 
strengthened the Slavophil movement with its emphasis upon loyalty to the 
tsar, the Russian church, and native culture Pobiedonostsev, 
a close friend of Alexander III and a briUiant defender of 
reaction, as Procurator of the Holy Synod (1880-1905), became 
the dominating influence in the government A bitter opponent of freedom 
of thought and of popular government, he urged every Russian patriot to 
defend Holy Russia from the defiling and corroding influence of Western 
culture Repression, purification, and Russification, therefore, became the 
order of the day The authority of the Zemstva was reduced, freedom of the 
press and universities was abolished, Nihilists and other radicals were exiled, 
and martial law was established To insure purity of thoughCand "action 
all non-Russian groups were to be Russified and most non-orthodox religious 
organizations were to be exterminated Jews were to be the special object of 
supervision They were to be restricted to certain towns, were to be forbidden 
to engage in agriculture or to hold property outside of a definite area, were 
to be partly debarred from education, and were to be liable to salutary pun- 
ishments (called Pogroms) if they were disobedient As a result of this 
oppression thousands of Jews emigrated to America between 1880 and 1900, 
those who remained hved like catde, herded^ln*^’' congested ghettos of 
Russian cities 


Despite its reactionary pohcics, the government was forced to introduce 
measures designed to improve social conditions It tried to help the peasants 
by diminishing their redemption payments, by abolishing . 

the poll tax imposed on them, and by establishing land banks 
to faahtate their purchases of lands It co-operated with 
pnvate individuals attempting to provide relief during the great famine of 
1891^el?8SQi{4l^^ attempt ^to impr ove condidoaim tliTfectOfierGuniig" 
the eighties, thousSi^r orp5^ unable to make a living on farms, 
obtamed jobs in factories, where they were subjected to merciless exploita- 
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Uon Aroused by this terrible situation the government introduced rather 
feeble Ia\^s designed to reduce hours of labor, to improve working condi- 
tions, and to regulate the work of women and children On the other hand, 
it outraged the workers by refusing to allow them to form unions and to 
strike m order to better their lot 

Besides helping the wage-earners, the government tned to aid the 
bourgeoisie To samulate industrial developments, the able statesman, Count 
Wnte, created a strmgent protective tariff This, combined with currency 
reforms, the estabhshment of a gold standard, and other measures for the 
I protection of capital, enabled him to lure foreign investors into the country 
j With the capital which they provided, railroads were built, industry was 
expanded, machinery was purchased, and new factories were established 
As a result of these economic measures, foreign trade increased, transporta- 
tion expanded, national credit improved, and the coal and iron industries 
experienced a period of remarkable growth Superficially, Russia seemed on 

the verge of a spectacular industrial revolution 

Internal inefficiency and the unrest of the people, however, retarded this 
economic transformauon Following the death of Alexander III in 1894, his 
, r t « successor, Nicholas II, determined to extinguish all opposi- 

htcholasll * * 1. 1 t- 11 

Uon to his rule, announcing that he intended to preserve 
the principles of authority “as firmly and unwaveringly as my late father 
of imperishable memory ” War was declared on all groups which in any 
way questioned his supremacy Radicalism was to be stamped out by a 
White Terror 


By this ume Russian bourgeois liberals and proletarian radicals possessed 
defimte poliucal and social objectives and were being formed into rather 
efficient orgamzations Political groups, such as the Cadets 
determined to bring about constitutional reforms, 
while, at the same time, a growmg number of wage-earners 
and intcHectuafe urged the complete overthrow of the Old Regime, the 
eliminatioti of capitalistic society, and the establishment of a new order — 
the socialist state Largely responsible for the rapid growth of this radical 
movement was the tsar's stubborn opposition to political reforms In most 
European countries the governments had permitted the middle classes to 
attain some political power^ in order to gam their support m the creation of 
prosperous states In Russia, however, no extensive constitutional reforms 
were promulgated Guided by Pobiedonostsev, *the tsar was intent upon 
maintaining his absolute rule^ 

Strong hostility to this reactionary policy developed in the Zernsm 
Designed to deal with local problems, these bodies, representing the views 
of bourgeois intellectuals of various professions, developed, nevertheless, a 
proloimd interest m national a£feirs. Resenting tlic illogicality of an active 
and successful self-rule existing side by side with a decadent, autocrattq, 
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central government, they vigorously urged the creation of a constitution 
and the estabhshment of a ministerial parliamentary system Thereupon the 
reactionary elements in the government tried to weaken the Zemstva by 
depriving them of considerable local power The Zemstva, disregarding 
these measures, became even more critical of the government In 1903, 
bourgeois liberals backed by representatives of all classes formed the “Union 
of Liberation” which later served as a nucleus of the Constitutional Demo- 
cratic Party (popularly known as the “Cadets”) 

Movements for economic and agrarian reforms accompanied these con- 
stitutional agitations Wage-earners, influenced by the socialist ideas of Karl 
Marx and by the revolutionary methods of the terrorists, 
began to organize More violent and more uncompromising 
than were their brother radicals in western Europe, these 
Russian proletarians established the Social Democratic Workmen’s Party m 
1884 They advocated not only the overthrow of the Old R%ime, but also the 
reorgamzation of society on the basis of the dominance of the workers 
Although these radicals agreed upon these objectives, they soon disagreed 
as to the way by which the new socialist state was to be attained A moderate 
group, called the Mensheviks (minority men) favored peaceful methods 
and co-operation for the time being with the capitalistic opponents of 
tsardom The extremist group, the Bolsheviks (majority men), urged the 
immediate overthrow of the government and opposed co-operation with the 
bourgeoisie Advocating violent measures, the peasants also formed an 
organization called Social Revolutionists With its slogan, “all land to the 
peasant,” it found enthusiastic support among the land-h&ngry^fairaa^ 
who hoped to acquire additional holdings Knowing very little about social- 
ism, these peasants favored the overthrow of the Old Regime and the estabhsh- 
ment of a great national commonwealth of self-governing communes They 
seemed hostile to both the bourgeoisie and the socialist type of state 
In 1904-5 internal unrest culminated in a revolution This uprising was 
precipitated by the Russo-Japanese War which had discredited the tsarist 
government by revealing its corruption and incompetence 
Representative leaders of the Zemstva and bourgeois groups Japanese 
urged the calling of a national assembly and the enactment 
of political and social concessions A band of dissatSEed workers marched to 
the Winter Palace of the tsar to ask for reforms Instead, they were fired upon 
by th-at dayid^ntmry 22, 19057fKe name Sbedy 

Sunday Following this massacre, uprisings, industrial and 
agrai4S!rlSrcharacter, broke out in certain districts in Russia of 

Intense violence characterized these outbreaks Nobl(Mi»i«7tlS^^ 
were destroyed; government officials wer e killed, an d an attempt was made on 
the life of the tsar Tl^oughout the ye^h inaj^nt revolution threatened to 
destroy the ^govSnment By the Octobrist Manifesto the tsar assured hi$ 
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people of the establishment of a more hberal r^ime The return of the troops 
from the Russo-Japanese War, and a timely loan from France, however, 
enabled him to restore his authority 

Panicky as a result of the rapid spread of the revolutionary movement, 
Nicholas II finally decided to introduce certain reforms, including a National 
Assembly or Duma This concession did not satisfy the revo- 
Est^Uskmeni 4riiarmtd by the tsar’s “Fundamental Law” that 

supreme power was still vested in his hands and that he was 
only prepared to share part of his authority with the Duma, the liberal 
elements continued to agitate for a responsible ministry, for universal suf- 
frage, and for freedom of speech, of conscience, of public meeting, and of 
the press They also urged the establishment of compulsory free education, 
the introduction of financial reforms, and the redistributidSToTT^'dcd 
property 

Instead of accepting these proposed changes, the tsar proceeded to limit 
the power of the Duma and to suppress hisj^ics At the same time, his 
government, maintaining that it favored the introduction of social reforms, 
passed a number of measures to benefit the peasants Redemption payments 
were cancelled, and steps were taken to abolish the Thus the 

government planned to destroy the whole collectivist system of land holding 
and to create private ownership of property In order to help the peasants 
obtain land, financial advances were made to them by the state Moreover, 
a system of pubhc works was established to facilitate the development of 
agnculture Some enclosure of land, limited intensive cultivation, introduc- 
tion of machinery — all of these developments presaged the beginnings of 
an agricultural revolution in Russia 

But the government refused to grant important political reforms In 1906 
reactionary ministers persua4ed the weak Nicholas II to dissolve the first 
Duma Nearly half of the delegates, thereupon, met at Viborg 
in Finland and issued a manifesto requesting the people not 
to pay taxes undl another Duma was called Facing a revolu- 
tion, the tsar appomted a very able bureaucrat, Stolypin, as premier* This 
practical leader advised the tsar to call a second Duma, which would be 
chosen in such a way as to represent the conservative landed gentry Unable 
to control the elections, however, which resulted in a too liberal assembly, 
Stolypm got Nicholas to dissolve it and to revise the electoral law so as to 
insure the selection of reacticmancs In 1907 the third DmfflTWas'^ummoned 
Controlled by the government, iTpssed a number of admimstrauve reforms, 
but made little attempt to curb the autocratic authority of thejggiJbiJ212 
a fourth Duma assembled Aldioug^ it, too, represenmilTEcrconservative 
classes, this body was som^imes very cntical of the government Additional 
reform^ demanded by represematves of the peasant md rib proletariat, 
however, were ignored boA by the tsar and by the Dum* 


Pre-War 

unrest 
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Becoming disgusted with the government the socialists promoted strikes in 
St Petersburg, Moscow, Riga, and Baku In the summer of 1914, as the 
strikes were threatening to become more numerous, the outbreak of the 
World War interrupted both radical and reactionaiy agitation All groups — 
reactionaries, Cadets, Social Revolutionists, and Mensheviks — rushed to the 
defense of Russia and of their brother Slavs in Serbia Out of this struggle, 
many hoped, would rise a democratic empire, one which would liberate all 
Slavs, dominate the Straits, and expel the Turks from Europe 
Russia was drawn into the war largely as a lesult of its Near-Eastern 
ambitions After the Crimean War she had paid little attention to the 
Ottoman problem, concentraung on expansion in Central Asia and in the 
Far East^ Great Britain and France, therefore, dominated Near-Eastern 
affairs In the ’seventies, however, a revolt against Turkish oppression by 
certain Christian peoples in the Balkans led to the renewal of Russian 
activities there 

This uprising was the result of Turkey’s failure to carry out her earlier 
promises of reform After the Crimean War, corruption, extravagance and 
cruel oppression continued to characterize Ottoman rule, 
especially in the Balkans Aroused by these conditions, en- 
couraged by Pan-Slav propaganda, and suffering from famine 
as a result of crop failure, the people of Herzegovina, a province bordering 
Montenegro, revolted (July, 1875) Immediately the revolution spread to 
the neighboring province of Bosnia, where a Turkish army was defeated 
The great powers of Europe now realized that these uprisings, together 
^with Turkey’s default on her foreign loans, and the persistence of palace 
intrigues, might lead to the complete collapse of the Ottoman Empire and 
to the predominance of Russia in the Near East To avoid the latter contin- 
gency they urged the sultan to carry out certam reforms But 
the Slav rebels refused this time to accept the Turkish prom- ^ ^ 
jses, unless supported by guarantees from the European states Attempting to 
eradicate Ottoman rule, the Bulgarians, Serbians, and Montenegrins now 
joined in a war against the Porte (18J26) 

In the struggle which followed, atrocities were committed by both sides 
Over a hundred Turkish officials were murdered by Bulgarians, and the 
Turkish troops killed thousands of Christians in the re bellious p rovinces 
Deeply moved by the wholesale slaughter of Bulgars, Gladstone Englandi 
urged that the Turks be thrown out of Europe *‘bag and baggage ” Disraeli, P 
his political opponent, opposed this solution of the Balkan problem He , 
feared Russian expansion in the Near East, realizing that this country,^ 
Britam’s most dangerous rival, once in control of Constantinople, would | 
be m a position to challenge British interests in the Onegtf As Prime Minister 

^Seepp 1047.1030, 1056 

^ Seep. 985. 
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he assumed the role of apologist for the Turks and succeeded in keeping 
England from intervening against them in the Balkan crisis 

Russia refused to adopt a “hai^ds off” ^policy She knev^ that the Slavs in 
the Ottoman Empire expected her support and determined not to disappoint 
them On April 14, 1877, the tsar declared war upon Turkey and sent troops 
into the Balkans In about six months the Russian soldiers were threatening 
to capture Constantinople, Turkey was entirely at the mercy of her foes 
To avoid the loss of his capital, Sultan Abdul Hamid II in March, 1878, re- 
luctantly agreed to a settlement with Russia — the Treaty of San Stefano 
By this peace Montenegro and Serbia were enlarged and their independence 
recognized, Bosnia and Herzegovina were placed under the joint guarantee 
of Russia and Austria, reforms were granted the Armenians, Russia was 
given Batum and Ardahan in Asia and part of the Dobrudja (which she 
proposed to trade to Rumania for southern Bessarabia), Rumania’s inde- 
pendence was recognized, and a very large Bulgaria under Russian auspices 
was created — an autonomous tributary principality, with a Christian gov- 
ernment and a national ruilitia 

Russia’s triumph in the Near East caused general dissatisfaction elsewhere 
Greece, Serbia, Montenegro, and Rumania opposed the enlargement of 
Bulgaria Rumania claimed that Russia had not rewarded her satisfactorily 
for her aid, Austria-Hungary said that Russia had violated the terms on 
which the Dual Monarchy had promised neutrality Disraeli maintained 
that Russia ultimately intended to destroy the Ottoman Empire, to dominate 
the Balkans, and to overturn the balance of power in the Near East Austria 
and Great Biitain insisted that the treaty be submitted to a European con- 
gress for revision inasmuch as it changed the status quo m the Near East 
without the consent of those powers signatory to the treaty of Pans m 1856 
Russia, of course, protested, but when Bismarck, in order to obtain an alhance 
with the Dual Monarchy, decided to back that country in its determination 
to hold a conference, Russia was forced to consent to this meeting 

At the Congress of Berlin (1878), largely dominated by Disraeli of Eng- 
land, Andrissy of Austria, and Bismarck of Germany, the Treaty of San 
Stefano was revised and Russia was robbed of many of the 
fruits of her victory According to the terms of the new settle- 
ment, Russia received southern Bessarabia from Rumania, 
and the Asiatic Provinces which she recognized, and she got part of the 
Dobrudja in exchange for Bessarabia Bosnia and Herzegovina were handed 
over to Austria for political occupation She was also given the Sanja\ of 
Novi Bazar between Serbia and Montenegro for military purposes only 
Bulgaria was reduced to about one-third the area established by the Treaty j 
of San Stefano, moreover, she remained under the suzerainty of Turkey* ] 
Of the rest, Eastern Rumelia was restored to Turkey, but was given autonomy, | 
Macedonia, with its two-and-a-half millions of mixed population, v^as re- ^ 
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turned to Turkey Montenegro and Serbia were recognized as independent 
states, but the territories they had been granted by the other treaty were 
reduced Greece demanded possession of Crete, Thessaly, Epirus, and part of 
Macedonia, but failed to get them England was confirmed in her possession 
of the island of Cyprus, which she had already acquired from Turkey 
Having re-established the balance of power in the Balkans, the great states, 
save Russia, were satisfied, “There is again a Turkey in Europe, * said 
Disraeli But these arrangements could not check the dechne of the Ottoman 
Empire Patriotic movements m Bulgaria, Rumania, Greece, Serbia, and 
Macedonia, threatened to precipitate new wars which might result in the 
complete expulsion of the Turks from Europe 
The Congress of Berlin merely served to sharpen the rivalries over the 
Near East By separating Eastern Rumelia from the independent Bulgarian 
state, the congress intensified the unrest m that part of the Balkans In 1885 
the people of Rumelia finally declared for union with Bulgaria Certain 
European states thereupon protested this violation of the settlement, but 
Anglo*Austrian hostility to Russian policy prevented drastic interference by 
any of the powers Eventually, Bulgaria’s strong man, Stambulov, however, 
managed to free his country of Russian jdominancc 
Revolutionary agitation occurred in the Asiatic as well as in the European 


parts of Turkey In 1894-5 an Armenian revolt was harshly suppressed by 
the sultan’s troops Followmg this massacre, over 6,000 


Agitation tn 
Astaite Turkey 


Armenians who attacked a Turkish bank in Constantmople 
were murdered in a single day Great Bntain, alone, protested 


this treatment of subject peoples Gladstone denounced Sultan Abdul Hamid 


II as “die Great Assassin immortally beyond all mortals, damned ” The other 
leading JEuropeah states —France, Russia, Austria, and Germany — how- 


ever, Ignored die massacres 


After die Armenian affai r, the cente E-gf-ttettUe shifted to Greece That 
country was findmg if-diifBcult to estabhsh an orderly government For 


Attempts of 
Greece to expand 


twenty-mne years the people had submitted to the mefScient 
rule of Kmg Otto of Bavaria In 1863, having driven this 
useless ruler from the throne, they offered it to a Danish 


prmce, who became Kin^ nf ty .-.ilinp- until 1913 Mean- 

while the Greeks demand^ the mdusion of Thessaly, Epirus, Macedonia, 
the Ionian Islands, and Crete m their ifcmuuons Although Greece la c ked 
the support of the European Powers, except England, she was able to acquire 
a small section of Epirus and the major part of Thessaly, thanks to British 
aid m 1381 


Greece was espcdally interested m the fOTtunes of th e oennle nf r.r(^ 
’From 1830 the Oemm had tried numerous tunes to thrraw off Tn Vlf'^hT pn- 
trol and unite with Greece. Finally, m 1897, diis island-state, led by Venezelos, 
prodajmed its umon vnth Greece and obmined the support of diat country 
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But the Turkish armies, reorgamzed by the Germans, overwhelmingly de- 
feated the Greeks, and after a few weeks of fighting, the conflict ended 
Greece was forced to pay a heavy war indemnity and to leturn a part of 
Thessaly to Turkey 

While the sultan was facing continual trouble and disturbances in various 
parts of his empire, a close friendship was formed with Germany For nearly 
a century Great Britain had acted the role of a big brother 
towards the Turks, but after the Congress of Berlin Anglo- \ 

Turkish relations had become strained Bismarck, who wished 
to maintain peace in the Balkans, favored a rapprochement between Germany 
and Turkey It was not until after his fall m 1890, however, that a warm and 
personal relationship was established By that time William II of Germany 
decided to advance German economic interests in the Near East and at the 
same time to support the Balkan ambitions of his ally, Austria-Hungary 
Accordingly, he embarked on a Turkophile policy, visiting Abdul Hamid II 
in 1889 and in 1898, and making, on his second sojourn, a formal pilgrimage 
to the Holy Land, where he announced that the sultan and the three hundred 
million Mohammedans who reverenced him as caliph might rest assured 
that the German emperor was their friend 

After this trip a German-controlled company was organized to build a 
railway from Berlin to Bagdad Prior to this grant, German officers were 
reorganizing the Turkish armies, and German bankers and 
traders were extending their economic influence to all parts sTgTaTRailway 
of the empire The Bagdad Railway was a logical outgrowth 
of these activities and paved the way for further German penetration of the 
Turkish Empire This, and other hnes controlled by Germany, it was felt, 
would place at the feet of the kaiser’s subjects, wealth, trade, and power. 
Moreover, when the time came for a final liquidation of Turkey, Germany 
would be in a position to receive the major share of the booty 

Although Germany’s Near-Eastern program brought tremendous profits, 
it created numerous problems Imperialistic interests in Great Britain, France, 
and in other European powers, considered themselves threatened by this 
German thrust Moreover, the Tgitonic advance encouraged Austro-Hun- 
garian ambitions m the Balkans^he people there — especially the Serbs — 
in turn feared the aspirations of their Habsburg neighbor Russia also dis- 
approved of this Austro-German thrust to the East She disliked the railway 
from Berlin to the Orient because it threatened her gram trade with serious j 
competition and promised a regeneration of the Ottoman Empire which she , 
did not favor. Moreover, Russia still hoped to obtain control of the Mediter- 
ranean so that she could have an outlet for the exportation of the great 
gram crops which were raised m the Deeper and Volga ryer Yfl^kYitL 
Accordingly, to block the extension of the railway, Russia, in 1900, arranged 
an agreement with Turkey, which practically made Armema a Russian 
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sphere of uifiuence This interfered with the projected Berlin-to-Bagdad line 
since it was to take a northerly and less difficult route across Armenia By 
1907, Russia had again shifted the emphasis of her policy of expansion in Asia , 
— this time from the Far East back to the Near East Her defeat m the war 
against Japan, the growing fear that the Teutonic states were going to emerge 
the victors m the international competition for control of the Near East, and 
the rapprochement with England, all contributed to this reorientation Hence- 
forth, unal the outbreak of the World War m 1914, the St Petersburg govern- 
ment focussed Its attention on this region 



Chapter LXIV 


FRANCE, GERMANY, ITALY, 

AND THE LESSER POWERS, 1870-1914 

/• 

\The victory of the German states over France in 1871 marked the begin- 
ning of “a~ new era It moved the political and diplomatic center of gravity 
of Europe from Pans to Berlin) The period which had derived its inspira- 
tion from France gave way to one which looked to Germany for leadership 
in military, economic, political, and social matters This change was epito- 
mized by Lord Morley when he said “Europe has lost a mistress but gamed: 
a master” 

In France the immediate result of the German invasion and triumph was 
a revolt Even before the peace terms had been signed the people in the Com- 
mune of Pans engaged m an uprising which lasted about 
two months Various dissatisfied groups participated m this 
rebellion Stung by the humiliating peace terms — the loss 
of Alsace-Lorraine, and the heavy indemnity — and afraid of a monarchical 
government, Jacobin republicans advocated a dictatorship of the people as 
a prelude to the'”expnlsion‘'of the Germans "and the restoration of the repub- 
lic These radicals were backed by socialists who planned the establishment 
of a sociahst state and by anarchists who demanded the overthrow of the 
central government and the erection of communes throughout France In 
short, the uprising was a demonstration of opposition to Germanism, royal- 
ism, and capitalism 

™Tfie^fequSr of the government that the guns be removed from Pans 
precipitated the struggle Seizing them, the revolutionaries ran up the Red 
Flag of 1848 and urged their comrades in all the cities of France to do hke- 
wise Determined to eliminate the conservative peasants from pohtical con- 
trol, these aty radicals planned the establishment of a federation of republics 
for France resembling in certain particulars the present pohtical set-up of 
Soviet Russia Unlike the Russian Bolsheviks, they failed to win over the 
military forces Troops of the Provisional Government, on the other hand, 
besieged Pans while the Germans watched For two months the insur- 
gents held out, but after the food supply was exhausted they were forced 
to surrender Frightful revenge was now taken by the bourgeois-peasant 
forces of law and order* Over 15,000 men were butchered by soldiers,^ ^d 
over 15,000 were arrested and either sentenced to death or exiled to 
hell in the French colonies (in the great French Revolution, “between April 
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6, 1793, and July 27, 1794, the period of the Jacobin Terror, only 2,596 heads 
was the vengeance of the possessing classes upon the 
dispossessed, of the old revolution upon the new, of the provinces upon Pans 

After the restoration of law and order, Thiers, chief of the executive (later 
President of the Repubbc), tackled the problem of national recovery Backed 
by the patriotic and thrifty French people he raised, by inter- 

Naltanal recotery ,, ^ , j 

nal loans, sufficient money to pay the huge indemnity de- 
manded by German) withm two and one-half years As a result of this feat, 
German troops were withdrawn from France Thus France was relieved of 
the burden which Bismarck hoped would prevent her recovery for at least 
a generation 

Encouraged bv this achievement the government proceeded to reorganize 
the army Compulsory military service was introduced, fortresses were built, 
railways, roads, and bridges were constructed, and industrial, commercial, 
and agricultural prosperity were revived By 1875 this unusual power of re- 
cuperation — largely the result of a satisfactory balance between agriculture 
and industry, as well as financial stabihty — enabled France to resume her 
position as one of the great powers 

The establishment of the*" Third French Republic was another important 
step m the program of recovery Despite the fact that France was ostensibly 
a republic from the autumn of 1870 on, the National Assembly was over- 
whelmingly monarchical in sentiment The monarchists, however, were 
divided ^mong themselves into three factions One group, the Orleanists, 
favored the claim of the Count of Pans, grandson of Louis Philippe, an- 
other, the Legitimists, backed the Bourbon candidate, Henry V (more com- 
monly called the Count of Chambord), an ardent advocate of clerical, rovalist, 
and feudal traditions, the third, the Bonapartists, agitated for the return of a 
member of that dynasty Srnc^bfjduMt.,toflina,mnld flot agree oajucom- 
mon candidate, they had put Thiers mto the president’s chair as a stop- 
gap He, however, showed signs of becoming a republican “There is oidy 
one throne ” he cned, “and three people can not sit upon it at the same time " 
Thereupon the monarchists forced ium out of his post and elected in his 
place the well-known royalist, Marshal MacMahon, President of the Pro- 
visional Assembly Ardent conservatives now tried to arrange a settlement 
between the monarchist fections, whereby the Count of Chambord was to 
ascend the throne with the Count of Pans as heir-apparent But the unwill- 
ingness of the Count of Chambord to accept the tri-color flag, after all other 
issues had been decided, destroyed die compromise and prevented the re- 
establishment of the monarchy- 
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made to draw up another declaration of the “Rights of Man,” These origi- 
nal laws and four important amendments simply created the framework of 
the republican government Its central structure consisted of a President^ 
elected for seven years by the two houses Possessing little power, he pre- 
sided but did not govern The real executive branch consisted of a Premier 
and Cabinet dependent upon a dominant party, or bloc of parties, m the 
Chamber of Deputies There was a Legislature of two houses a Senate, 
WTfii three hundred members elected by an indirect method, for nine years, 
and a Chamber of Deputies, comprising nearly six hundred deputies elected 
for terms of four years on the basis of popular suffrage The consent of the 
Senate was necessary for the dissolution of the Legislature by the President 
That body also served as a check upon the Chamber of Deputies 

A centralized administration fostered continuity of national policy, despite 
the instability of the executive officer, the premier Local government was 
subordinated to the authority of the central government France consisted 
of dipartements, ruled by prefects appointed by and representing the central 
officers 

This highly centralized republican government endured m the face of 
monarchical opposition, domestic scandals, and radical challenges, largely 
because It catered to the interests of the two great property-owning classes — 
the bourgeoisie and the peasantry Not only did it encourage industrial and 
commercial expansion by improved communications, imperialistic develop- 
ment, protection, and low taxes, but it also helped the peasants by encouraging 
the growing of silk, flax, hemp, and other commodities, and by establishing 
loan banks, insurance companies, and agricultural schools It enabled sons 
and daughters of the common people to develop their abili- 
ties through the establishment of a public-schixdU**’^^ 

(1881-1886) Control of education was takenTSrom the church 
^d placed in the hands of political authorities In this manner the educa- 
tional system became a center of bourgeois idealism and of patriotism to the 
existing regime As a result of" these enlightened policies France, by 1914, 
was one of the most prosperous nations m Europe Her wealth, including 
stocks and securities of foreign governments and industries, was more 
equally distributed than that of any other great power Her property-owning 
classes, the backbone of the country, enjoying apparent security, save for 
the constant fear of a war with Germany, had become, for the most part, 
loyal to the republic 

Although successful in bringing about rapid recovery and marked pros- 
penty in France, the republic encountered hostility. In the late "seven- 
ties the royalists engaged in an unsuccessful r^dlt whichwas 
followed by the resignation of Marshal MacMahon In the 
"eighties, an adventurer. General Boulanger, backed by mon- 
archists, clericals, and other chauvinists, severely criticized and frequently 
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embarrassed the republic and advocated the establishment of a dictatorial 
government He failed to strike when the iron was hot, was forced to flee, 
committed suicide, and his movement collapsed 

Scandals, involving governmental oflScials, temporarily discredited the 
repubhc Pohtics appeared to be self-seeking, rather than an arena m which 
the statesmen could present and champion their ideas President Grivy, in 
1887, was forced to resign because of a scandal that did not involve him per- 
sonally, but did besmirch a relative The notorious Dreyfus case, however, 
eclipsed all other scandals and created a real crisis for the repubhc 
In 1894, Captam Alfred Dreyfus, an Alsatian Jew attached to the Ministry 
of War, was arrested, convicted on a charge of treason, and sentenced for 
hfe to Devil’s Island Several years later mvesugauons of a 
Dnryfascase Colonel Picquart, chief of the Mihtary Intelligence Staff, 
tended to substantiate the unfortunate officer’s protestations of innocence 
and a retoal was demanded High mihtary officers tried to hush up the case 
bdievmg that the honor of the army would be blackened if the verdict 
of the court-martial was proven unjust They therefore removed Colonel 
Picquart from his position and appointed a less inqmsiuve man in his place 
In January, 1898, Emile Zola, die famous novehst, reopened the case when 
he pubhshed a letter in which he frankly stated that die judges of the court- 
martial were unjust and dishonest Monarchists and clericals bitterly resisted 
the reopening of the case They denounced Jews, repubheans, and soaahsts as 
criminals, claiming diat those who bcheved m the innocence of Dreyfus 
were enemies of law and order, property, church, and country They accused 
them of faemg alhes of such forces of evil as a syndicate of Jews, Freemasons, 
Protestants, England and the Tnple Alhanc^ socialists, anarchists, enemies 
of the Faith, encnucs of the flag, and enemies of soaety In the midst of party 
passions, aroused as they had not been in France since the Commune, Drey- 
fus was given a retrial before a group of high army officers, who had been his 
accusers five years before. Attempting not to allow a thorough probe of die 
affair, the judges deliberately barred certain vital testimony and finally bv a 
vote of five to two, declared him guilty with extenuating circumstances The 
court then sentenced Dreyfus to ten years’ imprisonment, and thus the honor 
of the army had been maintamed President Loubet immediately pardoned 
Dreyfus and he was rdeased, broken in health. In 1906 friends of the unfor- 
tunate man finally succeeded m having the verdict of die court-martial 
quashed by the Court of Cassation. Dreyfus was declared vindicated, restored 
to his rank in die army, and the case was closed 
This affair, however, revived the tpiarrd between church and state. In- 
fluenced by the doacal exposition to Dreyfus, the bourgeois republicans and 
Cimiaadsuu wiah®* demanded the abro^tiem of the Con- 

cordat of 1801 and the separation of diurch and state As a 
resttk of their agitations die Association Law of 1^1 was passed which dis- 
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solved unauthorized rehgious orders, barred them from teachmg, and con- 
fiscated their property In 1904 another law forbade teaching by religious 
groups. Diplomatic relations between France and the papacy were suspended, 
and m 1905 the French Republic annulled the Concordat and disestablished 
the Roman Catholic Church m France By this separation law, members of 
all creeds were placed on an equal footmg and were authorized to form asso- 
ciations of laymen for public worship The state was released of payment of 
salaries to the clergy (with a few exceptions) and churches were handed 
over to lay assoaations to be used during the hfe of those organizations 

The pope and many influential Cathohes opposed this act, especially that 
part w^ch allowed laymen to partiapate (by means of the associations) m 
the control of church affairs Hence many ecclesiastics refused to have any- 
thing to do with these associations Then the pope appointed French clergy 
without consultation with the government, and the French church, renounc- 
mg Its GaUican, or nationalist leanmgs, became anti-republican and ultra- 
montane. 

After a two-year controversy a compromise was arranged by the tactful 
statesmen, Bnand By a new law the clergy were given the right to manage 
their own affairs and were to make arrangements with the local mayors for 
the use of the churches m worship These laws were significant because they 
separated church and state and msured governmental control m secular mat- 
ters Henceforth the church was a private institution, confinmg its attention 
officially to the spiritual realm 

Social as well as religious difficulties faced the Third French Repubhc 
As m odier mdustrial states, the government had to deal with the problem 
of increasing unrest among the wage-earners To meet this 
situation, trade umons were^legahzed la 1884 In addition, in 
1892 a law was enacted regulating the employment of women 
and children, providing for a maximum ten-hour workin g dav. an d estaV 
hshing provision for the health and safety of persons in the'Hctones In addi- 
tion, a workmen’s compensation act (requiring employers to compensate 
workers for injuries received durmg service) was passed m 1898 , and in. j.^ , 1 1 
a plan of old age insurance was adqpjjjd* 

This soaal legislation failed to check the advance of radicahsm Opposed 
for the most part to Ixiuis Blanc’s program of control of the republic by 
workers, the establishment of national workshops, and the creation thereby 
of a sociahit^state, many French radicals of the early twentieth century turned 
to syndicalism, ‘S'lorra of trade umonism applied to revolutionary purposes 
Aiming at the overthrow of private enterpnses by the strikjej 
and the control thereby of production by syndicates (orgaii-| 
ized groups of workers), these radical proletarians accepted 
the socialist objectives, but adopted the violent methods — direct economic 
action and industrial wrecking -’Outhned by Proudhon and Blanqm Dur- 
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mg the yeais 1906'1910 this radical movement, spreaing rapidly m French 
industrial centers, caused a number of sSTourprdletari^ jipnsings In 1910, 
the movement culminated in a great railway strike — a strike which many 
believed was but the begmning of a revolution This “revolt,” however, was 
suppressed by the Radical Socialist Premier, Bnand, who disapproved of 
violence Calling up military reserves he forced tBSTworkers as soldiers to 
run the trams, and by so doing he broke the strike After this labor crisis, 
property owners in France realized that the syndicalist movement threatened 
the very existence of bourgeois society In 1914 was the outstand- 

ing internal problem confronting France 
While the French people were establishing a bourgeois republic, Bismarck 
was building an eflScient and powerful empire in Germany As Chancellor, 
Bismarck strove to create a prosperous, powerful, and efficient state To 
achieve these aims he had preserved autocracy in Prussia and extended it 


to the whole Retch Retaimng the constitution of the North German Con- 
, federation, he had created a federal organization based upon the hegemony 
of Prussia among the states and the dominance of monarchical principles The 
hereditary Prussian king was tpso facto Kaiser or German Emperor, but 


The German 
Empire 


L 

\i ini 


^vereignty was vested m the Bundesrat This body repre- 
sented the various German stat^ by quota, Prussia possess- 
ing 17 of the 61 votes It had not only considerable executive 


and judicial power, but it also possessed a dominant voice in legislative affairs 
Inasmuch as the Prussian delegation was the largest group in the Bundesrat, 
the kaiser as Prussian bng was able to control that body Thus, the Federal 
Council (the Bundesrat) was a sort of constitatriitoal camouflage for Prus- 
sa’s government of the empire Theoretically, the Bundesrat was entirely m 
the hands of the reigmng pnnees, practically, it was under the control of the 
Hohcnzollems 

In the admimstration of the internal affairs of the empire the kaispr was 
not dommant His executive power was shght, as there were only a few 
federal officials to appoint, and he lacked veto power over bills passed by 
Parliament Possessing greater authority m foreign affairs, he could declare 
war and peace, arrange alliances and treaties, and appoint and receive ambas- 
sadors He was also commander-in-chief of the army and navy and selected 
the chancellor, who in turn chose the other members of the cabmet This 
imperial chancellor presided in the Bi^srat, but voted and spoke only as 
a Pr^an representative Except in foreign, military, and naval affairs, the 
empire depended on the administrative offipers of the separate states 
The empire retamed the bicameral system of the North German Confedera- 
tion In addition to the Bundesrat there was a Reschstag or National House, 
whose members were elected ioc terms of five years fay the population of the 
whofe onpire fay manhood suffrage This body possessed only a hmited veto 
power and was relativdy insignificant. In 1877 a supreme Federal Judicial 
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Court was created, possessing original jurisdiction in instances of treason and 
appellate jurisdiction in other cases 

Bismarck was the first chancellor of this newly created federal state 
For the next twenty years, until his fall in 1890, he devoted himself to the 
establishment of a powerful, prosperous, and unified German 
Empire He bitterly opposed, ultramontamsm, provincialism, 
democracy, and socialism, considering them enemies of prog- 
ress Sincere exponent of benevolent despotism, he planned the strengthening 
of imperial umty not only by force but also by the excellence of his administra- 
tive organization and by the economic and intellectual advantages he offered 
the German people Thus, by making the empire prosperous and efficient he 
hoped to win over all elements, including even the three and a half million 
Poles of the north and east, the 150,000 Danes of North Schleswig, and the 
nearly two million French subjects in Alsace-Lorraine 

In his opposition to certain organizations which, m his opinion, threatened 
German unity, Bismarck at first resorted to force Shortly after the Franco- 
German war, for example, he became involved m a bitter ^ , > 

quarrel with the Roman Catholic Church Regarding that 
mstitution as a state within a state, he determined to bring it under the » 
control of the government In May, 1872, he had an imperial law enacted 
expelling the Jesuits from Germany and prohibiting pr iest s from expressing 
political ideas In their pulpits Several years later (1873) the Prussian Diet 
passed the so-called May Laws, requiring compulsory civil marriage, order- 
ing all candidates for the priesthood to be Germans (educated m a German 
university), forbidding ecclesiastical punishments, suppressing the Catholic 
Bmeau in the Department of Educauon, and withdrawing the inspection 
of schools from the clergy* ^ 

In 1875 a crisis arose when Bismarck ordered all religious orders abolished 
Backed by liberals, atheists, scientists, and a group of '*oId Catholics” (oppo- 
nents of the doctrine of Papal Infallibility of 1870), Bismarck declared that 
he would “nevei go to Canossa ” The church natur ally^^gfiposgd the chan- 
cellor’s anti-Catholija^cgtiS^fion* For five years *tEis battle {KuUur\ainpf) 
between the church and state continued During this period the Catholic or 
**Center” party m the Reichstag was in open revolt, constantly embarrassing 
the chancellor by refusing to support his program 

Finally Bismarck decided to arrange a settlement Realizing that he might 
have to resort to force m the struggle, and facing a radical internal movement, 
he enteredjjjtCLWgotiations with the pope Leo XIH hastened to accept Bis- 
mffckToverturcs of peace During the next nine years nearly all anu-C^thohe 
laws and a senes of arrangements established cooperation 

between the pope and the Raiser, especially in the matter of Church appoint- 
ments* In return, Bismarck secured the support of the Catholic Center party, 
a real force xn German politics 
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Backed by his new all) Bismarck now declared war on the socialists At 
first he adopted a policy of repression A series of acts prohibited all associa- 
tions^ meetings, and publications which aimed at the destruc- 
Opposiuonto q£ existing order of society and government To deal 

AOCislistn " 111 r 1 

With any emergencies which might arise the police were 
granted extensive powers By these measures socialist gatherings were made 
illegal and their funds confiscated This attempt to eradicate the “Red Inter- 
nauonar failed, sociahst unrest only increased and became more radical 
because it was driven underground Numerous secret organizations, some 
With headquarters in Switzerland, now replaced the outlawed trade unions 
Bismarck finally decided that socialism could not be extinguished by force 
Displaying an extraordinary grasp of the situation he concluded that the 
growth of unrest was the res ult of econo mic conditions which 
^nomhsm inust be changed Social discdhtentT deaded, was con- 
nected with an agricultural and industrial depression which 
HI the ’seventies succeeded a short era of speculation (facilitated^ by the in- 
dcnMiity received from France) Believing that this recession was also the 
perman free-trade pohcy, he decided to adopt the doctrine of 
nationalism, as outlined by such able economists as Schmoller 
(183W917), List (1789-1846), and Wagner (1835-1917) In 1879 he there- 
fore estabhsbed a high tariif on agricultural and industrial products 
y'To create a prosperous Germany, Bismarck also favored the development 
4f professional and technical education The graduate school which had 


appeared first m Germany in the early nineteenth century, was expanded, 
especially in the^eld of technical training In the German gymnasiums a 
program was developed corresponding to that of the American high school 
and college Natural science, histc^, soaology and other “modern” sub- 
jects were taught In short, while English colleges were suspicious of so- 
called practical trends m education, German schools were taking the lead m 
the development of the modern system of higher education with its empha- 
sis upon vocational and pr p fe i^ional tr aming ^ 

At the same time Bismarck adopted lie ideas of the nadonakst economists 
that the state served as the equahzer of conflicts and that a powerful, umfied, 
U tsl prosperous country could best he attained by the estab- 

paa egtsauon friendly relationships among the different social 

classes, the reduction of injustice, an approach to a more equitable distnbu- 
/^tion of wealth, and social Ic^slation, promoting process and the moral ele^a;; 
tion of the lower and middle classes* Having helped the bourgeoisie “^d the 
farmers by a protective tanjSf, Bismarck decided to aid the-wa^e^rners by 
means of social legislation Therefore he embarked on a progifffl^^ 
socialism by havmg lawTHIStted m 1883, 1884, and 1887, designed to insure 
workmen against sickness, accidents, and did age* In Ml these laws were 


^Seepp 1004-1005 
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unified into a comprehensive scheme of social legislation which, before the 
World War, became a model for similar reforms in Great Biitain, France, 


and other European countries 

Despite his remarkable success in the unification and development of the 
German Empire, the chancellor in 1890 was practically forced out of office 
In 1888 Bismarck’s friend and master, the old Emperor William I, died, and 
the long partnership between ruler and minister came to an end Kaiser Wil- 
liam was succeeded by his son. Emperor Frederick, a liberal, who reigned for 
ninety-nine days Although he was unsympathetic towards the chancellor’s pol- 
icies, he retained him in power in view of the imminence of his own death !lS|ut 
when his son, William II (1888-1918} becamevkai$er, Germany entered upor . a 
new era For two years Bismarck managed to remain in office, but in 1890 he 
was dropped, and a young, inexperienced man took over the ship of state 

When he became kaiser, William II was twenty-eight years of age, ambi- 
tious, aggressive, and alive to modern tendencies He possessed an active and 
vivid imagination, but was reckless, restless, neurotic and 
immature, having little political acumen or appreciation of * ^ 
the importance of public opinion Militaristic, meddlesome, and domineer- 
ing, but well intentioned, he believed that he had one great purpose on earth 
— to carry out the divine mission of the Hohenzollerns Imbued with this 
idea, he found it difficult to tolerate the authority q£ the old chancellor 

Whereas Bismarck ruled in silence, Wilham II laid German aspirations 
before the world m pompous and boastful speeches These utterances, reveal- 
ing a lack of emotionalpoise and -dignity, alarmed Europe and irritated many 
Germans Disregardmg growing criticism, William prScTaimecT’^'^system, 
efficiency, and discipline” as his chief watchwords, and sponsored a sort of 
^mor^ crusade to spread Deutsche Kultur throughout the world 

'William IFs crusading propensities were chiefly inspired by Germany’s 
remarkable economic expansion During his reign the empire enjoyed a 


phenomenal commercial, industrial, and ^ricultural revolu- 
tion An excellent geographical position ancf tl\e possession 
of essential resources had greatly facilitated tCis development 


German 

economic 

expansion 


In the center of Europe, Germany was a natural distributor of foreign goods 


on the continent Thanks to the coal in the Ruhr and Saar Basin and the 


iron in Lorraine and Silesia, she, by 1914, had surpassed Great Britain m the 


manufacture of iron and steel, and had taken third place, excelled only by 
the United States and England, in the production of coal In shipping she was 
second only to her British rival, whereas in the manufacture of electrical 
and chemical industries, Germany took the lead In textile manufactures, how- 


ever, she lagged behind Great Britain Scientific methods were not limited 
to industry In agriculture, farmers were able to increase production through 
the use of fertilizers and farm machinery The enlarged output of sugar-beets 
and potatoes was especially noteworthy 
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Like Bismarck, William II worked hand-m-glove with merchants, mdus- 
jtnalists, and landowners in their attempts to extend their markets abroad 
and to monopolize tliose at home Bismarck at first tended to oppose the 
acquisition of colonies, regarding them as extravagances Before his fall he 
did consent to imperial expansion But he insisted that German colonization 
must have the sanction of Great Britain, mistress of the seas 
William II, however, adopted a more" aggr^SiYe policy Won 
over to the cause of colonial expansion by the great banking 
and industrial interests of Germany, he proceeded to arouse jealousy and fear 
on all sides by his boastful remarks Disregarding British opposition, he be- 
came an ardent advocate of a pow^erful German navy ‘T will never rest,” said 
the Kaiser in 1897, “until I have raised my navy to the same standard as that 
pi the army ” “The times are past,” said one of his ministers, “when the Ger- * 
fman left the earth to one of his neighbors, the sea to another, and reserved 
the sky for himself ” German penetration in the Near East, her naval ambi- 
tions, and her so-called Weltpoliti\ policy, as we shall see, finally forced 
competitors to settle their colonial rivalries and to unite m opposition to this 
seeming menace 


During the reign of Wilham II there was social progress as well as economic 
and naval expansion Bismarck’s social legislation was extended, efficient city- 

$t>aal progress were established, and local improvements, 

such as sanitation, water facilities, parks, schools, and hos- 
pitals, and municipal ownership of public utilities were fostered These 
advances, tempered with obedience, efficiency, and discipline, undoubtedly 
contributed to (terman success m improving the standards of living, in 
virtually ehminatmg slums in cities, and in achiewi^^attonal power ^» d 
prosperity. 

Encouraged by these triumphs, champions of autocracy appeared in the 
realm of literature as well as in pohtics Treitschke (183+-1896), the German 
Cham tonsof asserted that ‘^the state towered above the individ- 

atmcrac^ who Composed it and realized ideals far beyond in- 

dividual happiness”; Dclbruck (1848^1929), in his works 
^rnestly defended the despotism of Wilham 11 “The vacillations of democ- 
racy/ he said, “weaken any government”, and Bulow, the imperial chancel- 
or from 1900 to 1909, in his Impertt^ Germany, also defended autocracy by 
claiming that “the lack of frontiers and the presence of enemies on three sides 
made a centralized government necessary” greatest champion, 

however, was that strange apostle of the idea of a superman and a super-* 
state, Nietzsche (1844--1900). Emphasizing in his works, Thus Spake Zara^ 
Mustru and Beyond Good and Eml, the “wiU to power,” he denounced 
Jemocracy and soaalism aa the “cult of numbers” and the “rehgion of equal- 
ly, and gionfied the mlmg classes, “whose very ^we;: q£ 

J|cir supenonty and of tl^ar right to rule ” 
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Prior to 1914 an increasing number of non-Germans, bourgeois liberals, 
and socialists, opposed this philosophy of despotism The French inhabitants 
of Alsace-Lorraine, the Poles m eastern Germany, and the Danes in Schles- 
wig — all resisted the governmental policy of Germanization, which aimed 
to eradicate the customs, institutions, and languages of these minorities The 
Center Party chiefly Bavarian and Catholic, favored mod- 
erate social reforms but opposed extreme political centrahza- 
tion as well as socialism To the left of the Centrists, the 
National Liberals, representing big business, favored imperialism, opposed 
socialism, and urged liberal political and social reforms Further to the Left, 
the Progressives, representing the lesser bourgeoisie, advocated a mimsterial- 
parliamentary system, personal liberty, and a shift of the tax burden to the 
wealthy through heavy taxes on incomes and inheritances On the extreme 
Left were the Social Democrats, the party of the wage-earners Although 
socialism was their goal, they opposed violence and were willing to co-operate 
with the bourgeoisie in order to obtain immediate reforms 

During the reign of William II the voting strength of the Social Demo- 
cratic party increased from one and a half to four and a half million votes 
At the outbreak of the World War, it had one hundred and ten seats m the 
Reichstag with one third of the voting population of Germany enrolled in 
its ranks' Save for petty persecuUons the organization of this party was 
allowed to develop without interference by the state authorities After the 
repeal of Bismarck’s anti-sociahst laws, Social Democratic associations_and 
newspapers were established in all parts of Germany 

Prior to the outbreak of the World War, the radical movemenr was spreaa- 
ing rapidly in Italy as well as in Germany This development was largely the | 
result of disorganization, intrigue, poverty, and discontent which pi evaded inf 
that country Attempts had been made to obliterate these evils, but the| 
inability of the government to solve certain basic problems which confronted*^ 
Italy after her unification helps to explain its unsatisfactory political and 
social condition in 1914 

Following Its unification, Italy became a constitutional monarchy with 
an elected chamber of deputies, an appointed senate, and a pre- 
mier At first the franchise was extremely limited, but it was government 
broadened espeaally in the decade prior to the outbreak; o£ the World 
War when liberal elements came into power - 

One of the most difiicult problems facing Italy after 1870 was that of the 
papacy After the loss of Rome to Italy, Pope Pius IX refused to accept the 
financial settlement and freedom, oflFered by the Italian gov- 
ernment in the LaW of Papal Guarantee, and the loss of 
his temporal power From his self-imposed imprisonment he 
hurled funous criticisms against the government and asked the feithful not . 
to vote m the elections to Parliament Disregarding bis ire the government 
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passed ana-clerical legislation, confiscating church property, suppressing 
theological faculnes m the umversiaes and spiritual directors m the schools, 
making compulsory civil marriages, and dispensing with required religious 
oaths and instruction in the elementary schools These measures aroused 
bitter hatred and led to violent demonstrations But with the rise of socialism, 
the crown and altar began to drift together In 1905, Pope Pius X allowed 
Cathohcs to participate in the elecuons^in order to check the advance of 
socialism Nevertheless, as we shall see, it was not until 1929 that a reconcilia- 
tion between the Italian government and the pope occurred ^ 

More disturbing and more difficult to solve were the various regional, 
political, and economic problems There was hostility between the constitu- 
tional and economically progressive north on the one hand 
pr^lems autocratic, backward south on the other Moi cover 

the various provmces of Italy found it difficult to give up the 
local independence they had enjoyed m return for national secuiity In 
addition to these rivalries the government was weakened by the presence of 
numerous organizations of bandits and secret societies, the Mafia and 
Italy? and by struggles between monarchists, repub- 
licans, and socialists These political differences made it very hard for the 
government to create an efficient admmistrauon and to introduce the neces- 
sary economic and social jr^pnns 

Despite these difficulties the monarchy tried to solve all significant economic, 
social, and financial problems It endeavored to establish industries in a 
country that lacked coal and iron, It encouraged agrarian 
development m a state where considerable land was not fertile 
and where most of the good soil was concentrated in the 
hands of a few wealthy famihes, and it worked earnestly to stamp out 
illiteracy and to create a strong army and navy All of these governmental 
activities required the expenditure of large sums of money which the 
monarchy tried to obtain by means of taxes — frequently so high that the 
propertied classes faced extinction 

Although It wasTtandtelipped'by the inheritance of a big debt and lack of 
money, the Italian government improved condiaons considerably A ni^tional 
financ ial system was set up , large armaments on land and 
warTcieaO^eaTTi^ were constructed, harbors wercj 
built, a merchant marine was established, and industry and/ 
agriculture were promoted Special efforts were made to increase the acreage! 
of vineyards, but governmental efforts to stimulate agncultural production 
were relatively ineffectual Inj«i3ustry, the government tried to increase pro- 
duction by establishing a moderate tariff, and in 1887 a full protective 
system In^l877 compulsory education was introduced and slight progress was 
made m the establishment of public sefibbTs boc'i^''']^sfa5Qn^^^ 

^Seep 1130 
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the working classes was passed Benefit societies, peoples banks, and other 
aids to the masses were created 

In the field of politics the hberal monarchists, opposing successfully the 
attempts of the republicans to establish a decentralized government, faced 
mounting radical opposition Before the opening of the 
twentieth century, a vigorous socialist-syndicalist movement 
began to develop in Italy, as in other countries In 1898, 
numerous labor uprisings took place, especially in southern Italy, andLfr-om 
time to time certain Italian radicals, influenced by Russian anarchism and 
terrorism, indulged in bomb-throwing tactics 
This revolutionary movement finally culminated in the assassination of 
King Humbert (1900) This assassination, the work of an anarchist, was a 
symptom of the general unrest m Italy Heavy taxation, the danger of 
national bankruptcy, corruption, and political intrigue, local and regional 
disputes, and general poverty, especially in southern Italy, all created a feel- 
ing of dissatisfaction throughout the country which resulted not only in the 
rapid increas®-of radicalism, but also in a rising tide of emigration From 
1876 to 1905 the number of emigrants rose tremendously, reaching a maxi- 
mum m 1905 of 726,000 

Upon the accession to the throne of Victor Emmanuel III slight economic 
and political improvement occurred Foreign trade increased, agriculture 
seemed to be on the upgrade, foreign capital was made avail- 
able for internal miprovements, and poverty was reduced by 
money sent home by emigrants Leading political groups, 
including the Catholics, now seemed reconciled to the maintenance of a 
liberal monarchy Universal manhood suffrage was established, legislative 
and administrative reforms were introduced, and education was improved 
In 1897, defenders of* the government were greatly encouraged when the 
state’s revenues exceeded expenditures and for the first time showed a surplus 
In foreign affairs, Italy, prior to 1914, seemed to have achieved great-power 
status Checked in her attempt to conquer Abyssinia (1896), she nevertheless 
retained footholds in Africa, namely Eritrea, and Italian Somaliland acquired 
in the"'“*ergBL!ieC aud Tripoli secured in 1911 as a result of a war with Turkey 
Improved relations witirrihe papacy, participation in the Triple Alhance, and 
a secret agreement with France, as will be shown, ^ all marked the rise of 
Italian influence in the field of diplomacy Demands for the acquisition of 
parts of “unredeemed” Italy still in the possession of Austria also indicated 
a growing national sentiment, — a sentiment which was to play an important 
part in Italian diplomacy before the war 
Despite the moderate success of the monarchy in internal and foreign 
affairs, it still faced m 1914 a number orienbus pfoblexns Socialism con- 
tinued to grow and strikes, often resulting m acts of sabotage, were frequent 
^ See pp 1044, 1062, 1067, 1071 
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in various industrial centers, such as Milan, Rome, Naples, Vemce, Genoa, 
and Florence In 1914, the various labor troubles culminated in an attempt 
to hold a general strike which collapsed forty-eight hours after it started 
Natural phenomena, such as the eruption of Mount Vesuvius and other 
volcanoes, and terrible earthquakes, also contributed to the feeling of insecurity 
m Italy Prior to 1914 many people felt that the liberal monarchy, with its^ 
numerous political parties and its weak premiers — ineffective because of 
their dependence on groups of political factions — was incapable of solving 
Italy’s significant problems 

Bourgeois liberalism made slight headway in two other Mediterranean 
countries — Spam and Portugal During the nineteenth century, democratic 
Restoration of movements in those countries generally degenerated into 

iipamsk factional struggles In 1873, Spam did have a republic which 

monarchy lasted nearly two years But the Bourbon monarchy was re- 

stored in the person of Alphonso XII Facing general unrest, his successor, 
Alphonso XIII, managed to retain his power by means of a clever political 
tool, called rotativism According to this scheme, the two leading political 
parties — liberal and conservative — rotated m office by managing elections 
Despite this unusual political device, Spam at the turn of the centuiy was 
headed toward revolution Defeated in the Spamsh-Amencan war of 1898 
she was deprived of most of the remnants of her once great 
empire Now the government, defender of the privileged and 
selfish aristocrats and clerics, faced a rising repubhean and 
opposition Pressed by these radicals, it was forced to sanction some 
educational and economic reforms Social legislation was also introduced, and 



the church was stripped of a small part temporaJ^power 

Similar changes occurred m Portugal As a result of dynastic and factional 
strife whidb shattered the institution of monarchy morally and physically, 
Esiahhshmentof eventually became a republic (1910) In spite of this 

Portuguese change, she was often ri d e dHb y** im n^elhgent dictators A 
republic radical movement, however, forced the government to intro- 
duce certain reforms The church was df prwed pwdeges^ m i d n sd tr- 

cational facilities were extended ^t^qgh numerous Portuguese liberals 
opposed militarism and jSwcTfurther social transformation, they were 
unable to bring about changes 

During the last half of the nineteenth century, the smaU nations of Europe, 
such as Denmark, Holland, Belgium, the Scandinavian states, and Switzer- 
land, generally followed along the same patterns of progreA 
bef^e%r 4 Powers Mpst of them discarded the restraintl 

and restrictions of the Old Regime and adopted camtalisti| 
practices Of these oountnes, Belgium experienced a pronounced polffiteah 
devdopment and economic expansion After the revotonon of 1830, in which 
the Belgians obtained their mdqpendence, tibey established a moderately 
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liberal constitutional monarchy, leaving pohtical power in the hands of the 
aristocracy and the wealthy bourgeoisie ^ 

Belgium then experienced an era of real prosperity Free from the restrain- 
ing influence of the Dutch traders, that country becanfic one of the great 
industrial nations of Europe Its favorable location and its natural resources 
were the means to this end Situated on the North Sea, Belgium was able, by 
the construction of canals and railways, to connect the entiie region with the 
great sea port of Antwerp and to exploit her extensive coal beds As a 
result Belgium was the one country in Europe which kept pace industrially 
with Great Britain in the first half of the nineteenth century Her tremendous 
production is best illustrated by the fact that during this period she supplied 
machinery and other manufactured goods to Holland, Russia, and the whole 
territory of the German Zollveretn By the close of the nineteenth century 
agricultural as well as industrial advances made Belgium one of the most 
densely settled and most prosperous areas m Europe 

During this period Catholics, liberals, and socialists struggled for control 
of the government From 1884 to 1914 the Catholic party governed Belgium, 
enacting moderate pohtical and social reforms and strengthemng the in- 
fluence of the church in education Prior to 1914 the socialists had become a 
powerful political organization Joining the liberals in their opposition to 
Catholic rule, they in 1913 resorted to a general strike Despite this opposition 
the Catholic party in the election of 1914 was able to preserve a comfortable 
majority in the legislature 

Libeialism affected the Dutch as well as the Belgians In 1848 King Wil- 
liam II (1840-1849) accepted a new fundamental law, in which the kmg was 
checked by a parliament of two houses A federal government 
was established in the Netherlands similar to that of the ’^J^f^‘thalands 
United States and Switzerland Additional reforms, such as 
the extension of suffrage, came rather slowly In fact, William III, who ruled 
from 1849 to 1890, was influenced only by a small bourgeois oligarchy Suf- 
frage was shghtly extended, however, during the reign of Queen Wilhelmina 
(1890- ), but universal suffrage, demanded by liberals and sociahsts, had 

not been granted by 1914 

Despite large tcrntonal losses, the Netherlands remained in the mneteendi 
century a land of hardworking, thrifty people Although a small conunental 
state, she still retained in 1914 many important colomes, including Java, 
Sumatra, part of Borneo, and Celebes in Asia, and Qutcb' '©cflana These 
possessions, togtther with a large merchanrmaffne*a3f& agricultural surplus, 
enabled the Dutch to maintain a re|^onable prosperity 

Dike the Dutch, the people of Switzerland estabhshed a federal govern- 
ment in the mneteenth century A new constitution, promulgated m 1848, 
permitted the cantons to retam their local authority, but recognized the 

^Scep 90S 
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supremacy of the central, or federal government National legislative and 
execuuve powers were vested in an Assembly of two houses and an Execu- 
tive Committee of seven^ which was elected by the Federal 
Assembly One of the seven, the President of the Council, was 
the presiding officer Thus, a body of people, speaking French, 
German, and Italian, believing in either the Protestant or the Catholic faith, 
submerged their hnguistic and religious antagonisms, and established one of 
the most advanced democracies of the nfnefeenth century During this period 
Switzerland enjoyed pronounced economic prosperity. It became a tourist 
playground, and it experienced industrial as well as agrarian development 
Despite their political insignificance after the seventeenth century the three 
Scandinavian nations in northern Europe — Denmark, Sweden, and Nor- 
way —played an important role in the development of West- 
ern civilization The peoples of these countries were very 
much alike, speakmg similar languages, professing for the 
most part the Lutheran faith, and promoting similar economic interests, 
primarily agriculture, commerce, and fishing 
In all of these countries liberalism made headway during the nineteenth 
century In Denmark, economic developments influenced the autocratic 
monarch, Christian IX, to grant democratic concessions The small Damsh 


The Scandt 
naman countries 


farmers, having improved their economic positions by intensive dairy farm- 
ing and by cooperative societies, finally forced the king to accept the parha- 
mentary form of government In Sweden, however, the conservative land- 
owners, the junkers, backed the government in its opposiUon to liberahsm 
In J80 the growing middle classes finally succeeded in bringing about the 
establishment of a modern parliament of two houses High property (qualifica- 
tions enabled the land owners to dormnate this government unul 1909 At 
that time universal suffrage was established, Sweden joined the ranks of 
tlw Enrc^an democracies, and the bourgeoisie and the proletariat, now pre- 
pared to cooperate m promoting die pro^erity of that country by the m- 
auguration of a very interesting program of sodal and economic reform.^ 
Noi^ay also experienced hberal changes. Handed over to Sweden by the 
powers at Vienna, the Norwegians, mainly small farmers, fearless fishermen 
and sailors, with a few industrious merchants, bitterly opposed this muon 
with their conservative oeig hbm T his opposition led first to autonomy, but 
finally culminated in the peaceful separation of the two Scandinavian states,- 
in 1905 In 1898 die Norwegians had satisfied dior deep desiredtyr'Iibcrty by 
forcing their parhamdbt (Si^etfAtag) to grant universal mardiood suffrage 
Eventually, however, sweepmg refofas,|i0lh as wotaen's sa&age, helped to 
make Norway one of the most democratic of modeoi countries 
^Seepp,I16W162 
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THE VICTORIAN AGE GREAT BRITAIN BEFORE THE WAR 

Like most of the continental countries, Great Britain still retained in 1815 
many of the institutions of the Old Regime It possessed an hereditary House 
of Lords, a highly restricted suffrage, an established church, j ^ 

and a social system based on caste It was dominated by the 
conservative elements The Tory landowners refused to break with the past, 
preferring to govern England as had their forefathers in bygone days They 
were as patriotic, energetic, and kind as any other men in England But they 
lacked the vision and the objectivity necessary to handle the problem of 
social reconstruction confronting the newly-born industrial England of the 
nineteenth century, they were unfitted both by economic position and by 
intellectual training for a duty of such magnitude 

As we have seen,’- captains of industry by 1815 were beginning to force their 
way into the upper strata of society Their rise was due to the Industrial 
Revolution which brought about a shift in the economic 
balance of power from the landowners to the bourgeoisie 
The greatest happiness of the greatest number — of middle- 
class people — now became the accepted aim of the ambitious businessman 
To attain this end the Tory government of the landowners had to be obliter- 
ated and a bourgeois regime, with its self-conscious virtues and its constructive 
energy, substituted Like their Calvinist forefathers, these frugal followers of 
the utilitarian, Bentham, frowned upon aristocratic elegance and leisure mfd 
emphasized, instead, simplicity and hard work It was their firm belief that 
the scientific principles of eighteenth-century thinkers would help the middle 
classes solve all earthly problems, and they had little patience wiA lazy 
aristocrats 

These points-otview rose out of the mtense economic struggle which the 
Industrial Revolution had created Men who were engaged in this strife 
realized that the world was inhabited by millions of selfish 
human beings, that life was a struggle for existence, ;|nd that 
only the fit survived Believing that this contest was a good 
thing m Itself, they welcomed the^#orks of the so-called classical economists 
who extolled They especially applauded the economist, 

Ricardo, when ‘fiTcnticized the landowner for receiving an unearned incre- 
ment on the rent of his land and suggested that he be taxed thereupon The 

^Seepp 9H-915 
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business classes also gladl} adopted the thesis advanced by Ricardo, Malthus, 
and Mill — that the accumulation of capital for the purpose of facilitating the 
mechanization of industry and the promotion of general prosperity was per- 
missible and, in tact, indispensable Many of them accepted the Malthusian 
theory that natural phenomena, such as war disease, and famine, alone would 
soHe the problem of overpopulation Therefore, they felt that the state should 
persist m a to their economic fate 

Mill avowediy^pposed the exploitation of the masses, and Malthus, while 
he felt Its inevitability, was full of pity for the working man 
Idealists, such as the utopian, Robert Owen (1771-1858), refused to accept 
selfish individualism, especially the idea that social reforms would encourage 
vagrancy and discourage thrift Even from the ranks of the 
Opposmon to bourgeoisie there was now and then heard an admission that 
all was not well m England, that poverty and other social 
ills had increased, but blame for anything wrong was placed 
by the bourgeoisie on the shoulders of the landowners who, by means of the 
Corn Laws, which excluded foodstuffs from England, ruled selfishly in their 
own interests Intelhgent observers, however, realized that exploitation of the 
workers by the industrialists also was responsible for this poverty 
Taking advantage of this discontent, and determined to destroy the polit- 
ical and economic power of the landowners, businessmen, reformers, and 
wage-earners advocated social and political changes Newpapers, such as the 
London Tttnes, devoted much space to the discussion of reforms street 
orators did an unusual amount of talking, and everywhere people recited 
with delight such verses as 


Economic 
Hational sm 


“Only to think to have lords over-running the nation, 
As plenty as frogs in a Dutch inundation ” 


Ipxploitmg bourgeois and proletarian agitation for reform, the Whigs 
were able to secure the passage by Parliament of the Reform Bill of 1832 ^ 
Prior to the enactment of this legislation, the country had 
not been redistricted for election of members to the House 
of Commons since the reign of Charles 11 (1664) Durmg 
this period the economic revolutions had brought about a shift of population 
from country to city Despite this change, .the depopulated rural distticts 






continued to elect rcpcKentatives to the House of Commons, while such 
thriving atics as Manchester, Leeds, and Birmingham, had no representatives 
m Parliament The [inform Bill deprived the landowners of their pohtical 
monopoly by^^^pfe^fey redistticting dal country Fifry-six distjpcts contain- 
mg less than tvro mousand inhabitants were wiped out Tliirty-two districts 
witii a population irf less tiian 4,000 IcKt one member each, in the House of 
CsannKffls. More populous sections were granted seats hjst by die less densely 
»5cpj>.M5. 
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inhabited regions As a result of this change, London’s representation, for 
example, rose from six to twenty-two members 

The P dl als oL>extended the suffrage to the middle-class farmers 

and the shopkeepers By granting the ballot to these groups, the number of 
voters, especially in the city districts (the boroughs) was considerably in- 
creased, but the laborers and the poorer members of the middle classes still 
lacked the ballot Out of six million adult males, less than one million had 
the right to vote By this extension of suffrage the number of voters was in- 
creased from three per cent to five per cent of the whole population There 
was a realignment of the party system as the Whigs, swelled by voters from 
the bourgeoisie, began to call themselves Liberals, and the Tories, who, 
fearing rapid changes, dropped some of their old traditions and designated 
themselves as Conservatives 

Disappointed in the Reform Bill of 1832 and the Municipal Government 
Act of 1835, which placed city governments in the hands of the bourgeois 
voters, the working classes petitioned Parliament for reforms They presented 
to the government “The Peoples’ Charter” in which they urged that body 
to give every adult the right to vote, to establish the secret ballot, to abolish 
property qualifications for membership m the House of Commons, and to 
pay members of that body Demanding social reforms, the Chartists declared 
that the nation as a whole could not remam indifferent to the intolerable 
misery of the wage-earners They denounced a r%ime in which a mam 
possessed the right to hire women and children to work in factories at I 
starvation wages Political control, they declared, must be taken from the* 
wealthy middle classes and given to the masses before true soaal justice could 
be achieved 

True to form, the ruling classes in 1848 rejected the demands of the 
Chartists and suppressed the agitators Many selfish industrialists opposed all 
attempts to find a solution for unemployment, poverty, the waste and de<% 
of child labor, and the employment of women in factories As production ex- 
panded and profits increased, the poverty of the lower classes grew worse 
Even the propertied elements suffered as a result of financial crash^ and 
speculative orgies Nevertheless, they insisted that the government should 
remain aloof from private business and concern itself only with preserving 
peace, everyone was to look out for his own welfare 

Despite this emphasis upon a latssez-jatre poli^*, Parliament was forced by 
liberal elements an<^ by cifcumStaa^^ kgislation beneficial to 

to the lower classes In 1802 and 1819 laws were enacted which 
limited chil<Mabor, In bill obliterated 

slavery throughout the empire, and m 1833 a Factory Act 
further limited employment of children and empowered a government com- 
mission to enter factories and to sec that laws were obeyed The poor law was 
changed in such a v/ay as to encourage the paupers to work and thus to 

0 
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decrease the public burden Relief was not wholly abolished, but work houses 
were built and assistance was limited to inmates of these establishments 
Meanwhile, the wage-earners, adopting a new plan of campaign, withdrew 
from the Chartist orgamzation and reconciled themselves to the industrial 
system Forming trade unions they attempted to better social conditions by 
arrangmgl^arate agreements with their employers, by appealing to Parlia- 
ment for protection, and b) abstaining from pohucal entanglements By 1850, 
labor, through collective bargaining rather Aan violence, was in a position 
to gam many of its demands 

In Its attitude toward economic and social problems the government ad- 
hered to a Imssez-faire policy There were umes when action was imperative, 
but the authorities usually preferred to temporize rather than to undertake 
the solution of economic problems In a way this policy of non-interference 
m business on the part of the state aided the wage-earners The middle 
classes, for example, in forcing the government to abolish th€f Corn Laws, 
helped the workers as well as themselves 

Since 1815 most landowners had been able to maintain their large incomes 
by means of this legislation which kept up the pnee of grains By the 
’forties, the industrialists, however, desired to abolish these 
Ardent exponents of the free-trade movement which 
had begun in the eighteenth century, they claimed that the 
tariff on gram simply increased the profits of the landlords at the expense of 
the busmess classes and the wage-earners Besides, they held that England 
must import most of her food so as to ba ilee indust rial exports These men, 
with Manchester as their headquarters, wereled’'byTlobert Cobden, an ideal- 
istic cotton merchant, John Bright, a Quaker, and Sir Robert Peel, a moderate 
Tory, By 1845 the movement had grown so rapidly that the Corn Laws were 
doomed* A crop feilurc, particularly in Ireland, enabled Peel, Prime Minister 
iii!ii846, to repeal the Corn Laws Free trade was established between 1852 and 
1867, and Great Britain^ with her great headstart in the field of industrial, 
fiommercial, and financial expansion, was in a position to become the leading 
Indus# lal state She needed permanent control of the seas to insure accessibility 
to markets, and a constant supply of raw materials and food from her colonies 
and from foreign countries By underselling her competitors she then could 
make sufficient money to feed her workers, to maintain a powerful navy, and 
to pay huge dividends to bourgeois investors Under the leadership of the 
^celites, devoted to the Manchester Sdiool, and later under that of the Liberal, 
Gladstone, England became the leadiing industrial and commercial nation in 
the world 

The establishment of free trade was only one aspect of the bourgeois plan 
to achieve real mdividuahsm and prospenty in England by removing all 
kinds of restrjcuons. By die mid-century a senes of bills had abolished vanotts 
rehgious handicaps In 1828 Dissenters were given the right to hold office, m 
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1829 Catholics were admitted to Parliament, later, minor religious descrimma- 
tions against Jews and Atheists were removed, and in 1869 the Anglican 
church in Cathohc Ireland was disestablished 
Despite these social and religious reforms, physical and moral decay among 
the English people, as a result of the terrible social and economic conditions 
which accompanied industrialization, forced the working men 
to organize in order to obtain better social conditions and 
higher wages In 1 834 the^ Grand National Consolidated 
Trades Union was created Favoring an eight-hour day, with the use of strikes 
to gam Its aims, this organization was important because it signalized the rise 
'OT the modern unions, which played a significant role in the pohtical, social, 
and economic development of the bourgeois state 
While the workers were trying to earn a living the middle classes were 
enjoying prosperity The Technological and Industrial Revolutions which 
were making Great Britain an economic beehive, enabled 
them to grow in numbers, in wealth, and in power No longer 
did the landowners and their dependents constitute the bulk 
of the population, m a hundred thriving cities many businessmen were of 
more consequence than the great landlords of the shires They accumulated 
large fortunes in industry, trade, and investment They influenced every 
cranny of British cultural and intellectual life In short, they enabled Mid- 
Victonan England to become the arbiter of Western civilization 
Queen Victoria ( 1837 - 1901 ) in the course of this time became symbolical of 
this hegemony Ascending the throne, in 1837 , upon the death of her uncle, 
William IV, she actually possessed little pohtical power By that time the 
ruler of England was a nominal head, real executive and legislauve authority 
rested in the hands of the cabinet (chosen by the majority party 0/ occasionally 
by a coalition of parties), and the House of Commons Legislation could only 
be vetoed by the second body, the House of Lords 
While the wealthy middle classes were achieving pohtical supremacy as 
well as financial prosperity, the masses were seeking equal rights and social 
reforms Between 1832 and 1867 bourgeois reformers and workingmifen de- 
manded the extension of the suflFrage In 1866 the Liberal leader, Gladstone, 
sponsored a reform bill which was defeated becausei3f 
In the following year, the Conservatives passed the Reform Bill of 1867 
Actually, this act, fathered by Disraeli, was more radical than that of the 
Liberals It provided for a wider extension of the fraricBBfe'^tt'rpamal re- 
distribution of seats that brought greater pohtical power m the House of 
Commons the industrial and commercial centers 
This, and similar legislation m 1868 for Ireland and Scotland, gave the 
ballot to the upper class of laborers, and all tenant farmers It virtually 
doubled the number of voters in England and marked an important step m 
the pohtical rise of the working classes Subsequent political reforms resulted 
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in the complete triumph of democracy in England In 1872 the secret ballot 
at Parlumentarv elections was introduced, m 1884, under the liberal rule 
of Gladstone, tarm laborers were granted the right to vote, and in 1885 
a ParUamentarv Reform Act increased the representatives of the large cities < 
to the House of Commons 

As a result of this legislation the House of Commons became a repre- 
sentative bodv Its members were elected by all classes Voters expressed their 
views by means of organized parties The Liberals favored individual 
liberty, free trade, separation of church and state, home rule for Ireland, 
and improved social conditions for workingmen The Conservatives, differ- 
ing in degree rather than in kind, erected a whole network of last ditches 
bevond which they would not go At all times they emphasized the bulwarks 
of the existing order — the monarchy, the church, and the constitution, and 
stood forth as the defender of law, order, propeity, and the empiie Never- 
theless, they were willing to sponsor a certain degree of social reform, 
provided it was not earned to extremes 

OutstanAng advocate of liberalism was William Ewart Gladstone (1809- 
1898) As Prims' Mmtster m"the ’sixties and ’seventies he favored the removal 
of all restncuons which stood in the way of the individual In the ’sixties he 
passed a senes of budgets by which he placed the burden of taxation upon 
all classes bv the imposition of income, inheritance, and liquor taxes He 
also swept away the import duties on many articles Interested in Ireland, 
he tned to better conditions there by introducing bills designed to help the 
peasants gam security of tenure and ownership of the land In 1870, Parlia- 
ment passed the T,,^d Act This bill provided, in case of the 

tenant’s eviction, compensation fSTEm for any permanent improvement to 
the land whi^h he may have made It also set up a fund to enable the tenant 
to buy property In 1879, Parnell, Irish leader m Parliament, formed the Irish 
Land League which demanded extensive reforms Gladstone, m 1881, passed a 
law through Parliament which provided for the establishment by a special 
court of fair rent, for fixity pf tenure, and for free sale of lease rights by the 
tenant Although the Land Act was an important reform it did not provide a 
final settlement, inasmuch as the landlords still owned their property Despite 
the opposition of English aristocrats who had large estates in IrelandHSJ^d 
stone, also planned to grant Home Rule to the Irish Joined by a group of 
Liberals who opposed this bill, the Conservatives, however, as we shall see, ^ 
managed to defeat Gladstone on this issue m 1886, 1893, and 1895 * 

Opposition to Gladstone $ Irish policies, together with an economic depres-* 

sioa which began in the ’seventies, contributed to the fall of this 

i^presnon Liberal leader and the nse of his able Conservative opponent, 

Benjamm 1873 the export of steel 

rails and other goods to Europe had experi^ccd a drastic tfecime As a result, 
^&epp 987-988 
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prices fell, industries slowed down, and unemployment increased At the same 
time a steady rise in the amount of foodstuffs imported from Russia and the 
Americas, and a fall in the cost of living caused a decline in British agri- 
cultural products Farmers were unable to raise gram at a profit and either 
lost their lands or became truck-growers Aroused by this situation the voters 
turned their backs on the Liberals and elected a Conseivative government 

Believing that imperialism alone could solve England’s economic problems, 
the new Prime Minister, Disraeli, strengthened the British Empire by acquir- 
ing for Great Britain a strong interest in the Suez Canal (1875), and by 
helping to check the RussiarTadvance in the Balkans at the Congress of Ber- 
lin (1878) At the same time, he strongly favored the development of markets 
in India, in order to improve industrial conditions in England To popularize 
this program he had Queen Victoria proclaimed Empress of India in 1877 

Upon his death in 1881, Disraeli left behind him a powerful Conservative 
party, favoring a protective tariff and a vigorous foreign and imperialist policy 
In power between 1895 and 1905, the Conservatives crushed the Boer States in 
South Africa, and by 1902 had gained possession of valuable diamond and 
gold-mines jind agricultural lands Enthusiastic Conservatives now visualized 
the encT of the depression, believing that the importation of precious metals 
and the development of imperial markets would increase price levels, and 
restore prosperity in England 

Adopting a policy of non-interference in domestic affairs, the Conseivatives 
therefore awaited the return to normalcy The demands of the Irish for 
Home Rule were ignored, although the government did pass bills designed to 
quiet the Irish by permitting land reforms A County Coun jokrAct (1888), 
establishing popularly elected councils in the rural districts, was also enacted 
But in general the government pursued a “hands off” policy, ignoring the 
problem of increasing unemployment and "‘pb^i ty Meanwhile British 
industry failed to recover The erection of protective tariffs in Germany, 
France, the United States, and elsewhere, excluded her goods from these 
markets, but her own markets , unprotectcd,_. becaus£ Lof t he trade doc- 
iOOfes, were open to the cheap^piroducts "manufa m othSTndustrial 
states Revival of shipping competition through the rise of large merchant 
marines in France, Germany, and Austria, contributed to a decline m ship- 
ping and shipbuilding 

Economic conditions encouraged the unionization of British workers In 
1871 and 1875, the government was forced to recognize 
of strikes, and of collective bargaining In 1889, unsatisfactory working con- 
ditions resulted in the outbreak of several strikes In the midst of a general 
controversy over the future of labor, Keir Hardie, a Scottish miner and 
socialist, led the workers m 1893 m organizing the Independent Labor Party, 
the object of which was to obtain collective ownership of all the means of 
production, distnbution, and exchange, This party was too radical for the 
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Eank and file of British workmen, therefore, in 1899, the Trade-Union Con- 
gress paved the way for the founding of the organization, which, in 1906, 
^ adopted the name of Labor Party In the election of 1906 the Labor Party 
won twenty-mne seats in the House of Commons as compared with seven 
for the Independent Labontes The new Labor Party, although not radical, 
looked with favor upon such socialistic policies as nationalization of mines, 
railways, and canals, free education, and old age pensions 
Influenced by this manifestation of proletarian unrest, the government de- 
serted temporarily its laissez-fatre policy In 1902, a year after the death of 
Queen Victoria and the accession'To the throne of Edward VII, Parliament 
unified the factory laws code which was extended to remedy 

some of the worst evils of the mdustrial situation Hours of labor, especially 
for women and children in mines, were regulated, and sanitary conditions of 
factories were carefully supervised In 1905 a Liberal government took office, 
and in the following year a mine code was passed, definitely forbidding the 
employment of women and chtldrefi, and regulating conditions in the mines 
A workingman’s compensation act was also passed, affecting mdustrial and 
agricultural laborers, clerks, servants, and sailors Employers were com- 
pelled to compensate their workers for injuries and diseases incurred during 
employment By adopting this legislation Parhament definitely abandoned the 
principle that the wage-earners had to take care of himself The laborer was 
a part of the industrial system and, like the machinery, had to be repaired by 
the employer Several years later (1908) the government continued this new 
social policy by passing old-age pension acts, and, in 1909, a minimum wage 
law was enacted which applied chiefly to the unskilled trades In 1912 
minimum wage legislation was extended to the coal industry 
Believing that capitalism was doomed unless the government did some- 
thmg to help the worker, David Lloyd George (1863- ), a clever Welsh 

attorney and a member of the Liberal Cabinet, became 
Britain’s leading exponent of social democracy He knew 
that the tendency of population to increase, the substitution 
o£ machinery for man power, and the periodical depressions, were creating an 
increasmgly dangerous problem of unemployment Therefore he determined 
to avoid future trouble by enacting a National Insurance Act (1911) which 
would force employers, employees, and the government to create a fund which 
shoidd support those temporarily out of employment and those unable to 
work as a result of injuries received on duty Despite vigorous opposition 
m the part of the Conservatives, this significant piece of legislation was 
passed Thus workers were given a feeling of security which they had 
ong desired To the radical workmgmcn and socialists, however, this hill 
merely one in the directiont Nationalization of certain key 
ndustrics, and high income tstxes, as a prerequisite for a sociahst state, they 
ledared, should follow 
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In addition to proposing social reforms, Lloyd George favored the educa- 
tion of the masses Under Gladstone the famous^ Forster Act (1870) intro- 
duced the first elemetary schools, but they were far outnumbered by private 
institutions that enjoyed state aid Between 1876 and 1899 education was 
made free and compulsory for children under twelve, in 1902 a bill was 
passed which transferred contml pf^the state schools from local authorities 
ito the county or borough council, private institutions were to receive gov- 
ernment support, the two systems (private and public schools) were co- 
ordinated in relation to school population, and both were held to the same 
standard of work The act aroused the disapproval of those who believed in 
secular education Led by Lloyd George they introduced a bill in 1906 which 
recognized only state schools as a part of a national educational system, but 
this bill was vetoed by the House of Lords 

Chief opponents of Lloyd George’s reform program were the Conservatives, 
representing the wealthy industrial and landowning classes They were 
especially bitter in their opposition to Lloyd George’s famous 
Budget Bill of 1909, whereby the resourceful Welshman \ 

planned to force the “haves” to pay in the form of new land \ 

and income taxes, for the cost of the new social-security legislation At** 
tempting to protect their interest, the wealthy classes insisted that this bill 
would ruin England and pave the way for socialism, and so they got the 
House of Lords to reject it Lloyd George and his Liberal followers now 
accused the Lords of violating the constitution by usurping the House of 
Commons* right to enact all money legislation Following a general election, 
he, backed by the Irish nationalists and the Labontes, pushed the budget 
through Parliament (1909). Two years later he also had the House of Com- 
mons pass a Parliament Act which definitely deprived the House of Lords of 
power over financial matters, gave it the right merely to delay other legislation, 
and reduced thS'^maximum life of Parliament from seven to five years 

Having deprived the aristocrats of their political authority, the Liberal 
Government next attacked the exploitation of their tenants and laborers In 
1913-1914 agricultural legislation was passed establishing a minimum wage 
law’ for agricultural workers, creating a scheme of rural housing, granting 
the tenant full compensation for all improvements made by him, regulating 
leases of farms, and encouraging small holdings or the leasing of farms by 
local and county councils. A land commission also was to be estabhshed to 
supervise the relations of landlord and tenant and to promote the develop- 
ment of agnculture. Only a part of this comprehensive rural program was 
put into operation 

Another important problem — Home Rule for Ireland — seemed about 
to be solved by the Liberal government when the outbreak of the World 
War postponed furthfet progress m this matter Agitation for Home Rule — 
the establishment of an Irish Parhament — began almost immediately after 
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the passage of the Act of Union in 1800 which abolished that body and gave 
the Irish one hundred seats in the British House of Com- 
^orlre^d tnons The famous leader, O’Connell, soon after his ad- 
mission to Parhament in 1829, began to agitate for the repeal 
of the act of 1800 By 1886, eighty-five Irish Home Rule members were sent 
to Parliament Impressed by this movement Gladstone took up the Home 
Rule question In 1886 the fost bill was introduced and rejected A split now 
occurred withm the Liberal Party, the Conservative wing forming a Liberal 
Unionist group Despite this opposition, Gladstone’s second bill passed the 
Commons in 1893, but was vetoed by the House of Lords In 1912 the third 
Home Rule Bill was introduced by Pnme-Minister Asquith This bill 
provided for the estabhshment of an Insh Parhament eompOseT of a Senate 
appointed by the government and a lower house elected by the people Mat- 
ters of general importance, such as mihtary and naval forces, peace and war, 
diplomacy and commerce, however, were to be handled by the British Parlia- 
ment, in which Ireland was to have a representation of forty-two members 
who were to vote only on imperial questions This bill passed the Commons, 
but the Lords vetoed it JTwo years later the Commons passed it over the 
House of Lords’ veto 

While Parliament was discussing the act, opposition to this solution of the 
Insh problem had developed among the people of North Ireland (Ulster) a j 
thcVlftmtes Ulsterites had very htde in common with the nativq 

Irish They were Protestants and industrialists for the most 
part, and the other Insh were predominantly Roman Catholics and farmers. 
Preferring to remain subjects of the king of England, the Ulsterites were 
preparing to resist the application of a bill which would leave them m a 
union with the Insh nationalists, when the outbreak of the World War 
brought about a temporary lull m the Anglo-Irish dispute 
The World War also resulted in an armistice between capital and labor 
Upon the eve of that struggle, the spread of labor unrest, a commercial and 
Lah^r Unrest industrial declmc, and an increasing opposition to British 

control in various parts of the empire seemed to presage the 
decay of Great Britain Prior to 1914 the government had tried to check the 
outbreak of numerous destructive strikes by having the House of Lords as 
a supreme court declare picketing illegal and holding umons responsible for 
damages {the Taff Vale Decision) Influenced by the rise of the Labor Party, 
both Conservatives and lafaerals voted to nullify the Taff Vale Decision by 
passing the Trad^ D ispugAc^^ which kgahzed peac^ul picketing, and made 
umons not r&ponslble tor aiie^d illegal actions of their members m trade dis- 
putes Meanwhile, the Labor Party, led by J Ramsey MacDonald, urged 


by the establishment of a soaahst state* 
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Despite the attempts of the Liberals under Lloyd George to ameligxate 
social conditions, the strike situation between 1911 and 1914 grew steadily 
worse Seamen, firemen, railway employees, and miners instituted strikes 
which threatened to upset the economic life of the kingdom Even agricultuial 
workers formed unions and demanded higher wages and better living con-^ 
didons By 1914 the tendency on the part of craft unions to combine inter 
large industrial oiganizations, composed of all workers of a particular in-j 
dustry, threatened to create a state within a state In fact, the National Union 
of Railwaymen, the Transport Workers’ Federation, and the Miners’ Federa- 
tion formed a triple alliance which seemed powerful enough to paralyze by a 
strike the entire economic life of the country 

In addition to the spread of labor unrest Great Britain faced a gradual^ 
commercial and industrial decline By 1914 Germany and the United States * 
were powerful and successful competitors With great coal 
and iron reserves, Germany was able to manufacture goods at 
lower costs, to undersell British products in the markets of 
the world, and to deprive Great Britain of the shipping monopoly she had 
long enjoyed 

A dechne in her coal industry added to England’s economic troubles 
Moreover, she possessed old machinery and therefore was unable to com- 
pete with the up-to-date American and German mecha nical devi ces In an 
attempt to restore prosperity, an aggressive group of BriSsn'Conservatives, , 
led by Joseph Chamberlain, urged*l»i^®-pa;at$ctic^ goods and the 

creation of an economic imperial Zollveretn (customs union comparable to 
that formed by Prussia among the German states) which should include all 
possessions within the British Empire But this union failed to materialize, as^ 
It' did not at first find favor with many conservative-mmded people or in thejl 
great commonwealths of the empire The commonwealths were afraid tha| 

It would bring about the subordination of colonial industries to those or 
Great Britain 

These social and economic problems were not peculiar to Great Britain 
Prior to 1914 industrial progress in France, Germany, the United St^s, and 
other countries had stimulated stiff international competition 
raw materials, and investments To protect domestic intfffiSfr^SieT^^ 
had passed tariffs But there were everywhere the visits of financial crises and 
depressions accompanied by a fall in prices, a decline in consumption of 
manufactured goods, and an increase in unemployment, poverty, crime, and 
radicalism — all charac^istics of the mo^nc^itel^^ 



Chapter LXVI 


THE LATE MODERN AGE 

POLITICAL, ECONOMIC, AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENTS 

^ Political, economic, and social changes in the nineteenth century resulted 
an the establishment of die modern democratic state Politically, this type of 
^organization could be defined as one in which the citizens ruled indirectly 
'through periodically elected deputies or representatives By this popular 
sovereignty, the people controlled, in theory at least, all phases of public policy 
The framework of the democratic state was erected during the revolu- 
tionary era of the late eighteenth and early nmeteenth centuries During that 
period, as we have seen,^ the constitutional and representative 

The modem systems of ffovernment similar to that of England, were 
democraitc state » , i i i 

established m many European states These political innova- 
tions marked the rise of the middle classes — especially in the industrial 
countries Once in control of the governments, they were able to deprive the 
nobles and ecclesiastics of their special political, economic, and social priv- 
ileges The lower classes — wage-earners and tenants — however, still had to 
endure such evils as low wages, irregularity of employment and tenantship, 
and bad working conditions They therefore desired the ballot in order to 
end injustices and to promote their own prosperity The result was the 
gradual establishment in many European states during the late nineteenth ^ 
century, of universal suffrage and majority rule — political aspects of the ^ 
modern democratic state. ^ 

This political development was accompanied by significant economic and 
social changes Durmg the the Technological and In- 

indtistry dustrialJBLeJiJel^ greatly transformed industry and agri- 

a^tiodmeand culture Originating in England in the eighteenth century, 
transporutuon economic Upheavals spread to Belgium, France, Ger- 

many, Austria, and even to Russia in the following century Wherever they 
went they largely eliminated the fear of famine by vastly increasing the 
-vanety tod quantity of foodstuffs They also tremendously enlarged the 
wealth of these countries through the augmented productive capacity of 
the nation and the exploitation of mmeral resourc^^uch as iron, coal, and 
petroleum 

Parallel to this increase in productive capaaty came an improvement in 
transportation facihues Canals were built, and macadam roads, railways, and 
^geeChap LVI-LXI, 


990 
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steamboats were used to improve means of intercourse At the same time the 
concentrauon and growth of population was notable, especially in the centers 
of industry, the cities Rapid transportation broke down the isolation which 
characterized the older agrarian society In short, the modern state, as a 
result of these changes, rested on a new mobility, and experienced an ex- 
pansion of foodstuffs, goods, capital, and population 

The so-called Second Industrial Revolution was largely responsible for 
these changes Whereas the fiist revolution was confined largely to the in- 
vention of machinery which increased the output in the •j;' he Second 
textile and certain other industries, the second revolution, indusmal 
which, roughly speaking, occurred after 1870, marked the 
creation of inventions which tremendously expanded the supply of metals, 
of coal, and of oil At the same time it greatly improved transportation and 
communication In 1856, the Bessemer process was discovered, whereby steel 
was produced from iron By the invention of the famous Siemens process 
m 1861, and through the introduction of the Gilchnst-Thomas method in 
1876, vauous impurities were removed fiom the iron ore, and a better 
steel was produced In addition to these improvements, scientists created a 
number of alloys, substances which could withstand chemical action and 
tremendous physical shocl^s and strains, such as stainless steels, developed 
after 1912 A new product, aluminum, was made available through the dis- 
covery of a refining process by a young student at Oberhn College, Charle s 
Martin HaU^(1863-1914) ^ 

Thesrfapfd advances m the production of minerals, however, would not 
have been possible without an adequate supply of fuel for their smelting 
Thanks to the development of coal mining this need was satisfied The inven- 
tion of the steam shovel, the application of electricity to machinery (resulting 
in the invention of a pick-machine driven by electricity which did the work 
of twelve miners), and the development of various coal cutting machines — 
these and other inventions assured a tremendous increase in the output of 
coal Moreover, with the invention of internal combustion engines, such as 
those of Barsante and Matteucci, invented in 1859, and of Otto, invented in 
1876, and the Die sel engine of Doctor Rudolph Diesel, in 1892, petroleum 
became another important fuel Its greatest value has been to furmsh pow^ 
for automobiles, airplanes, railroad trams,, ^d ships 
ment of miscellaneous farms of electrical po^r generation, particularly 
hydro-electric generation after 1910, gave such states as France, the Scandina- 
vian countries, and Italy— countries that lacked coal— aa opportunity to 
harness their numerous waterfalls and thus obtain power through thq 
electric energy of the motor The Post-War period witnessed the carrying out 
of tremendous hydro-clectnc projects m Italy, Russia, the Umted States, and 
in many other countries* 

Parallel with revolutionary advances in the production of metals and fuel 
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occurred remarkable progress m the invention of automatic machinery in 
the textile and knitting industries These, in turn, tremendously increased the 
output of wool, cotton^ hnen, and sill^^ FurthefftioreTInThe last part of the 
nineteenth century a process for the producoon of a fiber of a silken texture, 
called rayon, was discovered In addition to the production of silk, the nine- 
teenth century witnessed a revolution in the dye industry and the introduction 
of many new products of great value today, su^hjas/ubber 

As a result of these and other inventions, benefits were conferred upon 
people of all classes They were better fed, housed, and clothed than they 
had ever been before Materials for building were obtained from mines, 
forests, and quarries, labor-saving devices and improved engineering enabled 
men to use ihtsc mitenals in construction of skyscrapers, public buildings, 
warehouses, depots^^docks, axtdjoiig 

'fhe creation of an abundant water supply in towns by means of dams, 
water pipes and other devices, did much to promote the general health of 
people Baths were no longer a luxury and many of the diseases rising out 
of polluted water were eradicated Because of improved mining and trans- 
portation It was possible to develop better heating facilities To a large extent 
coal stoves replaced or supplemented fireplaces, systems of heating (hot water 
and hot air) were introduced resuijL^opla-were able to live in comfort 
in their houses during the winter and to en^oy a plentiful supply of warm 
water New kinds of illlumination added gready to domestic comfort 
Torches, candles, and lamps were largely replaced by gas and electric lights 
IiTTOwy'“pIiIccs powefflSf arc lights in city streets made it possible to prolong 
the ^ yitics or amusements of day into the night, thus making man’s life 
reSu velylOTj^^nd^ "pro^ductive than theretofore . 

Enormous advances were made in the diffusion of news and ideas Prior 
to the nmetesuth century newspapers were few in number (most news from 


^ abroad was many weeks old) and limited in sub}ect matter 

During the nineteenth century c hea p ga per, ra pid tranyorta- 
tion, and mechanical inventions tremcndously'^mcr^sST the size anJ im- 
portance of newspapers In 1814 the London Times set up a printing press 
run by steam, and it was soon possible to do printing at a rapid rate of speed 
Books, magazines, and newspapers gradually became numerous and cheap 
The invention of the telcgrapITsSrtJi^a^g around 

the middle of the xuneteenth century, enabled papers to secure and to print 
accounts of events that had occurred but a few minutes before publication 
With the turn of the nineteenth century, other inventions, such as the wire- 
less-telegraphy, the telephone, and the radio enabled men to keep informed 
of events in a way never dreamt of before. 


In the spread of information photography also played an important r&le 
Prior to Its mventton, only the wealthy coi^ afiord paintmgs, portrait^ or 
pictures on their walls. Beg^nmUg with Daguerre, wtm 
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raphy in the form of the daguerreotype m 1839, the art was perfected 
and cheapened until, by the twentieth century, pictures weie 
taken and developed rapidly and at relatively slight cost 
Further improvements in photography greatly enhanced its importance 
Not only did it become possible to photograph colors, light, and shade, but 
also, thanks to the discovery of the X-ray of light, by Roentgen, a German 
scientist, one could penetrate dirough spaces in opaque objects and take 
pictures of the other side or the interior of the object to be taken 
About the close of the century the invention of cinematography by Edison 
enabled one to take pictures of an object in motion, which, when shown 
afterwards in rapid succession, produced the “moving 
pictuie ’’ Cinemas or movies were soon improved and spread 
over the world, furnishing entertainment and information for 
literally millions of people The invention of the phonograph, by which 
sounds could be recorded and reproduced, brought good music into many 
homes When combined with the motion picture, it resulted in the modem 
“talkie,” one of the most influential amusements and educational agencies 
of the twentieth century Just as important, perhaps, is the radio Bringing 
educational and musical programs to millions, it is today one of the greatest 
avenues of communication 


By 1900 the modern state rested on a new social as well as a new economic 
basis During the nineteenth century feudal society disappeaied in advanced 
countries Industrial and financial chieftains, instead of 
nobles and eccTeslastics, practically controlled the economic 
hfe of the people Men and machines both had become their 
puppets Machinery and credit had enabled them to replace the old aristoc- 
racy as masters of the modern state 

The system which the captains of industry dominated was truly capimk 
istic Each industnahst tried to outsell the others by means of^upenor 
meJhQdg. of production But the more efficient an industry became through 
substitution of mechanical labor, the more people were thrown out of jobs and 
the less people seemed to be able to consume the increasing supply of goods 
To sell at all under these conditions the industrialists had to lower costs of 
manufacturing by means of more efficient and more expensive machinery, 
by mass production, and by a^qrptipixn£xml concerns Hence, there was, 
by the close of the mneteenth century, a tendency on the part of industries to 
grow and merge into large unified trusts, controlled by a few industrialists 
and captains of finance « 

Although this development appeared in most industrial countries of 
Europe, it was in Germany that it achieved it fullest expres- . 

Sion. There it became a characteristic feature of the auto- r 

cratic state. Bismarck hated economic individualism and ^oon / 

set himself against it. Influenced perhaps by the HohenzoUern pohey of 
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benevolent despotism, by Hegel’s emphasis upon the state, and by concep- 
tions of state socialism expressed m the works of such German economists 
as List, Wagner, and Schmoller, he insisted that all classes would benefit if 
they would co-operate m the task of building a powerful, unified, and pros- 
perous state To accomplish this — even before the industries and factories 
of Germany were earning great profits — he inaugurated social legislation ^ 
designed to give security to the wage-earners^At the same time he fattened 
mdustry, agriculture, and commerce by protection agamst compeution, 
by financial subsidies, and by favorable legislation ^ 

Despite her late economic development, Germany in 1914 controlled a 
substantial portion of world trade Not handicapped as were the British by a 
conservatism which refused to discard time-worn machinery or to depart 
from traditional business methods, the Germans moved rapidly m both 
agriculture and industry from the small-scale standards of medieval society 
to the brge-scale organization of modern times 

Accustomed to tendencies towards consolidation, the German people 
ofiEered no opposition to the rise of trusts Hence, by 1914 a large part of 
German economic life, especially in the chcnucal, coal, iron, and steel in- 
dustries, was organized into consohdations, called cartels These were power- 
ful associations of firms in which members maintained their separate exist- 
ence and individuality but agree to co-operate with one another in the control 
of output, prices, and markets This form of syndicate was advantageous 
in that It eliminated waste, economized effort, and checke d cut-throat com- 
petition On the other hand, it resulted in the concentration of financial and 
ecSnomic power in the hands of a few big industnahsts and bankers, who, by 
controlling prices, credit facihties, and production, took advantage of the 
helplessness of the masses of people Nevertheless, cartels were spreading 
rapidly in ail fields of production fay 1914 The government cooperated with 
these associations in their attempt to extend their markets abroad and to 
monopolize those at homct 

By 1914 German businessmen, as a result of this remarkable industrial 
growth, were in a position to challenge the supremacy of the landownmg 
aristocrats, the junkers. These German manufacturers and capitalists in 1912 
opposed the high tanffs on foodstuffs, which enriched the junkers and in- 
creased the cost of living Determined to abolish high tanffs, reduce taxes^ 
and lower the cost of hving, the business groups appealed to the wage-earner^ 
for support In the elections of 1912, the German landowners, as a conse^ 
quence of the workers^ acceptance of the capitalists’ program, were badlt 
dtefcated 

In England the first great combine, orgamzed in the early ’nineties, was the 
Brunner-Monod Salt Union, -which comprised about sixty-four competmg 
firms. At the turn of the century the Coats’ Scwmg<lQttpn organization had 

^Seepp 970-^971 
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been created with a capital of 10,000^000 pounds and a virtual monopoly 
throughout England Imitations of the German cartels and the American 
trusts arose in England as the movement in favor of Big Business gained head- 
way Shipping rings, whereby steamship companies arranged monopolistic 
agreements in which they divided up the trade routes and paid rebates^ 
to merchants who patronized their lines, came into existence British indus- 
trialists were engaged in an earnest attempt to regain their former supremacy 
when the World War interrupted for a while the international economic 
competition 

"Tin the United States the late nineteenth century marked the rise of great 
corporations — associations of many capitalists, large and small, for the pur- 
pose of domg business on a big scale A corporation was usually governed 
by a board of directors which was chosen by the stockholders who were 
entided to as many votes as they had shares of stock With a view to the aboli- 
tion of competition, many of these corporations formed combinations, called 
trusts These monopolistic organizations, at first dominated by a few in- 
dustrial leaders, were either vertical trusts (complete and self-contained 
units of all the successive stages of manufacture from the production of the 
raw material to the final distribution of the finished product), or horizontal 
trusts (combines of various firms producing similar products) 

Inasmuch as these trusts tended to use their monopoly to regulate the prices 
of certain commodities, they encountered the opposition of the government 
Aroused especially by the price-controlling methods of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey, the United States Congress virtually outlawed trusts in 
1890 by the passage of the Sherman Anti-Trust law 

To evade this law, holdmg companies were formed which were corporations 
that owned controlling stock issues in other corporations, and were, there- 
fore, the legal substitute for trusts By a system of pyramiding, minority con- 
trol was established on a large scale Management was practically separated 
from ownership and a few absentee holders of stock controlled a great number 
of large combines 

In die twentieth century, investment bankers became the actual rulers of 
these holding companies These men used their control not only to increase 
profits of the concern for greater productivity and better service, but also to 
earn and immediate rewards through speculative manipulations in the 
the Post-War period, especially, great banking com- 
binations got control of manufactunng, mining, transportation, utilities, and 
insurance companies, n^ot only m the United States, but also in other parts of 
the world 

At first banks performed a very important function in the economic life 

rebate was a portion of the freight charges which the company returned 
to the shipper* Thus, the former, ostensibly conforniing to the established rates 
was, in reality, cutting his for his client in order to retain their patronage 
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ot the nation They furnished industrial concerns credit for the purchase of 
raw materials and the payment of wages In their scramble for high profits, 
they extended their activities Certain institutions, called investment banks, 
gained control of the holding companies and often proceeded to water 
stocks (issue more stock than the capital value of the enterprise), to force 
corporations into bankruptc\ after looting them, and to use the resources of 
the companies for speculative purposes in the stock markets 
These financial manipulations did much to discredit the stock exchanges 
as well as the banks Originally, the stock market had been established to 
facilitate the collection of a large amount of capital for profit- 
able investments^ As we have seen, their very existence 
tended to encourage foohsh speculation and wild booms^such 
as the South Sea Bubble and the John Law venture ^ In these early speculative 
orgies, tKe^amSIing was on the future earning power of the stocks In the 
twentieth century, gambling also was based on the fluctuation of the market 
value of the stocks, frequently artificially raised or lowered through bidding 
pools and manipulation In fact, the stock market in the United States was 
bv 1929 largely a gambling institution, wherein thousands of people were 
engaged in speculative orgies In October of that year there occurred a stock 
market crasSTIoIlov^^Tiy a depression After the debacle, the American 
government attempted to force the stock market, as well as the banks, to 
jw^rform their normal functions — the purchase and sale of securities for 
investment and the furnishing of credit for legitimate economic expansion 
The small businessmen in capitalistic society frequently played an im- 
portant role in the move to curb the power, not only of banks but of the 
trusts, by their opposition to the over-centralization of business, especially in 
the ^eighties and the "nineties To be sure, many admitted that Big Business 
had BeneBteT sbclfeiy by^iiitmducing technical improvements, labor-saving 
cfcvices, efficient management, and, often, lower prices They could see, 
moreover, that mass production had frequently brought luxuries withm the 
reach of men with moderate incomes Nevertheless, they believed that these 
benefits were insignificant in comparison to the great evil which it brought in 
Its wake — a new economic serfdom— inflicted upon society by Big 
Business 

This new serfdom for the httle businessmen was the result of economic 
strangulation brought about by the mechanization of industry and the 
rise of Big Business Numerous small concerns, catering to the needs of the 
loc-il community, unable to compete against these large enterprises because 
of their limitations m capital and credit and their lack of preferential treat- 
ment by business rivals, were forced to sell out The economic structure 

^ The first stock exchanges were established in London (1698), Paris (1724) and 
New York City (1817) ’ ^ / v / 

^Seepp 81(1-811 ^ > 
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was thrown out of gear as thousands of small shopkeepers went out of 
business They were pushed into the ranks of the property less, the jobless, 
or the wage-earning classes 

Although the little businessmen oiganized in all of the industrial coun- 
tries of Europe, they made the most constiuctive attempts to stave off e\tinc- 
tion in Belgium In the ’nineties numerous associations were created for the 
study and defense of dieir interests, and in 1899 a bureau was subsidized by 
the Belgian government for the express purpose of promoting economic and 
professional associations among small businessmen and industrialists In 
the next nine years, four great congresses of these businessmen, meeting 
in Antwerp, Liege, Ghent, and Nemours, respectively, scrutinized the 
scientific and economic aspects involved in the stabilization of the bourgeois 
order Royal decrees and national investigation followed, all with the object 
of destroying the monopoly of Big Business 

Handicapping the efforts, in general, of the middle classes to better their 
conditions was the fact that they were not able at first to win the support of 
the workers Prior to 1914 many small businessmen opposed organized labor 
as well as Big Business Facing two enemies, the middle classes were unable 
to concentrate upon either foe Meanwhile, both Big Business and Labor grew 
at the expense of the petty bourgeoisie 

This new industrial set-up tended to make the economic life of the 
plutocrat and proletariat as well as the small businessman, more insecure 
It IS true that working conditions were gradually impioved, that an un- 
dreamed leisure was bestowed upon man, and, that, thanks to the develop- 
ment of medical science, he could expect “to enjoy” a greater length of 
life At the same time, businessmen were always conscious of the possibility 
that some new invention or discovery would force them to reorganize or even 
abandon their enterprises, and workers constantly faced the spectre of un- 


employment, especially during the period of depression which invariably 
followed an interval of prosperity under the new industrial system 
In a way the tendency toward economic consolidation was helpful to the 
wage-earners in meeting the problem of unemployment It enabled them 
to organize by bringing them together in large concerns and 
making them first craft-conscious and then class-consaous 
In practically every country where there were important in- 
dustrics, the workers organized unions in order to better their economic and 
social positions Soon, iese labor units decided to consolidate in order to 
control governmental pohey In Franc e a National Federation of Syndicates , 
representing mo$t of the national and regional unions of the country, was 
formed in 1895 for the purpose of creating a sociahst state, consisting of co- 
ordmatga mttusmai units The syndicalists aimed at the destruction of capi- 
talistic soaety through the use'of revolutionary tactics, namely, the strike, 
direct action, and sabotage In Great Bntain the pohtical trend was more 
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obvious An Independent Labor Party was organized (1893) and represen- 
tatives were elected to Parliament Even injGermany, despite the opposition 
of the autocratic government, worXiHgmen’s unions were created which 
attempted to enter politics by either endorsing or supporting candidates and 
certain policies 

Wherever these unions existed strikes usually occurred These industrial 
upheavals, like the unions, increased in numbers and in size Unable to 
solve the growing problem of unemployment which seemed to be the inevi- 
table result of the rapid mechanization of industry, practically every industrial 
country in Europe faced the problem of labor unrest 

Reformers had long favored changes in behalf of labor Ardent exponents 
of a real democratic state, a group of reformers — called Utopians — advanced 
plans whereby labor and capital would co-operate in an attempt to achieve a 
perfect economic order Of these, the fantastic Frenchman, Saint-Simon (1760- 
1825) was pre-eminent Unwilling to discard the capitalistic sykem, he pro- 
posed that the “great minds,” the financiers, industrial leaders, and scientists, 
should, by inventions, scientific discoveries, and industrial improvements, 
participate m a planned movement to eliminate poverty “All social insntu- 
tions,” he wrote, “should have as their aim the physical aid moral improve- 
ments of the most numerous and poorest class ” 


tSiirtes^Fourier (1772-1837), another Frenchman, suggested a scheme by 
which, instead of a central government handling the great business enter- 
Fpmcr prises— a difficult task — France should be split into small 

groups of families, called Phalanges, each of which should 
contain eighteen hundred members, owning m common the buildings and 
all the implements for the production of the necessities of life The total 
product of their work was to be divided so as to give capital four-twelfths, 
labor five-twelfths, and talent or management three-twelfths Visualizing a 
confederation of Phalanges, with the capital at Constantinople, Fourier even- 
tually had followers as far west as the United States 
Great Britain had a brilliant utopian m the wealthy liberal manufacturer, 
Robert C^ en_j[l77I-1858) Disturbed by the prevalence of poverty, he 
Owen " mankind by the formation of coopera- 

tive groups^ichlhould own and use for their benefit all 
the necessary means of production As manager of a large cotton mill of 
which he later became the chief proprietor, he paid good wages, bettered 
working conditions, and transformed the living quarters mto a model towJ 
To the surprise of fellow-industriahsts, Owen’s factory, despite additional exi 
penditures, earned dividends as large as before. ^ 

The co-operative movement which rose out of the ideas and activities of 
the utopian socialists,, espeaally Owm, manifested itself during the last half 
of the nineteenth century in various forms. Producers’ co-operatives were 
establlkied, especially m agriculture, Over all Europe^ co-operative buying and 
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selling agencies enabled the farmers to get better prices for their commodities 
and also to avoid unreasonable charges on the goods which they produced 
In Great Britain and other countries consumers organ-^ 
ized co-operative stores and wholesale houses Usually the| fnoJemlnt 
goods in these concerns were sold at the market price, and thej 
profits of the enterprises were given back to the members — the consumers — 
in the form of dividends Co-operative banks, loan associations, and similar 
institutions were also formed Prior to 1914 the co-operative movement de- 
veloped in practically every country Local associations were first created, but 
later, national organizations were established In 1895 an Industrial Co-op- 
erative Alliance was erected Wherever these organizations were founded 
they played an important r61e m lessening the evils of capitalistic enterprise 
and speculation 

While the Utopians and other advocates of the co-operative movement 
were trying to solve economic and social pioblems within the framework 
of the capitalistic state, another reformer, Karl Marx (1818-1883) urged 
the abolition of capitahsm and the establishment of a socialist state During his 
youth this apostle of socialism, saw his fellow Germans trying to unify and 
liberalize their country He also witnessed the Industrial Revolution pene- 
trating the Rhineland, and the consequent enrichment of a few and the im- 
poverishment of the masses Conscious of the injustices which resulted, Marx 
decided to devote his life to the task of revealing social inequalities and of 
emancipating the workingman 

As a student Marx had come under the influence of the German philoso- 
pher, Hegel Accepting the latter’s idea “that each period is characterized 
by the predominance of a ‘world people,* who are possessed 
of a universal idea which must be given to mankind,** Marx 
explained that the cause of change was to be found in material 
circumstances — climate, soil, inventions, the economic struggle of classes, 
and other forces of man and Nature Upon the fall of the bourgeoisie, he 
believed the workingmen were certain to become “the world people ” 

The history of all hitherto existing society, he wrote, in collaboration with 
Friedrich Engels, in their Communist MamjestOt was the history of class 
struggles 


Freeman and slave, patrician and plebeian, lord and serf, guildmaster and 
journeyman, in a word, oppressor and oppressed, stood m constant opposi- 
tion to one another, carried on an uninterrupted, now hidden, now open 
fight, a fight that each time ended, either in a revolutionary reconstruction 
of society at large, or in the common ruin of the contending classes m 
every historical epoch, the prevailing mode of economic production and 
exchange, and the social organization necessarily following from it, form 
the basis upon which is built up, and from which alone can be explained* 
the political and intellectual history of that epoch* 
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In his writings, especially Das Capital (completed by Engels),„Mai:x-a'lso 
asserted that the capitahst class was destined to become the dominant group 
and that it would seize the control of the agencies ot production and distribu- 
tion, and finally of the government He further declared that the concentra- 
tion of wealth under capitalism would in time place all property in the 
hands of a very few, but ultimately the exploited class would revolt against 
this tyranny and would overthrow the established order Marx denounced 
the capitahst as an idle drone, since he drew dividends by virtue of being 
a stockholder He predicted that m nme, the capitahst, as useless as a feudal 
lord m the eighteenth century, would be destroyed and the whole system of 
capitalism swept away 

Marx claimed that labor was the source of all value Therefore, whoever 
contributed to the welfare of mankind should have his share in the output, 
be he composer, engineer, farmer, street cleaner, teacher, or artist As long as 
men received dividends from investments in machines, however, the workers 
would not get their rightful share Consequently, he believed that die state 
should own and control all the agencies of production and distribution Pri- 
vate ownership would then be restricted to items such as food, clothing, fur- 
niture, pictures, and books Everyone should have an equal opportunity to 
enpy the available necessities and luxuries Thus oppression and poverty 

E - ouid disappear Instead of a small minority of the population living at the 
pense of the rest, all groups would be brought to a single level All should 
rewarded or should suffer alike True equality, real democracy, and human 
welfare, he said, could only be attained if the workers united Already living 
m poverty, they had nothing to lose but their chains Therefore they needed 
to organize so that the time might come when all men would work and no 
one would be permitted to enrich himself at the expense of his neighbor 
Marx assumed that thereafter men would be able to live in harmony and 
brotherly love^ 

In his early works Marx merely suggested widespread social reform by 
legislative action — not by violent revolution But later, ^ a result of his 
study of the Paris Commune, he wrote a treatise in which he advocated that 
the dictatorship of theproletanat be attained, if necessary, by violent methods 
Applying his economic interpretation of history, he contended that just as 
the great French Revolution had shattered the bulwark of feudalism and 
paved the way for the rise of the bourgeoisie who consolidated their gams by 
the revolutions of 1830 and 1848 m France, so the Commune of Pans (1871) 
marked the beginning of the proletarian revolt against the bourgeois order 
Marx then set forth the belief that a mmoryy, creating a strong government, 
had to rule during the transition*from oipitahsm to socialism 
tator slup of (he profeta nat vm m essenti al prelude to ili£. of 

true soaalisin 

tJndouIjtedly one of the keenest cndcs of bourgeois society, Marx con- 
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tended that ideas of all kinds were determined chiefly by the economic posi- 
tion of the people who held them Each class of persons whose interests were 
similar, he declared, constituted within itself an intellectual cosmos, with a pol- 
itics, a metaphysics, and an art of its own He beheved that the romanticism, 
the idealism, and the revolts of the early nineteenth century were largely 
bourgeois movements, that is, they were manifestations of the determina- 
tion of the bourgeoisie to annihilate the last vestiges of ^udalism He also 
claimed that capitalism was responsible for the large-scale exploitation of 
the working classes Machinery and credit had enabled the bourgeoisie to 
supplant the feudal lords as the masters of the state That capitahsm would 
destroy itself was the recurrent note in his writing 
Another form of radicalism — anarchism — challenged the premises of 
capitalism Like socialism, it was engendered by the Industrial Revolution 
and arose out of more or less systematized theories on the part 
of middle-class reformers as to how poverty and its attendant 
ills could be exterminated But it differed from socialism m that it would 
abolish entirely all government and give complete freedom to the individual 
Anarchism had as its nurturers two able advocates the Frenchman, Pierre 
Joseph Proudhon (1809-1865), and the Russian, Michael Bakunin (1814- 
1876) Proudhon’s ideas were an outgrowth of the conditions brought about 
in France as a result of the Industrial Revolution, and of the hostility of the 
proletariat to the middle-class regime of Louis Philippe Losing faith in all 
governments, Proudhon wrote Qu*est<e qu€ la propnetP (What is prop- 
erty?), answering his rhetorical question with “La propriety c’est la vol” 
(Property is theft) Strangely enough, however, he did not favor public 
ownership of private property Every man, he stated, sho uld have a^^^equal 
right to use property as his personal possession Every man should enjoy the 
full benefit of his labor Authority in any form was anathema Self-deter- 
mination, or self-government, was the best basis for an orderly society Like 
Rousseau, Proudhon believed that if men could get nd of laws” 

and live togethei;tfj^ot limited by supreme authority but onkby voluntary yet 
legally binding force of contract, a perfect social order would be attained, for 
man, inherently just, would fulfill his obligations Wrong-doing would dis- 
appear and complete individualism would make the world a veritable paradise 
Bakunin outlined a more militant form (of anarchism Living in auto- 
cratic Russia and exiled to Siberia because of his ideas, he disregarded the 
past and also became a staunch advocate of terrorism 

The future social order must, from top to bottom, be made only by free 
association and federation of Workers, in association first, then in com- 
munes, m districts, in nations, and finally, in a great international and 
universal federation 

These were essentially the ideas of Proudhon To them Bakunin added the 
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concept of revolution, or of violence, as the inevitable method by which the 
old order would be destroyed and the new established 
Another French radical, Louis Auguste Blanqui (1805-1881), seemed to 
have adopted Bakunm’s ideas Like many TacoKns 'of The French Revolu- 
Blanqm Blanqui Urged a policy of extreme governmental cen- 

tralization which was to be made possible by the dictatorship 
^f^^c^proletariat Not only was a violent revolution necessary, but also it 
was to Be achieved under the guidance of an intelligent faction which was 
proletarian at heart Regarding the evils of bourgeois society as irrational, 
he decided that utopia was possible only if private property was abohshed 
His program, attacking rehgion as well as capitahsm, embraced revolution, 
atheism, and communism 


Such radical views were but a part of the evidence testifying to the 
great intellectual change which occurred m the luneteenth century This 
Evduuon “cental transformauon rose pardy out of the formulauon of 

the cvoluuonary doctrme — the idea “that things had evolved 
out of other things by slow changes through long processes of time ” Although 
this belief was expressed by certain Greek philosophers it was not placed 
on a scientific basis unol the mneteenth century In 1830-1833, the able scien- 
tist, Sir Charles Lyell, in his Principles of Geology definitely formulated the 
prmciple that the present appearance of the earth was the result of a steady 
and constant operation of geological Jotcos This thesis was developed by 
Charles Darwin m bs momentous volume, On the Origin of Speaes by 
Means of Natural Selection (1859), and his famous work. Descent of Man 
(1871) In these volumes he brought out the idea that Life, is 

law and orderly development and that Nature has selected 
those species for survival which are best adapted to* their enwonment, or 
thdse which have' been best able to mamtain diemselves in the struggle for 
exis^cc.* 


About fifty years later the doctnne of relaUvity completely altered the 
general ideas wii^ respect to the umverse Prior to the acb?ncement of this 
Kehtwits concept, time and space had been considered as the absolute 
standards for the judgmg and measunng of things Accord- 
relativity, as enunciated by the famous scientist, Einstein, 
in 1905, veteitics were vanable with respect to the different circumstances 
under which they were operative- Consequendy, in a umverse m which 
st^dards were not set but were, on the olher hand, vanable, there was no 
^solute Truth, but only truth relative to the matter or person concerned 
Ihis theory therefore revised the concepts ,of geomctncal properties of space 
^d toe, and established a connection between the geometry of the world and 
the distnbuuon of matter m it. 

'lire existence of Absolute Truth, was questioned by philosophers as well 
*'Seep 1018 
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as by scientists During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries intellectuals 
thought deeply and profoundly over the problem of truth 
In the mneteenth century, students of psychology — a study ^ 

of the human mind, its qualities and functions — considered this problem 
As a result of their investigations many of them decided that personalities and 
human minds were so variable, and knowledge and opinions held by them 
were so different that it was futile to set up beliefs which would be absolutely 
true for them all 

Rehgious scholars bitterly opposed this attack upon Absolute Truth, main- 
taining that their faith was based upon revealed truths which had been de- 
livered by Christ to the Apostles At first they resented very much the evolu- 
tionary doctrine that human beings had gradually been evolved from lower 
species m a process that required over 100,000,000 years, behevmg that the 
basis of their faith was being shaken Later a compromise was arranged be- 
tween religion and science whereby certain Christians man- 
aged to fit the evolutionary doctrine into their scheme of 
things According to the Catholic church, the Darwinian theory of time 
could explain only the evolution of man’s material body, not the creation 
and life of immortal spirits This spiritual side of humanity belonged to the 
realm of faith and religion as unquestionably as the material side belonged 
to the province of natural science Some of the Protestants, called Fundamen- 
talists, however, refused to accept the theory of evolution 

The church opposed attacks upon its temporal as well as its spiritual 
power Determined to resist any attempt to limit the rights of the Roman 
Catholic Church, Pope Pius IX (1846-1878) attacked modern- 
ism in his famous Quaiita^Cura (1864) In this religious ulti- 
matumTie reasserted the supremacy of the church m matters of faith and 
morals, he denounced secular^ and public education, civil marriages, free 
thinking, and oilier bourgeois beliefs and modern trends Also, he frankly*" 
opposed repuljj^canism and nationalism, considering them disintegrating 
movements host5fe*'to the interests of the church Attempting to strengthen 
his papal authority, which these forces seemed to threaten, Pope Pius called 
a meeting of the General Council at the Vatican (1869-1870) This assem- 
blage of nearly 800 churchmen ratified the dogma of papal infallibility that 
“declared it to be divinely revealed that whatever the pope spoke as pope, 
with respect to the affairs of the church, he spoke without hability to error 
Despite this stand, the Holy Father was unable to stem the tide of national- 
ism, even in Italy, and lost his temporal power m Rome (1870), and remained 
confined thenceforth to the Vatican 

This hostility between the church and the modern state finally subsided 
Between 1878 and 1914, the successors of Pius IX accepted, or at least, tol- 
rated democracy, constitutionalism, nationahsm, and lay education, while the 
bourgeois government, in return, aided the church m its missionary activi^es. 
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This entente did not mean that all issues between church and state were set- 
tled In fact, the antagonism subsided largely because the rep- 
resentatives of both camps, by the close of the nineteenth eery 
tury, faced a common enemy — “the Reds To suppress these 
socialists, anarchists, and communists, the Catholics organized poliucal parties 
and labor unions — Center and Catholic Action groups — in European coun- 
tries, especially in France, Germany, and Belgium These organizations set 
themselves ardendy to improve the existing capitalistic order by forming 
associations of young workingmen tor rehgious as well as economic im- 
provement and by organizing Catholic political parties to bring about mod- 
erate social reforms 

From the first, Protestants accepted the modern state Individualists in the 
matter of salvation, they did not find it dij05cult to accept constitutional and 
democratic reforms hinging about the latssez-jatre doctrine Certain sects, as, 
for example, the Methodists, whose membership included a large represen- 
tation of working people, did favor social and economic reforms, but within 
the framework of the established order 
Prior to the World War the Greek Orthodox faith of the East was litde 
affected by bourgeois hberahsm This orgamzation of autonomous churches, 
which counted among its adherents a great majority of the 
^OnM^Chwrek Greeks, and the Balkan Slavs, was deeply influ- 

enced by the Russian Church (the Russian branch which was 
controlled by the tsar through the Holy Synod), Subservient to the tsar, the 
same rituals, ceremonies, and customs had existed for centuries, little troubled 
by revolts from withm and litde touched by m^uences from without The 
great Russian %volution of 1917, however^ marked the sudden overthroyyjpf 
thSpow&ful organization m ocular actxvitieim Russia As in France during 
the Revolution, the Christian church went with the old order Ecclesias- 

tical lands and property were confiscated, and some of the priests and higher 
clergy murdered or exiled In Spam a similar upheaval oc^rred in 1931 ’ 
Largely as a result of this bourgeois emphasis upon a great 

pedagogical revolution occurred. This upheaval was anticipated by Rous- 
seau, who, m his writings, especially, '‘^mile” (1762), favored more empha- 
sis upon self-expression in students This idea was developed by Johann 
Hemrich Pestalozzi (174&-1827), Johann Friedrich Herbart (1776-1841), 
and Friedrich Wilhelm Froebel (1782-1852)* Of these, Froebcl contributed 
Bdmtaon important educational concepts Accepting Rous- 

seau’s thesis he claimed that the development of the pei^ 
sonahty was of more importance than the mere accumulation of informatiori 
Influenced hy this behef he founded the kindergarten, m which he empha- 
sized the value of play in the education of the young (*ild 
During the nmeteenth cwtmy important d^anges wer^ made m^the cur- 
||fepI 18 i 
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nculum of educational instruction Heeding the views of Herbert Spencer, 
Thomas Huxley and others, educators accepted the various branches of 
science as fundamental studies A liberal education was recognized as im- 
portant in so far as it prepared one to earn a livelihood 
Prussia led in the development of education in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury In that country, the absolute ruler encouraged the establishment of 
normal schools and also the creation of primary schools Thus was developed 
a system of education which became distinguished by its emphasis upon 
thoroughness and coherence The nineteenth century was also the Golden 
Age of the German universities At that time they had developed a concep- 
tion of academic freedom which was offered to professors and students alike 
For the student it meant a greater emphasis upon individual freedom in his 
selection and method of study For the professor it signified more freedom in 
expression and greater security of tenure, enabling him thereby to devote 
more time to his special field of research 
As a result of this emphasis upon freedom of education, the German uni- 
versities took the lead in the development of post-graduate and professional i 
work In these institutions the lecture method continued to be widely used, 
special seminar courses were introduced in which the emphasis was placed 
upon research and original investigation, the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 
which had nothing to do with philosophy in the accepted sense, was intro- 
duced ^ 

This new stress upon education helps to explain the remarkable expansion 
of the public-school system elsewhere in ihe nineteenth century Influenced by 
German achievements, thefg s^ppeared m the United States the first national 
system of public schools Later most of ^he European states adopted the 
German and American proj^ressive trends in^the establishment of national 
s;^tems of public education 

At first, most Christian sects, fearing the loss of their moral leadership, 
opposed the spread of secular education They also disapproved of the devel- 
opment of the the opera, and the cinema, feeling that these forms of 

entertainment would deprive the church of its cultural supremacy Unable 
to check them, Catholics and Protestants both established organizations de- 
signed to strengthen their moral and cultural influence Protestants, for 
example, tried to restrict secular activities on Sunday, and Catholics endeav- 
ored to improve the moral tone of mouon pictures Many churches also at- 
tempted to regain their social and cultural leadership by holding dances, 
lectures, and motion pictures m their social centers 
Secular;^!^gSilipa ctf social hfe as well as of ed.ucatmn coatrJiibuted to the 
wQ ipen During the mneteenth century co-education was 
established xJs^ most bourgeois countries. Systems of education had been im- 
proved; illiteracy and a more tolerant position before the law was extended to 
^ See also p 970. ^ "" 
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peoples regardless of religion or sex Men now began to realize that women 
had played an important role in the development of civiliza- 
emtntsm Influenced by this point of view, they were reconciled, 

despite occasional difficulties, to seeing women assume a larger share in 
the economic and educational life 

Having made limited gains m the economic and intellectual spheres, 
women began to agitate for pohtical equality Prior to the twentieth century 
only New Zealand (1893) and some of the Australian colonies enacted 
woman suffrage The early years of the twentieth century, however, wit- 
nessed the triumph of feminism By 1914, Norway and Finland granted suf- 
frage to Its women In some of the American states and in the United 
iKingdom and m the more advanced parts of the British Empire, women 
Igaincd political and legal rights before the close of the war After the world 
^conflict, the feminist movement spread rapidly Germany, Russia, and the 
I new countries of Central Europe granted women the right to vote^ 

' The growing secularism in hfe, especially after the World War, led to a 
revolt against certain moral and cultural traditions Determined to seek self- 
expression, to defy many of the more traditional conventions, 
the Post-War generation frequently discarded the older out- 
look upon sex and dress Many of the admirers of the new spirit of youth ^ 
advocated nudism, claiming that such naturalness was conducive to botI\ 
the health of the human body and the esthetic enjoyment of it as a work of 
beauty in nature To its critics, however, the movement was a symptom of 
a degenerating age 

Prior to the World War many people begam to find fault with the out- 
standing contribution of the late modern era the capitalistic state They 
admitted that in its economic,^ pohtical, and psychological aspects, this organ- 
ization showed Itself to be the most efficient and lie most powerful state 
established thus far At the same time they condemned its competitive and 
aggressive characteristics, claiming that these developments tended to in- 
crease hostility, fear, and suspiaons between countries 
Enlargements of military forces did tesufy to the mutual hatreds and 
nvalnes of the Pre-War nations. Military conscription in the form of uni- 
Mdiumsm obligation to service, subject to selection by lot (intro- 

duced during the French Revolution, 1793, and extended 
and systematized by Napoleon I and the Prussians after the battle of Jena, 
1806), had led to an overhauhng of the military systems of Europe In this 
movement the Germans, as a result of their military efficiency demonstrated 
in the wars of 1866 and 1870, took the lead Aroused by her defeat in 1870, 
France then became Germany’s chief competitor This military competiuon 

^TTic nse of Post-War dtdators (vnth the exception of Russia), on the whole, 
checked the advance of feminism TTtiese leaders professed to fadiieve that woman’s 
piaefc was not m the business world hut m the home 
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was not limited to Germany and France Before 1914 practically every 
European nation engaged m an armament race With the exception of Great 
Britain, who was dependent upon her navy rather than upon her army, all 
the great powers, and many of the small ones, adopted universal military 
service They maintained giant peace-time armies, backed by millions of 
reserves, equipped with modern weapons, and ready to respond to the call 
for mobilization at any moment 

Naval, as well as military, rivalries developed before the War Germany, 
in order to protect her shipping and her colonies, decided to build a powerful 
navy Determined to maintain the two-power standard — a navy equal to 
the next two largest combined — Great Britain, suspicious of German naval 
expansion, increased her strength New boats were built, especially the all- 
powerful dreadnoughts, which, from 1906, were considered the most im- 
portant types of ships Occasionally “naval holidays” were proposed by leaders 
on both sides, but Great Britain, insisting on a 50 per cent superiority over 
the German navy, refused to trade her supremacy on the sea for an alliance 
With Germany As a result, the competition continued Meanwhile, other 
nations, particularly the United States, France, and Japan, constructed power- 
ful fleets In short, there was a marked increase in military and naval rivalry^ 
between 1900 and 1914, which reached its zenith ]ust before the outbreaki 
of the World War 

More important than the armament race was the economic competition 
which involved the leading states of Europe prior to 1914 This struggle in 
the economic sphere was the result of the developing opportunities of power 
and wealth offered by the Mechanical and Industrial Revolutions During the 
early nineteenth century, as we have seen,^ there had existed a general oppo- 
sition to governmental intervention in the economic activities of its people 
In fact, there seemed to be a definite tendency to promote mdividualism in 
business by doing away with all restrictions and regulations which fettered 
personal enterprise France, Russia, Austria-Hungary, the Swiss cantons, 
Norway, and Sweden, and the German and Italian states, followed Great 
iBntain*s example, and abolished internal tariff barriers British, French, and 
putch colonies were thrown open to the trade of all coun- 
^^nes, and shipping restrictions were eliminated Beginning 
^ith the Anglo-French Treaty of 1860, numerous trade 
agreements were arranged whereby tariffs were reduced on most-favored 
'nation terms, since most economists generally believed that free trade was 
bound to result in prosperity and peace 

After 1870 there qame a change Industrial as well as political leaders soon 
began to advocate state intervention in international economic affairs, while 
maintaining non-mtervention m domestic matters Aware of the strength of 
the modern state, exponent^ of Big Business now desired to use it m order 

^ See pp 905-943 * 
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to stifle the importation of competitive goods and to gain markets and raw 
materials abroad They succeeded in having national tariiT systems introduced 
so as to protect “infant industries” and to insure for the wage- 
Nauomltm earners, “a full dinner pail” Inspired by these and other 
bourgeois arguments, the governments of France, Ger- 
many, and Russia, between 1870 and 1900, returned to the protective system 
In 1902, tor exampfe, the German tariff on British goods was 25% compared 
with a French tariff of 34% and a Russian tariff of 131% Italy, the United 
J^tates — in fact, all the great powers save Great Britain — revived this phase 
ipf mercantilism As in the early modern period, this resumption of mercan- 
filistic practices resulted in bitter international disputes, colonial rivalries, and 
In increasing diplomatic intrigue These developments caused many people 
f)y 1914 to fear a devastating World War which might demolish the existing 
state system and ail that it implied This conflict, as we shall see, finally 


occurred, and while the capitalistic order was not destroyed as a result of 
^the struggle, it was gravely weakened and considerably changed 
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THE LATE MODERN AGE SCIENCE^ 

While the most spectacular advances in science occurred during the past 
one hundred years with totally unexpected practical applications and with 
almost unmanageable social consequences, significant discoveries, as we have 
seen, were made in the earlier times The Greeks were on the verge of an 
industrial and steam age, and the Egyptians and Arabs all had moments of 
scientific insight, but they did not appreciate the value ^of experimental 
proof, and, primarily because of the hiatus between knowing and doing, they 
stopped short of the practical application of their scientific theories The 
people of the later Middle Ages, according to Professor Strong, experienced 
an era of scientific development that was interrupted by the humanistic 
revolt of the fifteenth century ® During this era, stimulated by the intellectual 
atmosphere of the Arabian universities, much effort was expended on the 
study of science, but it was largely motivated by mystic ideals that were in- 
capable of accomplishment The alchemists sought a philosopher’s stone with 
magic powers of creating life or of converting common metals into gold, and 
they failed in their quest because they did not focus their attention on build- 
ing a solid roadway to such distant peaks 

Nevertheless, the basis of modern science was laid in these past ages, quite 
incidentally and almost unnoticed It was not until the seventeenth or eight- 
eenth century, however, that a few amateur philosophers — Sn Isaac New- 
ton, Antoine Lavoisier, Joseph Pnesdey and others — attacked sucITprobfems 
as die nature of gravitation and of combustion and thus were able to prepare 
the way for the outstanding achievements of the period after Napoleon 

This unfolding of science, particularly in the fields of astronomy, physics, 
chemistry, biology, medicine and bacteriology, constitutes one of the most 
notable developments of the nineteenth century So bnihant were its achieve- 
ments m the harnessing of natural forces, so optimistic were people as the 
result of Its great advances that science won for the period between Napoleon 
and the World War, quite righdy, a most appropriate title — The Century 
of Hope, Whereas the earlier scientific movements stopped short of Huorfes- 
cence, Qus last movement, on the contrary, seemed in the nineteenth century 
to have just begun to tap the sources of man’s conquest of nature. Amid the 

^The author is indebted to Dr Gerald Wendt, Professor Seville 
(University pf Kansas), and Mr Ben Rust for valuable assistance m the' prepara- 
tion of this chapter 

® Strong, E W , Proc€iure$ and Metaphysics, pp* 118-120 ^ 
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political and economic uncertainty of the post-war period, the march of science 
continued, great discoveries were made, and the life of mankind was con- 
siderably altered Influenced by these developments, there are those who 
beheve today that men of science ^by their discoveries and by their emphasis 
on accuracy and conciseness alone can solve the economic and social problems 
confronting this twentieth-century world 

In the light of the present emphasis on this subject, a detailed survey of 
the progress of science since Napoleon could easily be justified Unfortunately, 
the scope of this volume will not permit such a comprehensive survey and a 
brief r&ume of the most notable scientific advances is all that can be under- 
taken in the pages of this chapter 

Astronomy, the science of the celestial bodies and thus of the external 
universe, is the father of all the other sciences The stars are a vivid challenge 
to human imagination and their investigation requires, first, 
Astronomy precise observation, and second, ample mathematics Thus it 
was a problem in astronomy that led Isaac Newton to the development of 
the calculus His Law of Gravitation not only established the solar system and 
permanently discarded all geocentric concepts of the universe but also brought 
out the importance of mathematics as an essential tool of all the sciences 
Repeatedly it has been astronomy that has demanded progress in mathematics, " 
and this in turn has permitted the advance of all other sciences 

Not all progress m astronomy, however, was based on mathematics Nme- 
tcench-century astronomy profited as much from a knowledge of the com- 
position and temperature of the stars as from their mathematical motions 
Fundamental to tins phase of mvestigation was the perfection of the spectro- 
scope of Itirchoff and Bunsen at Heidelberg and the consequent method of 
spectro-analysis which permitted the identification of al| the chemical ele- 
ments, bodh in the laboratory and m distant stars The analysis of the light 
from these stars soon established the fact that they are all composed of the 
same elements that are found on the earth and that therefore the material 
composition of the universe is essentially the same throughout 

Spectroscopy was the first development in the larger field of astro-physics 
and the latter has proved so revealing that the spectroscope rivals the tele- 
scope in importance for astronomical researches Thus it has been possible 
to measure not only the temperature of stars and nebulae, but also their size, 
density, distance, and velocity of motion and of rotaoon Slight shifts in the 
position of well-known lines in the spectrum of certain elements indicate that 
the source of light is not stationary but is moving A shift toward the red 
end of the spectrum indicates that it is approaching us This principle, set 
forth originally by the scientist, Christian Doppler (1803-1853), has estab- 
lldied not only the mouon of the so-called fixed stars but has m very recent 
years also led to the conviction that entire galaxies are in motion If so, they 
arc apparently all receding from ns so that the universe seems to be expanding 
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The motions of the stars indicate that our sun is one of many millions that 
comprise a disc-shaped cluster — our galaxy This entire mass rotates about 
a relatively fixed center, one rotation requiring about 250,000,000 years Since 
the earth is at least two billion years old it has during its lifetime accom- 
panied the sun through eight revolutions about the galactic center The diame- 
ter of this galaxy is some 100,000 light vears Much more remote, and meas- 
urable in distances of a million to almost a billion light years, are other 
galaxies, uncounted but many millions in number, whose distance cannot be 
accurately measured It is m this very remote region that most present prob- 
lems of astronomy lie Because the light from these remote galaxies is so 
excessively faint the major hope of further discoveries with regard to the 
external universe lies in more powerful telescopes such as the two-hundied 
inch instrument of the California Institute of Technology 
Such a concept of the universe is far from that prevaihng a century ago 
The recognition that all the stars to be seen with the naked eye are a very 
small fraction of a single galaxy and that this, our^'Milky Way, is only one 
among millions of galaxies, is as great a revolution as the earlier belief that 
the sun is the center of the solar system In fact, the concept of a universe 
of galaxies underlies such majestic general concepts as the relativity theory 
Scientists during the past century have also revealed much information on 
the nature of the stars themselves The striking difference between giant stars 
and dwarf stars, which was first pointed out in 1913, has led to astonishing 
new facts and has practically abolished any previous confidence m our ideas of 
stellar evolution Certain it is now that there are extremely diffuse stars of 
enormous size in which molecules may move for long periods without en- 
countering others It is equally sure that there are dwarf stars in which the 
‘‘matter” is 60,000 times as dense as water In some of the white dwarf stars 
the density seems to be as much as 100 tons to the cubic inch This conclu- 
sion would have been rejected as absurd in any previous period of the science 
of physics, but the quantum theory, our knowledge of ionization and wave- 
mechanics, and the nuclear concept of the atom, make such astronomical 
conclusions quite acceptable today Furthermore, the Einstein theory of rcla-^ 
tivxty contributes to our confidence since it predicts a shift of spectral lines! 
when light passes close to a star by an amount which depends on the mass 
of the star and its diameter The fact that observation agrees with the Ein- 
stein theory seems to be final pi oof that the density of matter may range from 
the high figure just given to that prevailing in some nebulae — as low as a 
thousandth of a billionth of a billionth of a pound per cubic inch. 

During the nineteenth century, however, the advances in physics and chem- 
istry were far more vital and practical than the challenging developments in 
astronomy At the time of Napoleon almost nothing was 
known about magnetism and electricity and relatively little ^ 
about light or heat Indeed, at the beginning of this period the fundamental 
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concept o£ energy was just becoming established The work of Benjamin 
Thompson, Count Rumtord (1753-1814), during the French Revolution, 
and later of James Joule (1818-1889), had proved by accurate measurements 
that energy cannot be destroyed, but, in all its various manifestations, is 
merely converted from one form to another The equivalence of mechanical 
energy, i e , the energy of motion, and ot heat, is absolutely necessary to mod- 
ern engineering and to the understanding of all processes that involve work 
(the use of energy) 

Inasmuch as the mathematical development of thermodynamics was a 
necessary step for the understanding and improvement of the operation of 
steam engines, this science is the very cornerstone of the 
machine age Its Second Law is as umversal and compelling 
as the consen^ation of energy itself, for it establishes the concept of potential, 
or intensity of energy, and defines the conditions under which energy will 
' flow from one place or body to another, i e , from a body of higher tempera- 
ture, pressure, or voltag^, to one of lower potential The elimination of the 
ancient concept of “caloric,” the material or tangible substance of heat, was 
thus complete and heat energy was established as the energy of molecules in 
motion Rapid motion corresponds to higher temperatures and a cessation of 
fujch molecular motion or vibration occurs at the “absolute zero” of the tem- 
perature scale 

A similar change took place early in the century as regards the concept of 
light. Sir Isaac Newto n ( 1642-1^7) had advanced the idea that light is com- 

^ corpuscles, but in the nineteenth 
century, Young in England, Fraunhofer in Germany, and 
Fresnel in France, proved that hght is a wave phenomenon In order to 
account for the waves the proposal of Huyghens, that all space — even between 
the atoms of matter — is filled with a perfectly elastic medium called 
ether,” was adopted although no other use for or evidence of this universal 
intangible and weightless substance has ever been found Thus light-waves 
are supposedly ether waves 

In this field the outstanding contribution of the period was that of the 
English mathematical physicist, Clerk Maxwell (1831-1879) His theory of 
light as wavc propagation was presented to the Royal 

Society of London m 1864 m a paper enutled “A Dynamical Theory of Ae 
Electromagnetic Field” Recognized as one of the greatest productions of the 
human mind, this belief could not be pracucally tested until some eight or 
nine years after the death of Maxwell when H, R Hertz (1857-1894) inves- 
tigated It experimentally 

As a result of the rcseardbes of Maxwell, Hertz, and others, light actually 
was found to he a form of electromgmtic vibratK^n These men showed that 
there were electromagnetic waves other than those to which the eye is sen- 
sitive. Waves longer and shorter than Yisfole Hght were reVeakd Indeed the 
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human eye can detect only a single octave in the enormous range of wave- 
lengths of these ether vibrations The wave-length of red light is about 
twice that of violet light, but the wave-length of an X-ray is 
one-thousandth, and gamma rays from radium are still shorter 
On the other hand, the waves used in wireless telegraphy and 
radio broadcasting today are from a million to a billion tiities as long as 
those of visible light To detect these ether waves, both longer and shorter 
than visible light, it is necessary to use devices such as the ionization chamber, 
the photographic plate, the photo-electric cell, and the thermopile 

Maxwell’s theory of electromagnetic waves, though purely mathematical, 
permitted the discovery of the non-visible radiations and thus made possible 
the utilization ot^; 0 Lya 5 discovered by Roentgen-in 1895, the commercial 
development of wireless telegraphy, first undertaken by Marconi in 1896, 
and the understanding of radium and radioactivity, first revealed by 
Becquerel in 1896 and by the Curies in 1898 

Industrially and socially, however, the practical mastery of electricity itself 
was of even greater importance The invention of the electric battery pre- 
ceded the nineteenth century, but the flow of electricity 
through wires was not seriously studied until the time of 
Oersted, in Denmark, Ampere, m France, and Ohm, in Germany, during 
the early years of the nineteenth century On the basis of their work, lytiphael 
Faraday ( 1791 -1867) d^ covered electromagnetic induction in 1831 Faraday 
possessed a rarerammnation of logical thought, technical skill, and imagina- 
tive power He pursued his researches at the Royal Institution in London 
for forty years and not Only clarified the relation between electricity and 
magnetism, but also prepared the way for all subsequent electrical dynamos^- 
alternators, and transformers so that it became possible to generate large 
amounts of electrical energy by the exercise of such mechanical power as 
water and steam In the hands of more practical men such as Edison and 
Steinmetz in the United States, electrical engineering became competent, 
and gigantic industries were built upon it Its basic contribution to society 
was twofold First it permitted the simple and inexpensive conversion of 
electric current into mechanical power by means of the electric motor EvOn 
more important was the fact that it facilitated the free distribution of energy 
m limitless quantities to any desired point by the mere installation of a con- 
ducting wire The importance of this transportation and distribution of power 
can hardly be over-emphasized as a determinant of the conditions of industry 
and of modern life 

By the end of the nineteenth century, the science of physics seemed to have 
reached maturity and it was generally believed that its future 
would produce only further refinements, but no major revo- 
lutions Nothmg in all the history of science has been 
more ironic than the complete revolution at the beginning of the twentieth 
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century which ended this serenity The discovery of radium and X-rays m 
the late 1890’s was followed by such major developments that all classical 
physics seems relatively minor Merely to hst the radical advances is to 
reveal a whole new universe In 1911, Robert A Millikan at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago isolated the electron, the atom of electricity, and at once 
gave the previous empirical knowledge of electricity a scientific validity Elec- 
tron colhsions became the obvioys explanation for the generation of extremely 
short ether waves, that is, X-rays, and the relation between electron veloci- 
ties and X-ray wave-lengths followed at once and inevitably led to the im- 
provement of X-ray tubes and their successful utilization in industry and 
medical practice Even more important were the relations developed between 
jdie electron and atoms at high temperatures, for the emission of electrons 
from hot wires became the basis of detectors and amplifying tubes which 
^re essential to radio broadcastmg 

More important, however, was the recognition that electrons are essential 
constituents of all matter This fact led to the greatest forward step of mod- 
ern physics, Rutherford*s proposal that the atom is not the “hard, massy 
particle” descfihedT'by Sir Isaac Ne^vton, but is a miniature solar system 
With all Its actual- “matter**' concentrated in a central nucleus which occupies 
only a millionth of a bilhonth of its volume, and with electrons moving in 
orbits about it, like planets about the sun This theory of atomic structure, 
developed by Bohr and others, has not only accounted for the spectra of the 
elements and for the amazing radiations of radium, but it also has actually 
made obvious the differences between the behavior of the various chemical 
elements Chemical properties of elements and compounds can now be referred 
directly to the electron arrangements m their atoms and molecules 

Indeed today research on the atom is devoted primarily to the study of 
the nucleus itself, for powerful instruments are available, such as the cyclo- 
tron of E L Lawrence at the University of California, which can shatter the 
. nucleus and thus convert one element into another — the ancient goal of the 
alchemists^ 

Exploration of the minute, and the penetration into the nature of matter 
arc balanced by the outward reach of modern astronomy Actually they 
^ go so far beyond the normal human experience that the classi- 

^ ^ ^ cal laws, even those of geometry, do not apply Indeed, the 

facts m both regions would be quite incomprehensible without another great 
advance m mathematics. It was m 1905 published 

his theory of relauvity. This accompli^L^ the final step in the progression 
bcguflHby Gi^ Galileo, for it abolished all naive ideas that man’s 

jutiook IS cosmic and absolute, and demonstrated that our concepts of ume, 
4>acc, motion, and velocity can be only tentative, and valid within our 
Imited experience Oh a universal scale all standards of measurement are 
r^tive to each other and can be rehed upon only when relative motion is 
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definitely known Therefore the difficulty of making reliable measurements of 
velocity on swiftly moving stars or planets is insuperable as there can be no 
absolute standard of reference Einstein’s mathematical formulas for convert- 
ing measurements on one moving system to those on another moving with a 
different velocity, however, might have seemed wholly speculative had they 
not found striking confirmation in such matters as the bending^of^ light ray 
as It passes a star or the displacement of lines in the spectrum of an element 
Consequently both in the vast reaches of astronomy and in the minuteness 
of the atom the concept of relativity has restored order where classical mathe- 
matics failed completely 

Similarly the concept of energy introduced by Max Planck (1858- ) in 

1900, and commonly known as the quantum thegry^ assumes that energy is 
not continuous, but exists in discreet amounts or quanta This idea was at 
first incomprehensible, but it has clarified many diverse phenomena in the 
field of radiation and of heat It has not yet reached maturity, but together 
with relativity and the nuclear atom it forms a possible basis for the under- 
standing of the universe in terms of a single fundamental concept As a 
result of these three ideas it is possible to consider electrons as having the 
properties of waves, it is commonly assumed that matter and energy can 
be converted one into the other, and it is a definite possibility that the twen- 
tieth century will see a full development of the matter-and-energy relation 
so that either can be converted into the other at will, and — a very remote 
contingency — for the useful purposes of industry and perhaps of humanity 

The study of matter itself, the science of chemistry, is very old Th^ 
Greeks had theories and the alchemists had much factual information No 
real understanding was possible however until the question 
of the ultimate structure of matter was settled, and this came 
in the nineteenth century IqJ[ 808, John Dalton (1766-1844) proposed a very 
specific and detailed atomic tieory in which he assumed that matter caii 
subdivided down to an ultimate particle — the atom — beyond which sub- 
division cannot proceed without the destruction of matter itself This concept 
was not new, but in expounding it, Dalton assigned definite weights to the 
atoms of different elements, and assumed that two or more atoms of two or 
more elements combine to form molecules, thus forming thi? fundamental unit 
of chemical compounds These conclusions gave a definite interpretation of 
chemical reactions and an explanation for the fact that reactions do take place 
between very definite quantities of materials Thus one gram* of hydrogen 
reacts with eight grams of oxygen to produce water and any amount of either 
above those figures is left over, untouched The elaboration of this theory dur- 
ing the succeeding century convinced chemists that matter “acts as if” it were 
composed of atoms and that all substances consist of molecules which in turn 
are built up from atoms of different elements A^the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century the atomic theory was probably the best gs^hshedan^jtt^^ 
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useful of all scientific theories and yet its basic assumption had not been 
actually proved 

This proof waited upon progress m physics It was the study of radium 
and, m particular, of its disintegration into alpha rays and a series of other 
elements that furnished the actual proof of the atomic theory Experi- 
ments of great precision made in the Cavendish Laboratory at Cambridge 
determined the actual mass of single atoms ejected in a radium explosion 
and it was the development of the mass spectrograph by Aston that made 
It possible to photograph and measure the mass of any atom whatever It 
was m the years just preceding and during the World War that final con- 
clusive evidence became available to prove that the atom is the ultimate and 
chemically indivisible particle of an element, and that it has an attractive 
force toward other atoms which leads it to combine m definite patterns into 
molecules of chemical compounds Ninety-two different varieties of atoms, 
— n inety-two di fferent e lcpien ts — were thus established Indeed it was sub- 
sequently found that nelifjy all the elements have several types of atoms, 
%s for instance, isotopes, wttelly alike m behavior but slightly different m mass 

The study and mastery of chemical reactions did not, however, wait for the 
atomic formula to progress from a theory to a fact Most of the ninety-two 
T^e Atom chemical elements had been definitely recognized by the 
earl) nineteenth century and in 1869 Mendeleeff (1834-1907) 
arranged them m the order of increasing weight of their atoms, and thus 
revealed a stnkmg periodic relationship The sixteenth clement m this order, 
|for instance, resembles the eighth very closely There was a gradual change 
from metallic to non-metailic properties in each octave, from a tendency to 
form alkalis to a tendency to form acids, from one end of the scale to the 
opposite, m almost every chemical property and then a repetition of this 
swing-— so that the elements could be arranged in periods and thus fall into 
eight major families This ‘Aperiodic system** of the elements provided ex- 
traordinary insight into chemical relationships and at once permitted the pro- 
duction of many new chemical compounds At the same time it furnished a 
profound challenge to explain changes m relationships within the atom But 
this again had to await the nuclear concept of Rutherford (1871- ) and 

Bohr (1885- 

This nuclear atom at once explained the periodic system on the basis that 
die mais of the atom is confined to the nucleus whde its surface is com- 
posed of pidhctary electrons The difierence between one atom and another 
IS twofold In going from one to the next in order of atomic weight, the 
mass of the nucleus uicrcascs, but the number of electrons in the mrt-pmal 
regions also increases - for jhe umts that arc added to tbc nucleus are posi- 
tively charged and require a halanee of negataro destrons to malfe a stable 
atom The chemical behavior of the atom, however, di^eads partly on the 
number, but primarily c® die azramgement of the dectrong at the sur&ce 
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If the outermost orbit contains only a single electron this is easily detached 
in the process of chemical combination, a fact which gives the atom metallic 
properties Two electrons in the outer orbit give the atom metallic charac- 
teristics which are less intense but, at the same time, allow the atom to 
attach two othei atoms instead of one The senes progresses until, with 
seven electrons in the outer orbit, there is little or no tendency to release 
electrons and, instead, there is a tendency to take electrons from other atoms 
Then its behavior is thus the reverse of metallic, or, non-metallic Most 
chemical reactions between atoms involve the combination of atoms in such 
a manner that the metallic atom surrenders electrons to the non-metallic, 
forming a stable orbit of eight electrons which constitute the bond that holds 
the molecule together Thus again twentieth century physics has given a 
wholly competent explanation for the long established facts of chemistry 

While this theory was being developed there was also a steady building up 
of knowledge concerning many thousands of chemical compounds Acids, 
alkalis, and salts were easily recognized by their chemical 
behavior All acids have certain properties m common, but are 
distinguished by their own characteristic element, i e , sulfur 
or phosphorus or chlorine The compounds of one element, catbon, fitted but 
vaguely into these general classes and yet were so multiform as to consdttTfe a 
separate science — orgamc chemistry This name was derived from the fact 
that prior to 1828 these compounds were widely available in nature, but were 
produced entirely by plants and animals and could not be made from carbon 
Itself or from any mineral substance The classical experiment of Liebieg and^ 
Woehler in that year produced the organic compound, urea, froth purely^ 
inorganic sources It was at first difficult to realize that plant and animal sub- 
stance was also chemical and could be altered and built in the laboratory as 
well as in nature 

Within the next few decades the major classes of organic compounds were 
recognized, their chemical behavior was correctly attributed to certain 
groupings of atoms within the molecule, and the characteristic reactions and 
formulas were set up for alcohols, acids, ethers, aldehydes,^ phenols, etc In 
the twentieth century this knowledge of the structure of molecules and the 
chemical and physical behavior depending upon it led to a Rentable synthetic 
age so that synthetic silk, rubber, leather, glass bristles, resms, and plastics 
are now huge items of commerce Indeed synthetic perfumes, flavors, medici- 
nals, and even vitamins and hormones, i e , materials of powerful psycho- 
logical and physiological effect, are widely and confidently used There is per- 
haps no limit to the possibility, not of duphcating nature, but of improving on 
natural materials As a result man has in recent years become less dependent 
on all sorts of special raw materials .produced by animals and plants and is 
more and more relying upon the great basic natural substances of coal, petro- 
leum, natural gas, and Wood for an infinite variety of speaal orgamc products 
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In short, chemistry and physics have achieved a profound insight into the 
nature of matter and of energy and have passed far beyond the merely descrip- 
tive phase that they had reached in the days of Napoleon 
The science of biology is not so fortunate and cannot as yet give a 
profound and satisfying definition of life Nevertheless it, too, is more 
than descriptive today During the nineteenth century biol- 
ogy was “natural science” and devoted most of its attention 
to the exploration of the incredible diversity in the forms of life and in 
relating plant and animal species to other The first great generalization 
in this field, the theory of evolution, was put forth by^ Charles Darwin 
(1809-82) m The Origin of Species, published m 1859 This ordering of 
the forms of life and tKS^ unfolding of the great drama in the development 
of higher ammals through eras measured in millions of years was again a 
profound shock to the human race and incompatible with ancient traditions 
and doctrines The funoug quarrel that ensued set science apart from those 
who most cherished human precepts Even now, when the facts of evolution 
Hre more firmly established, the scars of conflict are still evident in the sup- 
posed antipathy of cold analytical science to deep human and spiritual values 
Thus the science of life has repeatedly encountered obstacles because its 
conclusions, unlike those of chemistry and physics, touched mankind to the 
quick Nevertheless, anthropology has now sketched the evolution of man 
trough a million years and has convincingly shown his development from 
a more primitive ape-like type Physiology has applied the principles of chem- 
■iStry and physics not only to the arculation of the blood but to such processes 
as digestion, metabolism, and cell growth Perhaps the most important devel- 
opment of physical chemistry has been its success in explaining the innumer- 
able chemical reactions which take place in the animal body and are necessary 
to the processes of life 

Among these the most striking are probably the reactions controlled by 
minute quantities of chemicals, such as enzymes, vitamins, and hormones 
which govern not only the normal processes of the" fiody,“But detemuneThe 
cfsposition and reactions of the mind At present the most poignant challenge 
climes from the recent isolation of definite chemical compounds that exert 
a profound control over body processes, le, the sex hormones They control 
behavior and personality in an uncanny manner, due apparendy to the cata- 
lytic effect of certain groupings of atoms m molecules, and can be manufac- 
tured m th6 laboratory from quite innocuous ordinary chemicals It is 
apparent that this chemical influence and alteration of human behavior 
and personality will furnish the next great batdeground for science 
Perhaps the most significant chapter m the life soences is that of heredity 
Geneucs genctics This originated m the purely descriptive work 

erf foe Austrian monk, Gregor Mendel (1822--1884), whose 
careful work on the breeding of sweet pe^s established foe broad principles 
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of the inheritance of specific traits in offspring of different parents and led 
to the concept of “dominant” and of “recessive” traits His empirical princi- 
ples were seized upon by plant and animal breeders for the production of 
many new and valuable types As m the case of the atomic theory, many years 
elapsed before the actual unit of inheritance that is responsible for physical 
traits could be determined In the twentieth century T H Morgan of New 
York and his collaborators succeeded in attributing the traits of individuals 
to the genes within the chromosome of the nucleus of the cell The redis- 
tribution of these chromosomes in the process of reproduction and in mitosis 
of the reproductive cells provided a definite physical, and even mechanical, 
basis for the principles of Mendel These units of genetics play much the r61e 
that are played by quanta in energy and by atoms in matter 

Advances in biology are of such intimate consequence to the human race 
that they are swiftly applied not only in the plant and animal industries, but 
also in medicine Indeed, the need for knowledge in the ^ ^ 
medical sciences has always been so pressing that they have ^ ^ 

provided a primary incentive for research An excellent example is the work 
of Pasteur (1822“'! 895), a chemist, who revealed the nature of infectious dis- 
eases by discovering a whole new world of living things By his skillful use 
of the microscope and of the laboratory methods of chemistry he discovered 
bacteria and other micro-organisms and, though not a physician, was able to 
effect iistoiiishing cures m diseases stlth as anthrax and hydrophobia He 
established bacteriology and through the work of Koch (1843-1910) and many 
others the conquest of bacterial fevers is now almost complete Such scourges 
as malaria, yellow fever, smallpox, diphtheria, and typhus have been brought 
under control by the rigorous application of the principles related to bac- 
teriology 

The history of medicine is in itself a vast subject both in the mass of its 
detail and m its significance to humanity It includes many subjects that 
were inconceivable a century ago, such as embg^ology, cytology anaesthesia, 
modern surgery, immunology, and many that^caimotJaerc be men-", 

tioned 


This survey would not be complete, however, without some reference to 
the study of the funcUonmg of the human mind To a large extent th^cience 
of psychology still waits upon better understanding of the 
chemistry and physics of the brain and of the nervous system 
Yet many clarifying concepts have been introduced by such men as Pavlov 


and Freud, and the numerous social applications of their principles have 
made psychology one of the most active fields of present-day science Psychia- 
try and psycho-analysis promise to develop fundamental units of behavior and 
mental action which may m time become analogous to the atom, the quan- 
tum, and the gene 

Thus it IS evident that the content of science today is almost wholly differ^ 
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exit from that of Napoleon’s time Knowledge gamed during the past cen- 
tury far outweighs that of all previous centuries The appli- 
cation of this knowledge has produced tremendous social 
consequences, including an enormous increase in the popu- 
lation of the earth, an extension of life expectancy to some sixty-five years, 
the existence of great cities, an expansion in transportation and communication 
which has effectively reduced the size of the earth, an incredible increase in 
the average wealth, comfort, and leisure of the human being, and above all, 
a philosophical outlook by humanity which is relatively confident and fear- 
less Indeed the amazing success of science in solving the problems of our 
environment has produced a reliance upon intelligence, fact-finding, and 
logic which IS perhaps the outstanding characteristic of the present age On 
all sides there is insistent demand that the problems of economics and of 
social living — and even the pervasive problems in the spiritual realm — be 
solved by the same methods If the time is not yet ripe foTffiiT development 
It IS because on the whole the outlook of science is still materialistic and 
mcchamsuc This m turn is due to the fact that the solution of fundamental 
problems in the mental world and even in the biological world must be 
delayed until the basic principles of matter and of energy are thoroughly 
mastered It is possible that this time has come and that we may now look to 
a development of biology and psychology that will rank them with chemistry 
and physics as exact sciences If so, it is not unlikely that in the future, units 
of reality will appear that cannot be considered material or mechanical and 
that thus the present aspect of science will be radically altered 
There are many people, however, who question the ability of scientists to 
solve all earthly problems In the field of science as ih pohtics, there is today 
a feeling of uncertainty This condition arises largely out of the inability of 
scientists to overcome the limitations imposed upon them by such laws as 
first, the conservation of mass — that m any chemical change, there is no loss 
or gam of mass, second, the conservation of energy — that in all physical 
changes there is neither destruction nor creation of energy, and third, the 
law that living matter cannot be made by man from non-living matter 
Gone IS some of the assurafife, the finality, and the optimism which prevailed 
m the Century of Hope Many scholars are no longer convinced that they 
possess accurate knowledge concerning the world and destiny In fact their 
growing knowledge of science has given them what has been apdy termed 
a cosmic uncertainty* 
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LATE MODERN AGE LITERATURE AND ART 

The late modern period was a golden age in literature and art as well as 
in science In literature the works of this era equalled if not surpassed 
those of the Renaissance Never before had there been so 
much good writing, never before was there such great popu- 
lar interest la hterary production, and never before were so many books 
made accessible to the great mass of people through the printing of cheap 
editions and the establishment of great libraries 
Literary artists of distinction appeared m prac6cally every country Great 
Britain experienced a golden age (the Victorian period) as vital as any literary 
era in her history In France, the classical epoch of Louis XIV was followed by 
the age of romanticism and realism, superior m many respects to its literary 
predecessor In the Germanics the works of the Revolutionary period marked 
the beginning of a hterary movement that was European in its scope In 
Russia, in the Scandinavian countries, in Spam, and in other states, important 
books appeared Most of these were stimulated by the clash of Revolutionary 
ideas, by the progress of science, and by the economic and social movements 
of their day Thus they reflected an ardent optimism — so characterisac of 
the Century of Hope 

All kinds of writing — prose, poetry, drama, criticism, and historical compo- 
sition — were ably done by talented men of letters, but prose, particularly prose 
of interest to the layman was emphasized more than poetry or the drama It 
was through the medium of the novel that the great writers of the nineteenth 
century expressed most of their pohtical and social ideas But, at the same time, 
they produced many brilliant critical and descriptive essays 
The hterary lights of the early nmeteenth century earned on the struggle 
between classicism and romanticism which had begun m the second half of 
the eighteenth century At that time Burns, Wordsworth, and Coleridge in 
England, Herder, Goethe, and Schiller in the Germanics, had broken away 
from thefestramts of the artificial and stereotyped classical school, and had 
given free reign to their imagination and passion 
Not identified with any particular social or political philosophy, the roman- 
ticists, however, did follow certain consistent literary theses in their method 
and style. Their thoughts were generally obtained from 
the inward world of personal feeling, their literary forms 
were individuahshc creations, quite independent of classical influenccj and 

I02X 
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their beliefs often “implied a return to an attitude of wonder towards the 
world ” Many were inclined towards mysticism, and, as a result, the views 
of these romanticists were linked historically with the traditions of the Middle 
Ages At the same time, m exalting the common people as brought out in 
medieval legends, folksongs, and sagas, other romanticists, especially the Ger- 
mans, Schlegel and Novahs, became ardent nationalists, actually visualizing 
the re-estabhshment thereby of the perfect civilization, which (according to 
them) had existed in the medieval period 
The outstanding forerunner of romanticism was probably the eighteenth 
century Frenchman, Jean Jacques Rousseau (1712-1778) By placing final 
authority on the powers of intuiuon, he gave each man per- 
Rousseatt sonal sovereignty m matters of thought There are those who 

beheve that a combination of such temperamental traits led to the French 
Revolution 

Certainly the emotional excesses of this cataclysm produced a reaction 
among many of the romanticists themselves Turning conservative, men like 
Fichte, Hegel, and Kant, rejected democracy and individualism in favor of 
a monarcl^l'state They considered the stability of the old authoritative 
society necessary as a check on arbitrary actions outside the law Hegel, more- 
over, set up an idealistic philosophy of progress, which reckoned the glorious 
power of the state as the apogee and finality of temporal life Similarly, die 
brilliant English statesman, Burke, m his Reflections on the Revolution in 
France (1790), defended the established order as exemplified in Great Britain 
and attacked the French Revolution pardy because it broke with tradition 

1 Society,” he said, “was a contract between those living, those dead, and those 
3 be born, and could not be broken ” Monarchs throughout Europe praised 
these words, and their mtellectuals elaborated upon them In literature, Sir 
Walter Scott (1771-1832) expressed the opposition of con- 
servative romanticists to change Opposed to utilitarianism, 
because it injured old ties of religion, patriousm, and family 
loyalty, he, in his novels, idealized the Middle Ages and encouraged the con- 
servatives in their attempt to resurrect the past 
In France there were romanticists in the early nineteenth century who 
considered the French Revolution a gigantic mistake of bstory Bonald 
(1754-1840), and’^de Mlistre" (1754-1821), outstanding literary reactiomsts, 
attacked not only the Revolution but also the enlightenment of fhe eighteenth 
century They maintained, for example, that Rousseau paved the way for 
the massacres and the Reign of Terror when he elevated the masses by claim- 
ing that man is fundamentally good They argued that man iti his natural 
state j$ bad, that onginal sm as proclaimed in the Bible is the ultimate truth, 
and that man is only restirained from sin by some authority from above* 
Authonty, therefore, was essential, without the power of the crown, the 
dhturch, and the nobles, chaos and anarchy would result 
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Many romanticists, on the other hand, upheld the principles of the French 
Revolution In the Germanics, Heinrich Heme (1799-1856), the outstanding 
literary light of that time, embraced these concepts and 
expressed in his writings the sincere desire to help build Romanticists 
a united-democratic Germany Unfortunately by revealing 
the injustices of his generation, he aroused the bitter opposition of German 
conservatives who claimed that he advocated the overthrow of the entire 
social order 

In Great Britain, Thomas Babington Macaulay (1800-1859) was one of 
the leading defenders of the new bourgeois individualism In his essays he 
expounded the middle-class beliefs of the Victorian Era as 
expressed in the famous trinity — Liberty, Utility, and Prog- 
ress Frankly materialistic, he maintained that the practical progress of man- 
kind alone counted — all else was unimportant He believed for example, 
that the government should simply maintain law and order and not concern 
Itself with the economic activities of its people Devout exponent of individ- 
ualism, he also expressed in his essays a complacent egotism which another 
romantic poet, Robert Browning, perhaps unconsciously reiterated in his 
famous lines 

*‘God’s in his heaven 
Aiks right with the world” 

There were romanticists in Mid-Victonan England who tended to exalt 
the cause of liberalism Shelley (1792-1822), as an ardent reformer, worked 
for Catholic emancipation, Byron (1788-1824) lost his life in the Greek wars 
for independence, Mrs Browning (1806-1861), in her sentimental poem, 
The Cry of the Children, helped to bring about factory reform, while Thack- 
eray and George Eliot described wealth as sordid and tended to make it 
hateful 

Outstanding humanitarian was Charles Dickens (1812-1870) In his works 
dealing with the oppressed in Enghsh life, he pictured the horrors of the 
poor houses, the ridiculous methods in vogue in the schools, 
the endless delays and lacTc of justice in the courts, and the 
terrible sufferings of the unfortunates m prison for debt His Oliver Twist 
attacked the Poor Laws because they created prisons instead of homes for 
the poor His novels became the Bible of contemporary social reformers 

Most bitter were the humanitarian romanticists in their criticisms of social 
injustices brought about by the Technological and Industrial Revolution^ 
While they accepted these great upheavals as a logical phase 
in the economic development of the nation, they protested 
against the failure of society to deal properly and adequately 
with the new condition^ Certain romanticists, however, could see no good in 
these revolutions Carlyle viewed them as monstrous things, entirely matenal- 
istiC; and claimed that they Would crush the spiritual instincts of the Bntish 
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people The great devotee of art, Ruskm, felt that revolutions were respon- 
sible for much of the ugliness m life 

In France the prolific Honore de Balzac (1799-1850), was perhaps the most 
brilhant of a number of writers who considered the bourgeoisie as a deadly 
blight on all true refinement and beauty In his novels he 
Balzac and Hugo ^ panorama of the vices and weaknesses, the stupid- 

ity and foibles of the middle-classes in the forties Such liberal thinkers as 
Victor Hugo, Alexandre Dumas, and George Sand also attacked the injus- 
tices of the new order Victor Hugo, in his preface to Les Mtserables, justified 
this hterary tendency when he wrote 

So long as there shall exist, by reason of law and custom, a social condem- 
nation, which in the face of civilization, artificially creates hells on earth and 
complicates a destiny that is divine with human fatality, so long as the 
three problems of the age — the degradation of man by poverty, the rum of 
woman by starvation, and the dwarfing of childhood by physical and 
spiritual night — are not solved, so long as in certain regions, social asphyxia 
shall be possible, in other words, and from a yet more extended point of 
view, so long as ignorance and misery remain on earth, books like this can- 
not be useless 

Later Emilc Zola (1840-1902) continued the trend of the social novel with his 
powerful portrayals of life 

Even in backward Russia able hterary surgeons studied the human heart 
and described both the noble and base impulses of men and women Gogol 
(1809^-1852), m his famous work, Dead Souls, gives a clear 
understanding of Russian serfdom and its abuses Turgenev 
(1818-1883), m his writings also describes social conditions in 
Russia, basing his famous masterpiece, Fathers and Sons, on the development 
of the Nihilist movement 

These Russian writers were in a way forerunners of another school in 
literature which appeared after 1870 — the realist Influenced by the emphasis 
Realm '^pon facts, rather than upon reason or emotion, these literary 

^Vadicak'’ tried in their works to reveal things as they actually 
exisL One of the most famous of these realists was Gustave Flaubert, (1821- 
1880) In his Madame Bomry he reveals the utter mediocrity of small-town 
life and shows that average qualities are in reahty merely bourgeois virtues 
Surpassmg Flaubert as a satirist was another eminent Frenchman, Anatole 
France (1844-1924), who possessed many of Voltaire’s skeptical traits His 
best work is Pengmn Island, a social satire in which institutions and classes 
are indicted rather than mdividnak Property, for example, is defined as 
follows 

“Eto you see, my son,’" exclaimed the holy Mael, ''that madman who with 
his teeth is biting the nose ijhs adversary he has overthrown, and that 
other one who is pounding a womtok head with a large stone ?” 
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“I see them/’ said Bullock “They are creating laws, they are founding 
property, they are establishing the principles of civilization, the basis o£ 
society, and the foundations of the state ” 

Realist writers attacked various phases of modern existence In Germany, 

Thomas Mann (1875- ) in his famous work, Buddenhoohj^, reconstructed 

the life of a iich merchant family In a remarkable word pic- 

•*1 1111 1 11 'bd.Qffiti 7 olstot 

ture ne brings out the pride and the emphasis upon wealth 

of the bourgeoisie in nineteenth-century Germany Russia’s greatest realist 
was Count Leo Tolstoi (1828-1910) In such novels as The Kreutzer Sonata, 
Resurretffon, and War and Peace, he revealed many of the cruelest inhuman- 
ities of man against man His War and Peace is a masterful analysis of the 
effects of the Napoleonic invasion of 1812 upon all people It is, moreover, 
a brilliant essay on the evils of war in general Though Tolstoi was a 
Christian mystic in thought, he was at the same time practical, analytical, 
and supremely realistic in his descriptions 
Most radical of all the realistic Russian writers was Maxim Go^y (1868- 
1937) In his famous novel, Fofna Gordeyev, he frankly sees no good in the 
upper classes whom he stigmatized as exploiters of the people 
Discursive and increasingly revolutionary in his writings, 

Gorky was an active Russian communist until his death He was considered 
to be the outstanding literary apologist for the Bolshevist program " 

In certain respects the writings of the English realists were more pessimistic 
than those of their Russian contemporaries Men like George Gissing (1857- 
1903) and John Masefield (1875- ) lost faith in their age 

and resigned themselves to hopelessness According to Mase- 
field, the best man can do is, hke Pompey, to stand fast to 
his principles and be crushed Somewhat less pessimistic was the outlook of 
the two famous Fabian socialist writers, Bernard Shaw (1856- ), and 
H G Wells (1866- ) Determined to shock society’s dearest prejudices, 

to defy conventions, and to challenge the whole order, Shaw praised much 
of the work of die communists m Russia and favored the establishment of a 
socialist society m England through evolutionary and educational means 
While following a similar trend of thought, Wells devoted many pages to 
the justification of science as a blessing rather than a curse to mankind Both 
of these men, however, opposed violent revolution m Great Britain Living 
to a ripe old age, they perhaps will be m a position to see some of their predic- 
tions fulfilled 

Nmeteenth-century American writers also discussed the new capitalist 
order In HiSpanic-American literature the theme most fre- 
quendy exploited was that of intellectual liberty Lmking Amtncan 
this concept with that of human progress the famous Argen- 
tme poet, Andrad^. for example, made a stirring appeal m his 

Promethei^i to minfcing men 
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Arise thinkers^ 

Progress is your triuraphal herald 
And truth Ae desired goal 
Of your gigantic solicitude 

Another basic bourgeois ideal, individual enterprise, was forcefully pre- 
sented In his Atalanti^, Andrade calls the individual into action for the 
purpose of promoting the future prosperity of his country Other Hispanic- 
American writers severely criticized the ruthless methods of individual enter- 
prise and the materialistic goal of bourgeois capitalism For instance, this 
rugged egoism is described m Calixto Oyuela*s Fantasia as 

The infamous scuffle 
The savage assault, 

which man calls “the struggle for life,” 

Obliterates in his confused conscience 
The desire for the deal of right 

In the United States, literary artists were both favorable and adverse to bour- 
geois capitalism Of these, Benjamin Franklin (1706-1790) might be re- 
garded as the father of American middle-class beliefs Staunch 
^nZTstates^^ advocate of individualism he gave much advice on how 
wealth could be best attained His Poor Richard* s Almanac, 
a compendium of maxims upon business, moral conduct, and thrift, was the 
bourgeois Bible of the majority of American farmers, merchants, industrial- 
ists, and bankers in the mneteenth century During this century, certain 
writers, however, tended to oppose Frankhn’s emphasis upon the utilitarian 
way of living More closely allied with romanticism, Eg agrson (18 03-1882), 
and Thoreau (1817-1862) called upon men to develop their personalities and 
get away from the materialistic life Wendell Phillips (1811-1884), m his lec- 
tures, frankly condemned private capitalism “with its dehumanizing profit 
motive” as the arch-enemy of a worthy civilization, while William Dean 
Howells (1837-1920), recognizing the essential tragedy inherent m the Amer- 
ican social and economic maladjustments, gently satirized his age in his 
novels 

Around 1890, realist American writers began to criticize the upper bour- 
geoisie, the plutocrats In his novel, TAe Octopus, Frank Norris (1870-1902) 
pictured the designing ends of the trusts and the cruelty of plutocracy Such 
writers as Booth Tarkington and Winston Churchill also subjected the bour- 
geois order to sharp satire Tarkington, in the prologue of his famous trilogy 
of novels entitled Growth, treated a dominating characteristic of the new 
mdustnal age when he wrote 

But there was a spirit abroad m the land, and it was strong , a 
spirit that had moved m the depths of the American soil and laboured 
there, sweating till it stirred the surface, royed the mountains, and emerged, 
tangibk and monstrous, the god of all good American hearts— Bigness 
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The attacks on the bourgeois order were centered in the works of the 
post-World War writers, among whom Sinclair Lewis was outstanding His 
satire is a searching criticism of the bourgeois ideals and habi- 

, ^ ® , Post wai wnteis 

tat, Its tyrannical herd mind, and its poverty-stricken material- 
ism His Mam Street describes the small town, his Babbitt sketches the 
prosperous small city, and his Arrow smith presents a vertical study of Ameri- 
can life from village to metropolis 

Sinclair Lewis was especially apt at picturing bourgeois “ideals ” A large 
income, a comfortable bank account, an enormous house, an automobile — 
these were the ambitions of the business classes Salvation on earth meant 
physical comforts, and Bigness was the criteria of success Babbitt (Sinclair 
Lewis’s average American business man) loved Zenith because it “was big 
and he respected bigness in anything, m mountains, jewels, muscles, 
wealth, or words ” Standardization, as well as bigness, was his boast “With 
all modesty,” says Babbitt, “I want to stand up here as a representative business 
man and gently whisper, ‘Here’s our kind of folks* Here’s the specifications 
of the standardized American citizen 
Many writers bitterly attacked this worship of bigness and emphasis upon 
standardization Implying that big things may house little men, Edwin 
Markham in Man-Making wrote 


We all are blind until we see 
That m the human plan 
Nothing IS worth the making if 
It does not make the man 
Why build these cities glorious 
If man unbuilded goes ? 

In vain we build the world unless 
The builder also grows 


Most pessimistic in his delineation of bourgeois life is Dos Passes 
(1896- ) In Manhattan Transfer, The 42nd Parallel, 1919, and The Btg 

Money, he displays the American middle class as one of chaos 
and bankruptcy To him it seemed destined for liquidation 
and he implied that America’s only hope was the establishment of a reason- 
able social order out of the vitalizing elements that remain 
Prior to the outbreak of the World War the drama became an important 


vehicle of literary expression One of the greatest dramatists was the Nor- 
wegian genius, Henrik Ibsen (1828-^1906) An implacable foe 
of bourgeois society, Ibsen’s dramas attempted to present the 
social problems which confronted the average people In his Enemy of the 
People and The Pillars of Society, he satirized the middle classes and their 
conception of democracy, m The Doll's House, he called for the emancipa- 
tion of women, and in Ghosts, he showed the results of syphilis as a social 
disease In none of these dramas, however, did he ofiEer any solution to these 
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problems, he merely presented the facts to the public Another revolutionary, 
more radical even than Ibsen, was his contemporary, the Swedish writer, 
August Strindberg (1849-1912) In his Upper and Lower Classes distinct 
socialist views are preached 

Foremost of the German realist dramatists was Gerhart Hauptmann 
(1862— ) In his early work. Before Dawn, and in his most famous one, 

The Weavers, he described the misery of the workers, especially the weavers, 
and the clash between employee and employer He showed the middle classes 
face to face with the problem of the rising proletariat the employers stormed, 
threatened to use force, pled before justice, prayed to Heaven for protection 
of their wealth, called the leaders of the workers demagogues, tried to split 
the ranks of the proletariat, but refused to ease the lot of their workers 

In spite of the economic backwardness of Russia some of the best drama of 
the century was produced fay Russian dramatists Gogol masterfully por- 
trayed the corrupt Russian bureaucracy, especially the grasping provincial 
governors, an The Inspector Anton Chekhov (1860-1904) was, probably, the 
outstanding dramatist of the century Works like Uncle Vanya and The 
Cherry Tree brilliantly described the changes in the Russian social order, and 
the growing sense of decay and futility on the part of the landed class 

France produced few really great dramatists during the century, though the 
works of Victor Hugo and Alexandre Dumas, the younger, are not without 
merit 

Similarly Great Britain could claim few outstanding playwrights during 
the Victorian Age At the turn of the century, however, — notably with the 
advent of Bernard Shaw — English drama canpto into its own Outstanding 
dramatists m Britain mcluded Shaw, Sir James Barrie, Galsworthy, and 
Somerset Maugham Maugham handled the dilettante interests of the English 
middle class m sparkling fashion Barrie was fantastical and sentimental, 
with one of the keenest senses of humor that the recent period has developed 
More important are John Galsworthy and Bernard Shaw Galsworthy is 
regarded ^ certain critics as a greater master painter of social drama than 
Shaw In Smfe a powerful picture is drawn of the conflict between labor and 
capital fisttce pleads for penal and criminal law reforms Essentially, Gals- 
worthy IS a portrait artist, not attempting to solve or analyze but merely to 
describe Shaw is of a different sort* A keener analyst, a more biting critic> 
he has created a new form of drama based upon discussion and without the 
characteristic plot arrangement as the central theme Thus his Man and 
Superman is a discussion of eugenics and socialism and Mrs Warren's Pro- 
fession deals with prostitution and economic exploitation Many consider 
Shaw as one of the really great figures m recent English literature 

History, like literature, experienced a remarkable renaissance during the late 
modern penod In the early modern years, soqal and cultural history, stimu- 
lated by the era of discovery and the growth of nattonahsm, came into its own 
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History 


Men like Garcilaso de la Vega (1503-1536) and Robert Southey (1774-1843), 
wrote on history in the new world, and Voltaire, Robertson, 

Gibbon and Hallam brought out the influence of rational- 
ism in their historical writings Around 1750 an interest in universal history 
became popular which led such men as Fontenelle, Vico, and Comte, to 
speculate on various theories of progress 

In the early nineteenth century romanticism gamed a strong foothold in 
historical thinking Reaction against the influence and spread of liberalism 
became popular Chateaubriand (1768-1848) eulogized early 
French Christianity, Thomas Carlyle (1795-1881), brilliant 
and discursive as a stylist, also tended to worship the past / 

His Heroes and Hero Worship represents his views of the superman of by- 
gone days, and his French Revolution pictures that event as a vast panorama 
created by heroes As sucMt is a master portrait, though it lacks analytical 
and historical scholarship Anthony Froude (1818-1894), a disciple of Carlyle 
and also a romanticist at heart, showed more ability as a scholar •- • 

Many German historians also displayed strains of romanticism Most of 
these were essentially interested in the philosophy of history Kant (1724- 
1804) looked at civilization as a union between progress and 
order, individualism and collectivism, Fichte (1762-1814) set 
up an “ideal senes” with an artistic age as the summation 
of all He believed that the coming era would be dominated by absolute 
reason ^ 

The philosophy of history took a different turn m the works of tl± 
historians of Great Britain, France, and the United States Herbert Spencer 
(1820-1903) showed the influence of the Darwinian evolu- f 

tionary hypothesis m his writings Henry Buckle (1821-1862), 
was, however, the supreme rationalist of the period In his 
comprehensive^'H^^/ciry of Civilization in England he tried to create history 
along the scientific lines of the physical scientists Probably the most brilliant 
exponent of scientific history was the learned French Philosopher — Auguste 
Comte (1798-1857) He also set up an “ideal series” based upon three stages 
which he thought all civilization passes through-^ the theological, the meta- 
physical and the scientific 

After the French Revolution, nationalism influenced many of the leading 
figures of the nineteenth-century historical group In Germany, especialljV 
after the compilation by Baron von Stein of the Monumenta 1 

Germaniae Htstorica these views became influential. Three 
figures attracted the most attention — Droy sen (1808-1884), 

Treitschke (1834--1896), and von Sybel (1817-1895) Droysen eulogized the 
Hohenzallerns, von Sybel was the exponent of German unity under 
Prussian leadership, and Trdtschke glorified the German Empire* In 
France the organization of the Society of the History of Ftance by Guizot 
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(1833) gave impetus to nationalistic history and the tradition was earned 
forward by Lamartine (1790-1869) who wrote on the exploits of the 
Girondists Great Britain had a nationalist historian in the person of Edward 
Freeman (1823-1892) who found the origin of political liberty in the early 
German folkmoot 


Nor was the nationalist type of history excluded from the United States 
In the works of George Bancroft (1800-1891), Francis Parkman (1823-1893), 
and John Fiske (1842-1901), patriotic exaltation in the exploits of a new 
and growing nation evidenced itself This is particularly true of the work 
of George Bancroft, which has been aptly called the “American Aeneid ” 
The scientific and naaonahst historical schools exerted a profound m~ 
fluence upon investigators m the field of economics During the early nine- 
teenth century the so-called “classical school** of economists 
^conomchmfy historical or nationalist method Advocates of 

rugged individualism and free trade, they preferred to arrive 
at conclusions through rationalization rather than through scientific investiga- 
tion But by the middle of the nineteenth century a school of national 
economists developed These scholars, especially the Germans, List (1789- 
1846), Schmoller (1838-1917), and A Wagner (1835-1917), recognized the 
importance of the state in the determination of economic and social policies 
Advocates of tariff protecuon, they insisted that economists must study 
historic facts and thus make their subject the science of national economic 
development* Precursors of the post-war school of economic nationalists, they 
declared that all classes must cooperate in the creation of a prosperous and 
powerful state, so that all might benefit Thus history, to them, was largely 
the story of the economic development of the state 


But the outstanding work m the field of history was accomplished by 
j (1795-1886) and the German school They introduced 
critical historical scholarship up to that time 
Probably the four outstanding contributions of these men 
were (1) A new interpretation and reorientation of the medieval period of 
history, (2) begmmngs of extensive use of archival and contemporary col- 
lections; (3) the use of newer critical methods of analogy, and (4) a more 
systematic and competent organization and synthesis of evidence Strong ad- 
vocate of the use of contemporary matenals in the search for truth, Ranke 
msistcd on writing history as it actually occurred To him every age was 
dominated by its own Zmgeist (spirit) 

Probably the greatest single influence upon history during the nineteenth 
century was the advent of a new economic doctrme — dialectical materialism 
^ century, Hegel formulated the dialectical princi- 
7^'^ pie of history that society or civilization advanced because 
U f ^ exposing forces. This principle was taken 

over by Karl Marx (1818-1883) He added a different group of forces than 
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that set forth by Hegel These forces, claimed Marx, were economic and 
materialistic Thus history, according to him, moved forward by reason 
of opposing (dialecacal) forces which were of matenahsDc (economic) 
nature 

The newer Marxian interpretation of history powerfully influenced the 
study of the twentieth-century historians Karl Lamprecht (1856*-1915), 
largely on these foundations, introduced the study of intel- 
lectual history in which he reviewed the ideas, beliefs, and 
opinions of the past A student of his, Kurt Breysig, continued his work 
after his death The American, James Harvey Robinson (1863-1936), however, 
was the most active figure in the execution of this newer approach Greatest 
difference between this new history and the old was the acceptance of a far 
broader perspective in the history of civilization While it is admitted that 
Ranke did introduce scientific method m historical study, the historians be- 
longing to this new school claim that he was narrow in vision In other words, 
because Ranke’s perspective was limited to the study of Weltpohu^ (world- 
politics), he never saw the “whole” in history 

Art and music, as well as history and literature, experienced a marked 
development in the late modern period The Italians, the French, the 
Scandinavian peoples, and the Slavs all made valuable con- 
tributions in the field of music, but, in the nineteenth century 
at least, the Germans were the leaders in this form of art Prior to that time 
such musicians as Bach and Mozart had made Germany the musical center 
of the world as a result of their stately classical composiuons with their 
emphasis upon melody 

The outstanding representative of the revolutionary school of modern 
music was Ludwig van Beethoven (1770-1827) One of the greatest musical 
geniuses of all time, his work involved new conceptions and ^ ^ ^ 

new techniques He broke with the classical idea of music 
as the acme of poise, of grace, and of sheer perfection Because of his rebellion 
he IS often called the man who “freed” music 

Beethoven’s conception of music was romantic He believed in the triumph 
of inner feehng and rejected the conventionality of classicism In his own words 
art was the “communication of the divine, a higher revelauon than all wisdom 
and all philosophy,” and music “more emotion than tone-painting 

The emotional power of Beethoven’s musical explorations remain unsur- 
passed to this day There is no doubt but that his works reflect the radical 
romanticism ushered in by the era of the French Revolution The new 


Music 


^ Interpretations of Beethoven’s position m music differ According to H, Leich- 
tentntt “neither Haydn nor Beethoven can be called real romanticists, though 
romantic ideas sometimes penetrate into the solid, clear structure of their classical 
form ” Moreover, the 'Bastard Symphony is an example of tone painting in pro- 
gram music See H Leichtentritt MusiCy Htstory, and Ideas ^ p 202 
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musical thought o£ this master artist, moreover, revealed a sympathetic ap- 
preciation of the revolutionary tradition He dedicated his Third Symphony 
(Erotca) to Napoleon when he considered the httle Corsican to be the 
champion of the masses, but destroyed his dedication when Bonaparte 
declared himself emperor 

At the same time Franz Schubert (1797-1827) was quietly writing songs 
which have never been surpassed for their sheer simplicity of beauty Among 
Sc/ tB t f-itnous of these is his Ama Mana He also per- 

formed remarkable work in the composition of symphonies, 
and his Un finished Symphony is noted for its beautiful interweaving of 
melody 

In the early part of the century the Italians produced fine music Cherubini 
(1760-1842) was the last of the great line of Italian church composers, 
italm m st Sponum (1774-1851) was regarded as the final master of 

^ ^ ^ the old Neapolitan lyrical tradition, and Gioachmo Rossini 

(1792-1868) was considered the outstanding figure in the field of opera 
One of the foremost contributions of the revolution in music was the 
modern symphony orchestra This orchestral development paralleled the 
The modern production activiues in the economic sphere during the 

symphony mneteenth century Whereas the leading composers of the 

orchestra seventeenth and eighteenth centuries — Mozart, Haydn, and 

Bach — had to compose for piano (the harpsichord) or organ, and had 
also to limit their activities in the wind instruments to simple passages, the 
development of mechanical perfection of the brass and wood-winds m the 
mneteenth century offered innumeraMe oppo£tuniues for the exploitation of 
more intricate musical scores Alongside of^this perfection in mechanical 
cxacmess, came the development of tjie orchestra 
The orchestra is trulv a modern product Lacking the necessary instru- 
ments the small string and ensemble groups with which the musicians Bach 
and Vivaldi worked can hardly be called orchestras It was only in the nine- 
teenth century that artists hke Boehm and Albert perfected instruments, 
especially the wood-winds and the brasses, to such an extent that they 
could be incorporated into a workable group in conjunction with the violin 
family These three major divisions, then, formed the nucleus of the modern 
orchestra 


This orchestral development was aided by the technical perfection of the 
mstmments In Baches day, for instance, the trumpet player had to insert or 
change an entire section of tubing before he could go into a different key 
However, the simple valve system that was perfected m the nineteenth 
century made this method obsolete Towards the latter half of the century 
a new element, the drum, was added The bass drum was an innovation from 
Turkey, and when Peter TsehaikpWsky introduced a variant of the xylo- 
phone ifl one of his worfe^ the .percussions wem definitely established as 
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an important unit of the orchestra At present, the modern symphonic 
orchestra is composed of four basic sections — the violin family, the wood- 
winds (such as reed instruments, and flutes) , the brasses (such as trumpet 
and tuba) , and the percussion (such as the drum, the cymbal, and the glock- 
enspiel) 

This orchestral evolution increased the importance of the orchestra m the 
opera Hitherto its role had been essentially subordinate, providing mere 
accompaniment to the voice Weber (1786-1826), often called . 

the father of modern orchestration, increased the instrumental 
elements, and made the orchestral unit play a leading part in 
the action at times This is exemplified in his opera, Der Fretschutz in which 
the action in the scene depicting the casting of the silver bullets is almost 
wholly taken over by the orchestra Wagner of Germany (1813-1883) and 
Verdi (1813-1901) of Italy, however, were the two leading composers of 
opera wherein the orchestra played an important role 
These musicians were also the outstanding interpreters of nationalism 
in music Wagner has to this day remained the symbol of German unity and 
expression His Metstersmger is primarily a glorification of German civiliza- 
tion, a hymn celebrating its triumphs in the fields of art and science Verdi 
also expressed desire for Italian unity in his compositions and the phrase 
“Viva Verdi” was the rallying cry of the Italian people during the critical 
years of unification So important a representative of the Rtsorgimento was 
he that one writer even claimed that “it is probably not going too far to 
say that Verdi played a more important and decisive part m the liberation 
of Italy than even Mazzini, Garibaldi, or Cavour themselves, individually, 
although the fact has yet to bll recognized by historians ” 

Yet Wagner seems to be the more dommeering figure As the “Napoleon 
of music” he sought to subordinate it to drama 

^'"'"‘^hen Wagner declared that music should only be the means to the end 
of drama, we are reminded of Napoleon’s contemptuous exclamation made 
in the course of negotiations with Metternich — “What are 
the lives of a million French soldiers to me*” No 
ruler with the interests of his subjects at heart, no composer with the in- 
terests of music at heart could possibly speak thus, and the explanation 
of It IS to be found in the simple fact that Wagner was no more a true 
musician at heart than Napoleon was a Frenchman The reason, why 
Wagner adopted music as the principle vehicle for the expression of 
his ideas is simply to be found m the fact that music was, more than any 
other art, the dominant art of the mneteenth century, and the one best fitted 
to his purposes ^ 

The importance of the German masters during the nmeteenth century 
caused many people to underestimate musical contributions of composers in 
Cray, Hmory of Mustc, pp* 207*-208. 
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Other lands It is only recently that they have begun to recognize the impor- 
tance of the French school Hector Berlioz (1803-1869), for example, has been 
vastly underr2re!th“"iil§^ work in the field of orches- 

tration and rhythmical device in the percussion stands as 
a living monument to his genius Composing music full of sinister vibration, 
this ardent romanticist, m an orgy of musical fanaticism, showed his hatred 
“for the Phihstmes and classicists and society itself ” Recognizing his great- 
ness, the poet Heine called him “a gigantic nightingale, a lark the size of 
an eagle, such as they say existed in the primitive world ” 

Towards the close of the nineteenth century the Russian musicians came 
into their own Heirs of a geographic and ethnographic Asiatic tradition, 
they wrote music that showed the influence of the orient on 
Russian music Ryssjan life and culture Moreover, their compositions re- 
flected, by means of abrupt interchanges of major and minor tonalities, the 
staidness and pessimism of the Russian masses 
Perhaps the greatest musical genius that Russia has produced was Peter 
Tschaikowsky (1840-1893) His compositions were among the most brilliant 
and individualistic of that time Their boldness, passionate melancholy, and 
varied contrasts, all seem to convey to the listener an appreciation of the 
unrest of the Russian people prior to the revolution 
At the beginning of the twentieth century, there occurred a revolt against 
this emotional, sentimental, and passionate type of music While fundamen- 
tally romantic, this new school emphasized impressiomsm 
leading exponent of this type was Claude Debussy (1862- 
1918)4 He attempted to emphasize the tonal impression which 
he received from the outward forms of native Striving to portray m his 
music the realities of life, he introduced such novelties as the whole-tone scale, 
creating thereby harmonies which to the ordinary listener at first seemed to be 
ugly discords Other disciples of the modern musical trend, such as R Strauss, 
Scriabin and Stravinsky tried to create new musical effects At the same 
time many exponents of the more conservative romantic and nationalist 
school, such as the Norwegian composer, Grieg, and the Finnish genius, 
Sibelius, were producing their monumental works 
Painting, sculpture, and architecture also were vitahzed during the late 
modern period In these fields, as in literature and music, the seeds of roman- 
Pointmg, txcism spfouted forth Artists broke with the past in their 

sculpture behef that the spiritual world was granted to the artistic mmd 

archoceture through the medium of imagination Each painter became, 

thereby, an artistic Protestant — one who was able to interpret for himself, 
and not to build upon precedent This attitude was expressed in the words 
of Goethe , when he said* 

I bate everything dhat merely instructs me, without increasing or m- 
'^directly arousing my activity . My friends held me incompetent in 
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philosophical discussion But I, as an artist, considered this a little matter 
Indeed, I prefer that the principle by which I work should be hidden 
from me I have never thought much about thinking Poets 
produce their best works, as women do pretty children, without thinking 
about It, or knowing how it is done 


France and Spam were the centers of this romanticism at the turn of the 
century Outstanding representative of this school was Jacques David (1748- 
1825) Despised by his contemporaries during the rule of 
Louis XVI, It was not until the French Revolution that he ^^^anceVnd spam 
became the triumphant figure in the world of art As a 
member of the Revolutionary Convention of 1792 he was instrumental in 
bringing about the dissolution of the “feudal” Academy, as he called it In 
1794 the new Insutut was founded partly with his help, and in 1803 recon- 
structed by the decree of Napoleon 

Probably the most violent romanticist of the period was Eugene Delacroix 
(1799-1863) Sprung from revolutionary parents, this man was the implacable 
foe of realism “A realistic poetry,” he said, “could one con- \ 

ceive of that monstrosity, is a contradiction in terms ” A great i 

traveller, especially in the Near East, he dehberately avoided 
Italy for fear that Jbe be influenced by the works of the classical masters of 
the Renaissance His principal expressive element in pictorial design was a 
natural feeling for color 

Though somewhat antedating romanticism, Francisco Goya (1746-1828) 
belonged to the same school Probably the greatest painter Spam has pro- 
duced since Velasquez, he was a deadly enemy of the Church and of War In 
his senes of etchings called The Disasters of War there is a brilliant character- 
ization of the stupidity, cruelty, and sadistic fury of militarism One of 
the few bold painters of the era, his taunting barbs were directed not only 
against Napoleon, but also against certain influences in his native country 
“As though possessed of demons, he ripped aside the veil of pretense and 
illusion to reveal the festering cancer of society's moral and spiritual decay 

John Constable (1776-1837) was the leading Enghsh romantic painter, 
a great landscape artist, he was impressed, not by perfection and order m 
nature, but by its irregularity and variety of movement and color Influenced 
by such work as Constable, a definite school grew up in France around 
1830 whose members were chiefly interested in landscape painting Centering 
about the little city of Barbizon, they began to be known as the Barbizonists 
This group IS particularly famous because of one man — Camille Corot 
(1796-1875) His pictures are noted for their excellence of composition, per- 
fection of balance, casual simplicity, indescribable charm, and freedom from 
strain and artificiality. Famous also m the romantic school was J Millet (1814- 
1875) who interpreted the eternal struggle of the French peasant with the soil, 

^ Robb and Garrison, Art tn the Western World, p 604 
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Towards the middle of the nineteenth century, the realists challenged the 
supremacy of the romanticists in the world of painting They attempted to 
describe nature as it is seen by the eve, unmodified by ab- 
Realismtn stract ideas or poetic sentiment The French artist, Gustave 

poinmg Courbet (1819-1877), can well be remembered as the man 

who demonstrated the truth that it is not so much what the subject matter 
IS as how it IS painted Henri Daumier (1808-1879) developed, especially 
through the use of political lithograph work, one of the most concentrated 
and dramatic styles m French art His drawing Soup, a typical example, 
shows a half-starved couple voraciously devouring their dmner, both from 
the same dish 

About 1865 the impressionistic school began to develop This group tried 
in their works to reproduce an even closer approximation to the physical 
processes of seeing Edouard Manet (1818-1883) created a sen- 
Impresstomsm sation by his nude figures During the showing of his Olympia 
special guards had to be posted to protect the painting An- 
other member of this school, Claude Monet (1840-1926), did fine work in 
his analysis of light and color Having very litde moralistic bias, Monet’s 
pictures show the effects of a pantheist and naturahst seeking to discover 
beauues m nature Other artists who belonged to this ^roup are Pissaro, 
Sisley, Degas, and Renoir 

Impressionism m art had many defects, and Paul Cezanne (1839«-1906) 
turned to the correction of them His efforts established another artistic 
school which has been called post-impressionism In Cfeanne’s 
own words their object was “to make of Impressionism 
something as solid and durable as the old masters themselves ” In attempt- 
ing this he arrived at a more elhptical and abstract method of painting 
Probably as famous as Cezanne was the Dutch painter Vincent Van Gogh 
(18^1890) During his short and passionate life, this half mad, mystical, 
and very religious preacher to the poor succeeded m evolving a most 
distinctive style which is characterized by an unusual color effect So bril- 
liant were his strokes that one is amazed at the radiancy these “bundles of 
energy” provide Few pictures have ever been more full of color than his 
“He paints • the sun-drenched wheat fields as if they were caldrons of 
molten gold ” 

Influenced by the ideas of Cezanne, contemporary painters were domi- 
nated by a passion for novel construction Artists like Georges Braque 
^ (1881*- } and Pablo Picasso (1881-- ) for many years 

^^porery pamtsd pictures with no subject matter Their works consist 
pninanly of geometncai forms with fine relationships and ex- 
oUent color. SiKh social morranents as communism and socialism, have also 
a&aed art Two Msgmn artutts have revived the te;i«nq,ue of mmal 
{mnting, Diego Hivcra and Jos^ Orozco have declared art m be the language 


Cezanne 
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of the people and their work is concerned with social and economic themes — 
the history of labor, the machine, and the worker 
The nineteenth-century general revolt in art evidenced itself also in sculp- 
ture Classic and rococo styles of the Ancien Regime were abandoned in favor 
of works which showed the influence of neo-classicism and 
romanticism The German scholar, Winckelmann, played an 
important role in the move to destroy the old forms Considered to be the 
founder of modern neo-classicism, he developed an ideal in his writings 
which was motivated by the search for pure beauty Only the Greeks, he 
believed, ever attained this ideal 

The extent of Wmckelmann’s neo-classic influence on early nineteenth- 
century sculpture can be seen in the work of Antonio Canova (1757-1822) 
whose Pauline Borghese is an excellent example of neo- i 

classic style But the Danish sculptor, Thorwaldsen (1770- 
1844), was probably a better exponent of the Winckelmann idea, since he 
was less affected by the rococo style than was his Italian contemporary John 
Flaxman (1755-1826) shows the same tendency in England and Hiram 
Powers (1805-1873) is the best known exponent of neo-classicism in America 
First true romantic sculptor was probably Jean Baptiste Carpeaux 
(1827-1875) who seems to have translated the style of the painter Ruben’s 
into stone The culmination of this type of art is found in the 
work of Auguste Rodin (1840-1917) At no time, not even in \ 

the Middle Ages, was French sculpture so completely domi- 
nant as during the period of Rodin By means of successive hollows and 
projections, he was able to bestow reality upon his work, and by the skillful 
use of hght and shade he created a sense (somewhat akin to that of 
the Impressionists in painting) of reality to his figures All the artisuc 
actuality, all the psychological penetration, indeed all the pictorial beauty of 
sculpture may be seen m his crowning masterpiece — The Kiss While at a 
first glance the work o£ the American artist, Samt-Gaudens (1848-1907), 
seems different from that of Rodin, deeper penetration will reveal the fact 
that he also attempted to give universal meamngs to abstractions through the 
use of figure and setting The Adams Memorial is characteristic In it the 
sculpture shows the spiritual exhaustion of the modern mind Saint-Gaudcns 
may rightly be called the American counterpart of Rodin 
The Rodinesque methods have recently been adopted by a great many 
American and European sculptors Outstanding protagonist 
m the United States is George Gray Barnard (1863- ) 

Thft reaction, however, against the technical and mterpreta- | 
tive exaggerations of the Rodin school, is found m the work of Aristide 
Maillol (1861- ) whose Seated Woman is representative 

Starting from the behef that mathematics is the basis of all good a^t, 
Cubism has also entered the field of sculpture Its aim has been to por^- 
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tray what is considered to be the most subhme character of its subjects 
by emphasizing the mathematical relationships found in 
Cuhsm Constantin Brancusi (1879- ) is one of the chief ex- 

ponents of this school 

The romantic movement was a reaction from Cubism It attempted to 
restore character or the human element m art The American, Paul Manship 
(1885- ) is a representative artist of this school Probably 

the greatest hving sculptor, however, is the Jugoslavian artist, 
Ivan Mestrovic (1883- ) His tremendous power and virile expression 

are distilled from his intensely nationalistic spirit Another outstanding Rodin 
type may be found in the work of Carl Milles (1875- ), the Swedish 

sculptor, Vi hose statues were exhibited at the Century of Progress Exposi- 
tion m Chicago (1933) 

Architecture was also profoundly affected by the romantic movement in the 
early half of the nineteenth century A Gothic revival took place in England 
where, between 1840 and 1860, the Houses of Parliament were 
Architecture according to that style Towards the middle of the 

century, however, Ecclecticism became the vogue Having as their only 
criteria the freedom to choose freely from all historical styles, the exponents of 
the movement built such houses as the Btbbotheque Sainte-Genevicve in Pans 
It was in America that the most distinctive architecture was 
Ecclectiasm probably produced Influenced by national pride, and by the 
ready-made rustic colomal styles, governmental and private edifices of sub- 
stantial and original beauty were erected Moreover, the classic style took hold 
in American architecture The Capitol in Washington, D C , the best example 
of tbs style, is evidence of a marked national pride 
In the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries architecture was deeply 
influenced by the theory of functionalism The use of iron and steel in build- 
mgs helped this theory along, since it had as its basis the be- 
uncuma tsm ^ architecture for utilitarian ends The Brook- 

lyn Badge and the Eiffel Tower show the effects of steel construction, but 
the modern skyscraper is the best representative of this type For the first 
time, the world evolved a kind of architecture without the suggestion of an 
historical style Outstanding exponent of this newer aim was the American 
architect, li>uis Henry Sulhvan (1855-1925) First to synthesize the ideals 
of the new functionahstic architecture he summed up hxs aims in the 
phrase— "‘form follows function” After his death, bs student and one- 
time assistant, Frank Lloyd Wnght, continued this type of work 
^Contemporary arcbtecture adheres for the most part to Sullivan's views 
Formal beauty is attained through the observation of functional require- 
ments, and geometrical motiYcs are usually employed to enhance the 
mechanical exactness of the buildmgs 

Since the World War many planned commumties have sprung up* Built 
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as low-cost housing experiments, they have been used by worker’s organiza- 
tions to provide better housing facilities at a lower cost Of 
these, the outstanding example is the group of Wor^e^'s 
Houses at the Hoo\ of Holland Constructed in 1926-1927, 
they represent a crowning achievement for the architect J J P Oud 
(1890- ) who is probably the outstanding figure of the day in community 

design 

Recently, dancing has again become prominant as one of the fine arts, 
representing a universal language of expression This is due to its develop- 
ment as a medium of interpretation in conjunction with the 

great musical works of the past Two artists have contributed 

much to this development Salvatore Vigano (1769-1819), the great Neopoli- 
tan dancer, worked persistently on perfection in technical execution, and 
taught the methodology of the ballet He attempted to bring about a 
closer relation between dancing and music by the use of rhythmic panto- 
mime Carlo Blasis, also born in Naples but of the next generation, created 
the method of the ballet which is today still the backbone of the traditions of 
the “danse d’ecole ” His Code of Terpsichore published in 1829 is his principal 
claim to fame Translated into all of the European languages it became the 
standard textbook of ballet dancing m Europe 
During the early twentieth century, two schools of dancing developed 
One, a western model, was represented by the Californian — Isadora Duncan 
The other, the Russian type, championed by the slav, Fokine Duncan’s ideal 
has been expressed in her book, a senes of essays entitled The Art of Dance 
In this work she said, 

People have never understood my true aim They have thought that I 
wished to form a troupe of dancers to perform in the theatre Certainly 
nothing was farther from my thoughts Far from wishing to develop 
theatre dancers, I have only hoped to tram m my school members of chil- 
dren who through dance, music, poetry, and song would express the feel- 
ings of the people with grace and beauty 

All promise for the future I see in a great school where children will learn 
to dance, to sing, to live for the Wisdom and Beauty of the world 

Fokine’s conception was expressed by him when he declared that every 
ballet demanded a new technique, which was conditioned by its style, music, 
and meaning It was largely through his eflEorts that the Russian ballet has 
continued to hold the commanding position it has gained in that field 
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THE LATE MODERN AGE THE NEW IMPERIALISM 


Dunng modern times Europe experienced two periods of imperialist ex- 
pansion The first, extending from the fifteenth through the aghteenth cen- 
tury, consisted primarily of competitive colomal movements 
Borfy modem sponsored by the powerful dynasties of Europe Following the 
great explorations of the early modern period, religious enthu- 
siasts, explorers, adventurers, and traders went forth to the New and the 
Old Worlds, founded colomcs, and enabled ambitious kings to establish over- 
seas empires Out of the European expansion rose a new economic doctrine 
— mercantihsm — a doctrine whereby the state proceeded to monopolize 
the econonuc life of the nation through the acquisition of wealth, the creation 
of a favorable balance of trade, and the attainment of economic self-sufficiency 
Colomes were estabhshed primarily to enable the mother country to reach 
these ends 

In the eighteenth century opposition developed in the colonial world 
against European control Determined to work out their own economic des- 
tinies, colonies condemned, and in the case of the Thirteen American Colo- 
nies, revolted against the ^stem whereby they were regulated, pohtically and 
j economically, by the mother country Meanwhile, occupied by the internal 
problems wluch rose out of the revolutionary movements in the late eighteenth 
?nd early nineteenth centunes, the European states* became less mterested 
m colonics Unul the third quarter of the nineteenth century they were pri- 
rifianly concerned with national and mdustrial consolidation rather than 
■B^th imperial ventures 

About 1870 economic devdopments forced the European countries to 
engage in the second wave of imperial expansion This so-called new impe- 
rialism was essentially an outgrowth of the capitahsuc and industrial systems, 
just as the old imperialism resulted largely from nanonal-mercantilistic poh- 
ci« Thfi,^wffi (rf iarg^-sede buSaess, with giant outp'ut'aSd, enormous 
prafits, led to a vast inaease of capital wbch en couraged further g -mwrh 
and expansion of hnsil*ess^p-pHscs,"Out of the changed economic order 
arose a new' no^lity — the industrial and finanaal plutocrats Durmg the 
nmeteenffi txntury thc« men, especially in Engfend, taking pohtical control 
from the landed aristocracy, pav^ the way for the subordmation of the state 
to business interests 

But this devdofanent of capmihsm threatened its very emsfenrf Unre- 
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stricted competition forced individual mdustries to expand, to lower costs 
by adopting labor-saving devices, to discharge at times large numbers of wage- 
earners, and thereby to decrease the number of consumers able to purchase 
their goods 

This capitalistic society found itself in a very embarrassing situation, there 
being more goods to sell but relatively fewer people to buy them, and also 
more monetary capital but fewer productive enterprises in which to invest 
The domestic market being cluttered with a surplus of goods, capitalists, to 
avoid devastating depressions, were forced to seek foreign markets which 
would absorb not Otnly the excess production, but also the idle capital which 
had been accumulated 

Moved by these considerations, and encouraged by the development of rapid 
transportation and communication, groups of capitalists induced their gov- 
ernments to establish protective tariffs and to encourage imperialist expan- 
sion Thus mercantihsm, called |ieo-mercantilism or economic nationalism 
today, was revived Economic self-sufficiency now became the great objective 
— an end to be reached by colonial expansion, tariffs, state aid, and methods 
of discrimination which controlled the markets, raw materials, and economic 
opportunities in the interests of the nationals 

Although the material benefits of imperialistic ventures were ei^joyed by 
the few — wealthy merchants, industrialists, capitalists, certain missionaries, 
and high military and naval officers — the general public 
supported territorial expansion National pride led the masses religion, and 
to urge the acquisition of strategic naval bases, .colonial mar- 
kets, and the control of raw materials Many of them subscribed to Kipling’s 
concept of the “vjdute.on^'s Eurden,” and loo^jd as a 

grusade to give the world the benefits of a supeiior civilization Pious Chris- 
tians — both Catholic and Protestant — also viewed impenahsm as pri- 
marily a means whereby the true faith could be earned to the heathen Fre- 


quently the precursors of the movement, the Christian missionaries, aroused 
a popular interest in these heathen lands, and by their activities demonstrated 
to traders and capitalists the unexploited economic pbfenEalS!^ (ytK&t)ack- 
wa rd coun tries 

lii this struggle :^r empire which became intensified in the ’seventies, Great 

Britain had a distinct advantage Pnor to that time all the great colonial 


empires had declmed save that o£ Great Britain True, she 
had lost the Thirteen Colonies in 1783, but she had soon 
replaced them by taking possession erf Australia and New 


British expansion 
before xBoo 


Zealand, by expanding her interests in India, and by obtaining, as a result 


of Napoleon’s downfall, the (>pe of G oodiH 9 C 6 jC«¥le«rGuM«:a, TWlildath 
Malta, and other possessions"Tnen, while the European states were trying to 


solve internal problems, England developed her empire and evolved new 


methods of control, such as self-government for certain cdomes, as, for ex- 
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ample, Canada, m 1840 By 1870, Great Britain possessed the largest empire 
of all time, an empire which included about one-fourth of the globe and which 
provided havens for emigrants and sources of tremendous wealth 
Two other nations, Russia and the United States, by 1870 had established 
great empires, although in these instances it was national expansion rather 
Expansion of economic imperialism Russia had expanded in Asia 

Russia and Until her dominions reached the Pacific In North America 

United States United States extended her frontier until it reached from 

I the Atlantic to the Pacific oceans Thus, by 1870, three countries ruled over 
the major part of the world No wonder that certain European states felt 
dwarfed and oppressed 

Impelled by the need for markets, raw materials, investment-opportunities, 
and haven$ for emigrants, these countries after 1870 entered into a race to 
obtain the unoccupied portions of the earth France and 
Belgium, and belatedly, Germany and Italy, entered the field, 
determined to wm at least a place in this important contest 
Portugal, Spain, and the Netherlands, conscious of prizes won in the earlier 
cycle of modern imperialism, entered the game, while Great Britain, Russia, 
and the United States, seasoned veterans, continued to compete They soon 
became the favorites in the race, as Austria, alone, of the great powers ab- 
stained from overseas colonialism 

The scenes of this great imperialistic struggle lay m Africa, m Asia, and 
m the Pacific The United States, through the famous Monroe Doctrine, 



Imperialism 
m Africa 


fofbade further colonization in the Americas But the prizes 
offered in the other contments seemed to satisfy the partici- 
pants 


During the course of the contest, the intense rivalry threatened to precip- 


itate a general war Fortunately, the diplomats were ahlc to avoid such 


a catastrophe until the World War of 1914 Withm forty-years, the greater 
parts of available terntories m Africa, Asia, and Occama, h.ad been parcelled 
out as rewards among the powers 

The widespread interest m this international contest and the importance of 
the prizes awarded would seem to justify a description of the event Business- 
men, statesmen, soldiers, sailors, explorers, and misslbnaiics — all were 
involved m it It was characterized by private exploration, public enterprise, 
conquest, and international agreements Winner of the fir st prize was Great 
Bmaitu^ he acquired tremendous new temtones m ffiic g^ ' ln e l i ggvtrh S' 
a continuous influence from the Cape of Good Hope to Cairo, broken only 
by German East Africa, which came under her imperial control after the 
World War She also was awarded important possessions m Asia, m Oceania, 
andl in Malaya 


Egypt and the Boer states m South Africa were Great Bittam*a outsimiding 
African prizes In the contest lo gam Egypt, Great Britain, however, encount- 
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ered the keen competition of France The latter country had long been in- 
terested in North Africa She had established a post near the mouth of the Sen- 
egal River in 1626, and during the reign of Louis XI she had 
acquired Gorit (1677), annexed Madagascar, and founded 
posts on the Ivory Coast She also had established headquarters 
for slave trafEc near the mouth of the Senegal River During the early nine- 
teenth century she had increased her possessions m that continent, beginning 
the occupation of Algeria in 1830 and bringing that country into subjection by 
1847, despite brave resistance led by the native chieftain, Abd-el-Kader 
Native uprisings and border raids by the semi-nomadic, Moslem Berbers of 
the Sahara, Tunis, and Morocco, forced the French to extend their control 
beyond the boundaries of Algeria Gradually they began to penetrate the 
Sahara and piess eastward toward Tunis This defensive expansion resulted 
in the annexation of Tunis (1881) — long considered by the Italians as a 
logical field for colonization — and m the acquisition of Morocco, despite 
the opposition of Germany (1905-1911) 

While France was establishing an empire in Northwest Africa, Great 
Britain challenged that country’s plan to acquire Egypt This ancient land 
was strategically located near the main highways of trade 
connecting Europe with Asia It was under the rule of a clever 
Albanian adventurer, Mehemet Ah (1769-1849), who had 'secured virtual 
independence fiom his nominal sovereign, the sultan of Turkey^ But his 
successors were less capable Wasting huge sums of money on lavish enter- 
tainments, vast projects, futile conquests, one, Ismail, by name, obtained loans 
from French and British bankers at high rates of interest, and, by the ’seven- 
ties, this spendthrift found himself near bankruptcy 

Unable to borrow more money, Ismail in 1875 was forced to sell his interest 
in the Suez Canal This waterway had been built with European capital, 
under the direction of a gjrenc h 

ppened in 1869 France, crippled by the costly war with Prussia (1870-1871), 
cemti lioY purcha Ismail’s stock Disraeli, Prime Minister of Great Britain, 
thereupon borrowed the money from the Rothschilds and purchased the 
shares for his counUy Financial troubles within Egypt soon forced both 
France and Great Britain to intervene and to take over control of its finances 
in order to protect British and French creditors This dual control, however, 
broke down in 1883 because France had failed to join Great Britain in an 
attempt in the preceding year to put down a nationalist rebelhon Thereupon, 
England suppressed the uprising and extended her mfluence over Egypt 
Moved by a threat of a Turkish attack upon tlxe Suez Canal in 1914, Great 
Britain finallv established a protectorate over Egypt which lasted until 1922, 
when Egypt was granted limited independence 

Following the widadrawal of France from active participation in Egyptian 

^Seepp 946-947 
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affairs (1883), Great Britain and France engaged in a struggle for control 
of the Nile basm and the Red Sea, south of Egypt Hoping 
estab^»lra transcontinental empire, France now attempted 
soutio gypt extend her control across Africa from Tunis to her colony 

of Somaliland on the Red Sea (secured in 1862 by Napoleon III) Great 
Bntain opposed this French advance, reahzing that British ascendency in 
the region south of Egypt was necessary in order to protect her water-highway 
to India and to carry out her project of a Cape-to-Cairo railway A crisis 
between the two nations arose in 1898 when a French expedition under 
Captain Marchand faced a superior British force under Lord Kitchener The 
French Foreign Minister, Delcass^ decided to avert a war at this time and 
|gave way Thus, England, left supreme in the Sudan, was in a position to 
Idominate the whole of the upper Nile Valley As we shall see, the rivalry 
I between France and Great Britain was liquidated later when all conflicting 
I interests were compromised and the famous Entente Cordtale of 1904 was 
^arranged 

While the British and the French were quarrehng over control of North 
Africa, the Italians were trying to set up an empire on the Red Sea and the 
Indian Ocean Establishing their supremacy m Eritrea (1882) 
^^thAfriLa Somaliland (1889), they then attempted to conquer the 

ancient kingdom of Ethiopia Native opposition, aided by the 
French, checked the advance of the invaders, who suffered a humiliating de- 
feat at Adowa in 1896 This repulse resulted m the temporary neglect of Italian 
impenalism In 1906, the French and the British determined to dominate 
North Africa, entered with Italy into a tripartite agreement that defined the 
economic interests of these countries in Ethiopia and guaranteed the integrity 
and independence of that state Five years later Italy revived her policy of 
imperial expansion Having arranged a friendly imdcrstanding with France, 
Russia, and Great Britain concerning her designs on Tripoli, she took ad- 
vantage of local uprisings m that land to impose a war on its owner, Turkey, 
^and ^rcby to seize not only Tnpoli in Northern Africa, but also the 
[Oodecanese Islands in the Aegean Sea (191H912) 

I Great Bntain, France, and Italy were the chief rivals in the race 

to acquire control of North Africa, the contest for the central part of that 
continent was characterized by keen competition among a 
number*of other powers Prior to the start of the race in 1880, 
the Bnadi, French, and Portuguese had estabhshed foot- 
holds alcfflg die west coieti but the hinterland had remained npglprtpf( 
Representatives df ail nations mtertsted in this region met at Brussels in 
187S and hunted die “Intcxnattomd Association for the Exploration and 
CSvilizaiioa erf Africa.” Kang L^spold H, Belgium (18^1909), was espe- 
cia% coiK»:tied wait dbas Pe bad heard pf the ppou- 

|ous distr&ts erf the Ccfflgc^ wi(h ifadr valuable natural K»oui 5 ce% payrticrirly 
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gold, diamonds, copper, wijd rubber, ivory, palm products, and tropical 
woods Determined not only to give the natives the questionable benefits of 
civilization, but also to get possession of these important 
material things, he and his associates estabhshed a “Commit|ee 
for the Study of the Upper Congo This body sent the 
famous explorer, Stanley, in 1879, to negotiate treaties with the natives, build 
roads, and establish trading centers Overcoming with dijfiBculty the rivalry 
of the Portuguese and the French, Leopold in 1884 was recognized by all 
powers as head of the Congo Free State 

In control of one of the most fertile regions in Africa, covering over a 
million square miles, Leopold proceeded to exploit his empire He pretended 
that his interest in the Congo was primarily humanitarian, but certain 
humanitarian Englishmen, in 1903 and 1904, proved to the worl#that 
Leopold, in order to obtain huge profits, was treating the natives brutallyJ 
Public indignation became so great that Leopold was forced, in 1908, tol 
hand over the Congo Free State to Belgium in return for a handsome 
indemnity Reforms were introduced by the Belgian government m its ad- 
ministration of the Congo Free State, and slowly the evils of European im- 
perialism were removed 

Influenced by the reports of the fabulous economic r^urces to be found 
in the Congo Basin, a number of great powers entered me contest in this re- 
gion They met at Berlin in 1884-1885, and at that meeting 
they declared solemnly that they would maintain free trade in 
the Congo, would abolish slavery and the slave trade, would 
establish effective occupation — not a paper declai^jtion, — and would treat the 
natives as “children of God ” Havmg thus drawn up the rules of the game, they 
quickly partitioned the west coast of Africa, disregarding some of the pious 
promises set forth m the Berlin Conference France obtained a vast area 
abo^e the Free State, most of the Senegal and Niger river basins, the greater 
part of the Sahara and western Sudan, and reoccupied the island of Mada- 
gascar to which she had an old claim Great Britain increased her holdings 
on the Guinea coast and enlarged her colony of Nigeria, especially in the 
region between the Niger River and Lake Chad Germany acquired the 
Cameroons and Togoland Disputes between the French, the British, and 
the Germans were settled by compromise arrangements 

Great Britain, Germany, and Portugal partitioned the west coast below 
^thc Congo Portugal got the large colony of Angola, Germany obtained a 
barren area between Angola and British Cape Colony, which was called* 
German West Africa Before England would recognize G^irmany’s conquest, 
she obtained Germany’s recognition of her claim to the strategic Walfish 
Bay, on the coast of the German colony. By 19t4 the entire west coast W 
Africa, with the exception of Liberia, a prot%^of the United States^ which 
was ostensibly independent, had succumbed to European ruK # 
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The cast coast was also partitioned Portugal jrevived her claim to Mozam- 
bique, Great Britain extended her empire to include Uganda, and Germany 
and Great Britain divided the sultanate of Zanzibar (1890), 
e^ablishing colomes known respectively as German and 
British East Africa 
In South Africa British imperialism was triumphant In 1815, Great 
Britain annexed the Dutch colonies in Cape Town Resendng alien rule, the 
Boers, or Dutch, moved to the north, founding the indepen- 
dent republic of Natal (1838), the Orange Free State (1836), 
anTSe Transvaal (1838) Natal was soon taken over by the British, but the 
Other two provinces retained their independence until 1877 At that time 
Disraeli annexed the Transvaal, but in 1881 Gladstone recognized the in- 
depdb;dence of the two Boer republics again 

Durmg the next two decades imperialist sentiment m Great Britain forced 
the British government to further the cause of expansion in Africa Under the 
direction of Cecil Rhodes, the diamond magnate and empire builder, a 
British protectorate was established in 1885 in Bechuanaland, to the north of 
Cape Oolony Later Rhodes extended British control to Lake Tanganyika, 
over the region which came to be known as Rhodesia 
In 1899-1902, Gr|at Britain took possession of the Boer countries of the 
Orange Free State and the Transvaal Discovery of valuable gold mines in 
those lands, and the influx of Briush citizens to these Boer 
trouble between the Uitlanders (foreigners) and 
the Boers Influenced by the appeals of the Uitlanders for 
help, Great Britain finally c^cided to intervene In the war that followed, the 
British encountered great difficulty in crushing the Boer states Directed by 
able leaders, the Dutch fought a successful guerrilla \^r£are against the 
British, who were forced to put over half a million men in the field It was only 
after three years of bitter struggle that the Boers agreed to peace terms 
By 1902 British arms were victorious and the whole of South Africa was 
brought under the sway of imperial England 
Having protected its subjects m their desire to participate in the economic 
exploitation of the Dutch republics, the British liberal government in 1910 
created a self-govermug federation in South Africa A federal union of the 
Transvaal, Orange Free State, Natal, and Cape Colony was created m which 
liberal home rule and constitutional government were established 
Thus, by 1914 Europe dominated all Africa, with the exception of Liberia 
and Abyssima Of the competing powers, Great Britain and France had 
won first and sc^d prize respectively. Belgium and Portugal had obtamed 
valuable awards But Germany and Italy, despite fheir resources and great! 
power status, were unabK to secure colomes commensurate widi theJ 
dignity md prestige, m Africa^ l^otfa remam ed knd-hungry. ^ 
European powers competed Ime "'8^ s well as m 
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Africa In the early modern period the Portuguese, Spaniards, Dutch, 
French, and English established trading posts and obtained impetiahsm 
holdings in various parts of this continent But Russia ac- 
quired the largest empire in that center of European rivalry 
One of the most remarkable movements of modern times was the ex- 
pansion of Russia from the small duchy of Moscovy to a great empire of 
about 8,650,000 square miles and a population of 170,000,000 
In Asia this expansion occurred in three regions northern f^pan^omnAsm 
Asia — through Siberia to the Pacific Ocean, Alaska, and 
California, the heart of Asia — through Turkestan to China, Afghanistan, 
and India, and the Caucasus — through Georgia and Daghestan to Persia 
The outstanding motives for this increase of territory were the desire of an 
agrarian nation for more land, the ambition for increased trade connections 
with the great commercial centers of the orient, the extension of the fur 
trade, the acquisition of ice-free ports, and the establishment of defensible 
frontiers on the east and the southeast against the wild nomadic tribes of the 
steppes of central Asia Moreover, the Russians had a civilizing mission to 
perform They wanted to bring order and civilization to Asia and to convert 
the natives to Gieek Christianity 


The success of Russian expansion was due partly to a favorable geographic 
location, Russia being the only great European state whose borders touch 
the contment of Asia Her autocratic government was a factor which favored 
expansion because of its centralization, and because it was the type of gov- 
ernment which was understood by and appealed to the numerous tribes of 
Asiatics in Siberia, the Caucasus, and Central Asia Also, the Russians were 
experienced m the use of bribery, intrigue, and force when necessary 
Finally, imperial officials studied the languages and customs of the East, and 
in establishing Russian supremacy, gained the support of the conquered 
peoples by simply asking them to recognize the tsar, to pay an annual tribute, 
and to stop pillaging Drastic pohtical and social reforms were not usually 


imposed upon the natives 

In the earher attempts to obtain holdings m Asia, European nations (save 
Russia) only touched the fringes of that great continent Great Oriental 
states like China were practically ignored They continued to pursue their 
own courses and policies until the great wave of nineteenth-century imperial- 
ism engulfed them 

rapid industrial transformation of Western Europe brought abow 
th# exploitation of the economic resources of Asia Faced 
dsgjructian, the various capitalistic countries struggled for control dj.fferent 
By 1914 they had largely destroyed the seclusion of 
ilTSffSelirpeople^ and had brought the greater part of them under European 
political or economic control ^ 

Jn Asia tfhe Chinese Empire, because of its tremendous population^ great 
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natural resources, and political disorganization, was the most promising 
field for the European contest Actuall), the unpopular ^Man- 
chu dynasty (1644-1912) controlled only the central pofSons 
o£ that empire The outlying regions^ such as Manchuria, Mongolia, Tibet, 
and Smkiang, were sparsely settled frontier districts which possessed virtual 
independence 

For many centuries China was the home of the predominant civihzation of 
the Far East Other peoples, such as those who lived in Siam, Burma, and 
Indo-China, imitated it, and were practically vassals of China Considering 
her customs and traditions ideal and eternal, China resented all foreign 
intrusions or innovations As early as the fifth century B C a great Chinese 
ph^sopher w^arned his people against expansion by the sword He wrote 

f Here is a man who enters his neighbor’s orchard and steals some peaches 
and plums therefrom When this is known he is condemned and fined 
by the government Wherefore? Because he has injured his neighbor to 
profit himself 

And if he steals his neighbor’s horse or cow, he commits a wrong still 
greater 

Now here is the greatest of all crimes — the invasion of one nation by 
another But the gentlemen of the world not only refuse to condemn it, 
but even praise it, and declare it is right * 

Shall we say that these gentlemen know the distinction between right 
and wrong? 

KiUmg a man constitutes a crime and as punishable by death Applying 
the same pnnciple, the killing of ten men makes the crime ten times 
greater and ten times as j^nishable 

But when they come to judge the invasion of one state by another 
they cannot see that they should condemn it 

Here IS a world which condemns a petty wrong and praises the great- 
est of all wrongs*— the attack of one nation upon another — and calls it 
nght Can we say that the world knows the distinction between right and 
wrong'^ 

Having established her political and cultural hegemony m the Far East, 
a Satiated China could well afford to favor the doctrine of anti-impenalism 
and to adopt a policy of ‘^splendid isolation ” 

In anaent times and in the early modern period, China, however, had 
permitted trade connections to exist with some of the foreign powers The 
Ibrst Western trading stauon m China was established by the P<^|tupfesc 
at Macap m 1557, and later, the British, the Dutch, and the Russians esmb 
If^ed 0 D^mntTCisl^ relations Constsmt quarrels between the various nva! 
traders led to change of pohey on the part of Chinese authonties In the 
Eighteenth century foreign religions activities were suppressed, aliens were 
barred from Chma, and overseas trade wa$ Inmted to the of Cj^anto n. 

This isolation lasted untd At that time. Great Briton^ bSking its 
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East India Company’s determination to export opium to China, despite 
the opposition of that government, declared war on the 
“Flowery_ Kingdom ” Within three years the Chinese were 
defeated and forced to accept a treaty whereby five treaty ports were 
opened to foreign trade, the island of Hong Kong, near Canton, was ceded 
to Great Britain, and an indemnity of twenty-one million dollars was to 
be paid Subject to certain restrictions, the opium trade was permitted to 


continue 

Encouraged by Great Britain’s advance m China, other powers, — France, 
Prussia, Belgium, the Netherlands, and the United States — demanded and 
obtained similar rights These concessions were extended 
in 1860, following an attack upon China by Great Britam 
and France, to avenge the sinking of a British vessel by 
pirates and the death of a French missionary According to the terms of the 
settlement which followed the War six additional ports were opened, foreign 
mimsters were to reside at Peking, the imperial capital, protection of 
missionaries was promised, foreigners were allowed to carry on commercial 
operations along the Yangtze River, Great Britam obtained a territorial 
concession on the mainland near Hong Kong, and a large indemnity was 


levied upon China 

Taking advantage of these concessions, the Western powers now proceeded 
to advance their economic interests and at the same time to undermine the 


political independence of China LegaUons were estabhshed by the leading 
foreign states Special treaties enabled them to fix the Chinese tarifi, while, 
by the privileges of extraterritoriahty, China was forced to exempt foreigners 
from the jurisdiction of her courts 

A protest against the concessions to foreigners — the Taiping Rebellion 
(1853-1864) — was suppressed by the Chinese government, aided by Euro- 
pean forces Following this uprising, the powers proceeded to 
advance their economic interest by engaging in a parual 
partition of Chma Russia in 1860 annexed the coast south 
of the Amur River, to the northeast of China proper, France in 1863 took 
over Cambodia, and in 1885 annexed Annam and Tongking, Great Britam 
completed her absorption of Burma m 1886, and Japan, as a result of her 
war with China (1894-1895), secured recogmtion of the independence of 
Korea, cession of the island of Formosa and the Liaotung Pcnmsula, and an 
indogjliit^d certain commercial rights Opposition on the part of Germany, 
Franbe, aM Russia forced Japan to relinqmsh her claim to 
the Liaotung Pemnsula Later, Russia gamed control of this 
strategic region through a lease for twenty-five years of Port 
Arthur and neighboring harbors, France, not to be outdone, strengthened 
her influence in south China through the acquisiAm of Kwangchow, Great 
Bntain obtained ‘m 1898 the port of Wei-hai-wei, across the Yellow Sea 
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from Port Arthur, and Germany received from China special concessions in 
the Shantung Peninsula 

^''Tn^possession of strategic holdings on the Chinese coast, the European 
powers proceeded to carve China into spheies of influence In the north, 
Russia got concessions in outer Mongolia, Manchuria, and the Liaotung 
Peninsula, the Germans developed their interests in Shantung, the British 
made plans to dominate the whole Yangtze River valley, and the French 
determined to exploit the three southern provinces which adjoined French 
Indo-Chma 

This attempt to partition China aroused deep concern m the United States 
While the European nations were advancing in China, the United States 
had become a Pacific power as a result of the Spanish- American War, which 
enabled her to acquire the Philippines and other islands She had failed, 
however, to acquire a foothold on the Chinese coast, a circumstance which 
hampered American economic interest in China Attempting to obtain 
equal rights for American businessmen, Secretary of State John Hay in 
1899 anoomiced his famous Open Door policy m which he asked the 
various European powers not to discriminate against other nationals in 
theirlpSeres of influence This idea was accepted in 1900 by France, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, Russia, and Japan, in principle, and by Italy, unre- 
servedly, as she had no special interest m China 

While the Western powers were introducing their civilization into the 
Celestial Empire, the Chinese experienced profound political changes Despis- 
ing these aliens, conservative factions wished to expel the foreigner and his 
hated innovations A party of reformers, however, recognizing the might 
of the Westerners, desirelj to imitate them to the extent of modernizing the 
government and of adopting certain phases of Western civilization At 
first, the reform party obtained the support of the young emperor, Kwangsu, 
and an attempt was made to introduce educational reforms, railways, and 
other features of Western life A palace revolution, however, enabled the 
anti-Western party to imprison the emperor, to restore the old dowager em- 
press, Tzu-Hsi, and to inaugurate a policy of opposition to Western civiliza- 
tion and foreign control A strong anti-foreign movement, led by a secret 
society known as the Boxers, developed between 1898-1900 This move- 
ment culminated m a Chinese attack upon the legations at Peking and 
their relief by an international army Following the suppression pf 
this Boxer Rebellion in 1900, the Western powers levied a huge mdgmnity 
upon China and secured further concessions and privileges from tffe dowager 
empress 

Unable to check the advance of the white men by force, the Chinese govern- 
ment now decided to adopt Western reforms. The weak monarchy, how- 
ever, was able to make litfle headway As a result, in 1912 the ancient govern- 
ment was termmated, and a republic, under the able Chinese leader. Yuan 
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Shih-k’ai;, was announced An attempt was made to create a liberal republi- 
government Inspired by the American-educated Dr Sun-Yat-sen, a 
constitution was drawn up and a republic created But the disconcerting 
effects of foreign penetration and exploitation, the disturbances resulting 
from the spread of liberalism and Western ideas m China, and the cultural 
differences between northern and southern China led to further disintegra- 
tion of the great state From relative stabihty China passed to the horrors, 
uncertainties, and turmoil of civil strife from which she had not emerged 
with the coming of the War in 1914 

In complete contrast to the disintegration of China prior to the outbreak 
of the struggle, was the rise of the powerful Japanese Empire For many cen- 
turies this island kingdom had existed in a state of almost 
complete seclusion During this period a feudal system ^ 
developed A mayor of the palace, called a Shogun, took over the functions 
of the emperor, and the nobles and warriors exerted real authority 

In 1853-1854, an American squadron, under the command of Commodore 
Perry, visited Japan and forced that country to grant trading privileges 
and to open ports to the United States Other nations got the Shogun to 
give similar concessions to them These actions terminated Japan’s long 
period of isolation At first, the Japanese resented this interference Opposing 
the introduction of Western ideas and practices, these Orientals tried to 
expel the foreigners Meeting failure, they finally decided to adopt Western 
civilization 

Within a period of about twenty years Japan was partially modermzed 
In 1867 the Shogun rehnquished his authority to the Ernperor, who was 
re-estabhshed as the supreme head of the state Foreign 
legations, alien traders, and travellers were welcomed, tele- 
graphs and railways were constructed, and Western com- 
mercial and industrial methods were introduced A complete social transfor- 
mation accompanied this industrial revolution Feudalism was abolished in 
1821*^ naUonal school system was established, and in 1889 a consutution 
was promulgated This constitution gave the emperor considerable execu- 
five’^aSK’^fo'* power, and created a legislative branch, consisting of an 
aristocratic House of Peers, and a House of Representatives with rather 
selected^ on the basis of a restneted suffrage In addition 
to this important governmental change, the judicial and legal systems were 
Wcsti^niyd. an d in 1871 oimversal Jwa-s onla^Qduced 4 iid 

the consd'uction of a navy was initiated 

’luneties Japan, a rapidly growing industnal country, became con- 
saous o£ the need for territorial expansion both as a solution segmmngof 
of the problems of surplus populauon, raw matenals, and Japanese 
markets, and as a defensive measure to resist possible Russian 
encroachments She therefore engaged in a war widi Chma (1894-1895) 
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As stated elsewhere,^ she defeated her neighbor easily, and obtained control 
of the island of Formosa, but she was not permitted by Germany, France, 
and Russia to retain her extensive conquest on the mainland Resentful of 
this interference, she watched with mingled fear and anger the partition of 
China by the great powers of Europe Especially did she oppose the advance 
of Russia in Manchuria Bent upon keeping the Russians out of Korea, she 
entered into an alhance with Great Britain (1902), in which each agreed to 
maintain benevolent neutrality if the other should be involved in a war 
with a third state By the terms of this agreement the two nations also 
promised to maintain the independence of China and Korea and to carry 
out the terms of their alliance for a period of five years 
Despite this alliance, the Russians proceeded to penetrate Korea Japan 
? now tried to arrange a satisfactory understanding with Russia by negotiations, 
but failing, she m 1904 determined upon war Disregarding 
^apmese War formality of a declaration of war, she invaded Manchuria, 

winning the batde of Mukden and virtually crushing the 
Russian military power in the Far East She then attacked Port Arthur and 
captured that great Russian stronghold after a long siege The destruction 
of the Russian Baltic fleet, on May 27, 1905, destroyed the tsar’s naval power 
Facing unrest at home and subjected to diplomatic pressure from the 
neutral powers, the Russian government reluctantly agreed to a peace 
meeting at Portsmouth, New Hampshire With President Theodore Roose- 
i^elt acting as mediator, the two powers finally accepted the following terms 
ilfcecognmon by Russia of the pre-eminence of Japan m Korea, cession by 
Russia of one half of the island of Sakhalin to Japan, evacuation of Man- 
chuna by the troops of both powers, transfer to Japan of the Russian lease 
of Port Arthur and the Liaotung Peninsula, surrender by Russia to Japan 
of the southern section of the railway between Port Ardiur and Harbin, 
and the grant to the Japanese of fishing rights along the shores of the 
Bering Sea 

I ^ After this treaty was signed, Japan took steps to establish a protectorate 
ver Korea In view of its unwillingness to accept this overlordship, the 
Korean government was overthrown in 1910 by the Japanese, who then an- 
exed the country By a treaty arranged in 1915 the Emperor of Korea 
irmally handed over his country to Japan, and^ henceforth it was governed 
a| an integral part of the Japanese Empire 
A Japanese penetration of Southern Manchuria followed the war agamst 
Russia Some Japanese settled there, much capital was invested in Manchuria, 
\ Japanese foundation of a great Japanese empire in Asia was 

expanstpn established Thus, fay 1914 Japan had created an empire for 

ie/ore hersd^ compnswg a long chain of islands frean Foranesa to 

the Kunfcs, as well as Kotea and a sphere tf inflaence m southern Man* 
*Secp 104? 
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churia This empire she was able to enlarge during the World War, for, as 
an ally of Great Britain (by virtue of the renewals of the alliance in 1905 and 
1911), she seized the German concession in Shantung and the German 
islands in the Pacific north of the equator This put Japan in a position to 
threaten the sovereignty of China and to guard the sea approaches to her 
prospective victim 

India, like China, was an empire in itself, with a population of over 
three hundred millions In ancient times it had enjoyed a high civilization, 
but numerous alien invasions had contributed to its cultural ^ ^ 
and political decline Split into religious groups, particularly 
Hindus and Moslems, weakened by a rigid caste system, and politically 
disrupted with the fall of the Mogul empire in the eighteenth century, 
India by the nineteenth century could offer little opposiuon to British im- 
perialism Great Britain, therefore, was able to obtain virtual control of that 
vast peninsula 

Prior to the nineteenth century, the British East India Company had 
functioned as a state in a few districts on the coast Inefficiency and corrup- 
tion of company rule, however, forced the government, by the 
Regulating Act of 1773, to appoint a council of four members tmpmahsm tn 
to pass on the acts of the governor-general, representative 
of the Company In 1784 Parhament extended its authority by passing the 
Government of India Act, which estabhshed at London a board of control 
for the supervision of Indian affairs with a cabinet member at its head It also 
arranged for the selection of the governor-general in India by the Company, 
but provided for his recall by the government 

Rapid British expansion in India, following the decline of the Mogul 
Empire, resulted m the mtroduction into India of many forms of Western 
civilization Steamships were used, harbors improved, telegraphs and roads 
built, railways planned, a postal system set up, schools estabhshed, and 
agricultural reforms introduced Aroused by the discovery of valuable 
mineral deposits, such as coal and iron, British investors poured large amounts 
of money into organizations designed to exploit the region 

Most of the natives resented this advance of the Westerners In 1857-1859 
hatred of foreign attempts to change certain religious beliefs and customs. 


initiated the uprisings* The Revolt soon spread into the Ganges provinces 
and Central India, receiving the support of native rulers as well as the 
masses 


together with opposition to Western exploitation of India, 

led to the Sepoy RebelUoix ffmegat e jaijge of 

Uprisi ng was th e enforcedl use dc cartrid^s greased with 

tgRo^ ETom '^eTo^ (a h ol^BHst am^ytR^w^s^TE ^lKjM oslcms, and 


tflHow^o m the co w (a holybeastamong^ Moslems, and 

h inclus wno had This praotice 
ojffended the rdigious susceptibilities dE the Hindus, and they therefore 
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At first, the revolution, led by the Mogul, was successful Many British 
civilians and troops were killed, and in many provinces native rule was 
restored Military reenforcements, however, finally enabled the British gov- 
ernment to suppress the uprisings, to punish the mutineers severely, and to 
exile the Mogul 

This rebellion forced the British government to introduce further reforms 
in India In 1858 the rule of the East India Company was abohshed By the 
Better Government of India Act, the Empiie was converted 
^ crown colony, with supreme control vested m the 
Secretary of State for India, a cabinet member, and a small 
council in London A Viceroy, selected by the cabinet, represented the 
government in India He was aided by executive and legislative councils, 
and by provincial admmistrations under governors, assisted by nominated 
; councils or chief commissioners who dispensed with councils Over three- 
\ fifths of India came under this system of British rule In addition there were 
^over six hundred native states not under British administration whose 
dynasts were dependent on British protection and supervision 

Introduction of Western civilization into India only tended to increase 
the nationalist opposition to British control A movement to attain native 
representation in the government was fostered by the educated peoples of 
India Willing to grant this reform, provided that they could retain con- 
trol of the government, the British m 1907 permitted two Indians to be 
appointed on the Council of the Secretary of State, and one on the Execu- 
tive Council of the Viceroy. In 1909 another act made provision for the 
election of twenty-five of the sixty-eight members of the Viceroy’s Legisla- 
tive Assembly 

But these concessions did not satisfy the natives Claiming that they were 
not represented adequately, an extreme nationahst group demanded in- 
dependence, or as least autonomy Security of British economic interests in 
India prevented the government from granting these demands As a 
result a bitter struggle began, its bitterness enhanced by the fact that the 
natives now frankly demanded freedom from alien economic as well as 
political oppression Conspiracies, assassinations, and riots disturbed the 
land Inability of the Hindus and the Moslems to co-operate^ however, weak- 
ened the cause of the nationalists and enabled the British government to 
mamtam its control 

Meanwhile, India expenenced marked material development Railways, 
canals, roads, and modem communications tended to make India an 


economic unit Vast fortunes were accumulated, chiefly by the 
Briash, through the production and export of co&e, tea, 
ncc, wheat, OFttum, jute, cotton, gold, ivory, trinkets, and fine 
&bncs Tremendous quantities of British manufactured goods, especially 
cotton an(3 iron goods, were imported into India Small wonder the 
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enjoying almost a monopoly of India’s foreign trade, discouraged the develop- 
ment of competitive industries (textiles, for example) there 
The British justified their exploitation of India by citing the great benefits 
conferred upon that land by British rule Codification of laws, introduction of 
educational facilities, abolition of infanticide and the suicid^ British 
of widows, diminution of famines, wars, and internal achievements 
risings, and the introduction of sanitary improvements — ^11 
were brought about by British rule Despite those benefits, the natives of 
India prior to the outbreak of the World War were keenly aware of the 
fact that, as yet, they had not been permitted self-government 
British supremacy in India faced external as well as internal opposition 
East of India, the French, as we have seen,^ took possession of Cochin- 
China Following a war with China, France m 1883 forced 
that country to agree to the establishment of a French pro- tmpendtsm m 
tectorate over holdings in Annam and Tongking In 1898 
France secured a sphere of influence in south Chma, including the port of 
Kwangchow 

Periodically, the British became alarmed Fearing a French occupation of 
Siam and a French march toward Burma and India, they attempted to 
stop this threat by taking possession in stages, as the result of wars m 1826, 
1852, and 1886, of the buffer state, Burma Thenceforth, they did everything 
m their power to prevent the conquest of Siam by France Until 1904 the two 
European powers were frequently on the verge of war over this region But 
in 1904 they reached a settlement, as a phase of die general Anglo-French 
colonial understanding, whereby Siam was to be recognized by both powers 
as an independent buffer state 

Russia, as well as France, threatened British dominance in India Through- 
out the nineteenth century she engaged in a policy of expansion that car^ 
ried her ever closer to India 

Turkestan was brought under her control, extending the Russian Empire 
to the frontiers of Afghanistan, a mountainous state located 
north of India Great Britain now decided to check this Rus- expansion m 
Sian advance The barren state of Baluchistan was seized fay 
thejgnnsh in^ thegreaLm^Wtams in Afghanistan which constituted 

InSteVttCJfl^^ frontier were placed under British controL 
Meanwhile, Russia continued to threaten India on three sides Persia, 
Afghanistan, and Tibet Between 1891 and 1900 she built the great Trans- 
Siberian Railroad and extended another line from the Caspian 
Sea to the western wall of the Chinese Empire Thereupon ^ 

Russian and British * capitalists and diplomats soon engaged m a lusty 
battle for control of the economic resources of Persia and of Tibet, Russian 
and Japanese statesmen at the same time argued over Russian expansion 
iSeep 1049 , ’ 
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m the Far East As we have seen,^ the Anglo-Japanese alliance of 1902 sig- 
nified the creation of a united front by these states directed against Russian 
expansion This alliance was followed by a war between Japan and Russia 
and the advance of the Bear in the Far East was definitely checked Forced 
to give up her plans to acquire Korea, as a result of her defeat by Japan 
(1904-1905), Russia concentrated^ jupon her policy of expansion in Persia, 
desirous of participa ting , th£.^xploitation of that country’s valuable re- 
sources, especially oil, and to establish a rail-highway between the Persian 
gulf and European Russia At this critical moment, when an Anglo-Russian 
war over Persia seemed imminent, the construction of the Berlin-to-Bagdad 
railway by Germany forced Russia and Great Britain to setde their imperi- 
alist rivalries Determined to prevent Germany from securing the shortest 
and quickest route to the Orient, they, encouraged by their joint friend, 
France, decided to liquidate their rival interests By a treaty, agreed upon in 
1907, they divided Persia into three zones The northern part of the country 
was handed over to Russia, the southeastern poruon, especially rich in oil, was 
given to Great Britain, and the intervening strip was left in the hands of 
the Shah of Persia Great Britain also got Russia to recognize the indepen- 
dence of Afghanistan and the neutrahty of Tibet The Russian threat to 
India from the direction of Persia and Afghanistan was allayed 
The Anglo-Russian agreement of 1907 did not solve Persia’s troubles 
Until J914 that unfortunate country was ruled by a clique of unpatriotic 
politicians who served the interests of the partitioning powers Aroused by 
this situation, the Persians themselves orgamzed a nationalist movement, 
which had as its objectives the reestablishment of law and order within the 
country, the abolition of foreign control, and the return of Persia’s economic 
resources to the Persians Prior to 1914 the Persians remained pretty much 
under the thumb of English and Russian imperialists 



While the European powers were struggUng for control of Asia, they 
also engaged m a contest for possession of the myriads of islands in the 


Impmahm 
tn the Pmfc 


Pacific In dus race Great Bntam again won the first prize 
Already in possession of Australia and New Zealand, she, 
dunng the nineteenth century, established six colonies in 


Australia, one on the island of Tasmania, and further settlements m New 


Zealand The Australian colonies were combined into a federal union in 


1900 and were granted a cwistituUon and a parhamentary government In 
1907, New Zealand was also given domimon status in the British Empire In 
both Austraha and New Zealand, Western avilizatton made marked progress 
In New Zealand, especially, the mtroduction of modem culture resulted m the 
enactment of pti^ressive poliocai and soaal legiskutm Factory laws were 
passed, a labor department was abated, a system of old^gc pensions was 
, iatiioduce4 and the government epdiairked on a policy of siate soaahsm, 

^Seep 1052 
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taking over railways, telegraphs, telephones, insurance companies, and cer- 
tain coal mines 

In addition to these important dominions Great Britain also acquired 
numerous small islands in the Pacific The Fiji group was annexed in 1874, 
and in 1886 England acquired the southeastern part of New Guinea, Germany 
the northeastern, and the Netherlands the western half 

In the contest for islands in Oceania, the Dutch won second prize Already 
in control of the East Indies, they, m the late nineteenth century, proceeded 
to develop these possessions Subsequent humane reforms, leading to social 
and economic progress, made these enormous islands among the most valu- 
able of colonial possessions 

Germany, France, Japan, and the United States also won awards m the 
contest over the Pacific In the late nineteenth century Germany obtained 
the Marshall Islands in addition to a part of New Guinea, and the Caroline, 
Pelew, and Ladrone groups of islands, except Guam In 1899, upon the parti- 
tion of the Samoan group, its two larger islands went to Germany, but the | 
one containing the important harbor of Pago-Pago went to the Amencanf 
nation French acquisitions in the Pacific were not as extensive as those off 
Germany New Caledonia was annexed in 1853, and Tahiti and otheif 
small islands in the Pacific were also obtained during the nineteenth centur^ 
Like France, Japan annexed groups of small islands, extending from Russiaii 
Siberia to Sakhalin, and from southern Japan to a point not far from th| 
Philippines 

The United States, however, was more successful than Japan in this race . 
in Oceania In 1867 she strengthened her position in the north Pacific by i 
her purchase of Alaska from Russia, in 1898 she acquired the Philippines and I 
Guam, as a result of the Spamsh-American War, and by an agreement m j 
1899 with Germany and Great Britain, she got the rpost important of the * 
Samoan Islands Meanwhile, she had obtained a number of small islands, 
and in 1898 had annexed Hawaii Possession of these lands made the United 
States one of the most important Pacific powers 

While the United States was extending her interests m the Pacific she was 
also developing her influence in the Americas Taking advantage of the back- 
wardness of the various Hispanic states, following their sepa- 
ration from Spam, she proceeded to engage in an economic 
penetration of these countries Fearful that the European 
states would seize these regions, the United States had enunciated the Monroe 
Doctrine in 1823 But the European nations disregarded this doctrine and 
proceeded to enter into the economic development of Hispanic America, 
even attempting to annex certain regions In the ’sixties France, for example, 
tried to set up an empire m Mexico, Later, m 1895, Great Britain^ as a result 
of a dispute with Venezuela over a boundary between Venezuela aud^ 
British Guiana, threatened to setde the matter by war At this time the United 
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States mterveaedj and requested Great Britain to submit the matter to arbitra- 
tion^ this demand, the'^Xmencan Secretary of State, Olney, 

declared that the United States was practically sovereign on this continent, 
“and Its fiat law upon the subjects to '^vhich it confines its interposition ” 
Great BntairTeventually consented to arbitration In 1902-1903, European 
creditor states, after blockading Venezuela for not paying her debts, sub- 
mitted their dispute to American arbitrauon 
Following the war with Spain the United States proceeded to expand its 
economic interests m the Caribbean Gaming possession of Cuba and Porto 
Rico (ceded to the United States by Spam), it made the 
The Canhhean former a protectorate and annexed the latter Meanwhile, by 
conquest, lease, purchase, and intervention, the United States 
soon dominated the Caribbean area, 

Protecnon of American interests m the Caribbean was associated with 
attempts to take over the Isthmus of Panama In 1878 a French company had 
obtained a concession from Colombia to dig a waterway con- 
nectmg the Pacific and the Atlantic Later this project was 
dropped and the United States purchased the French rights 
Colombia, however, refused to lease the strip of land necessary for the cor- 
struction of the canal Whereupon, in 1903, President Theodore Roosevelt 


took advantage of a revolution m Colombia to obtain the independence of 
PaiJama The new republic, grateful for American aid, granted the United 
States a perpetual lease cij^a ten-miler strips across the Isthmus, Work on 
this important project was be^n at once, and in 1914 it was opened to tralHc 
The nsc ofTKTtwo great non-European powers, the United States and 
Japan, exerted a tremendous influence upon world politics Henceforth 
European states could not settle arbitrarily the affairs of Hispanic America 
and the Far East, th?y had to take into consideration the ideas pf these two 
powerful nations, knowing that the latter were well organized by 1900 and 
were m a posifioii to contest on even terms for the valuable econonnF'pnzes 
which the backward regions o£ the world supposedly offered. 



Chapter LXX 


THE ROAD TO WAR 

After the German victory of 1871, Bismarck became an ardent advocate 
of peace “Our policy is and remains a policy of peace,” he said “We have 
no reason to want a war, and I do not see what we should 
gain by one Three times God has given us victory That 
was a great mercy But to let it come a fourth time, without 
pressing reasons, would be tantamount to tempting Providence ” As chan- 
cellor of the new German Empire he realized that his immediate task was 
the creation of a powerful, united, and prosperous state Future wars, in- 
volving Germany, might make it impossible for him to achieve this end 
Bismarck was aware of the fact that an armed conflict might break out at 
any time He knew that Germany’s harsh treatment of France had won for 
the empire the deep hatred of a humiliated people He 
realized that this injustice could not be removed save at a 
price he was unwilling to pay He also felt that Germany 
could not count on the friendship of a single European power That some 
of these states might sooner or later join France in an alliance against 
Germany was Bismarck’s constant fear Therefore his entire diplomatic 
policy may be said to have been directed against the consummation of such 
a danger To prevent antagonisms from developing into war, to destroy 
potential combinations against Germany, to attach the various countries to 
his empire rather than to France — and thus, by a senes of alliances and 
counter-alliances, to preserve the German Empire — ^ these were Bismarck’s 
diplomatic objectives during the remaining twenty years of his rule 
At first the chancellor merely tried to estabhsh friendly relations with 
Austria and Russia Thanks to his foresight in arranging the generous peace 
settlement of 1866 with Austria, he was able to achieve this aim. Ceremonial 
visits were exchanged between the German and Austrian Emperors in 1871 
and 1872 On the occasion of Francis Josephus trip to Berlin in 1872, Tsar 
Alexander 11 of Russia was present Out of this social gathenng grew the 
well-known Three Emperors’ League, an informal under- 
standing between the three rulers whereby they agreed to Emperor/ 
maintain the status quo as established in 1871, to work for a 
solution of the Near Eastern problem, and to oppose international soaahsm 
and other revolutionary doctrmes which threatened the monarchial system. 
In certain respects the Three Emperors’ League resembled die Quadruple 
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Alliance Although there was no formal agreement, there was an informal 
understanding that these three conservative states would co-operate in check- 
ing the spread of all subversive pohtical, social, and economic doctrines Thus, 
by aligmng the reactionary nations against advanced ideas which emanated 
from republican France, Bismarck endeavored to build up and consoli- 
date suspicion and distruct of that country 
Like Mettermch, the Iron Chancellor really wanted to bring Russia, Aus- 
tria, and Germany into a close alliance which would take definite steps to 
check liberalism But he failed to reach his chief objective at this time — the 
formation of a definite alliance against France — although, in 1873, to his 
satisfaction, Germany, Russia, and Austria decided to discuss common action 
in the event that a third power should threaten the peace of Europe 
In his attempt to isolate France, Bismarck tried to bring Great Britain into 
the conservative League He emphasized, in his diplomatic negotiations with 
England, the danger of international socialism, and insisted that Great Britain 
— the leading exponent of the bourgeois-capitalistic system — must join in 
this crusade to stop socialism and save civilization Enthusiastic advocate of 
the policy of “splendid isolation,” Great Bntam refused to join the conserva- 
tive powers m their attempt to maintain the status quo Like Canning, who 
opposed Mctternich’s plan to check the spread of nationalism and democ- 
racy, Gladstone — the “Little Engkndgr”— so called because of his antipathy 
to imperialistic expansion, and Disraeli — the imperialist — realizmg that this 
war on radicalism was m reality directed against France, did not propose to 
drag England into European troubles marely to keep the balance of power 
overturned for the benefit of Germany 


In 1875 occurred a famous war scare, occasioned by the widespread but prob- 
ably fallacious belief that Bismarck planned a preventive war agginst France 
The republic’s remarkable economic recovery after 1871, her 
Payment of the indemnity levied by Germany, her rearma- 
ment program, and her imperiahstic activity in Egypt (the 
Suez Canal), alarmed the jingoistic element in Germany In France it was 
believed that Bismarck proposed to launch a second war against that country 
in order to crush it for good and all The French appealed to London and St 
Petersburg British diplomats, committed to the maintenance of the balance of 


power in Eun^e, did not fevor any further weakeni^ of France Joining Rus- 
sia, Great Bntam let it be known that she and her Sw ally would oppose any 
attack upon the French state^^ Thereupon the war fever quickly subsided, and 
France, grateful to England for her aid, accepted that country as her partner 
in the ownership of the Suez Canal 


Another cnsis soon threatened to bring about a general European war. In 
1875 massacres of Chnmam by the Turks in the Balkans led to Russian 


protests and finally ta Ae Ru^o-Turkiah War'tjf 1877, Again Bismarck feared 
that his Three Empero^f- League would be disrupted by Ais Balkan crisis. 
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Austria, he realized, would bitterly oppose Russian supremacy m this region, 
and a war between these powers might involve the leading nations of Europe 
Therefore he decided to co-operate with Great Britain and 
Austria in their attempt to bring about a revision of the 
Treaty of San Stefano which Russia imposed upon Turkey in 
1877 Therefore, at the Congress of Berlin, called to consider the Near- 
Eastern Question, Bismarck assumed the rSle of the “honest broker,” and 
permitted Austria and Great Britain to check Russian aspirations m the Bal- 
kans Thus isolated, Russia accepted the Berlin settlement, 
but she did so sullenly She now proceeded to withdraw from 
the Three Emperors’ League, claiming that the Congress of 
Berlin was a European coalition led by Bismarck against Russia “The Con- 
gress of Berlin,” said William II later, “destroyed the remnant of the brother- 
hood in arms among us, engendered a hatred of everything German, stirred 
up by association with France That was the soil in which the world-war 
ambitions of our foes found nourishment, 'revanche pour Sedan! combined 
with 'revanche pour San Stefano ' '' 

Perturbed about Russia’s hostile attitude toward Germany, Bismarck 
decided to strengthen Austro-German relations In 1879 a defensive alliance 
between Austria and Germany was concluded against Russia 
Its terms provided that, should either Austria or Germany be 
attacked by Russia, they were bound to lend each other aid 
and not to conclude peace save by joint agreement, should one of them be 
attacked by another power, the ally would observe an attitude of benevolent 
neutrality, if the attacking power, moreover, were supported by Russia, the 
obligation of armed help would arise, and the war would be waged 
jointly until the conclusion of peace Bismarck wanted the agreement 
to provide special protection against France, but Austria, mterested prima- 
rily in Balkan afEairs and not hostile toward France, refused to accept this 
proposal 

Realizing that he had by the Dual Alliance involved Germany indirectly 
in the Austro-Russian rivalry m the Balkans, Bismarck decided to regain 
Russia's friendship and to check thereby the growing hostility 
between Austna and Russia over the Near East In 1881 he jj^^^/Empcrors 
succeeded in re-establishi% the League of the Three Emper- 
ors, whereby its membe|^greed to remain neutral should* an^ one of them 
be attacked by an outside power Thus Germany was assured of Russian 
neutrahty m the event of being assailed by France Furthermore, Russia and 
Austria, by consenting to co-operate in the solution of any problems arising 
out of the Near East, decreased the danger of a general war This alliance 
endured only a few years An intensification of Austro-Russian hostility, as 
a result of intrigues m Bulgaria and Serbia, culminated in a protracted crisis^ 
Bismarck’s moderating mSuence succeeded in averting war, but the League 
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lapsed in 1887 when Russia again withdrew To prevent a conflict m the 
Balkans, and also a possible alliance between Russia and 
France, Bismarck initiated negotiations with Russia — nego- 
tiations which resulted m the Reinsurance Treaty o£ 1887 
By Its terms Russia and Germany promised to remain neutral if either should 
become involved in a war with a third power This clause was not applicable, 
however, m the case of a German attack upon France or a Russian assault 
upon Austria 

Prior to the consummation of this agreement with Russia, Germany 
entered into an alliance with Italy Bitterly opposed to the French occupation 
of Tunis m 1881, and worried lest some Catholic power m- 
'Mkan7f^^ tervene in the Roman question, the Italians had turned to 

^ Berlin for support But Bismarck, although he welcomed the 

opportunity to strengthen the opposition to French revanche, refused to agree 
to an alliance which should exclude Austria-Hungary Italy accepted his terms 
She realized that in Austria were millions of Italians who should be emanci- 
pated, but at the same time she felt that the French menace in the Mediterra- 
nean was of more immediate concern In 1882, therefore, the Triple Alliance 
was formed, in which Germany and Austria agreed to aid Italy if she were 
attacked by France, and Italy promised to help Germany if the latter were 
assailed by France If any one member were menaced by two or more powers, 
the other two would likewise support their ally Each state, however, was 
to remain benevolently neutral if a member were attacked by any other 
power Because of her long sea coast, Italy was exposed to the attack of the 
great naval power, Great Bntain She therefore insisted that the treaty should 
not be regarded as directed against her island neighbor Serbia, through an 
agreement with Austria in 1881, and Rumania, in 1883, became indirectly 
associated with the Triple Alliance, which was renewed a number of times 
before the outbreak of the World War 
Bismarck’s diplomacy had as its chief objective the maintenance of the 
status quo and the avoidance of war A compheated system of juggling and 
W€aknes£<}f mampulation by means of insurance and counter-insurance 
msrnarctCs agreements, it prevented an internauonal crisis, isolated 
tpomacy France, and kept the peace At the same time it had certain 
significant weaknesses Russia, for example, because of her aspirations m the 
Near East, could never be brought close to Austria ^smarck himself realized 
that the rivalry between Russia and Austria-Hungary over the Balkans was 
a constant menace to peace and he frankly stated that his chief concern was 
to prevent the outbreak of a war between the two powers over some issue in 
that region He well knew that if a struggle occurred, his entire diplomatic 
structure would collapse, Germany would then be forced to choose between 
Russia and Austria-Hungary Bismarck was aware of a tend^cy on the part 
of Ru^a and France to dnfr together, especially aftca: Russia discovered 
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during the Bulgarian crisis that she could not count upon German support 
in a struggle over the Balkans Despite this weak link in his chain of alliances, 
he believed that conservative Russia could not draw very near republican 
France 

The Iron Chancellor also failed to reach a close understanding with Great 
Britain He encouraged the consummation of the First Mediterranean Agree- 
ment of 1887, in which Great Britain, Italy, and Austria agreed to preserve 
the existing territorial situation in the Mediterranean and Black Sea areas 
He also favored the Second Mediterranean Agreement of that year whereby 
Great Britain, Austria, Italy, and Spain decided to oppose any disturbance in 
the Near East and to defend the neutrality of Turkey But he refused to bring 
Germany into these agreements, knowing very well that such an act on his 
part would arouse bitter antagonism in Russia Moreover, he was of the 
opinion that Anglo-Russian rivalries in Asia and Anglo-French hostility in 
Africa and Asia would prevent England from joining any group hostile to 
Germany Nevertheless, m leaving Great Britain unattached to any definite 
alliance, and at the same time, in creating a diplomatic set-up whereby war 
could not be localized but was a matter of European concern, Bismarck 
built up a system which was almost certain to involve England 

Bismarck’s diplomacy had several other weaknesses In the first place, 
France, although temporarily isolated, was a constant menace to Ger- 
man security Nursing a bitter hatred and fear she engaged m a definite 
program of rearmament Also, the Triple Alliance had a number of marked 
flaws The Italians, for example, desirous of freeing their fellow-countrymen 
who lived in Austro-Hungarian territory, could not enter sincerely mto an 
alliance which included their ancient enemy — Austria-Hungary In fact, 
this Triple Alliance obligated Germany not only to support Austria- 
Hungary in the event of a war over the Balkans, but obhgated her also to 
help the Habsburgs sustain their anarchronistic empire by opposing the 
desires of the Slavs and the Italians for autonomy and freedom Despite these 
weaknesses Bismarck’s system of alliances worked under his guidance His 
successors, however, were less adroit in diplomatic finesse and only succeeded 
m arousing a hostile coalmen of powers agamst Germany 

Following the resignation of Bismarck m 1890, German foreign policy 
passed into the hands of the young, ambitious, and inexperienced Kaiser 
William II The new ^peror left the direction of affairs ^ ^ 

largely in the hands of his advisers m the foreign office, ^ 
especially in those of the neurotic Baron von Holstein At one time an ardent 
advocate of Bismarck^s policies, Holstein later opposed them vigorously* 
He occupied a key position in the foreign office and wielded decisive in- 
fluence upon German diplomacy He was largely responsible for the disagree- 
ment between William II and Bismarck over relauons with Russia which con- 
tributed to the latter*s resignation Staunch expon|nt of the Austro-German 
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alliance, he, supported by certain military officers, succeeded in convincing the 
kaiser that Germany had to choose between the Reinsurance Treaty with 
Russia and the alliance with Austria Conflicting interests in the Balkans, he 
maintained, were bound to lead to a war between Austna and Russia, and 
it was GermanyVduty to support her ally William II finally accepted this 
point of view, thereupon Bismarck resigned, and the Reinsurance Treaty 
with Russia, upon its expiration in 1890, was dropped 

Economic changes in Germany helped to explain this new diplomatic 
policy Under the old chancellor the empire had become powerful, united, 
Bismarck. prosperous through internal economic expansion and the 

and German maintenance of peace Interested primarily m the building of 
Impendtsm ^ powerful and prosperous Germany, Bismarck favored a 
continental policy and at first opposed colonial expansion Industrial develop- 
ment, however, was accompanied by the rise of an imperialistic group in the 
empire which demanded the acquisition of colonies in order to obtain mar- 
kets, raw materials, and opportunities for mvestment Bismarck was finally 
forced to heed the ideas of dus group Admitting the necessity of a moderate 
< policy of colonial expansion, he had Germany participate at the Conference of 
Powers in Berhn (1884~1885) and by so doing obtained recognition by the 
great states, especially Great Bntain, of Germany’s right to expand “If Ger- 
many IS to become a colomzing power,” said Gladstone of England in the 
House of Commons, “all I say is ‘God speed her ’ She becomes our ally and 
partner m the execution of the great purpose of Providence, for the advantage 
of mankind ” 

When William II ascended the throne the rapid economic development 
of Germany seemed to reqmre an aggressive imperialistic policy, described 
Tt w i I i ** Welipohtt\ Conscious of this need the kaiser enthusias- 
pobey ‘ tically subscribed to a policy of unrestneted colonial and naval 

expansion In embarking upon this plan he disregarded the 
suspiaons which it might arouse in the mmds of the British In justification 
of an aggressive platform, the kaiser said “We stand under the sign of world 
policy Without Germany and the German Empire no important step in 
international matters should be taken even beyond the seas ” In other words, 

Germany, as one of the great powers, had to be treated as an equal m world 
affairs- 


Inspired by this new concept of world power, the young kaiser encouraged 
German economic expansion m the Near East Following a visit to Constant!- 
Qermaa nt^lc in 1889 hc succeeded m negotiating a favorable com- 

HK^ial tr«ty with Turkey- (188Q) German capitahsts, 
traders, and artisans now entered the Ottoman Empire 
and prep^d to expfott its resources. Abdul Hamid H, sultan of TurW 
welcomed this teononuc pencttaiatm. Fs^g intraial revolts and the 
threat of foreign intervei|joh, saspidous of the other gW powers of :Europe, 
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and willing to tiust Germany (the one nation that had not tried to rob his 
state nor had joined in any protest against Turkish atrocities in the past), 
Abdul Hamid encouraged close economic relations with that country He was 
especially generous in the railway concessions he granted the Germans 
Believing that a railroad would be a means of unifying and consolidating 
his empire, the sultan gave Germany leave to build a railway line across 
the Balkans and through the Asiatic parts of his empire, also giving them 
mining rights within a twenty kilometer zone on each side of the railway 
By 1902 a German controlled line had been constructed across the Balkans, 
and was ready to be extended to the Persian Gulf and to the Red Sea To the 
Germans this project constituted a significant step in the establishment of a 
huge economic empire which would include the Near East Rich in oil, cot- 
ton, and agricultural products, this region offered Germany the things 
she needed Moreover, the development of a rich market for German 
manufacture would be created through the exploitation of the Turkish 
Empire 

While he was engaged in this program of imperial expansion, William II 
also began the construction of a powerful navy This policy, together with 
his imperialism, aroused the hostility of jealous competitors 
Alliances and ententes directed against German expansion 
were formed Following the dropping of the Reinsurance 
Treaty by Germany, Russia and France, both increasingly suspicious of the 
Triple Alliance, drew close together and finally entered into a Dual Alliance 
(1891-1894) Technically this agreement was not an alliance, inasmuch as it 
was not approved by the French Chamber of Deputies as provided by law. 
Actually, however, it was the equivalent of one Ostensibly defensive in 
purpose, It provided that France is attacked by Germany, or by Italy 
supported by Germany, Russia shall employ all her available forces to attack 
Germany If Russia is attacked by Germany, or by Austria supported by 
Germany, France shall employ all her available forces to fight Germany ” 

The announcement of this Dual Alliance aroused considerable alarm in 
Germany Bismarck’s fear of an alliance between Germany’s 
two neighbors had been realized at last Her hegemony in 
Europe was ended, for in its place there existed henceforth 
an equilibrium of power, maintained by two groups, the Triple Alhance and 
the Dual Alliance 

This Russo-French combination was as distasteful to Great Britain as it 
was to Germany In the ’nineties, England still clung to her isolationist 
policies, but there had been occasions when the two powers seemed to be 
drawing together In 1890, for example. Great Britain ceded Hehgoland 
to Germany, much desired by that country since the construction of the 
Kiel Canals In return England secured a parution of Zanzibar^ and thus, a 
peaceful solution of what threatened to become a serious controversy At no 
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time, however, was Germany able to draw Great Britain into the Triple 
Alliance or to obtain a definite pledge of mihtary support Great Britam, de- 
spite the fact that her interests m North Africa and Asia were 
threatened by France and Russia, refused to join the Triphce 
She reahzed that German economic penetration in the 
Near East was just as much a menace to her mterests as were the policies 
of France and Russia Great Britain did go so far as to suggest in 1895 that 
Germany join Gieat Britain in a partiuon of the Turkish Empire But Ger- 
many, suspicious of British motives, and, planmng to exploit that region 
herself, refused to accept this proposal There were later attempts to bring 
about an Anglo-German alliance, but it always seemed as though the two 
countries were never able to attain a full accord 

In the late ’mneties a number of events caused Great Britain to abandon 
her traditional policy of isolation and to seek friends The fear of the 
Russian advance in the Far East, the clash with France over the occupation of 
Fashoda by French troops, the outbreak of the Boer War, and especially the 
bchef diat the Dual and Tnple Alliances might combine against England — 
all of these developments influenced Great Britam into adopting a new 
course 

At first England tried to enter into closer relations with Russia and Ger- 
many Unable to interest Russia in a plan to divide Turkey and China 
into spheres of influence, the Brmsh Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Joseph Chamberlain, offered to arrange an alhance 
with Germany But the German foreign office, fearing that 
such an agreement might involve the Fatherland in Anglo-French antag- 
onisms in Africa, refused to permit such a settlement with England Colonial 
disputes, involving German and British claims m Africa and C hina, how- 
ever, were amicably settled 

Unable to secure an ally m Europe, Great Britain finally found a friend 
in the Far East — Japan. As stated before,^ that oriental country by the 
close of the nineteenth century had adopted the trappings 
Western civilization, had defeated China, and had been 
checked by European powers in her attempt to obtam a foot- 
hold m Asia Quick to see that the Russian acquisition of Port Arthur 
challenged both British and Japanese interests m the Far East, Japan desired 
an alliance with Great Britain Accordingly, negotiations were instituted, 
and in 1902 Great Britain and Japan concluded an alliance m which each 
was to support the other if it were attacked by two or more states, and each 
was to remain mitral if tlw other was attacked by one power Assured of 
British support ift the event that Russia was backed ^ another country, Japan 
now decided to step thq advance ’'Irn ^ mnn ” This 

tfljjecnve die achieved in the Riisso-Japancse of 1904-1905, 

^Scepp 1051-1052 
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While Japan was indulging in her war with Russia^ her ally, Great Britain, 
was winning a friend in Europe By 1902 a number of French diplomats, 
especially the foreign minister, Delcasse (1852-1923), had 
concluded that France could not establish a great colonial 
empire and at the same time regain her predominance in 
Europe without British support They also believed that the Franco-Russian 
and the Anglo-Japanese commitments might involve England and France 
in war Such a contingency would not only thwart French aims but would 
enable Germany to exact impoitant concessions from both sides A £lose friend- 
ship between France and Great Britain seemed imperative 
By 1902, fear of Germany also influenced Great Britain to enter into 
some kind of an agreement with France By that time the development of 
Germany’s naval program, constituting a serious challenge to Great Britain’s 
sea supremacy, menaced her security In fact, the opening of the Kiel Canal 
m 1895, and the German Navy bills of 1898 and 1900 which sanctioned the 
construction of a fleet larger than that of either Russia or France, caused 
England to look upon Germany as her most dangerous rival Aided by her 
Francophile king, Edward VII, Great Britain succeeded in arranging a set- 
tlement with France, whereby all colonial troubles were liquidated This 
Entente Cordtale, as it came to be called, provided that France recognize the 
British position m Egypt, and that Britain support the predominance of 
France m Morocco In a supplementary treaty, Spam underwrote this Moroc- 
can agreement England and France also settled conflicting interests over 
Newfoundland, Western Africa, and New Hebrides, Siam, and Madagascar, 
but the Egyptian-Moroccan agreement was the most vital part of the Entente 
Appended to the general settlement were secret articles, not published until 
1911, which provided for the eventual liquidation of Morocco and Egypt by 
the two powers 

^ This Entente Cofdtale brought about a diplomatic revolution Though at 
first without military and naval obligations (later the French and British 
army and navy authorities made arrangements for disposition of their forces 
in the event of a war with Germany) it signified European hostihty to 
Germany’s advance in the Near East It also marked a widening rift between 
Great Britain and Germany and tl|<?9fe^ndonment of British isolation The 
agreement increased France’s self-confidence and caused her to pursue a more 
aggressive policy It also forced Italy to reconsider her position m the Triple 
Alliance By 1900, after a secret exchange of letters with France, she agreed 
to sanction the aspirations of France m Morocco provided the latter recog- 
nize her ambitions m Tripoli In 1902 she signed a secret agreement with 
France which stipulated that Italy was to remain neutral if France were at- 
tacked by another power or if France declared war as a result of direct prov- 
ocation France made a reciprocal pledge. The consummation of the Entente 
Cordtale in 1904 strengthened Italian opposition to the Central Powers 
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Determined to regain “unredeemed Italy” from Austria-Hungary, and also 
to obtain control of the strategic Adriatic, Italy remained a member of the 
Triple Alliance m name only 

The determination of the Entente Cordtale to check German expansion 
was revealed in the Moroccan crisis of 1905-1906 For a long time France 
had wanted to gam control of Morocco, which adjoined her 
colony of Algeria Encouraged by the settlement with Great 
Britain, she, in 1904, began to interfere in the internal affairs 
of Moroccc? with the view of strengthening her political foothold there This 
activity on the part of France aroused Germany Possessing economic inter- 
ests in Morocco she maintained that France was violating international 
treaties and German rights, and demanded the establishment of the open 
door pohcy in that country In March, 1905, the kaiser landed at Tangier, 
Morocco, and boldly proclaimed the independence of the sultan At the 
same time Bulow, German chancellor, declared that the Moroccan question 
was of international concern and asked that a conference be called to consider 
the problem Meanwhile, the sultan, encouraged by Germany, rejected the 
French proposals to introduce certain reforms which would increase French 
influence there Delcasse indignantly refused to consider the German request 
for a conference and, supported by Great Britain, seemed willing to go war 
over the matter At this cnucal moment Delcasse was overruled by his more 
cautious superiors, who agreed to the calling of a conference France felt 
reasonably sure, however, that the majority of nations represented at this 
meeting would support her cause 

Aware of the intense opposition to Germany’s Moroccan pohcy, William II 
tried, inconsistently enough, to strengthen the position of his country by 
merging the Triple Alliance and the Dual Alliance Meeting 
^ Nicholas II in July, 1905, at Bjorko, in northern waters, he 

actually got the weak tsar to sign a treaty, by which Germany and Russia 
agreed to aid one another m the event of an attack by a third European 
moment the^^gsL^^ of the Thre e Emperor ’s 

hovered abov^lKTSon^on, then disappeared agaiit'^MEcfTSve^ Knowing 
very "weR tEaf FranciTO TO r fatt ^ aM ' a fg o m w tyvt yi gt^ 
nvalry m the Near East would carrying out of such an alliance, 

the foreign offices of both Germanwg^Xussia rejected this personal pledge 
of their sovereigns 

Influenced by this Bjorko idyll, Great Britain in 1908 renewed her alliance 
with Japan and supported France at the International Congress of Algeciras 
(1906), called to deal with the Moroccan situation* Germany, 
isolated except for Amman backing, was forced to withdraw 
some of her demands, to permit France actually to strengthen her position in 
Morocco, and to be satisfied by a mere formula recognising the independence 
of that region Thus, while the crilsis resulted in a compromise, not satisfactory 
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to Germany or France, it did demonstrate the strength of the Anglo-French 
entente Despite this diplomatic reverse at Algeciras, Germany announced 
her determination to become a force in world affairs by passing a navy law 
in 1906 which proposed to increase the strength of the navy by six capital 
ships and to enlarge the size and armament of all battleships which were 
being built at that time Great Britain now considered this policy of ex- 
pansion as a direct threat to her naval supremacy After an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to persuade Germany to cut down this program, she decided to in- 
crease her own navy Furthermore, she, urged by France, proposed to arrange 
a rapprochement with Russia, and by so doing, surround Germany by a ring 
of hostile powers 

Prior to 1905, German diplomacy was based on the assumptions that an 
alliance between Russia and Germany was possible and that one between 
Russia and Great Britain was improbable The latter nation 
proved fallacious Following the failure of William II to ar- ^ 
range an alliance with Nicholas II, Gieat Britain and Russia moved toward a 
reconciliation Checked by Japan in the Far East, Russia by 1907 welcomed 
England’s aid in arranging a settlement with her Oriental foe and also favored 
negotiations designed to end the Anglo-Russian rivalry in Asia The German 
penetration of the Near East also influenced Russia in her attempt to bring 
about a setdement with Great Britain Determined to revive her aggressive 
policies in that field of international rivalry, Russia decided to settle her dis- 
putes with Great Britain, beheving that then Russia and England as friends 
would oppose Austro-German ambitions in the Near East Accordingly, nego- 
tiations were opened m 1907 and a treaty was signed embodying surpris- 
ing concessions on both sides ^ The significance of this understanding lay 
in the fact that it united two erstwhile foes in common hostihtv toward 
Germany 

Russia, in 1907, had reached a settlement with Japan By the terms of their 
pact both states agreed to maintain the existing situation in the Far East, the 
territorial integrity of China, and the principle of the Open Door There 
were also secret clauses in which Japan and Russia recognized their interests 
m Manchuria Japan and France in the same year also reached an agreement 
concerning their respective interests m the Far East 

Thus, by 1907, what twenty years before would have been considered im- 
possible, was achieved Great Britain, France, Russia and Japan had settled 
their nvalries and had created a loosely constructed coalition 
capable of challenging the hegemony of the Triple Alliance 
Attempting to maintain her position in the Far East as well 
as the Near East, Germany tried desperately to bring the United States into 
her network of alliances Difficulties between Japan and the United States 
over immigration m 1906-1907 were "a cue for William II to emphasize his 

^Seep 1056 
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idea o£ the “yellow peril” and to suggest that Germany and the United States 
unite in opposition to Japan and her friends President Theodore Roosevelt, 
however, refused to enter into such an alliance Instead, he welcomed in 
1908 the famous Root-Takahira agreement, m which the United States and 
Japan recognized their respective interests m the Far East and promised to 
respect and preserve the independence and territorial integrity of China 
Thenceforth the United States identified its interests, especially in the Pacific, 
with those of Japan and the Triple Entente 
By 1908, Germany believed that she and her ally, Austria-Hungary, were 
menaced on all sides by a deliberate policy of encirclement Disaster faced 
the Triple Alliance unless the military and diplomatic pincers, 
‘Encjrclement manipulated by France and Russia, could be broken Cog- 
mzant of this situation, many European statesmen feared 
that the stage was set for a world catastrophe They appreciated the danger 
of two powerful groups, armed to the teeth, standing one against the other, 
they saw how military and naval conversations, preparations, and propaganda 
were being earned on by all the powers, and they felt that crises, and minor 
conflicts which were occurring with disturbing frequency were but the 
preliminaries to a world war 

From 1908 to 1914 the Near East was the checkerboard of European diplo- 
macy Here the revolution of the Young Turks m 1908 marked the begixmmg 
of a senes of crises which finally culminated in the world 
Yaung Turks catastrophe At first the European states had welcomed this 

uprising, believing that it would lead to the modernizing 
of Turkey and the elimination of national and religious troubles But the 
Young Turks, once they had overthrown the old sultan Abdul Hamid II 
and placed his brother Mohammed V on the throne, embarked on an ag- 
gressive movement for reform and Ottomanization, which involved an 
attempt to compel everyone to conform to a uniform national pattern Estab- 
lishing a Tcgimt more oppressive to national and religious groups than ever 
before, the new Turkish government continued Abdul Hamid’s foreign 
policy, opposing all Western powers, save Germany 
The Young Turk revolution, however, enabled certain states to advance 
their interests Bulgaria took advantage of the uprising to repudiate Turkish 
suzerainty and to declare herself fully independent Austria 
%mmannmprc revolution to strengthen her position m the 

Balkans Bosnia-Herzcgovina, which she, acting as a man- 
datory of the Congress of Berhn, had occupied since 1878, was annexed This 
action produced an interjuational crisis Involved in a bargain with Austria, 
whereby Russia was to get the Straits opened and Austria was to annex the 
provinces, Russia opposed the sudden annexatton pf these provinces Unable 
to obtain the permission of the European states to open die Straits, she 
naturally determined to prevent Austria from reaching her objective At 
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this critical moment Germany came to the support of her ally, Austria, and 
Russia, as well as France and Great Britain, was forced to accept Austria’s 
occupation of the provinces, or go to war This crisis, however, served to 
widen the breach between the Triple Entente and the Triple Alliance It 
clearly indicated that the bitter Austro-Russian struggle over the Balkans 
might ultimately involve the two groups in combat 

A violent Austro-Serbian feud helped to precipitate the World War As far 
back as 1903, Serbia had been the center of Pan-Slav agitation, fostered by 
Russia and directed towards the emancipation of the Slavs in 
the Dual Monarchy The Bosnian crisis intensified this antag- '^ei^m^eud 
onism, for while it strengthened Austria’s prestige in the 
Balkans, it cut Serbia off from access to the sea m that direction, increased 
the Slavic population of the Dual Monarchy, intensified their nationalistic 
feelings, and caused the Serbs (economically dependent on Austria) to fear 
loss of political independence 

While the Austrian and Serbs were singing hymns of hate, the next crisis 
occurred in Morocco This crisis rose out of Germany’s stubborn opposition 
to French political control in that country In 1911 the Ger- 
man warship. Panther, arrived at Agadir, a Moroccan port on 
the Atlantic, ostensibly to protect German economic inter- 
ests, but actually to warn France not to take possession of Morocco without 
giving Germany the French Congo Great Britain, fearmg that Germany’s 
bullying of France to extort the whole of the French Congo would force 
France into war, backed her friend firmly and forced Germany to arrange 
a settlement with Pans According to the terms of this agreement, France 
gave to Germany a piece of the French Congo and a promise that the 
open door policy would be maintained m Morocco In return, Germany 
permitted France to establish a protectorate over Morocco This Agadir 
crisis again demonstrated the strength of the Entente Cordtale, just as the 
Bosnian trouble brought out the solidarity of the Austro-German alliance 

Another crisis m North Africa followed the Agadir Affair For some time 
it was generally understood that in the event of Turkey’s liquidation, Tnpoh, 
in North Africa, should go to Italy* The latter power, through 
agreements with most of the great states, had secured their 
consent to her seizure of Tnpoh at the proper time Finally, 
the Italians decided to conquer that land Taking advantage of the unpopu*# 
lanty of the Young Turks m Europe and the crisis in Morocco, Italy dis- 
patched an ultimatum to Constantinople and troops to Tnpoh Unwilling 
to accept the loss of this part of her empire, Turkey opposed this aggression 
The Italo-Turkish War which followed lasted until 1912, when the First 
Balkan War forced the sultan to submit to a peace which deprived him of 
Tripoli, 

The Balkan crisis r^e out of the desire of the Slavic states! to obtain 
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Turkish territory and their expressed determination to bring about better 
conditions for the Christians in Turkish Macedonia Casting 
The Balkan Wms numerous quarrels, Greece, Serbia, Montenegro, 

and Bulgaria formed a League and ordered the Turks to introduce certain 
reforms When the sultan refused to carry out these demands, the League 
declared war and within three months had completely defeated the sultan’s 
forces, driving them out of all European territory save Constantinople and 
adjacent areas The European powers, Great Britain and Germany, realizing 
that the intervention of Russia or Austria on either side would lead to a 
general war, intervened and obtained an armistice (December 1912) A peace 
conference was held in London At this meeting Turkey refused to accept 
a proposed settlement which included cession of her territory to the Balkan 
states Foolishly, she reopened the war, and her troops were soon pushed back 
to Constantinople Facing the loss of that important city, the Turks finally 
submitted to the Peace of London (1913) in which they were deprived of 
everything except their capital and its immediate surroundings 

Trouble again developed when the Balkan League tried to divide the loot 
Serbia became very angry because the other Balkan powers, under the in- 
fluence of Italy and Austria, decided to set up Albania as an independent 
state Serbia had planned for a long time to obtam part of Albania and to give 
the rest of the land to Montenegro But Austria and Italy did not propose 
to see Serbia become an important Balkan and Adriatic power Therefore 
they literally forced both Germany and Great Britain to oppose this Serbian 
aspiration in the interest of peace 

Meanwhile, difficulties over the disposition of Macedonia led to the Second 
Balkan War of 1913 Bulgaria, who had obtained the greater part of the spoils, 
was suddenly attacked by her recent allies, Greece, Serbia, Montenegro, and 
Turkey Taking advantage of this opportunity to obtain certain territories 
from Bulgaria, Rumama also joined in the conflict Surrounded on all 
sides, Bulgaria could offer little opposition and was forced to submit to 
revised peace terms which deprived her of half of what she had gained after 
the First Balkan War The great powers, however, were relieved when the 
struggle was brought to a close. They realized that its continuation might 
have led to the partiapation in it of a member of the Triple Alliance, or the 
Triple Entente. This in turn mi^t have forced both groups into a world 
on the other hand, was dissatisfied. Determined to punish Serbia 
she tricS unsuccessfully to get her allies m the summer of 1913 to countenance 
an attack on that country. 

Unfortunately, the a^ond Balkan War left mm of the Balkan States dis- 
contented Much to her dimtJ:s&ctio% Turkey was restricted m Europe to 
Constantinople and vmmty RunqMaa, Greece^ and Serbia— 

all received parts ol the temtenes obti^ed from Turkey and Bulgaria, but 
none ci Ibese states sahsfied ^5brhia and cotmtries tliat 
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acquired the largest territorial rewards, were the most unhappy Greece, 
for example, increased her populauon by two millions and her territory by 
fifteen thousand square miles, m addition to gaming Crete and other 
Aegean Islands, and Macedonia (including Salonica), nevertheless, she 
wanted moie territory inhabited by Gieeks Serbia also benefited greatly, 
increasing her population one and a half millions and her area by fifteen 
thousand square miles But, again she failed to gam one of her chief objec- 
tives — access to the sea Disappointed, she held Austria largely responsible 
for her failure 

Increasing enmity on Serbia’s part soon expressed itself in intrigue and 
agitation among the Austrian Slavs Aroused by this reaction, Austria 
deaded that, in order to preserve the independence of the 
Dual Monarchy, this subversive propaganda must be checked 
Germany also was interested in the Balkan situation She 
realized that the enlargement of Serbia, Montenegro, and Greece, had 
changed the balance of power in the Balkans to the disadvantage of the 
Central Powers, who were now cut off from direct contact with Germany’s 
proteg4 Turkey On the other hand, Russia was strengthened through the 
aggrandizement of Serbia and Montenegro 

Germany had always tried to prevent Austria from precipitatmg a general 
European war over the Near East by restraining Vienna from pushing 
matters too far By 1914, however, as the Triple Alliance weakened and 
Germany felt she was becoming isolated, Austrian support seemed essential 
to BerUn Aware of her alliance-value, the Dual Monarchy tended to be- 
come more aggressive in her Balkan policies Germany, down to her last 
ally among the great powers, could no longer say ‘‘Watch your st^p]” 

As the antagonism between Austrian imperialism ScTSerbian nationalism 
became increasingly apparent, statesmen on both sides feared that war was 
inevitable Nevertheless, to avoid bloodshed and to strengthen the Dual 
Monarchy’s position in the Balkans, Berchtold, the Austrian foreign mimster, 
tried to rearrange the alliances He felt that Germany had left Austria m the 
lurch by refusing to countenance intervention on behalf of Bulgaria in the 
Second Balkan War Therefore, he endeavored to gam the support of Russia 
St Petersburg, however, preferring to back her Slavic protege, Serbia, 
spurned his overt ures 

Russia’s hatfid bt tlie"Central Powers was also brought out in an incident 
which occurred in 1913 At the time, the Turks decided to reorganize their 
political, naval, and military organizations. The British were 
to help modernize the navy, the Germans, the army General 
Liman von Sanders, a German, was placed in charge of the 
first Turkish army corps at Comtan^ople Russia, possibly fearing an 
alliance between Turkey aa|d Germany, opposed die appofeitment of yon 
Sanders and forced Turkey to" transfer him to another imhtaty 
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Entente powers, particularly Russia, however, were acutely suspicious of 
German motivation in this matter, and it tended to breed more ill-feeling 
Europe, in 1914, was m a state of international anarchy Military and 
naval preparations m all of the leadmg European countnes, and the failure 
of Great Britain and Germany to settle their naval rivalry, 
and other international antagomsms, all indicated the grow- 
ing tension between the Cen tral Powers and thn-Eatente- 
Earnest attempts were made to settle the naval race, but Gre^ Britain simply 
could not give a pledge of neutrahty in case Germany was involved in a war 
with other powers Germany, therefore, refused to accept an arrangement 
whereby the German and British Beets would be fixed at a ratio of 10 16 
In 1912 a German Navy Bill, greatly inci easing Germany’s strength on sea, 
became law, and by 1914 Great Britain, in order to maintain her supremacy, 
had embarked reluctantly on an increased ship-buildmg program 
Despite their failure to settle the question of sea power, England and 
Germany were on better terms between 1912 and 1914 than they had been 
for some time Germany seemed especially desirous of removing all possible 
causes for trouble Aware of the opposition to her policy of economic ex- 
pansion in the Near East, she arranged, in 1914, several treaties whereby 
the interests of France, Russia, and Great Britain in that region were recog- 
nized The outbreak of the World War, however, prevented the consum- 
mation of a real understanding 

On June 28, 1914, occurred the tragedy which actually precipitated the 
World War On that day Francis Ferdinand of Austria, heir to the Habs- 
burg throne, and his wife, were murdered by a young Bosnian in Sarajevo, 
the Bosnian capital Austna, with the consent of Germany, decided to stamp 
out this Pan-Slav intrigue once and for all by giving Serbia, whom she held 
responsible for the crime, a severe punishment To Vienna, drastic action 
seemed juspfiable in view of repeated provocations from Serbia On the 
other hand, a ifcasive course of action ran the risk of inviting a war, not 
merely with Serbia, but a general conflict in which all Europe would be in- 
volved Following an investigation of Serbia’s responsibility — - an investiga- 
tion which suggested but did not prove that Serbian authorities knew about the 
plot weeks before its execution — Austna sent a harsh ultimatum to Serbia 
(July 23, 1914). The demands presented therein were more severe than 
was gencrafly expected They included. (1) the official condemnation by 
the Serbian government of all anti-Austrian propagandist acuvities by its 
citizens, (2) the suppression of all ptfohcations and societies which fostered 
hatred of the Dual Monarchy, (3) the ehmmation of anti-Austnan teachers 
and books from the schools, (4) the dismissal of governmental officials im- 
plicated m ann-Austnan acuvitics, |5) the arrest of two Serbs, named in the 
Wttmatum, who were allegedly involved m tbtmnrder conspiracy, and (6) 
acceptance by Seribla trf Anstnan collaboration in the invetogatioh of the 
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crime and in the carrying-out of the above program within her borders 
Serbia was given forty-eight hours m which to adopt, in its entirety, the 
Vienna ultimatum 

Although Serbia accepted most of the demands, Austria stated that the 
reply was unsatisfactory and, in spite of William IFs moderating counsels, 
declared war on Serbia (July 28) On the preceding day Russia, with 'the 
support of France, announced her intention of backing Serbia Believing that 
the Central Powers were determined at all costs to crush Serbia (which for 
selfish reasons Russia could not permit), the tsar, on July 29, issued the order 
(revived after a short cancellation on the 30th) for general mobilization This 
action was immediately interpreted by Europe as meaning almost certain war 
Aware of this fact, both Sir Edward Grey, the British foreign minister, and 
Bethmann-Hollweg, the German chancellor, tried to localize the conflict 
They made all sorts of proposals designed to avert war, but they were unable 
to compel Austria and Russia to submit the vital issues to arbitration 

Germany, meanwhile, realizing that a war with Russia meant a European 
conflict, demanded that Tsar Nicholas II stop mobilization within a period 
of twelve hours Receiving no answer by 7 P M, Germany on August 1 
declared war upon Russia Then, turning to France, she asked for a state- 
ment of intentions “France will consult her^own interests,” was the reply 
A declaration of war by Germany upon France followed on August 3 Im- 
mediately, Germany proceeded to carry out her famous von Schheffen mili- 
tary plan which had been preparST^ainsTsCiSr a* situation On August 4th 
GelT^n^Sfoldiers 'swept across neutral Belgium and Luxemburg in an attempt 
to crush France before Russia was ready to fight 

Germany had also communicated with Great Britain, promising to pre- 
serve the territorial m^^ity of the Netherlands, Belgium, and France, in 
return for British neutrality But Great Britain refused to 
accept this promise Influenced by her obligations to France, 
distrust of Germany, and by^arwar party that was bent upon 
the reduction of German power, the British Liberal Cabinet decided to 
make the violation of Belgian neutrality an issue of war Therefore, upon 
the German invasion of Belgium, Great Britain declared war against Ger- 
many Of the nations in the Triple Alliance and Triple Entente, Italy, alone, 
remained neutral She claimed that her allies were not fighting a defensive 
war and that, as a consequence, she was not compelled to support them 

Within the first few days of August, hostilities had become European m 
scope* On August 6 the Dual Monarchy declared war on Russia Montenegro 
joined Serbia against Austria on the following day, and, on August 9 both 
Serbia and Montenegro declared war on Germany During the next three days 
France and Great Britain declared war on Austria On August 23, Japan, ally 
of Great Britain, joined thei^oppositionto the Central Powers Shortly there- 
after, Turkey, Germany’s ally, cast hc;r fortunes with those of the Central 
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Powers Thus, Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Turkey, found themselves 
against Russia, France, Great Britain, Serbia, Belgium, Montenegro, and 
Japan Italy, Bulgaria, Rumania, and Greece, however, remained out of the 
conflict, waiting, perhaps, to see which side was going to win before casting 
their lot 


At last the accumulation of inflammatory material during a period of fifty 
years had plunged Europe into a devastating conflagration But this war 


Geaeral causes 
oi War 


was not the result of a deliberate conspiracy, it was the out- 
come of a complex of disturbing factors Military and naval 
nvalnes, Russia’s drive on the Straits, Austria's aggressive 


Balkan policy, Germany’s bullying diplomacy, the idea of revanche in 
France, irredentism everywhere, but especially among the Slavs and the 
Itahans, and trade rivalry,— ^ all predisposed European nations toward war 
and made it increasingly difficult for the Triple Alliance and the Triple 
Entente to maintain the diplomatic equilibrium In short, militarism, nation- 
alism, impenahsm, and entangling alliances had created a problem, which, m 
the opinion of many people, could be solved only by armed conflict No 
diplomat, ruler, or citizen seemed to be able to direct these forces m such a 


way as to maintain peace Fearing a war, which many of them regarded as 


inevitable, they simply tried to guard the interests of their respective 
countries The conflict was not premeditated, but it was made possible by 
peoples and by diplomats, who, rather than relinquish a single advantage 
for their countries, permitted the world to drift toward the abyss. 



Chapter LXXI 


THE WORLD WAR, 1914-1918 

In extent, nature, scope, and technique, the World War exceeded all his- 
torical experience and all human calculation Five great European states 
with their colonies were engaged in the struggle by the end of the first week 
of August Before its conclusion, it had involved all the great powers and 
most of the minor countries — it had, in truth, become a world war 

Japan entered the war on the Allied side m August, 1914, mainly to advance 
her influence m China through the elimination of one of her competitors, 
Germany For the most part, she limited her mihtary and 
naval activities to the Far East, taking possession of the Ger- 
man concession in Shantung, China, and in 1915, trying to 
force China to accept the notoiious Twenty-one Demands, which would have 
converted that country into a Japanese protectorate ^ In October, 1914, Tur- 
key, under German political, military, and economic influence, joined the 
Central Powers in a war against her traditional foe, Russia In 1915, Italy, 
after weighmg the territorial bids by both sides, accepted the Alhed prom- 
ises of lands around the Adriauc, of financial help, o£ economic and terri- 
torial concessions in Asiatic Turkey and in North Africa, and joined the 
Allies In the same year, Bulgaria, assured of territory in Macedonia, which 
lay chiefly in Serbia, cast her fortunes with the Central Powers In 1916, 
Rumania, upon Allied pledges of territories and military aid, decided to 
support their side, and, in the following year, the United States, Portugal, 
Greece, China, ana a number of Hispamc-Amencan countries, entered mto 
the war against the Central Powers Many of the belligerents took little part 
in the actual fighting Nevertheless, their support was of economic, strategic, 
diplomatic, and moral value m overcoming the Central Powers and their 
two allies, Bulgaria and Turkey 

As in extent, so in nature, scope, and technique the war differed from other 
struggles For the first time the entire political, economic, and intellectual 
resources of the highly organized modern^ state were regi- 
mented and devoted to the cause of destruction Scientific 
knowledge, educational facilities, state power (especially 
mihtary conscription), national credit, and the fruits of agriculture, industry, 
and comhierce~ all were dedica^ to one end — victory^ Through thi^ tre- 
mendous concentration of effort and resources the war itself was revoln- 
, ^Seepp 11924193 


Wt 
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tioaized New methods, such as highly elaborated trench warfare, the use 
of gas, wireless telegraphy, and other products of science were developed, 
new weapons — machine-guns, tanks, submarines, and an planes — were in- 
vented or improved, and a new sphere of fighting — the struggle in the air — 
was introduced Before the conclusion of the war all the fighting nations were 
fused into a compact, mobilized whole, straining every nerve, using every 
science and art, summoning all powers of ingenuity, and enduring cruel 
mihtary disciphnc to achieve one end — triumph over the enemy 

At first the mihtary and naval leaders on both sides found it very difficult 
to cope with the new conditions which rose out of this revolutionized war 
Firm believers in the idea expressed by the Prussian military writer, Clause- 
witz (1780-'1831), that victory would come to the side possessing superior 
man power, they tended to neglect scientific progress and technical invention 
and to minimize the value of weapon power Conservative generals often 
failed to appreciate the fact that improvements m the mechanical phase of 
warfare were bound to strengthen the defensive rather than 
the offensive, and that these inventions would make the 
struggle a trench deadlock, rather than a war of movement 
Yet experience was soon to show that two machine-guns in defense were 
often capable of paralyzing the attacking power of a thousand men, diiving 
diem to take refuge m trenches And as the machine-guns became more 
plentiful, together with barbed wire and entrenchments, the paralysis would 
become more severe Actually, the two groups of beihgerents rather resembled, 
as has been pointed out, two cars whose bumpers have become interlocked as 
the result of a head-on collision 

A great majority of the military authorities were not only unable to appre- 
ciate the significance of the new mechanical warfare, but they were also 
unable to control the tremendous forces at their disposal In their desire to 
swell their ranks, they had forgotten the warning of the able eighteenth- 
century commander. Marshal Saxe, that great numbers only serve to per- 
plex and embarrass Even with the aid of railways and broad highways it 
was difficult to handle armies of millions, keep them supplied, and prevent 
them from clogging die arteries of movement The hope of an overwhelming 
victory, m the grand manner of Napoleon, was stultified by the very mass 
of these armies 

Nevertheless, the use of innovations did not eliminate the importance of 
man-power as a vital determmmg factor Instruments of destruction, im- 
proved and more numerous, made the number of men required for military 
service greater than ever before; and those who could not serve in the armies 
were needed for the production of war matenals and food supplies Universal 
service, which mobilized men for the trendies, was esttended to include the 
contopupn of man-power m the factories which produced goods necessary 
for carrying on the war Women, as well as men^ played an important r61e in 
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the struggle As nurses, as Red Cross workers, as substitutes for men in indus- 
try, commerce, and even agriculture, and as knitters of socks and sweaters, 
they played an important part in the war 

At the beginning of the struggle generals as well as civihans thought that 
It would not last longer than six months German military experts, expecting 
a swift and glorious victory, adopted the famous von Schlief- 
fen Plan whereby German troops would first invade and con- ^onSchheffen 
quer France and then turn to the east and put Russia out of 
the struggle In order to defeat France before Russia had mobilized her troops 
the plan called for a rapid invasion across the level, neutral states of Luxem- 
burg and Belgium, rather than over the Franco-German fronuer where the 
French were protected by strong fortresses and the Vosges mountains This 
plan offered the Germans the opportunity to envelop completely and to con- , 
quer the French forces by a wide encircling movement of eight German 
armies, with Metz as the pivot 

Failing to grasp the sigmficance of this strategy, the Allied military authori- 
ties planned to delay the German advance into France while the Russians 
mobilized and swept full strength into Austria and Germany At the same 
time, the French intended to invade Alsace-Lorraine, and by so doing, lib- 
erate their compatriots and secure control of the industrial areas along the 
Rhine, and then outflank the German armies as they marched through Bel- 
gium and northern France 

Unexpected resistance m Belgium delayed the German advance and en- 
abled the French armies and a small British expeditionary force to avoid 
being caught widim the enemy's scythe Failing to break the 
German lines guardiiig Alsace-Lorraine, the French force 
quickly gave way, and for a time it looked as though they 
might retreat to southern France, leaving Pans to the tender mercies of the 
Germans Meanwhile, the Kaiser's armies, disregarding the important channel 
ports which might have been seized at this time, advanced towards Pans But 
when they were within the vicinity of that city, insufficient troops and the 
necessity of re-establishing the alignment of the invading armies, forced the 
German army, under General von Kluck on the extreme right of the huge 
line, to sweep around east of Pans General Galheni, military governor of 
Pans, appreciated at once the full significance of this move of tfie Germans, 
Determined to strike the exposed right of the German line, he finally per- 
suaded Joffre, the French commander-in-chief, to stop the retreat, order the 
Allies to attack, and allow Galheni to strike the German army passing Pans 
“behind its tight shoulder blade September sixth occurred the “right 

GaDiem’s stroke temporarily unhinged the German right wing Meanwhile, 
in the center of the lines, the Crown Prince, trying to break past the strongly 
fortified Verdun pivot, was stopped by the fiefee fire of the Prenck artillery* 
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With his center and right wing held upi and with his forces beyond his con- 
trol, the mediocre German commander-in-chief, von Moltke, from his dis- 
tant headquarters in Luxemburg, ordered the retreat that signified an Allied 
victory in the first Battle of the Marne 
Despite bitter protests, the German army-group commanders at the front 
obeyed this order and retreated to a strong position on the river Aisne By so 
doing they gave up their plan to put France out of the war in six weeks by 
their enveloping movement Instead, they now tried to seize the important 
channel ports Antwerp and Ghent were occupied, but the Fiench and British, 
m the famous battle of Ypres, prevented the Germans from obtaining posses- 
sion of such important ports as Dunkirk, Calais, and Boulogne Thus the Ger- 
mans had failed to carry out their plan to win the war with a smashing victory 
in France After the short campaign, the struggle in the west ceased to be a 
war of movement and manoeuver Both sides settled down to trench war- 
fare extending some 600 miles from the channel to the Alps There they re- 
mained, neither side able to achieve a “break through” until the closing 
weeks of the war 

In the east as well as in the west plans of the Central Powers were frus- 
trated Completing a surprisingly rapid mobilization, Russia poured her 
armies into East Prussia and Galicia For a short time the 
advance of the Slav forces into Germany and Austria seemed 
irresistible But the inability of the Russian armies to co- 
operate enabled the German forces m Prussia to attack one Russian army 
and pracucally destroy it m the famous Battle of Tannenberg (August 26-31, 
1914) In Gahqa, however, the Russians were more successful, capturing 
fortresses and pushing the Austrians into the Carpathian mountains By the 
iall of 1914 a Russian conquest of the Dual Monarchy seemed inevitable 
But winter prevented conclusive hostilities To a certain extent the conflict 
m the east ^came stabjhzed, yet it never completely lost its character as a 
war movement, as was the case in the west 
Wuh the failure of both sides to achieve decisive results m the east or in 
the west, the conflict turned into a gigantic war of attrition to detertpin e 

Thesuimimiu the other At first neither the Ger- 

mans nor the French had shown much mterest in the poten- 
tialities of sea power Intent upon a quick, complete victory on land the 
German command practically ignored the British fleet which had quietly 
gone to Its bases above the North Sea even before the outbreak of Anglo- 
German hostilities But by the spring of 1915 the Germans realized that 
British naval supenonty, enabhng her to dominate the seas, to strip Ger- 
many of colonies, and to sweep German commerce from the ocean, consti- 
tuted a formidable obstacle to German success Faang econoiTii'* pressure 
as a result of an Alhed blockade, the Germans by 1915 were fiweed to study 
the ways and means whereby a counter-pressure could be btroduced Afraid 
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to send their mam fleet, which was bottled up in the Kiel canal, against the 
British, the Germans resorted to the submarine as a means of overcoming 
British surface superiority and of blockading her ports 
In February, 1915, Germany instituted a submarine campaign against 
British shipping Inasmuch as the nature of the submarines would not permit 
the Germans to visit, search, and take prisoners from enemy boats, Berlin 
announced the establishment of a war zone around Great Britain in which 
enemy vessels would be sunk In retaliation, Great Britain declared that she 
would search all ships suspected of carrying goods to Germany These declara- 
tions led to difficulties with neutrals, especially the United States America 
protested vigorously the right of the English and the Germans to search or 
destroy her vessels Tension between Great Britain and the United States, 
however, was softened as a result of the sinking of the British liner, Lusttama, 
on May 7, 1915, by a German submarine The drowning of over a hundred 
Americans, as a result of German naval policy, was resented by the United 
States much more than was the seizure of vessels and goods by the British 
patrols The Allies, but perhaps even more the Germans themselves, built up 
intense anti-German sentiment in the United States as a result of these sub- 
marine attacks At the same time, the Allies, disregarding neutral objections, 
tightened their economic pressure on Germany 
While Great Britain was trying to starve Germany by naval and economic 
pi assure, British and French troops were engaged in a senes of futile attempts 
to break through the German lines on the Western Front 
Of the opinion that superiority of numbers would ensure struggle on 
victory. Generals Joffre of France and French of Great Western Front 
Britain, launched, throughout 1915, attack after attack upon 
German heavily entrenched positions In March the British struck the enemy 
at Neuve Chapelle, and a tremendous loss of life was the only tangible result 
In April the Germans, using poison gas, struck the Allied line left of the 
Ypies salient Taken unawares and defenseless, the French troops retreated, 
but General von Falkenhayn, the successor of von Moltke, had little confi- 
dence in this new weapon and failed to exploit this initial success Mean- 
while, Canadian troops, aided by Enghsh and Indian reinforcements, filled 
up the breech in the line and saved the situation In May, General Joffre, 
announcing that the end pf the war was near, opened a large scale offensive 
* near Arras Thousands of men and over 1250 guns were concentrated on a 
four mile sector French gams were neghgible, however, and did not compen- 
sate for the loss of 102,000 men The strongly intrenched Germans, with 
machme guns and reserves, were able to keep their hue intact In September^- 
October, the French sacrificed nearly 200,000 men m fruitless assaults against 
the German defenses in Champagne and Artois* 

In 1915 the Allies felt constrained Co engage in serious operations m the 
Near-Eastern theatre of war Turkey^s entry into the conflict on the side of 
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the Central Powers m 1914 had bolted the Black Sea back-gate, by which 
Russia’s potential millions of men might have been furnished with adequate 
munitions Aware of Russia’s precarious situation and afraid 
Warm Near East designs against Egypt and the Suez Canal, Great 

Britain, by December, 1914, decided to act A landing of troops near Alex- 
andretta, where the solitary railway hnked Turkey with the Arabian part of 
her empire, was considered Meanwhile, the famous Englishman, Lawrence, 
aroused the national aspirations of the Arabs, and after 1915 brought them 
into the war against the Turks 

While Lawrence and the Arabs were making it uncomfortaDie for the 
Turks in Arabia, the French and British went to the aid of Russia By so 
doing they planned to bring supplies to their faltering ally, 
ne Dardanelles |.q prevent Bulgaria from joining the Central Powers, and 
ampmgn establish a strong battle front in the Balkans To reach 

these objectives the Allies decided to send a fleet up the Straits and capture 
Constantinople On February 19, British and French warships having de- 
stroyed the forts at the entrance of the Dardanelles entered the narrows A 
month later the combined naval forces, after silencing the land forts, were 
ready to move up the Straits While engaged in this phase of the campaign 
several Allied warships were sunk or badly damaged Fear of the unknown 
now caused Admiral de Robeck to abandon the attack, which, according to 
certain naval authorities, might have led to complete success, if the fleet had 
continued to advance 

The Allies refused to renounce their plans to force the Straits despite the 
hostility of the Allied commanders-in-chief who dishked seeing any soldiers 
diverted from the Western Front Resorting to a land attack 
Galhpcit with an army of inexperienced Australian, New Zealand, 

Indian, and French colonial troops, they tried from April, 1915 
until the following January, to capture the narrow Gallipoli Peninsula which 
commanded the western side of the Straits But the Tuiks, under the direc- 
tion of the able German general Liman von Sanders, and a brilliant Turkish 
leader, Mustapha Kemal, strengthened their fortifications and were able to 
check the Allied attacks. So, after losmg over 50,000 men in futile attempts 
to scale the heights and capture Gallipoli, the Alhes decided to withdraw 
their troops and to move them over to Salonika in Greek territory, where a 
battle front was to be established 

Even though it failed, the Gallipoli campaign indirectly enabled the Alhes 
to strengthen their position on the Western Front by influencing the Ger- 
mans to concentrate their efforts in the east and m the 
Balkans Feanng ijie possible collapse of Austria as a result 
of Russian and Serbian pressure, von Falkenhayn determined 
to stand on the defensive on Ac Westerp Front, and, in tb^ east, to push the 
Russians back to a safe distance and to liquidate the Serbian menace. 
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On May 2, 1915 the Central Powers launched an attack on the Eastern 
Front Fifteen hundred heavy guns, firing thousands of shells, completely 
destroyed sections of the enemy’s trenches Deficient in reserves and guns 
the Russians were unable to match the fresh shock troops of the Germans 
and had to retreat In less than two months Gahcia had been reconquered 
by the Austro-German forces 

Victorious in Galicia, the Central Powers, led by Generals von Hindenburg 
and von Mackensen, now turned on Russian Poland Applying pressure on 
the salient which surrounded the city of Warsaw, they literally squeezed 
the Russians out of Poland and back into the interior of Russia By August 4, 
1915, Russia no longer was in a position to threaten the Central Powers 

With the Russians expelled from Gahcia and Poland, von Falkenhayn 
decided to “steam roller” Serbia and thus to remove another menace to the 
Dual Monarchy Aided by Bulgaria, who, on September 6 
had accepted the German promises of rich territorial rewards 
and had joined the side of the Central Powers, von Macken- 
sen forced the Serbian army out of Serbia That country now came under 
the rule of the enemy, and the remnants of the Serbian army were trans- 
ferred to the Allied front at Salonika, there to become a part of the Allied 
army of about 500,000 men Inasmuch as this huge force remained inactive 
during the greater part of the war it was derisively called by the Germans 
“their largest internment j:aniBL” 

'Italy’s declaration of war on her anaent foe, Austria (May, 1915), 
was partly responsible for Germany’s decision to conquer Serbia Milita- 
rily, however, Italy’s intervention did not greatly affect 
the situation, for her army, poorly drilled and inadequately 
equipped, was incapable of overcoming the Austrians, in 
view of the mountainous nature of the terram Because of this geographi- 
cal advantage, Austria was able, m 1915, to hold the hne without draw- 
ing more than a few divisions from the Russian front Numerous attempts 
were made by the Italians in 1915 and 1916 to push across the Isonzo river 
and capture Trieste, but by August, 1917, the Italians, haying suffered over 
a half million casualties, and havmg fought over eleven “Battles of Isonzo” 
were still in the viamty of the river 

On the Mesopotamian, as on most other fronts in 1915, the Alhes were 
not very successful Even before Turkey entered the war a small Indian 
force had been sent to safeguard the oil fields in that region 
Later, under the lead of General Townshend, a Briush divi- 
sion was pushed up the Tigris river in order to menace Bagdad Movmg 
forward to Kut-el- Amara, far from his base on the Persian Gulf, Townshend 
was finally defeated by the Turks at that place and forced to surrender, on 
April 29, 1916, 

Meanwhile, von Falkenhayn had already decided to seek a definitive vie- 
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tory in the west by delivering a knockout blow to France In fact, with 
Russia practically out of the struggle, with Serbia crushed, and with the 
Turks holding their own, the Germans, m the fall of 1915 were of the 
opinion that a tremendous assault upon Verdun, chosen as the point of attack 
for sentimental as well as strategic reasons, would destroy France as a factor 
in the conflict Such a success would silence criticism at home and would 
probably force Great Britain to accept terms of peace 
During the winter of 1915-1916 a tremendous conceiitraUon of men and 
artillery was completed m the powerfully fortified sector opposite the city of 
Verdun Unaware of these preparations, Great Britain took over a larger sec- 
tion of the Allied line in anticipation of a projected Anglo-French offensive 
further north Dissatisfied with the system of voluntary enlistments, the British 
adopted m January, 1916, a system of conscription By the spring, the British, 
under their new commander, Sir Douglas Haig, were confident of administer- 
ing a crushing defeat to the enemy This plan was rudely disrupted when the 
German offensive struck Verdun with the fury of a cyclone 
In February, 1916, the battle was opened by a short, terrific German bom- 
bardment on a front of fifteen miles This furious attack obliterated the 


Battle of Verdun 


French lines and converted the terrain into a wilderness of 
shell craters Then the German infantry, protected by a bar- 


rage, moved forward The Germans planned a continuous senes of limited 


advances which would force the French to move reserves into “the mincing- 
machme” feshioned by German artillery Each advance was to be preceded 
by a short but mtense arullery bombardment. The briefness of the bom- 
bardment was calculated to effect surprise so as to deny the enemy an oppor- 
tunity of concentratmg reserves at the threatened pomt By this means each 
objective would be taken and consolidated before the French could get set 
for a counter-attack 


Adhcnng to this plan during the first month of the battle, the Germans, 
under von Falkenhayn, seemed to be slowly but steadily bleeding the French 
white The capture of Verdun seemed inevitable About the end of March, 
however, von Falkenhayn felt that the French reserves had been destroyed 
He therefore determined, rather lUogically, to capture Verdun by the use of 
sheer man-power Resorting to frontal attacks, amehorated by no element of 
surprise, the Germans found themselves suffering severe losses Although 
German troops were able to capture several forts and to penetrate within 
four miles of the city, they were not powerful enough to continue the advance 
By June 30 the Germans lost the initiative and the tide of battle turned The 
French recovered much of the tcrritoty lost earlier, and thus neutrahzcd 
the German advance On the following day British troops opened up a 
terrific attach on the Somme, and the German army, now on the defensive, 
forced to shift its reserves, could no longer concentrate on Verdun’^ 

*Over 315,000 Freachmen and 281,000 Germans were, In the batde 
of Verdun 
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In the battle of the Somme, which lasted from July to November of 1916, 
the British discovered that the German defense had not been appreciably 
weakened by their failure at Verdun, Aided by French troops Battle of the 
and by tanks (which were used for the first time) they finally Somme 
captured the plateau, held by the Germans, but at a tremendous cost of life 
By fall the heavy rams made the battle field impassable, so that the struggle 
came to an end with both sides weakened, but with both lines unbroken 

While the Germans and the Allies were engaged m these titanic battles, 
an impoitant naval engagement was fought m the North Sea Having 
abandoned the use of the submarine against merchant vessels, the German 
naval leaders reverted to their original plan of weakening the British forces 
in order to give the German fleet a reasonable chance of victory in the event 
of a major battle With this idea in mind, a German scouting force, function- 
ing as a decoy, tried to lure a British squadron out into the North Sea Mean- 
while, the mam German battle fleet lay in wait, prepared to pounce upon the 
unsuspecting enemy The British also elected to maneuver in the North 
Sea, and Beatty, in charge of the battle-cruiser squadron, proceeded to join 
Jelhcoe with the grand fleet at a rendezvous off the coast of Norway Beatty 
fell in with the German scouts, and then their mam fleet When he realized 
the situation, he decoyed the German forces into the fangs of the high seas 
fleet on May 31, 1916 The Germans did not dare to fight it out at this time 
After a running fight off Jutland, they escaped during the 
night and returned to Kiel In the short engagement which 
did occur the British fleet was severely battered, but the Germans, in leaving 
the British in control of the seas, forfeited any claims even to a moral victory 

Influenced by their military and naval failures, responsible German leaders 
by the winter of 1916 realized that a complete victory was impossible They 
were encouraged by their conquest of Rumania, who had 
entered the war on the Allied side m August, 1916, and by 
» their control of the valuable economic resources of the Near 
East, nevertheless, they realized that they probably had made their maximum 
gains Therefore they desired to discuss terms of peace while the war map 
was still favorable to the Central Powers With this plan in mind, the Ger- 
mans in December, 1916, transmitted, via President Wilson of the United 
States, a note to the governments of their enemies Therein, they proposed 
peace negotiations and intimated that they had no desire to destroy their 
foes, but that if the Alhes refused to accept this offer, the struggle would 
continue with Germany and her allies ''solemnly disclaiming any responsi- 
bihty before mankind and history ” 

In an official reply to the note, the Allies (December 30, 1916) mamtamed 
that Germany had failed to state the terms of peace and had sent this vague 
offer only as a war maneuver in order to undermine public opinion m Allied 
countries and to stiffen it m the Central Powers Claiming that the enemy 
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was worn out as a result of economic pressure and heavy losses, the Allied 
generals denounced their proposal as empty and insincere 

Upon receipt of this reply die Central Powers sent a note to the neutral 
governments stating that they had made a sincere attempt to end the war 
and that the Allies, in refusing to take this road, must assume responsibility 
for the prolongation of the struggle Meanwhile, Germany's celebrated pair 
of generals, von Hmdenburg and Ludendorif, who had supplanted von Fal- 
kenhayn, were making plans to secure a decisive victory They decided to 
revert to unrestricted submarine warfare so as to starve England into sub- 
mission At the same time, they contemplated an eventful offensive to shatter 
the Western Front, which was to be preceded, however, by the complete 
liquidation of the Eastern Front 

On January 31, 1917, the German government announced that on the fol- 
lowing day all vessels, neutral or belligerent, within certain zones adjoining 
Great Britain, France, and Italy, and in the eastern Medi- 
terranean, would be sunk by submarines Germany realized 
that this desperate policy would probably bring the United 
States into the war, but she believed that the Allies would be crushed before 
this western power could be of much material assistance to the already 
war-weary Allies 

Germany’s deasion to resort to the use of the submarme precipitated the 
intervention of the United States in the war By January, 1917, a great 
majority of Americans sympathized with the Allied cause From the begin- 
mng of the struggle both sides had tried to influence public opinion in all 
neutral countries, but especially in the United States In 1914 the contesting 
governments had tried, through the publication of Blue Books, Red Books, 


Orange Books, and so on, to justify their participation in the war before their 


Propaganda 
and the War 


peoples and their neighbors Propagandists, representing the 
interests of each belligerent power, used printing presses, pho- 
tographs, post-cards, motion pictures, schools, and churches 


to impress upon their compatriots and upon the neutrals the nobility of their 
country's war aims and the perversity and barbarism of the enemy Both 
sides tried especially to mfluence public opinion m the United States Ger- 
many by 1916 was doing everything m her power to keep the United States 
out of Ac war, whjle Allied propagandists strove desperately to bring Aat 
country mto Ae struggle on Aeir side Control by Ae Allies of Ae various 
means of communication — Ae cables, for example,— enabled Aem to sur- 
pass Ae Germans m Ais unscrupulous business* Long lists of **atrocities,” 
asserted to have been committed by Ae Germans (later proved to be ficti- 
tious) were printed in Ae pro-Ally press Aroughout America Cartoons also 
were published, picturing Ac Germans as b^irWians — cruel, savage Huns 
Following Ae fall of Aeir autocratic ally, Russia, in Ae Revolution of 1917, 
the Allies proceeded to stress Ae evils of despotism In fact Ae people of 
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the whole world were told that the Allies were fighting German milita- 
rism, imperialism, and autocracy, in order to make the world “safe for 
democracy ” 

Despite this propaganda President Wilson and the American people as 
a whole tried, during the first two and a half years of the war, to maintain 
a policy of neutrahty At the same time the President en- 
deavored to find a basis of peace upon which the warring 
peoples could agree His efforts in this direction, however, 
were futile The Allies, insisting that they were fighting a battle which was 
defensive and just, resented Wilson’s attempt to intervene, and even accused 
him of pro-Germamsm The Central Powers, equally convinced that right 
was their side, scorned all peace proposals, at least until the fall of 1916 

Aroused by the opposition to his peace endeavors, President Wilson tended 
to regard the belhgerents as “naughty school boysJ’ He resented keenly their 
refusal to accept his offer of mediation, and determined to do everything 
in his power to keep the United States from being involved in the conflict 
Re-elected President in November, 1916, on the claim that he had kept 
America out of the war, Wilson, as late as January, 1917, still hoped, at least 
officially, that his country would never participate in this terrible struggle 

The announcement of the German submarine campaign, a few weeks 
later, and the outbreak of the Russian Revolution in March, 1917, forced 
the President’s hand By that time both Wilson and the 
American public realized that German provocations left the 
United States with no recourse save war Finally conquering 
his hesitations, Wilson, during the first week of April, recommended that 
hxs country declare war, and on April 6, 1917, the United States entered 
the struggle against Germany The United States was not prepared to play an 
important part in the military phase of the conflict Until 1918, therefore, her 
help was largely limited to the moral and economic spheres. 

Actually, the United States had been furnishing the Allies financial help 
long before she entered the war From the very beginning of the struggle 
she sold munitions and other goods to them Unable to pay 
cash for their purchases the Allies in 1915 decided to float a 
huge loan m the United States Many influential Americans, including 
William Jennings Bryan, Secretary of State, opposed this loan, claiming that 
It might involve the United States in the conflict Despite this opposition, 
international banking houses, particularly the House of Morgan, succeeded 
in disposing of the bonds to American citizens By 1917 the situation, how- 
ever, had become so critical that American bankers found it difficult to sell 
Allied bonds m the United States Conscious of this situauon, bankers, 
industrialists, and certain others were inclined towards American interven- 
tion m the war in order to assure an Alhed victory, necessary to safeguard 
their economic interests The press, contfolled by them, immediately maugur 
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rated a bitter campaign against Germany — a campaign which did much 
to reconcile the American pubhc to war 
Following Its declaration of war, the American government placed its finan- 
cial and economic strength behind the Allies American bonds (Liberty 
bonds) were sold to millions of patriotic citizens and a large part of the pro- 
ceeds were loaned to Great Britain, France, and the other associated poweis 
While the Umted States was preparing to assist the Allies, Russia, over- 
taken by revolution, withdrew from the struggle Corrupt, inefficient, and 
short-sighted, the tsarist government was unable to defeat the 
industrialized and well organized German Empire 
In March, 1917, Russian soldiers and civilians, aroused by 
repeated defeats, governmental inefficiency, the breakdown of transportation, 
and scarcity of food, revolted Thereupon there was established a provisional 
government, with first, a hberal nobleman. Prince Lvov, and later, a Men- 
shevist leader, Kerensky, as chief executive The new government tried to 
continue the war, but the exhaustion of Russia, morally and physically, and 
the demands of the peasants and workers for lands and peace led to the 
overthrow of this moderately socialist government and the withdrawal of 
Russia from the war The Bolshevist government which came into power in 
the fall of 1917 opened negotiations with the Central Powers, and on March 
3, 1918, signed a peace treaty at Brest-Litovsk By this settlement Russia 
surrendered to the Central Powers the Ukraine, Poland, Courland, Lithuania, 
Estonia, Livoma, Finland, and the Aland Islands The districts of Ardahan, 
Kars, and Batum were conceded to Turkey In addition, Russia had to pay 
an indemnity and furnish her late enemiels with certain raw materials 
The withdrawal of autocratic Russia from the war enabled the Allies to 


hfacrahze the expression of their war aims They therefore permitted Presi- 
dent Wilson, as their spokesman, to announce that the object 
emancipate oppressed peoples, to preserve 
democracy, and to abolish war On January 8, 1918, the means 
of achieving these objectives were defined by President Wilson in his Four- 


teen Points Briefly, they were (1) abohtion of secret diplomacy; (2) free- 
dom of the seas, (3) removal of economic barriers, (4) reduction of arma- 
ments, (5) adjustment of colonial claims in the interest of the people con- 
cerned, (6) help to Russia in the rehabilitation of her national life, (7) 
restoration of Belgium, (8) evacuation of France and the return of Alsace- 
Lorraine to that country, (9) readjustment of Italy’s frontiers, (10) autonomy 
for subject nationahties m the Dual Monarchy, (11) restoration of the Balkan 
states, (12) self-government for subject peoples in the Ottoman Empire and 
freedom of the Dardanelles for all ships; (13) an independent Poland with 
access to the sea; and (14) a League of Nations. But the Allies accepted 
these terms only m part Thoroughly incompatible with Wilson’s Fourteen 
Pomts were the secret treaties among the Allies which provided for the par- 
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titzon of the German colonies m Africa, French occupation of the left bank 
of the Rhine, Russia’s annexation of Constantinople, cessions of lands not 
predominantly Italian to Italy, division of Germany’s holdings in the Far 
East, virtual political and economic partmon of Turkey 

Although distrustful of Wilson’s lack of realism, the Allies welcomed his 
plan to put the United States on a war footing Given dictatorial powers by 
Congress, the President conscripted men, built boats, and organized industry, 
transportation, and agriculture, for the prosecution of the war Over twenty- 
one billion dollars were raised by the sale of Liberty bonds, to carry on the 
struggle The navy was given the task of guarding ocean lines so that troops 
and supplies could be transported to the battle front 

Thanks to the British and American moves the German submarine cam- 
paign by the fall of 1917 had proved to be a failure By weapons of offense 
against the submarine, such as the mine, the depth charge, 
and the airplane, and by agencies of the defense, such as the submanne 
convoy system, the barrage, and the camouflaged ship, the 
Allies were able to cut shipping losses, which, in the spring, had soared to 
appalling heights 

By the spring of 1918 large American forces under General Pershing were 
in France, ready for action, the submanne policy of Germany, terribly injuri- 
ous at first, was breaking down, and Germany, desperate as a result of these 
developments, had decided to stake all her hopes on a final drive on the 
Western Front* 

Certain tendencies xn 1917 encouraged the Germans in their expectation 
of victory During that year the Allies had failed to dent the German front 
In the summer war weariness developed in every country, but 
particularly in Great Britain> France, and Italy These devel- 
opments, together with the breach made by Teutomc soldiers m the Italian 
lines at Caporetto and the consequent invasion of northern Italy by the Aus- 
trians m the fall of 1917, strengthened the German military authorities in 
their determination to make one last bid for victory Actually, however, the 
dangers of collapse, due to war weariness, were pretty well dissipated by the 
end of 1917 

Nevertheless, conditions m the early spring of 1918 seemed to favor the 
Germans The United States did not yet have many troops 
ready for action, while Germany, thanks to the withdrawal 
of Russia, was able to move the bulk of her forces from the 
Eastern to the Western Front Once again the Teutonic forces m the west 
oumumbered those of the Allies 

General Ludendorft Germany's outstanding military strategist, was largely 
responsible for the military preparations and plans which resulted in this last 
gigantic assault. Over a half milhon men and many guns were transferred 
from east to west, and a scheme of attack wsls decided upon whereby the 
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artillery was to constitute a vast battering ram, to be accompanied by a novel 
attack, called infiltration, whereby the German troops would sift into the 
Alhed hnes and undeimine them After considerable discussion, the military 
leaders determined to advance first on the St Quentin’s sector, the point 
where the French and British forces joined The tendency on the part of the 
French to cover Pans, and the British to concentrate in front of their bases, 
the channel ports, made this sector especially vulnerable, for if a breach 
could be made in the lines, the two Allies would retreat in divergent direc- 
tions, thus creating a widemng gap between them Moreover, if Amiens, a 
railroad center, could be captured, the mam transportation lines connecting 
London and Pans would be cut Then the British troops could be rolled 
back to the coast, while the French armies could be surrounded and forced 
to surrender 

On March 21, 1918, the Germans inaugurated this attack The British Left, 
greatly outnumbered, was forced back and lost contact with the French 
Military mistakes on the part of the German commanders, 
German account of pillage, and the late, but effective aid of 

attac so rgi French enabled the British finally to check the German 

attack Although the Teutons had advanced nearly thirty-five miles and had 
badly dented the Allied lines, inflicting tremendous casualties, they failed 
to reach their mam objecuve — the unhinging of the Allied front Aroused 
by this lack of co-operation on the part of the British and the French forces, 
the Allied leaders, Lloyd George, Clemenceau, Petain, Foch, Haig, Pershing, 
and others, met in April, 1918, and, m an attempt to create unity, appointed 
Foch commander-m-chie£ of the Allied armies 

In April and May the Germans made two more attempts to break through 
the Allied lines* On April nmth they tried, unsuccessfully, to reach the chan- 
nel ports by attacking the British between La Bassee and Armentieres 
Despite heavy losses, as a result of the assault, LudendorJff continued his 
“peace drive” by attacking the French line between Soissons and Reims By 
May 31 the Germans had created a large triangular salient m this sector 
which had Soissons, Reims, and ChSteau-Thierry as its three corners Here 
they were checked by French troops ably supported by American forces 
Unless they converted the Amiens and Ch^teau-Thierry salients into one, 
the Germans at this time were m danger of bemg enveloped m either salient 
by Allied troops. Aware of this danger, Ludendorff tried to join these salients 
by attacking the Allies on a twelve-mile front, reaching from Montdidier 
to Noyon (June 9-15, 1918) Again the French and American troops stopped 
this drive, after the Germans had advanced about six miles 

By July, 1918 the tide of battle had turned Checked in an attempt to defeat 

rum of Tide 17), broken m spirit, confronted by grave 

economic problems and nationalist unrest, the Dual Mon- 
archy practicaBy withdrew ftom the Meanwhile, the Germans made a 
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final desperate attempt to enlarge the Chateau-Thierry salient American, 
Italian, and French troops stopped their advance and prevented them from 
capturing Reims and breaking the line Now the imtiative changed hands 
With thousands of American troops being sent into the battle front (there 
were over a milLon American soliers in the field before the war came to 
an end) the Allies proceeded to wipe out the Chateau-Thierry and Amiens 
salients, to cross the Somme, and to force a general German retreat Luden- 
dorff, realizing that he lacked sufficient reserves to win the war, advised a 
settlement by peace negotiations 

In September the cause of the Central Powers started to crumble Austria 
asked all nations involved in the war to send representatives to a “confiden- 
tial and non-bindmg discussion on basic principles” This 
suggestion was ignored by the Allies Two weeks later (Sep- Allies 

tember 30) Bulgaria signed an armistice with the Allies, 
giving the latter the right to cross her territory in order to attack Turkey or 
invade the Dual Monarchy Turkey now realized that she could not oppose 
this European invasion Deprived of Jerusalem, Damascus, Beirut, and Aleppo 
as a result of British and Arab advances in Asia Minor, and fearing the loss 
of Mosul, the oil region of Mesopotamia, and of Adnanople m Thrace, the 
Turks withdrew from the war (October 30, 1918) Austria-Hungary next 
decided to sue for peace Deserted by her Balkan allies, confronted by internal 
unrest, and facing an invasion via the Balkans, she capitulated, signing an 
armistice on November 3, 1918 

Germany could not continue the war alone Her armies, depleted of their 
reserves, lacking adequate food and equipment, and more important, upset in 
their morale, could not stem the tide of Allied attacks which were launched 
along the entire Western Front from the channel to the Vosges Mountams 
By October 1 the kaiser was urged by both Ludendorff and von Hindenburg 
to ask for terms of peace Thereupon he sent a note to President Wilson, 
appealing for the end of hostilities and announcing Germany’s readiness to 
accept the Fourteen Points Meanwhile, the Allies were forcing the Germans 
out of France and Belgium Over a million American troops were engaged m 
an offensive between the Argonne Forest and the river Meuse, which resulted 
in the collapse of the German line and the capture of Sedan itself. 

By November the Germans realized that they would have to capitulate The 
collapse of the Dual Monarchy and the fact that the AUied armies could now 
cross this country to attack Germany from the south, made 
the continuation of the war impracticable Further, mutinies 
m the navy, the establishment of a republic m Bavaria, and the flight of the 
kaiser to Holland — ^all symptoms of an impendiiig revolution in Germany 
— compelled Berlin to sue for an armistice A temporary government under 
the liberal Prince Max was forced to give way to a socialist ministry under 
Priedrich Ebert, a saddle maker On November 5, 1918, this government was 
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offered an armistice by France, Belgium, and Luxemburg that provided 
for the evacuation of German forces within two weeks, and the withdrawal 
of German soldiers from all territory west of the Rhine within a month The 
terms of the armistice also stated that the Allies were to occupy the west 
bank of the Rhine and the chief crossings, Germany was to renounce all 
treaties with Russia, she was to surrender to the Allies, submarines, warships, 
5,000 locomotives, 5,000 motor lorries, and 150,000 railway cars, and finally, 
she was to permit the continuance of the Allied economic blockade Unable 
to prolong the struggle, the German government accepted these severe terms, 
and, at 11 A M, November 11, 1918, firing ceased for the first ume in four 
years The war was over 

The signing of the armistice ushered m a new stage in European history 
as the powers endeavored to wipe out the losses contracted as a result of 
this four>year slaughter Most of the bills, however, could not be paid Life 
and health could not be restored to the ten million soldiers who were killed 
on the field of batde, and to the millions more whose lives were shortened 


or ruined as a result of the war Nor could pensions and bonuses make up 
for the sufferings of the milhons of wounded soldiers, orphans, and widows 
Most of the economic costs of the war could not be paid Of the $337,846,- 
000,000, which Professor Bogart estimated m 1919 was the total cost of the war, 


Cost of the War 


the natural resources which went into the production of muni- 
tions and macbnes of war were completely wasted This 


wastage alone amounted to over $186,000,000,000 Moreover property losses 
($29,960,000,000), losses to shippmg ($6,800,000,000) and production losses 
fcough diverted and non-econormc production ($45,000,000,000) all con- 
stituted losses of things which were actually consumed during the war, and, 
as such, consntumd a deliberate waste of man’s economic inheritance In 


addition, there were other costs, such as interest on loans, retirement of loans, 
and pensions 


But these expenses were only a part of the real costs of the war Wntmg m 
1919, Professor Bogart brought out this point very well when he said, 


The figures are incomprehensible and appalling, yet even those do not 
taU into account the effect of the war on hfe, human vitahty, economic 
well-being, ethics, morality or odier phases of human relationships and 
activities which have been diswgamzed and injured It is evident from the 
present disturbances m Europe that the real costs cannot be measured by 
direct money outlays of the belligerents in the five years of its duration, 
but tlwt the very breakdown of modern economic hfe might be the p^ice 
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Chapter LXXII 


Idealists 


PEACE SETTLEMENTS, 1919-1920 

When the Germans surrendered by accepting the armistice, it was evident 
that an era in the history of Western civilization had come to an end, and 
that the leaders of the victorious powers must assemble and 
prepare the way for the new order This new order was to 
ensure an enduring peace — a peace which, according to President Wilson, 
was “to be planted upon the tested foundation of pohtical liberty ” Never 
before had the masses of people of the world entertained such great hopes 
as when their diplomatic representatives gathered at Pans to make the world 
“safe for democracy” 

The great champion of the idealists in 1919 was President Wilson People 
believed that he had the good of mankind at heart, and after the war they 
were confident that he would in some way bring about the great reforms of 
which he had spoken with such bewitching eloquence Few realized, 
however, the serious obstacles that stood in the way of his idealistic program 
The consummation of Wilson’s aims required the solution of problems that 
had baffled mankind for ages Moreover, the peace program of the American 
President, vaguely expressed and indefinite as to specific settlements, neg- 
lected the special desires and practical needs of the victorious states The 
interests of the Allies, as expressed in the secret treaties and elsewhere, were 
bound to clash with the higher aims set forth in the Fourteen Points 
Apparently not impressed by his idealism, the principal Allied leaders, in 
view of the passions of war which were still at a crest among them and 
the people they represented, determined to arrive at a settlement designed 
' to secure a lastmg peace through the advancement of their interests and the 
^ drastic punishment of the foe 

^ The leading statesmen at the Congress of Pans, which met on January 18, 
1^9, were President Wilson of the United States, Georges Clemenceau of 
/ranee, David Lloyd George of Great Britain, and Vittono 
Orlando of Italy Unlike the independent diplomats. Metier- ^ 

mch and Castlereagh, at Vienna, these statesmen had to account for their 
actions to populaces which were over^ationahzed, self-consdous, and press- 
ndden Obsessed by hate of Germany, mdhom of AUx^d peoples d^^manded a 
crushing punishment for her and a peace of vengeance 
““tynder the circumstances it was difficult for diplomatists to achieve an 
everlasting, a hat^h, and at the same time a compromise peace which would 
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be fair to all parties Three forces explain to some extent why they adopted 
some degree of moderauon in their treatment of Germany, namely, the con- 


Problems 
and poUaes 


filct of interests between Great Britain and France, the desire 
to conciliate the United States, and the fear of Bolshevist 
Russia Despite the bitter anti-German feeling in Great 


Britain, Lloyd George opposed Clemenceau's desire to rum completely his 
✓ Teut on neighbor The Briush premier knew that his country’s interests lay 
in an etonomic recovery of Germany rather than m her destruction as an im- 


portant state Both Lloyd George and Clemenceau realized that their countries 
needed financial aid from the United States for reconstruction, and that 


they must not alienate their American associate Moreover, they hoped to 
obtain easy terms of settlement, if not cancellaaon of the war debts due the 


Umted States Therefore they felt it desirable to make certain concessions to 
Wilson’s idealistic program 

Fear of the spread of communism also caused these statesmen to adopt 
a moderate policy They beheved that Bolshevism was accepted only when 
the alternative was despair, and they therefore rejected many extreme pro- 
posals which might have caused Germany to embrace the radical movement 
emanaung from Russia 


Although these four men dominated the Peace Conference, about seventy 
representatives from all the belligerent states, save the defeated powers, were 
Other addition, a host of experts, secretaries, reporters, 

represenmves motion-picturc men, professors, and representatives of vaiious 
atPms during the conference Delegates repre- 

sentmg insurgent elements within the defeated countries were especially 
active Representatives of the Poles, the Czechs, the Jugo-Slavs, the Baltic 
peoples, the Arabs, the Irish, and the Jewish advocates of a Zionist home in 
Palestine— all foughtjagorously at the conference in behalf of their re- 
spective peoples 

To prevent die meeting from degeneratmg into a meaningless Babel in 
^fiich ‘‘these delegates would talk themselves and the world to death/* the 
CounalofTen ^"^P^sentatives of the great powers took control into their 
own hands All important matters were assigned to a Council 
of Ten, consisting of the two chief delegates respectively of France, Great 
Britain, the United States, Italy, and Japan 
Before the conference met President Wilson realized that he might have 
difficulty m attaining a ]Ust and moderate peace m accordance with his 
Secret treaties Fourteen Pbmts. Aldiou^ his associates from other 

countries maintained occasionally diat their real obiea was 
the esubhshment of a new world or^r of democracy, peace, and security 
m reality they planned to advance the interests of dxeir respective countries' 
fedTOdudiy^ and mmmntB eollectivdy, fey insisted dmt Germany must 
be pumsbed, tihai Great Bntam must comamie to ride the seas, that Italy must 
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i dominate the Adriatic Sea, that France must obtain Alsace-Lorraine and 
perhaps the left bank of the Rhine, and that Japan must replace Germany in 
Shantung Agreements concermng some of these aspirations had been incor- 
Operated in secret treaties arranged during the war When Wilson, insisting 
on covenants openly arrived at, claimed that he was not aware of the 
secret agreements, diplomats and men of the world were frankly skeptical 
As a matter of fact, he had heard of them and was in a position to get 
full information on them before he came to Pans 
Leader of the opposition to Wilsoman idealism was Georges Clemenceau, 
France’s famous war minister He was interested chiefly in the establishment 
of French security and in the destruction of Germany as a 
great power Openly hostile to the Fourteen Points, he had 
declared “The American President has Fourteen commandments, while God 
himself hadr^efdy ten” Nevertheless, hf was not nearly as stubborn in his 
determiiiSiohTo Advance the interests of France as was the French Presi- 
dent and ardent nationalist, Raymond Poincare Frequently Clemenceau did 
have to make concessions, which he ]ustified by saying “What can a man do 
when he is sitting between Jesus Christ (Wilson) and Napoleon Bonaparte 
(Lloyd George) ?” 

Lloyd George, like the French statesmen, played an important role in sabo- 
taging Wilson’s program Thoroughly loyal to the British Empire, he 
labored at the conference to acquire for his country the Ger- , 
man colonies m Africa, and in the Pacific, the rich oil regions 
in Arabia and Mesopotamia, a protectorate over Egypt, and supremacy in 
Persia Although he opposed the ruination of Germany through excessive 
cession of territory to France, he welcomed the destruction of Germany as 
Great Britain’s naval and commercial rival A practical idealist, he only disap- 
proved of that part of Wilson’s program that threatened to hinder Bntish in- 
terests Consequently, in the discussions in which the three decided the fate of 
the world, he usually occupied a position midway between Clemenceau, the 
arch nationalist, and Wilson, the doctrinaire internationalist 
Primarily interested in a just and lasting peace rather than m immediate 
objectives, the American from the beginning of the conference msisted that 
his fourteenth pomt — that providing for the League of Nations — take 
precedence over everything else He feared that he might be forced to accept 
certain Allied demands which would be tmjust to the Central Powers; but 
he felt that these would be rectified later by the League of 
Nations In short, conceiving of the League as a sort of trellis 
upon which international good-will lyght chrab, he beheved 
that present deviations from the Fourteen Points might be necessary but 
that in the future the League would correct any injustices 
Clemenceau, and to a lesser degree, Lloyd George, althou^ hostile to the 
League of Nations and highly impatient at the delay reqmred for draftii^ 
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Its Covenant, permitted Wilson to make his Fourteenth Point the first order 
of business After nearly a month of discussion, the Covenant of the League 
was finally accepted on April 28 Somewhat earlier the President had sailed 
for America in order to perforin his official duties and also to assure himself 
of American backing of the League 

Before Wilson left Pans, Clemenceau and Lloyd George had jockeyed 
him out of his key position in the conference They did so because they were 
convinced of his inability to direct its policies High frigid aloofness, his way 
of treating hxs collaborators with what a journalist called the “glaciaj[geniality 
of a headmaster’^ receiving his assistants on the first day of a new term, his 

cjms realities of the European situation, his slowness of mind 

and contempt of compromise, made it unlikely that anything would ever 
be setded while he was in command of the situation Both Lloyd George and 
Clemenceau, believing that a speedy settlement was impera- 
tive, were desirous of realizing the practical aims of their 
^ respective countries The outbreak of twenty-three little wars 

m various parts of the world, the spread of influenza everywhere, the exis- 
tence of famine in Russia, Germany, Austria, and Hungary (largely the result 
of the Allied blockade to keep out food supplies), and the growing menace 
of the communist movement spreading from Russia into Hungary and into 
Germany — all of these developments threatened to result in a general politi- 
cal and social upheaval in Europe, an upheaval which mighty deprrve the 
victors of the spoils oi war 

To avoid such a contingency and to expedite a setdement, the French and 
Bnush premiers reduced the Council of Ten to the Council of Four Wilson, 
Lloyd George, Clemenceau, and Orlando Thus, when Presi- 
ouna o our Wilson returned to Pans he was confronted by three 

heads of powerful states, tied by secret treaties which partitioned enemy terri- 
tories among them It is true that Lloyd George backed Wilson in his oppo- 
sition to Clemenceau's plan to crush the Teutons completely But the clever 
and unscrupulous “Tiger ” knowing that the American Congress would not 
su^ort a League unless a clause was inserted into the Covenant ratifying 
the Monroe Doctrine, had actually forced Wilson to acquiesce in a severe 

( humiliation of Germany as the price of French approval The American 
president was prepared to make almost any concessions and sacrifices rather 
than jeopardize the League project 

Before the final peace setdements were agreed upon, Orlando of Italy 
precipitated a crisis which nearly broke up the conference Demanding greater 
concessions around the Adriatic than ^ose promised during the war by the 
Allies, he encountered unexpectetQy stiff opposition frorn Wilson The imme- 

Rtmt "nfiHil ithirfriTr tf Ifmmi cession^ 

which 'tos reqoestM hy IiahwdipfoaiaEs. TOs demand wj?S 
opposed by Wilson, who maintained that Fmmc, the hintea-land of which 
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was Slavic, should not be included m an Italian state As Wilson showed no 
sign of relenting on this issue, Orlando left the congress m anger and returned 
to Rome (April, 1919) Two weeks later, fearing that his absence might 
cause Italian interests to suffer, he returned to Pans The peace conference, 
unable to adjust the conflicting claims over Fiume, adjourned without setding 
the matter In September, 1919, Gabriele d*Annunzio, the Italian nationahst 
poet-aviator, and a group of followers precipitated another crisis by seizing 
the city A solution of the Dalmatian problem was left to Italy and Jugoslavia 
to work out by direct negotiations At first, the Rome government, refusing 
to approve this illegal act, signed an agreement with Jugoslavia whereby the 
independence of the free state of Fiumc was recognized In 1924 Mussolmi, 
however, repudiating this arrangement, obtained possession of the city for 
Italy By a treaty with Jugoslavia the city proper was given to Italy, and Port 
Baros and a fifty year lease on one of the three basins of Fiume harbor were 
granted to Jugoslavia 

On May 7, 1919 the treaty was handed t^^e German delegates, who were 
brought before their victors in the Trianon Palace like prisoners in the dock 
Clemenceau first delivered a short speech in which he prac- 
tically accused Germany of being solely responsible for the es Treaty 

war Then the leader of the German delegation, Count Brockdorff-Rantzau, 
a liberal aristocrat of wide culture, rephed gg 

We are asked to assume the sole guilt of the war Such a confession from 
my lips would be a he We have no intention of absolving Germany from 
all responsibility for the war . . but we expressly contend that Germany, 

whose people was convinced that it was fighting a defensive war, should 
not be saddled with that responsibility 
Pubhc opinion among our foes debates on the crimes committed by Ger- 
many during the conflict ♦ Crimes m terms of war may be unpardon- 
able, but they are committed in the heat of the contest The hundreds of 
thousands of non-combatants, who have died of this blockade since the 
11th of November, were killed in cold blood after the victory had been 
won Tbnk of that when you speak of crime and punishment 

This speech angered the Allies They were insulted because the German 
delegate spoke seated, which they interpreted as an act of defiance Further, 
they considered his remarks as an impertinence 
When the German representanve had finished speaking, the white-bound 
book containing the four hundred odd clauses of the Treaty of Versailles 
was handed to him and the meeting came to an end At last *7 
the Germans learned officially the terms of peace By this 
treaty Germany was to lose one-eighth of her land and one-tenth of her Euro- 
pean subjectS^lsace-Lotrame was to be surrendered to France without a 
plebiscitef three small districts were to be ceded to Belgium, Memd, a Baltic 
port, which eventually became an independent unit witfam Lidiuama, was 
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handed over to an Allied Commission, areas taken from Poland were re- 
turned to Poland, thus reestabhshmg the corridor of ahen territory which was 
closed by the first and second parntions of Poland in the eighteenth century, 
Danzig, the important seaport m the corridor, was declared a free port and 
placed under an Alhed commission, and, finally, the Saar Valley, a German 
coal-mimng district with a population of about 500,000 Germans, was placed 
under an international commission for fifteen years It was to be exploited 
for the benefit of France in compensation for the destruction by the retreat- 
ing Germans of her own coal mines In 1935, as a result of a plebisate held 
in this region, the citizens voted to return to Germany Following a financial 
settlement whereby Germany, accordmg to die original agreement, repur- 
chased from France the actual mines, the Saar again became an integral part 
of the German Reich 

In addition to these territorial cessions Germany was forced to permit 
plebiscites m upper Silesia and in parts of Prussia and Schleswig As a result 
of these elections,iNorth Schleswig was returned to Denmark 
Plebuatet upper Silesia and part of East Prussia, however, the major- 

ity of the people declared themselves for Germany Nevertheless, there were 
large blocks of Polish inhabitants in these districts Therefore they were par- 
titioned, Poland receiving the portions which contamed the most valuable 
economic resources Germa^ refused to recognize the validity of this transac- 
tion consummated finally by the League of Nations Assenting to the loss of 
Alsace-Lorraine on her Western Front, she never became reconciled to the 
cessions of terntory to Poland 

Germany also suffered colonial losses. All of her colonies and overseas pos- 
sessions were ceded to the League of Nations, which distnbuted them m the 
form of man^tes to Great Bntain, France, Belgium, and the 

erman co aiues Britwh Somuiions of New Zealand, Australia, and South 

Africa They were to be admimstered by those powers until such of them as 
were thought to be competent could become mdependent The other colomes 
were to remain indefinitely under the trusteeship of the mandatory states 
All German possessions and concessions m Chma, Siam, Liberia, Morocco, 
Egypt, and Turkey, were transferred to the victonous Alhes In central Africa 
the native peoples were entrusted to Great Bntain, France, and Belgium, 
South West Africa and German holdings m the Pacific were distributed 
among Great Britain, the Union of South Africa, New Zealand, Austraha, 
and Japan In all cases, however, die welfere of the native populanons was to 
be the chief consideration, and the League reguoaed^-the guardian of their 
mterests and was to sUpervisejhe maij,^£ i£ry p owers 

Germany was deprived of a large part of her economic resources, her met- 
chant manne, and even control of her navigable mers In addition, the Alhes 
assessed her an unspecified sum — called reparations — to be paid the Alhes 
for the damage done to the civihan populations of the victoriDus countries 
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By May, 1921, she was required to hand over about five bilhon dollars on 
account, the total amount to be paid ultimately, however, was 
not specified but was left to a Reparation Committee of the 
Allies which was to be independent of the League of Nations The Committee 
was empowered to accept goods as well as gold from Germany Machinery, 
live stock, tools, equipment, and natural products were consequently to be 
turned over to the Allies as part payments Should Germany fail to meet 
these obligations, the Reparation Commission could offer recommendations 
as to the proper course to be taken Moreover, as a guarantee for the execu- 
tion of these terms, the German territory to the west of the Rhine, together 
with the bridge-heads, were to be occupied by Allied and associated troops for 
a period of fifteen years 

In order to forestall a repudiation of the setdement by Germany, she was 
ordered to reduce her army to 100,000 men and to abolish conscnption The 
high-seas fleet was to be surrendered to Great Britain Actu- 
ally It had been scuttled by orders of thc^TJerman Admiral 
a few days before Germany was asked to sign on the "dotted 
line ” In signing she admitted her sole guilt for the war by accepting the fol- 
lowing article in the treaty “The Allied and Associate governments affirm 
and Germany accepts the responsibility of Germany and her Allies for caus- 
ing all the loss and damage to which the Allies and Associate governments 
and their nationals have been subject as a consequence of the war imposed 
upon them by the aggression of Germany and her Allies ” 

Dismayed by the seventy of the treaty, the Germans asserted that the Allies 
had repudiated their promise that the Fourteen Points would serve as the 
basis of settlement The Allies ignored these protests, for the 
most part, consenting only to a few minor changes Facing 
revolution at home and unable to offer military resistance to 
the Allies, Germany signed on June 28, 1919, the fifth anniversary of the 
Sarajevo assassination which had been the signal for the war This ceremony, 
which marked the fall of the German Empire, was held in the Hall of Mirrors 
in Versailles where Bismarck in 1871 had proclaimed the founding of the 
German Empire j 

The peace treaties with Austria and Hungary represented attempts tqj 
carry out the Wilsonian principle of self-determination for subject peoples 
At the conclusion of the War the Dual Monarchy, a multi- 
national state, had fallen apart into its component sectors ® 

The settlement of Pans legalized the arrangements, which for the most part, 
had already come about Austria, according to the treaty of St Germain 
(September, 1919), ceded the Trentmo and upper Adige, Trieste, and sur- 
rounding territories to Italy, Bosnia, Herzegovina, and the Dalmation coast 
and Islands to Jugoslavia — the new composite Slav state on her southern 
border, Bohemia, Moravia, and most Austrian Silesia to QzechosIoVakfa-^ 
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a recently formed state on her northern frontier, Gahcia to Poland, and 
Bukovina to Rumama As a result of these territorial cessions Austria was 
cut down from a proud monarchy of 116,000 square miles with about thirty 
million people, to a poverty stricken republic of 32,000 square miles and six 
milhon people, two milhon of whom hved in Vienna Included in these terri- 
torial transfers were four million Germans who were handed over to Czeclio- 
slovakia and Italy 

Like Germany, Austria was disarmed and forced to pay reparations Her 
army was reduced to 30,000 men, she was not permitted to possess air forces, 

, and she was forced to accept drastic limitations on munitions 

Austria , , 

and armaments The economic provisions of the treaty were 

similar to those of Versailles She also was required not to practice economic 
discrimination against Allied nationals 
Hungary, too, suffered great losses By the Treaty of Trianon (June, 1920) 
she was reduced from a territory of over 126,000 square miles, inhabited by 
Tmaon milhon people to a small land of 36,000 square miles, 

inhabited by eight milhon people Transylvania and the Banat 
were surrendered to Rumania, Croatia to Jugoslavia, and the Slovak prov- 
inces to Czechoslovakia A reparations bill of two hundred million crowns 
was presented to Hungary by the Alhes, and her army was reduced to thiity- 
five thousand men 


Bul^ia and Turkey, too, were severely pimished for thar participation 
in the war By the Treaty of NeuiUy (November, 1919) Bulgaria was forced 
Nauaiy Allies to cede all of her coast lands to Greece and some 

valuable strategical territory to Yugoslavia She, hlce the other 
defeated states, was expected to pay heavy reparations, to reduce her army 
to twghl»‘=Aaiagand men^ and to abohsh conscript ion 
The Treaty of S^es, including the Tripartite Agr^ment (August, 1920), 
which closed the war between Turkey and the Alhes, partitioned the Otto- 
man Empire pohticaUy and economically In 1920 the Allies saw an oppor- 
tunity to exploit the rich empire of the sultan Therefore they dictated a 
treaty which deprived Turkey of all her European possessions (Constantly 
nople and the Straits and aU but a remnant of her Asiatic territories in Ana- 
tolia) In addition to these temtonal gams, the victorious European powers 
wem given valuable financial and pohaml rights in what was left of Turkey, 

'jgd 'Mli'! war _ 

Although the sultan accepted these harsh terms, loyal Turks m Anatolia 
refused to consent to pohfKial disint^tion and economic bondage A 
iMusama ^atonaiist party,, with a very able imhtary man — Kemal 
Pasha — as its lojder, came hito exjstence. Taking advantage' 
^senous ^lons between the Allies, he a Greek mvasma of Asia 

flWKHl, and, in ISB, dto Alhes to agree to ai'twnsifusi erf iie peaw 

treaty According to tito ferms of die nesw totdemcnf of Lau- 
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sanne — Turkey regained Constantinople and part of Thrace, including 
Adrianople, and all of Asia Minor (Anatolia) and Armenia Turkey's mill- ( 
tary and naval forces suffered no restrictions, she was released from repara- 
tion payments, and the capitulations were abandoned Her empire was not 
regained, however Syria remained in the hands of France, and Palestine, ^ 
Mesopotamia, and Egypt in those of Great Britain 
Having weakened their late opponents, the Allies sponsored a line of buffer 
states langing from Finland in the north to Yugoslavia in the south, includ- 
ing Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, and Czechoslovakia 
These states, established on the basis of the principle of 
national self-determination, served as a barrier to the spread 
of Bolshevism from Russia into the defeated countries Also, as beneficiaries 
of the Peace of Pans, they, like France and England, would be inclined to 
favor the territorial status quo, as of 1919 
In addition to these settlements with the five defeated powers. Minorities’ 
treaties were prepared by the Allies By these agreements the various national 
and leligious minorities m the Balkans and the newly created 
states were protected They were guaranteed public and pri- 
vate worship, civil and political liberty, and the use of their 
own languages and schools Greece, Yugoslavia, Rumania, Czechoslovakia, 
and Poland were required to sign these agreements All disputes mvolvmg 
minorities were to be referred to the Permanent Court of International Justice, 
and the League stood as the guarantor of their freedom from persecution 
Although President Wilson played an important part in the preparation 
of the peace settlements, the Senate of the United States failed to ratify them 
Certain features of the Covenant of the League of Nations 
and the acquisition of the German concessions on the Shan- 
tung Peninsula by Japan were especially objectionable to the 
United States Wilson, however, stubbornly refused to accept any changes in 
the Covenant, maintaining that it should be accepted by the United States 
without reservations Refusing to do so, Congress declared the war terminated 
on July 2, 1921 and signed a special treaty with Germany In the settlement 
the American government accepted most of the changes made at Pans, but 
refused to include, the League of Nations Covenant, and those clauses dealing 
with the terntonal changes in Europe, the transfer of German concessions in 
the Far Bast, and labor clauses Similar settlements were arranged with Aus- 
tria and Hungary^ but not with Bulgana and Turkey, as the United States 
had never formally been at war with those nations 
The Allies soon discovered that these peace settlements were not lasting 
contributions to peace and stability* In then: atjempts to or^pple the power of 
Germany by depriving h* of her colomes, by rednapg her ^ 4 ^^^ 
territorial limits and by ruwng ktt econOnufaily, they pre- r hi 

pared the way for the eyentual n$e of a Naa;i Germany^ ppw^l 
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to tiircattn die new status quo Nor did the Allies solve completely or satis- 
factorily the problem of naoonality They dismantled Austria, Hungary, Bul- 
garia, and Turkey, m order to emancipate the Slavs, Arabs, and other peoples, 
but in so domg they left milhons of Germans, Magyars, Bulgarians, and Turks 
under ahcft rule Thenceforth these groups constituted dissatisfied minorities 
Liberal views were only partially applied The defeated powers were dis- 
armed in practice, but the victorious and neutral states adopted disarmament 
only in principle Attempts were made to improve internauonal labor con- 
ditions, but no concerted effort was imtiated to restore economic relations 
through the abohtion of tariff barriers 
In their desire to reach certam national objectives, the Allies found it diffi- 
cult to co-operate in a smcerc attempt to create a political and social order 
satisfactory to all powers France concentrated upon the political and economic 
destruction of her historic rival, Germany Italy was interested chiefly in her 
desire to gam control of the Adriatic and thus dominate the gateway trade 
into the Balkans Great Bntain, having obtained important oil lands m the 
Near East and some German colomes in Africa and Oceania, favored a partial 
recovery of Germany and Soviet Russia m order to recover her trade with 
them Despite the drastic peace terms (perhaps not as severe, however, as those 
which a victonous Germany might have imposed upon a defeated enemy), 
the Allies were as fearful of a German recovery in 1919 as the Allies of 1815 
were of a French revival 

The Alhed statesmen made no constructive attempt to bring about an 
economic rehabihtauon of Central Europe Instead, they levied heavy repara- 
* uom on their starving, prostrate, disintegrated foes As a rc- 
conomtceo apse ^ years after these financial judgments were im- 
posed, the Allies were forced to lend money to Austria and Hungary in older 
to prevent their complete collapse Germany, on the other hand, tried half- 
hteitedly to meet the financial exactions of the Allies She made certain 
imtial payments on a reparations bill, which, in 1921, was assessed at $33,000,- 
000,000 (this amount was reduced by one third in 1922), but by 1923 she 
claimed that she was unable to meet certain heavy payments Determined to 
carry out the terms of the reparattons agreement, Poincar4 premier of France, 
m 1923 had French troops occupy the industrial heart of Germany, the Ruhr 
The Germans in that diStnct adopted a pohey of passive resistance, refusing 
to work for the Frfcndi or to insider the French plan to detach the Rhine- 
land from Gertaiiiy 

Both Germany and Fr^ce suffered as a result of this invasion and the 
eonnomic unpasse tvhith followed In Gertnany, passive resistance, in view 
^ resultant industrial stagnation and the cost of support- 
ing the people in die Ruhr, kipe# to bring about the com- 
plete coflapse of the The French imt also dsdined in 1923-1924 as 
*Scepp 1136,1137 
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a result of this invasion, falling from about 754 cents to a little less than 5 
cents Financial difficulties in both countries, as a result of the economic 
conflict in the Ruhr, finally led to the development of a more concihatory 
attitude in Pans and Berlin 

In November, 1923, tlie Allies decided to attempt a definitive and satisfactory 
settlement of the reparation question Two committees were selected to solve 
the problem One, with an American banker, Charles G 
Dawes, as chairman, was to study the means of balancing the 
German budget and of stabilizing the currency, the other, under the direc- 
tion of an English financier, Regmald McKenna, was to consider methods 
for the return of German capital which had left the country, in order to avoid 
a chaotic economic situation there and to escape heavy taxation As a result 
of their investigations the committees adopted a solution, called the Dawes 
Plan, which was accepted by the Allies in 1924 According to this scheme the 
annual payments from Germany were reduced, sub}ect to fluctuations m the 
future in accordance with an index of prosperity A special bank, under joint 
Allied-German control, was created to regulate German currency To put 
this plan into operation a loan of $200,000,000 was to be floated m the foreign 
market 


Inasmuch as the Dawes Plan condemned Germany to pay virtually her 
whole economic surplus every year to her conquerors, it did not last By 1928 
the Allies, reahzing that the Germans could not conform to the schedule 
set up in 1924, consented to arrange a new settlement A committee under 
the chairmanship of Owen D Young, an American busmess executive, was 


appointed to investigate the situation As a result of its inves- 
tigations the Young Plan was evolved In this plan the total 
reparation figure was set at $18,032,500,000, with specified payments extend- 
ing over a period of fifty-nine years This new schedule of payments went 
into effect November 1, 1929, and xcmamed in operation a httle less than two 


years 

By 1931 the world depression, resulting in bank failures and financial chaos 
everywhere, made it impossible for Germany to negotiate further loans, and 
to meet reparation payments To avoid a complete economic collapse m that 
country, President Hoover, in June, 1931, proposed a one-year moratorium 
of all payments on mter-governmental debts, reparations, and relief debts 
Heeding this suggestion, the Allies, after some hesitation by France, assented 
On June 16, 1932, the great powers met with Germany in an international 
conference at Lausanne, at which time they agreed to caned all reparation 
obligations In exchange for tbs concession, Germany was to pay a lump 
sum of $714,500,000 to the Allies, The Lausanne Agreement, however, was 
contingent upon the drastic reduction or cancellation of war debts owed fay 
die Allied powers to the United States. The overthrow of the German Repub- 
he and the establishment in 1933 of a National Socialist government under 
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Hitler, one of the chief aims of which was the revision of the Treaty of 
Versailles, was followed by the open repudiation of reparations Thenceforth, 
the reparation question ceased to exist as a hve issue 
Perhaps one should not be too critical in his estimate of the peace treaties 
Certainly it has always been in the logic of history and of human nature that 
defeated powers have usually paid some price to the victors 
Spoils to j|. jjjjgjjj have been more diplomatic m the long run if the 

AUies had limited their demands to the restitution of Alsace- 
Lorraine, some territorial rectifications for Italy, and miscellaneous other 
minor adjustments But it was too much to expect that nations which had 
gone through a terrible ordeal such as the World War would display such 
generosity Clemenceau, Lloyd George, and Orlando reflected the wishes of 
democratic states which found it virtually impossible to view the problem 
of securing a just and lasting peace dispassionately and objectively Nor could 
the people of the United States understand all the vital issues American 
opinion was inchned to become too mdignant over the parts of the peace 
settlements of which it did not approve, and too enthusiastic over the sections 
which pleased it 

Gjllecnvely, the peace settlements presented a curious composite of ideal- 
ism and practical pohtics — a sort of blend of diplomatic utopia and Real- 
pohtt\ In the first place, they defined national self-detcrmi- 
Sej etemunatton ^ guiding principle of the European-state system, 

and did take important steps towards the reshaping of Europe on that basis 
The diplomats at Pans did make senous errors, but the more idealistic of 
them felt that the League of Nations would eventually make the necessary 
readjustments In the second place, the settlements did endeavor to promote 
the tause of peace through the creation of the League Long before the World 
War started, at the Hague Conference of 1899, a Court of Arbitration had been 
established with the purpose of offering nations an opportumty to settle their 
disputes without resort to war But it was not until the League had been estab- 
lished that co-operative machinery became a real force in international affairs 
This League of Nations, largely the work of President Wilson, has been 
the object of much controversy Its supporters have regarded it as the instru- 
ment which would end all war, its enemies have considered 
ofNM^" ^ armed victorious states, especially France, 

whereby they guarded their spoils by maintammg Ae status 
quo From die first the Covenant of the Licague encountered cntiasm In the 
United States apprehension was felt lest it restrict American foreign pohey, 
especially m regard to die Monroe Doctrine As stated before, the United 
States refused to saniaion the League, signing a separate peace with Germany 
largely on that account In Japan the league was aivcr popular. Unsuccessful 
in, their attempts to include in die Oivenaat a statemtait of "die principle of 
the equality of nations and the jUst treatment of their nauonak,” the Japanese 
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entered the League with marked lack of enthusiasm Despite a certain amount 
of hostility, over fifty nations joined the organization Thev pledged them- 
selves to promote international co-operation and peace by the acceptance 
of obligations to ''bstain from war against members of the League of Nations 

The Covenant was the constitution of that international body Subject to 
amendment by the Council and the Assembly, it laid down general prin- 
ciples for the solution of any problem which might arise ^ 

Thereby, it provided elasticity in interpretation and in method 
of treatment The regular machinery for the operation of the League con- 
sisted of three organs an Assembly, a Council, and a Secretariat The Assem- 
bly, representing all states and meeting annually in Geneva, was the legislative 
body of the League It could discuss all questions lying within the League’s 
jurisdiction or affecting world peace, and it determined membership m the 
League itself and in some of its other organs A Council, representing the 
great powers, especially, and meeting four times a year, was the executive 
of the League The scope of its activities was identical with that of the 
Assembly, but its functions, involving the initiation and direction of policy, 
were more specific Finally, there was a permanent Secretariat in residence 
all of the year at Geneva It consisted of experts who gathered and made 
available information of all types 

In addition to these organizations there was the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice Its function was to arbitrate in the international disputes and 
Its jurisdiction was of two types voluntary and compulsory 
Parties to the disputes had &e right to accept or reject its internattonal 
judgments unless they had bound themselves by special 
arrangement to stand by its verdicts concerning matters involving international 
law and the interpretation of treaties Side by side with these various organi- 
zations which composed the League, but not officially a part of it, was the 
International Labor Organization, containing worker’s and employer’s dele- 
gates from all nations represented in the League Its function was to improve 
labor conditions and to serve as an international clearing house in regard 
to such matters 

After the treaties were signed the League was soon involved m a great 
variety of matters rising out of the peace settlements It undertook the super- 
vision, m conjunction with the mandatory powers, of the Ger- 
man colonies and Turkish territories which had been trans- 
ferred from the defeated powers to the Allies By virtue of 
the Minorities treaties, discussed heretofore/ it also tried to protect national, 
linguistic, and religious minorities which were to be found in Poland, Yugo- 
slavia, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and Greece* 

But the League did not restrict its activities to political affairs, or prob- 
lems rising out of the peace treaties It was also concerned with such matters 
^3eep 1105 
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as the codification of International Law, preparations for disarmament confer- 
ences, economic afiEairs, health, social, and humanitarian enterprises, and the 
promotion of internationalism in the intellectual field 
The most important activity of the League was in the realm of international 
arbitration and concihation It lacked the prestige and authority to enforce its 
decisions, pardy due to the fact that such important nations as the United 
States, Germany, and Russia were not charter members Therefore it was de- 
fied successfully by great powers a number of times It could order an economic 
boycott of an offending state, or it could recommend the use of military 
forces or other sanctions against the wayward country, but it could not compel 
enforcement of these decrees Without armed troops at its disposal, it lacked 
executive power 

In Its attempts to censure transgressing members, the League resorted, 
hcsitatmgly and sparmgly, to the use of sanctions In 1931-1933, for example, 
It tried to exert pressure against Japan, because of her aggres- 
Sion in China Ignoring the League’s remonstrances, Japan 
conunued her conquest, set up the puppet state of Man- 
choukuo m Manchuria, and resigned from the League In 1933, Germany, 
denied arms equality, quit the disarmament conference and the League, and 
violated the terms of the Versailles Treaty by proceeding to rearm In 1935, 
the League condemned Italy’s conquest of Ethiopia This time the inter- 
national body employed the economic boycott to stop Italy’s aggression Over 
fifty states excluded all essential Italian imports and refused to sell that 
country raw materials needed for war But the nations failed to enforce these 
sanctions by a naval blockade of the Italian coast, nor could they get all the 
world to join them in the boycott Italy, thereupon, ignored the League’s 
efforts and continued the war until Ethiopia was conquered In 1936 the 
League found Germany guilty of violating the terms of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles when German troops occupied the Rhineland Disregarding the 
League’s censure, Germany kept her soldiers in this region 
Despite the failures which later overtook it, the League had settled a num- 
ber of controversial matters In 1920, for example, it arbitrated the dispute 
between Sweden and Finland over the Aland Islands Also, 
ofLeagZ^^^ after much difficulty, it prevented Poland and Lithuania from 
going to war over a boundary dispute Between 1920 and 
1922 It managed to setde difficulties between Germany and Poland over 
upper Silesia It also helped to avert armed conflicts growing out of disagree- 
ments concermng Albania’s frontiers, the Anglo-Turkash dispute over 
Mosul, and a Greco-Bulgar quarrel 

After 1931 the revival of the imperialist, nationalist, and militarist rival- 
ries m Europe and in Asia demonstrated the failure of the league as a force 
of arbitration and conciliation Lacking real authority and prestige, it became 
merely a tool of the Allied powers who tried to mamtaixi their interests 
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through the preservation of the status quo based on strict treaty enforcement 
by the League As a result, many people throughout the world tended to 
regard that organization as a failure In their opinion its inabihty to promote 
successfully the cause of disarmament and to solve important international 
disputes was bound to bring about its complete collapse 
But these people ignored certain important contributions of the League 
They did not appreciate its services in the fight against white slavery and the 
opium traffic, they failed to realize that through its pubhca^ persistence of 
tions It had enlightened millions upon world problems, and International 
they seemed unaware of the fact that the League had played 
an itfiportant role in the promotion of the Red Cross, in the war against 
disease, and in the improvement of labor conditions As a forum of world 
opinion, it afforded the benefits of publicity and parliamentary methods m 
international affairs Despite these achievements the triumph of international 
ideals seemed improbable in view of the conflict of interests and the per- 
sistence of nationalistic and imperialistic traditions However, public opinion 
may some day concede that a genuinely functioning League of Nations would 
have been the only Post-War body capable of solving the economic, social, 
and political problems which afflicted mankind It may even assert that the 
League was the only constructive idea which rose out of the World War 



Chapter LXXIII 


THE DICTATORSHIP OF THE PROLETARIAT 
POST-WAR RUSSIA 

The World War tested ngidly the internal political and social cohesion 
o£ nearly every participating nation Most countries retained at least the 
framework of their long-established institutions, but several, particularly 
Russia and the Fascist powers, as a result of acute problems which arose 
during or after the War, adopted radical innovations 
In Russia the changes were most drastic At the outbreak of the War that 
great empire was in a state of unrest Less than ten years before (1905), a 
revolution had resulted in the establishment of a feeble 
RtisaadtmngWar pari^anje^tary rt^gune, controlled by reactionary forces and 
Opposed by a revolutionary movement among the masses Despite this 
economic and political discontent, the Russian people rallied to the support 
of “Holy Russia ” It was hoped by many that a democratic empire would 
emerge from the War which would liberate the Slavs and dominate the 
Straits With patriotic enthusiasm, the bulk of the people rallied to the national 
cause in 1914 

Military failures, economic dilficulties, and corruption in the government 
soon revived the revolutionary movement m more virulent form In 1915 
serious defeats, heavy losses of men m battles (4 million men 
estimated to have been killed between 1914 and 1917), 
and an appalling shortage of ammunition discouraged both 
soldiers and citizens Meanwhile, the dislocation of agriculture, the emer- 
gence of industrial problems, and the collapse of the transportation system put 
a terrible strain oa the B^ian people Despite a tremendous demand for 
food, peasants were unal^ to transport and sell their crops Military con- 
scriptton deprived them of much-needed workers As a result they were 
forced in 1914 to decrease their sowing areas Industrial problems promoted 
unrest among the proletarians In order to increase the meager supply of 
munitions for the armies, mdustrial leaders forced their employees to work 
long hours in unsanitary factories ior low wages These conditions, together 
with, high pnees, encouraged strikes and riots Out of this unrest rose a bitter 
antagonism on the part cf the workers toward the autocratic government 
vshich consistently supported the oppressive factory owners 
In addition to this agrarian and proletarian unrest, there developed a 
pronounced opposition on the part of patriotic Russians, representing all 
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classes, to the corruption and the mcompetency of the tsarist government dur- 
ing the War It was generally believed that the country was full of traitors 
holding important political positions Many corrupt bureau- / / x// 
crats were appointed by Tsar Nicholas II, who disregarded ^ 
the suggestion that he select patriotic and liberal Russians — men who had 
the confidence of the people As a result, many aristocrats became convinced 
that the tsar was incapable of governmg during this critical period 

Nicholas II Ignored the development of this opposition Interested m 
family life and indifferent to state ^affairs, he relied on the advice of his 
foolish and superstitious wife who, in turn, was under the influence of a 
dissolute but cunning Siberian monk, Rasputin The latter used his all- 
powerful influence to have responsible officials and commanders dismissed, 
and saw to it that they were replaced by his own creatuies He literally 
captured the imperial family and the government All who opposed him 
were crushed 

By 1916 patriotic Russians of all classes realized that Rasputin was one 
of the most dangerous men in the empire But his assassination in December, 
1916, by certain aristocrats failed to improve political conditions in Russia 
The tsar refused to make concessions to the Duma and appointed a mad man, 
Protopopov, a protege of Rasputm, as his Minister of the Interior Thus, there 
was no improvement in the imperial administration Corruption, inefficiency, 
and treason, continued to flourish in a government that was no longer able 
to command the support of the nation 

The dismtegration of the army and navy m the early months of 1917 
piecipitated the revolution Defeats, poor leadership, and insufficient food 
had destroyed the morale of the soldiers and had caused them 
to accept revolutionary propaganda Insubordination was 
frequent, and the excessive brutahty of the officers merely 
increased the discontent By January 1, 1917, over 1,200,000 men had deserted 
the Russian armies Most of the remaining troops were restless and ripe for 
revolt On March 8, 1917, disorderly masses demanding food appeared on the 
streets of Petrograd Looting, and noting occurred Fraternpsation began 
between the crowds and the soldiers of the garrison The senopsness of the 
situation dawned upon government officials when a cOmpa16y of soldiers 
of the garrison refused to fire upon the rioters Asked by the tsar to dissolve, 
the fourth Duma ignored his request and, instead, created a provisional com- 
mittee which it invested with vast powers to restore law and order Mean- 
while the insurrectionists had formed a Petrograd Soviet, a revolutionary 
council of soldiers and workers This body, after some hesitation, decided to 
cooperate with the Duma in establishing a national provisional government 
In the meantime, the tsar, returmng from the front and deserted hf his troops, 
abdicated in favor of his brother, the Grand Duke Michael A few days 
later the Grand Duke wisely surrendered all claims to authority* Thereafter^ 
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supreme power was vested in a provisional government until a constitutional 
assembly could be elected to prepare the way for a new order 
This provisional government consisted chiefly of bourgeois representatives, 
jflrst Prince Lvov, a hberal noble, and later Kerensky, a member of the Social 
Revolutionary Party, who was backed by the moderate Social- 
T/je Pfotistonal gfrouD fthe Mensheviki) It also included Paul Miliukov, 

sovanment r 

an historian and parliamentarian, as foreign muiistei Advo- 
cates of bourgeois liberalism, these ministers planned to establish in Russia 
a constitutional government and a individualistic social order At the same 
time, they intended to continue the War against the Central Powers 
Liberal reforms were rapidly introduced by the Provisional Government 
Freedom of the press, speech, and assembly were announced, a constituent 
assembly was called, a general amnesty for all political prisoners was pro- 
claimed, and thousands of exiles were permitted to return to Russia In 
addition to these reforms, arbitrary arrests and oppression of subject national- 
ities were abandoned, Finland was guaranteed her constitution, and Poland 
was promised independence 

Serious problems soon brought about the collapse of this Provisional 
regime To re-estabhsh political and economic stability in chaotic Russia, and 
at the same time to continue the war was almost impossible 
Kerensky Incapable of handling the situation, Prince Lvov in July, 

1917, resigned as prime minister and was succeeded by Kerensky, a theatrical 
poseur Although he favored the establishment of a socialist state, he was 
willing to cooperate with the bourgeoisie in a program to create a constitu- 
tional government and to fight the War to a victorious conclusion 
Opposition on the part of both extreme conservatives and radicals, espe- 
cially the Bolsheviks, brought about the downfall of Kerensky in November, 
Bohh tsm March revolt the exponents of communism 

^ ^ became more and more active m Russia The leader of this 

Bolshevist movement was Lenin, a revolutionary exile who had returned to 
Russia when the Provisional Government had promised to pardon all 
political offenders This uncompromising radical immediately denounced 
the bourgeois government and began to propagandize the masses with his 
doctrines In contrast to the orthodox Marxian Mensheviks who favored 
the interpolation of a bourgeois democracy between semi-feudal Russia and 
a socialist regime, Lenm and his Bolshevist followers desired to dispense with 
the capitalistic state and to proceed directly to the creation of a communist 
order '‘The enlightened workers of revolutionary Russia,” Lemn stated, “did 
not know that the Tsar was the head of the rultng class, namely, the class 
of large landowners, who by a thousand ties, were already bound up with the 
big bourgeoisie who were always willing to defend their monopoly, pnvileges, 
and profits by every violent means/* While trying to continue the War, to 
pre^rve private property, and to establish a legal constitutional government, 
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the Provisional Assembly was constantly embarrassed by the growing in- 
fluence o£ these Bolsheviks Soviets of workers and soldiers, especially the one 
in Petrograd, succumbing to Lenin’s propaganda, demanded the withdrawal 
of Russia from the War, the division of land among the peasants, the control 
of factories by the workers, and the distribution of food Aided by a number 
of ardent radicals, especially one, Leon Trotsky, another revolutionary exile 
who had returned to Russia in 1917, Lenin soon succeeded in winning over 
large numbers of dissatisfied workers, soldiers, sailors, peasants, the unem- 
ployed, and political extremists by making reckless promises of peace, bread, 
and land These discontented elements, for the most part, were not especially 
interested in the theories underlying communism, but they did want better 
conditions Therefore they welcomed Lenin’s promise to rescue the property- 
less man from the bourgeois dictatorship through a program involving the 
confiscation of private property, the nationalization of industry, and a 
world-wide attack on capitalism 

These Bolsheviks, a minority political group, came to power largely be- 
cause of the lack of unity among the various monarchist, bourgeois, and 
moderate elements Taking advantage of this circumstance and the growing 
economic unrest, the communists, by means of efficient organization and 
able leadership, gained control of the soviet organizations, representing the 
soldiers, sailors, peasants, and workers Prior to this time the Mensheviks 
had been the dominant group in the town soviets, but, as economic condi- 
tions grew worse and the demand for peace increased, the Bolshevist ele- 
ment in these councils exerted an increasing influence Under the direction 
of the able administrator, Trotsky, the Bolsheviks in September and October 
gained control of the Petrograd Soviet and prepared for the anticipated 
revolution 

In November these restless elements were able to bring about the overthrow 
of the Provisional Government and the establishment of a Bolshevist dicta- 
torship The final defeats of the Russian troops on the Eastern Establishment of 
Front had prepared the way for this couf d'Stat Taking ad- a communist 
vantage of this setback, the Bolsheviks, claiming that Keren- 
sky had betrayed the socialist cause, that he was ignoring the welfare of the 
masses, and that he was carrying out the capitalistic and impenahstic desires 
of the Russian bourgeoisie, demanded the overthrow of his government An 
unsuccessful attempt on the part of conservatives — monarchists and bour- 
geois aristocrats — under General Kornilov to, capture the city of Petro- 
grad, helped to bring matters to a head In November the Bolsheviks seized 
jcontrol of Petrograd and forced the Provisional Government into flight 
Lenin, who had been driven into hiding by the Kerensky Government, made 
a dramatic appearance before the meeting of the Congress of Soviets and 
secured the support of that body A Soviet of the Peoples Commissars, of 
which l^nin was the chairman and Trotsky the Commissar for Foreign 
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AflEairSj was established By January, 1918, the Bolsheviks, still a minority, 
finally had control of the government of Russia 
Once m power, the Bolsheviks proceeded to destroy all opposition and to 
inaugurate a communist regime Aristocrats, military leaders, and the middle 
classes lost their property, their positions, and dieir citizenship 
Theproletmmn chssts and the bourgeoisie became the vicums of 

purge ^ vengeful proletarian class Thousands were killed, exiled 

to Siberia, or forced to flee Russia Most of those who remained, without 
property or positions, lived in poverty and obscurity A few possessed of tech- 
nical skill and willing to conform to the new order, were given positions as 
bank employees, engineers, and technicians The former upper and middle 
classes ceased to exist as such in Russia 
As a result of this revolution the royal family was practically wiped out 
Under arrest near Petrograd since March, 1917, they were later sent to 
Siberia In July, 1918, the local soviet, where they were prisoners, fearing that 
they would be rescued by the White Army^ of Admiral Kolchak which was 
advancing m their direction, ordered them shot 
The Bolshevist government now proceeded to fulfill its promises of land, 
national self-determination, and peace to the Russian people Land was trans- 
ferred from the great proprietors to the peasants, the right of 
self-determination on the part of such provinces as Finland, 
Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, the Ukraine, the Siberian Con- 
federation, and the Transcaucasian Federal Republic, was conceded by Lemn 
Defimtc recognition, however, was frequently denied these states unless they 
were dominated by the local Bolshevist elements 
In December, 1917, peace negotiations were opened with the Central 
Powers At die meeting of the German and Russian representatives, the 
former insisted on the cession by Russia of the Baltic provinces and Poland 
Refusing to accept these terms, Trotsky told the Germans that Russia was 
withdrawing from the War, but that she would not sign the peace treaty 
The German arnues immediately resumed their advance and forced 
Trotsky and fais colleagues to submit 

On March 3, 1918 the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk was concluded between 
Russia and Germany By the terms of this settlement Russia gave the 
Brest-Uiovr^ Central Powers the right to determine the future status of 
Poland, ^Courland, and Lithuania She also promised to 
evacuate Finland, the Aland Islands, Estonia, Livonia, and the Ukraine, 
to recognize a treaty between the Central Powers and the Ukraine, to cede 
Batum, Kars, and Ardahan to Turkey j and to terminate Bolshevist propa- 
ganda in territories of the Central Powers or those concerned m the treaty 
In August, 1918, Russia was forced to sign supplementary agreements with 

^ A counto-revolutionary group orgamzed by the adherents of the monarchy 
and backed by certain capitalist powers 
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Germany granting that country favorable commercial relations and an in- 
demnity In return for these harsh terms, which isolated Russia from western 
Europe, that country received peace 

Taking advantage of this boon, the Bolsheviks proceeded to combat the 
various counter-revoluaonary movements which had sprung up in Russia 
during 1918-1919 White armies and leaders had set up 
independent and rival governments in the neighborhood of 
Archangel and Murmansk, in the Baltic provinces, and in 
remote Siberia By 1919 these White armies were aided by the Allies, who 
were vexed by the withdrawal of Russia from the War, by Russia’s repudia- 
tion of the enormous debt she owed the Allies (especially France), by the 
Bolshevist denunciation of Allied imperialism, by the Bolshevist opposition 
to world capitalism, and by the fear that Germany would secure access to 
Russian resources Therefore, Allied troops occupied certain ports and estab- 
lished an effective blockade of Bolshevist Russia 
Despite this growing opposition, the Bolsheviks were not discouraged 
Two instruments — the Cheka, a police and spy organization created for the 
purpose of terrifying opponents of the new regime, and the Red Army — 
were established The army was reorganized by Trotsky, who infused into 
It a crusader’s zeal With the aid of the Cheka, the Bolshevist army instigated 
a reign of terror characterized by thousands of arrests, imprisonments, exiles, 
and executions Supported by the peasants, who feared that a White victory 
would result in the return of their newly acquired lands to the great pro- 
prietors, the Red Army was able to defeat the reactionary movements With 
the expulsion from the Crimea of the last White troops under General 
Wrangel (November, 1920) the counter-revolution as a military movement 
was suppressed 

While White armies, aided by the Alhes, were trymg to overthrow the 
Bolsheviks, the latter were attempting to establish a new pohtical and social 
order In July, 1918, the Fifth All-Russian Congress of Soviets 
drafted the constitution which created the Russian Socialist 
Federated Soviet Repubhc (RSFSR) Henceforth the government rested on 
the dictatorship of the workers, the peasants, the soldiers, and the sailors. All 
classes possessing privileges, such as the old landowners, tsarist bureaucrats, 
and the bourgeoisie, were debarred from suffrage and were depnved of prop- 
erty and posmons All land was nationalized and given to the people; banks 
were nationalized, much of the old taxation was abolished, labor was estab- 
lished on a different footing, and free and universal education for workers 
and poor peasants was m be provided 

Urban and rural soviets obtained control of local governments and sent 
deputies to the All-Russian Congress of Soviets Since they were the strong- 
holds of ^ommumsm, the urban districts were given greater pohtical represen- 
tation than the rural units in the all-powerful Congress 
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The All-Russian Congress of Soviets was the body m which supreme au- 
thority in the Russian Sociahst Federated Soviet Republic was theoretically 
vested Originally, it was to be convoked semi-annually, but, 
actually, it met only once a year after 1921 An All-Russian 
Central Executive Committee, elected by the Congress, 
exercised real executive and legislative authority It met four times yearly, 
convoked the All-Russian Congress, appointed a cabinet (the Council of 
Commissars), and performed the executive functions of the state Whenever 
the All-Russian Executive Committee was not in session, a body called the 
Praesidium carried on its work 

This political structure applied only to Russia proper With the suppression 
of the White regimes, however, the Bolsheviks succeeded in regaining all of 
the territory which comprised the old Russian Empire with the exception of 
Poland, Bessarabia, and the Baltic Provinces In 1922 the various independent 
governments which had been set up in these territories established political 
structures identical with that of the R S F S R and joined Soviet Russia m a 
Union of Socialist Soviet Repubhcs (USSR) 

The USSR adopted governmental machinery which rather paialleled 
that of the RJS F S R It consisted of a Union Congress of Soviets, a Union 
Central Executive Committee, and a Union Council of Commissars, and, 
save for local government, it exercised a virtual monopoly of power It had 
jurisdiction over foreign affairs, commerce, labor legislation, education, public 
health, and the armed forces of the Union 
Supreme m the Soviet governmental system was the Communist Party 
This organization consisted of some 38,000 local groups called cells Every 
year the latter sent representatives to a party congress which in 
selected a Central Executive Committee for the party This 
all-powerful admimstraUve body chose a political bureau of 
mne members who determined government policies and actually ruled Russia 
Consisting of about a million members (about 2J4 million in 1936), the 
Communist Party became the only legal party in Russia Through a well- 
disciphned organization it controlled the machinery of government, educa- 
tion, the press, speech, and the drama Boys and girls were formed into Com- 
munist youth societies and taught Marxian concepts A very eflScicnt police 
orgamzation, the G PU , replaang the Cheka in 1922, obliterated all epunter- 
revolutionary movements by a systematic repression Moreover, the Russian 
communists gamed virtual control of the international radical society, called 
the Commtem ^ 

Until his death in 1924, Lenin dominated the Communist Party Pos- 


rr organization is not to be confused with the Communist Party of the 

power, lying outside of the jurisdiction of the 
^tory ^t least) is controlled fay an elected group of 
ga es from the Communist Parties o£ each country, meeting every two, 
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sessing tremendous will and determination, remarkable executive ability, and 
unquestionable integrity, he, more than any other individual, 
was responsible for the establishment of the Communist State 
in Russia For the present, a classless state was to be created, but eventually, 
after having served its purpose as an instrument for the destruction of classes 
by the Bolshevist dictators, it would give way to the machinery of a homog- 
enous communist society as foreseen by Marx and Engels Under Lenin’s 
leadership, the Soviet Government fulfilled its immediate role by destroying 
capitalism as well as tsarist survivals, and undertook social and economic 
experiments which were far more revolutionary than were their political 
reforms 

According to Lenin, bourgeois-capitalism was largely responsible for the 
existing economic evils, such as imperialistic wars, unemployment, and the 
exploitation of wage-earners by the employers Once capitalism could be 
destroyed, he said, the workers of die world would live at peace with one 
another, and would cooperate in creating a planned economy wherein all 
would work for the benefit of society as a whole 

To attain this new social order m Russia, Lenm and his followers attempted 
to make all means of production, distribution, and exchange in Russia part of 
a system which would guarantee to every man the essentials of hfe and the 
piinciples of justice He tried to achieve these aims by nationalizing the land, 
forests, natural resources, all means of production, transportation, trade, bank- 
ing, and insurance Profits were to be completely abolished Men were to work 
according to their abilities and share according to their needs A classless 
society would thus supplant the bourgeois system of landlords, capitalists, 
and wage-earners 

But this Bolshevist attempt to nationalize Russia’s industrial and agrarian 
hfe precipitated a terrible economic depression This was the result of the 
War, of revolution, of internal disorganization, of a strict 
Allied blockade, and of a lack of machinery, of capital with 
which to purchase goods abroad, of skilled labor, and of tech- 
nical and managerial leadership Workers soon discovered that they could not 
run the factories without die aid of managers, technicians, and capital By 
June, 1918, industrial conditions were so bad that the government had to 
place industry under state control ^ Forming a Supreme Economic Council, 

^ As opposed to the alternative of self-governing workshops 

four, or seven years It was established in 1919 to mke over the duties of the 
defunct Second International “by laying the foundation of a common fighting 
organ,” which would be a uniting link and “methodically lead the movement for 
the Communist International which subordinates the interests of the movement m 
every separate country to the common interests of the revoluUon on an mtcrnaUonal 
scale” Its logical center was in Russia, since this was the only country which as 
yet had experienced “the revolution ” 
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It tried to supply the workers with needed raw materialsj food, and technical 
leadership Despite these measures, production fell off alarmingly 
Agriculture, as well as industry, collapsed The agrarian depression began 
during the War, but was accentuated by the Bolshevist attempt to nationalize 
the land* The peasants, who were at heart capitalists, opposed the govern- 
ments policy of nationalizauon and refused to surrender surplus products 
to the state Unable to give the peasants clothing, machinery, and othei de- 
sired goods tn return for their foodstuffs, the government tried to confiscate 
the peasants* gram The peasants thereupon instituted a policy of passive 
resistance, raising only enough gram for themselves and causing thereby a 
steady decline in the harvests of 1919, 1920, and 1921 In 1921 there was a 
severe drought followed by a terrible famine Both farmers and city workers 
by now were discouraged, and in many places revolts occurred 
As a result of this situation, Lenin, quickly realizing that Russia was not 
ready for a communist society, was forced to abandon pure communism and 
to institute a New Economic Policy (N E P ), a partial return 
hettf Economic to capitalism A fixed tax was substituted for the gram levy, 

small traders and business-men were permitted to establish 
small stores and factories and to compete with state-owned stores, consumer’s 
cooperatives, and industries, under certain restrictions a money economy was 
estabhshed and concessions of foreign capitalists were guaranteed against 
nationalization Russia’s economic life became thenceforth a mixture of capi- 
talism, state sociahsm, and commumsm 
The results of the N E P were on the whole gratifying Peasants who were 
able to work, to earn profits, and to retain their lands became less hostile 
^ ^ ^ to the government Successful farmers, called Ktda\s, and 

^ * constituting not more than 3 percent of the population, en- 

larged their holdings and increased their profits The Soviet authorities, dis- 
trustful of these petty capitalists, imposed heavy taxes on them m 1928 and 
greatly reduced their influence After that date the Russian government prac- 
tically exterminated the Kula\ 

Less than three years after the mtroduction of the N E*P Lenin died (1924) 
His successor was not the eloquent and brilliant Trotsky, but the phlegmatic 
Stalin The former was a better organizer and fomenter of 
revolution than he was a politician Therefore, it was on 
Stalin, the Georgian, that the mantle of the great dictator fell Shrewd, quiet, 
ruthless, he had held many positions under Lenin, who had regarded him as 
an efficient, but not a brilliant, man Despite his intellectual limitations, Stalin 
was clever enough to oppose Trotsky’s attempts to sponsor world revolution 
In 1926-1927 an open revolt instigated fay Trotsky and another leader, Zino 
Viey, against Stabn’s program and authority in the political bureau of the 
government furnished Stahn with an opportunity of exiling them and ex- 
ecutmg many of his enemies* 
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“While the revolutionary planet,” wrote Levine in his biography, Stalin, 
“continued to shoot off meteors, to scatter stars and lights in its wake, 
Trotsky had his name blazoned forth and that of Stalin was wrapped in 
darkness When all the fireworks of the revolution had been shot, all the 
lainbows cast, and the body that is Soviet Russia settled down to the prosaic, 
tenacious, hard process of integration, then it was found that its center 
was — Stalin ” 

After Trotsky’s overthrow, Stalin adopted many of his rival’s policies 
Abandoning in 1928 the NEP, the new dictator curtailed private com- 
merce, opposed the Kulaks, extended collectivization^ of the 
peasants, and introduced the famous Five Year Plan The 
last-named project was designed to promote Russia’s indus- 
trial growth so that after five years she could supply her domestic needs and 
acquire a surplus for export This plan, which was inaugurated m 1928, 
aimed to increase enormously the output of coal, iron ore, steel, petroleum, 
electric power, and grains Agricultural machinery, automobiles, and other 
manufactured products were to be produced m great factories It also aimed 
at a cultural transformation of Russian life through the development of rail- 
ways and highways, the improvement of housing conditions, the creation of 
technical schools, the reduction of ilhteracy, and the encouragement of music, 
literature, and art in all villages 

The Five Year Plan was only a partial success Production of oil, agricul- 
tural machinery, autos, tractors, sugar, coal, and peat was tremendously 
increased, progress m electrification, railway construction, the iron, steel, and 
textile industries, and the building of great dams and giant industrial plants 
exceeded expectations, and, owing to agricultural improvements, the in- 
crease of grain production was sufficient to enable Russia to dump her sur- 
pluses on the world market by 1931 Collectivization of the farms and of 
domestic trade, also, progressed By 1933 less than 40 percent of the cultiva- 
tion was on non-collective farms and but 5 percent of the retail trade was 
in private hands 

Nevertheless, complete success was not realized Production costs were 
too high, and die desired increase of productivity of labor was not achieved 
Moreover, scarcity of techmcians and skilled labor, lack of effective discipline 
in the factories, backwardness of transportauon facilities, inadequacy of food 
supplies, and the lack of liqmd capital destroyed the balance of the scheme 
To finance this program Russia was compelled to adopt a pay-as-you-go 
policy, exporting enough food and textiles to pay for the machinery and other 
essentials she obtained from foreign lands This circumstance caused the exe- 
cution of the plan to be an almost intolerable burden to millions of people 
I e., die combining of small farms into large units which could be^tivated as 
units under fhe unified management and direction of state officials This method 
was expected to achieve greater effiaency and increased producuvity Sec pp 
1122, 1123 
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who, in order to help the government purchase machinery, were forced to 
go without food Despite these handicaps, by 1933 the country had made 
remarkable progress in the direction of large-scale industrialism 
In 1933, Stalin inaugurated a second Five Year Plan Claiming success for 
the first, he announced that the new one “would change the country from 
one with the technique of the Middle Ages to one of contemporary 
technique”, would greatly expand transportation facilities, would improve 
agricultural methods, and would increase tremendously the output of manu- 
factured goods, war materials, and foodstuffs Thenceforth, he claimed, the 


common people of Russia would be brought into a position to enjoy the 
highest standard of living m the world 
Japanese conquests in northern China and the rise of Hitler in Germany, 
however, forced Stalin to modify his policy During the first two years of 
the second Plan there was a marked increase in national 
^^^Idifense and in the output of consumption goods By 1935, 

however, the aggressive attitude on the part of these powerful 
anti-commumst states made it necessary for Stalin to devote a considerable 
part of Russia’s sociahzed wealth to the task of strengthening her national 
defences Meanwhile, the rapid improvement in the standard of living did 
not materialize Prices of foodstuffs and of clothing remained beyond the reach 
of the worker This improvement, however, the government still insisted, 
would occur 


Many Soviet wage-earners were less optimistic They saw developing m 
Russia a new class system whereby the governmental oflSaals (generally mem- 
bers of the Communist Party), and the specialists, such as 
scientists, engineers, and technicians, enjoyed higher standards 
of hvmg than the proletarians and the peasants Believing that 
the government was rapidly adopting the garments of capitahsm, they fought, 
for example, the movement inaugurated by a Russian worker, named Stak- 
hanov, for improvmg industrial output by a greater division of labor and 
more effective planmng But their opposition to the government was about 
as futile as that of the private farmers, the Kulaks 
Desirous of eliminating these wealthy farmers completely, Stahn and the 
Commumst Party m 1928 came out in favor of the collectivization of all 


agriculture State farms, each consisting of from 100,000 to 
200,000 acres run by a government-appointed director who 
hired labor at fixed Wages, were mamtamed But the collec- 
uve farm became the most popular and most productive unit Under this 
system the peasants pooled Aeir land, machinery, draft-ammals, and seed, 
while they retamed the private ownership of their homes, personal posses- 
sions, gardens, and a certain number of ebekens, cows, and other live-stock 
With the government they shared in the income of the collective farm Owmg 
to cooperation m working, buymg, and selling, diese collectives, encouraged 
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by the state, expanded their production of agricultural goods and, at the same 
time, increased the incomes of the peasants As a result of this efficient sys- 
tem of mass production, the Kulaks, unable to compete, and persecuted by 
the authorities, were practically destroyed Later they were forcibly “hqui- 
dated” by expulsion from their lands 

By 1936 Stalin, feeling that the social and economic transformation was 
proceeding satisfactorily towards a classless society, had promulgated a new 
constitution Therein, Stalin and his colleagues stated that a 
socialist system of economy existed in Russia, a system largely 
based upon ownership of property and of the means of pro- 
duction by the state or by cooperative groups With this economic set-up, the 
government, however, recognized as legal the existence of the small private 
economy of individual peasants and handicraftsmen based on individual labor 
and excluding the exploitation of the labor of others In other words, the Soviet 
Union by 1936 permitted its citizens to own savings, homes, and household and 
personal objects, and to inherit private property This departure from pure 
communism was further revealed by the declaration that in the USSR 
“socialism was being realized ‘From each according to his ability, to each 
according to his work Apparently the earlier communist doctrine that each 
should work according to his abihty and receive according to his needs had 
been abandoned 

In addition to these statements of Soviet Russia’s economic creed, the Con- 
stitution changed the machinery of the government in such a way as to give 
more popular control of the political machinery Every citizen at least eighteen 
years of age was given the right to elect and be elected irrespective of national- 
ity, creed, educational background, residential qualifications, social origins, 
property status, and past activities The secret ballot was adopted and the earher 
system of indirect representation was abolished in favor of the direct election 
to the Council of the Union and the Council of the Nationalities in all political 
units This confidence in the people on the part of the government was justified 
in the elections held in 1937 A citizenry loyal to their ideals unanimously re- 
elected Stalin and other leaders 

The Bolshevist Revolution resulted in drastic social as well as political and 
economic changes in Russia Education was taken over by the government 
and devoted to the task of destroying illiteracy and convert- 
mg the people, especially the younger generation, to commu- 
nist principles By the end of the First Five Year Plan (1933) 
illiteracy, except among the older generation, was practically eliminated and 
the people seemed to have been effectively communtzed Thereupon the work 
in the public schools was changed so as to include more factual information 
and less political and social philosophy Books and newspapers were plentifulj 
and cheap in piice* With the development of foreign opposition to Russia, 
the principle of nationahsm intruded itself into the Communist Utopia The) 
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doctrine of patriotism came to be emphasized in the schools, and the great 
rulers of Russia, such as Peter the Great and Catherine II, were extolled in 
books and m motion pictures 

Deprived of its control over education and of its property, the Greek Oi tho- 
dox Church suffered a tremendous blow at the hands of the Bolsheviks For 
centuries an integral part of the Old Regime, it was com- 
The religious pletely eliminated Atheism became practically a state dogma, 
situa on Other religions were regarded as manifestations 

or capitalism Although the government finally abandoned its policy of re- 
ligious oppression and announced one of toleration toward all faiths, in no 
way did it regard the church as an essential element in communist social 
activity 

Family life was greatly modified as a result of the communist opposition to 
religion and private property Communist society, rather than family life, 
was emphasized by the Bolsheviks Influenced by this idea, 
Pamtiyhfe women were encouraged to obtain positions, and their re- 
sponsibilities in the home were lightened by state nurses, community kitchens, 
and modern apartments At first, marriage and divorce were made easy 
Later, the government tended to tighten the divorce laws and, like the bour- 
geois state, placed more emphasis upon the home 
In his attempt to Westernize commumsm, Stahn changed his policies with 
regard to the intellectuals At first, they were resented m communist Russia 
Many, by pledgmg their loyalty to the new order, managed 
Themellectuds escape exile But they were forced 

to occupy low social positions and were distrusted by most communists After 
1931, however, Stalin, as a part of his endeavor to make communism more 
realistic in practice, greatly improved the lot of the intellectuals Teachers, 
engineers, and technical experts obtained wage increases and their children 
were no longer denied privileges granted to other children Eventually the 
f intellectuals occupied a high position in the communist class hierarchy 
, Stahn favored not only the scientific intellectuals, but the artistic leaders 
as well Under his patronage, artists, according to the communists, tried to 
evolve a cultural life that would be of real value to world civilization Russian 
music was revived, and motion pictures, literature, the drama, and history 
were used not only to interpret the revolutionary past in terms of the class 
struggle, but also to extol the greatness of Russia and her leaders 
In foreign affairs Russia regained her position as a great power For a 
number of years after the revolution she was virtually ostraazed Irate because 
of Russia*s repudiation of foreign debts, afraid of communist 
propaganda, and hopeful of a White victory m Russia, Euro- 
pean powers refused to recognize her Until 1921 only the four 
Baltic countries— Lithuania, Latvia, pipknd, and Estonia ~had ojfficial dip- 
lomatic relations with the Soviet Republic In that year, Great Britain, to ex- 


Russmn foreign 
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pand her trade, entered into a provisional commercial treaty with Russia 
Similar agreements were made about the same time with Germany, Austria, 
Italy, and Norway A year later Russian delegates took part in the inter- 
national conference concerning inter-governmental debts which met at Genoa 
The meeting was a failure, but Russia came away with a treaty of amity with 
Germany 

By 1933 Russia had not only secured recognition and made commercial 
treaties with practically every major country save the United States, but had 
also signed non-aggression pacts with Turkey, Germany, Afghanistan, Lith^ 
uania, Persia, Finland, Poland, France, and Italy In 1933 the clever Russian 
diplomat, Maxim Litvinov, achieved the crowning victory in his plan to re- 
store friendly relations with all leading powers, when he got the outstanding 
apostle of capitalism, the United States, to recognize Soviet Russia 

The rise of Hitler in Germany (1933) accelerated Russia’s rapprochement, 
with the Western powers Alarmed at Hider’s intense hatred of Soviet Russia, 
Litvinov signed a non-aggression treaty with France (1932) 
and similar pacts with Poland, Estonia, Latvia, Finland, and 
Italy (1932-1933) With the enthusiastic support of France, 

Russia in 1934 became a member of the League of Nations with a permanent 
seat in the Council Meanwhile Hitler’s flamboyant threats, his desire to 
conquer rich Russian territory in the Ukraine (as outlined in Me%n Katnpf), 
and his definite determination to overturn the League of Nations, had borne 
fruit In 1935, Russia and France entered into a mutual assistance pact, m case 
of aggiession by a third power, wbch had as one of its chief objectives the 
maintenance of the status quo 

While France was bringing Russia into the Alhed camp, a have-not nation, 
Japan, moved towards Nazi Germany Determined to domi- 
nate China to the exclusion of western Powers, Japan joined 
Hitler in the war on communism m general and Communist China in 
particular 

Facing an enemy in the East as well as the West, Stahn adopted a very' 
realistic internal and foreign policy Conforming to the methods character- 
istic of dictators, he decided to eliminate all malcontents — those who ac- 
cepted Trotsky’s thesis that Stalin had betrayed the revolution, those who 
were cntical of the government because industrial production in many 
branches had failed to increase at the rate predicted, and those who, by 
sabotage and intrigue with Russia’s enemies — Germany and Japan — were 
trying to check this economic development As a result of „ 

y ® ^ 1 /Y- 1 Russian purges^ 

these purges, many important governmental officials, com- ^ 

munist leaders, and high ranking officers m the army were imprisoned or ■ 
executed 

While engaged m this attempt to remove all disloyal persons, Stalm also 
inaugurated a TOlicy of greater preparedness Thanks to this policy, the 
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Russian navy, army, and air service were greatly increased and strengthened 
Compulsory military service was adopted, the pay of soldiers increased, graded 
ranks were re-*established among the officers In order to infuse the soldiers 
and sailors with the proper form of patriousm, instruction 
was given them in communist ideas This instruction, the 
government hoped, would cause them to look upon war 
as a crusade to end war, to abolish the profit system, and to enable men 
elsewhere to share the alleged benefits of communism 
Skeptical of the feasibility of a world revolution against capitalism, Stalin 
was content to preserve communism in Russia He asserted diat if he could 
carry out Lenin's plans in his country, whereby a people could be made pros- 
perous and happy through the abolition of the profit system, the introduction 
of a planned economy, and the attainment of real social equality, the rest of 
the world would imitate Russia voluntarily Meanwhile, Trotsky, an exile an 
Mexico, still insisted that communism could never be successful until it had 
swept the world He was convinced that the next world war would culminate 


m a universal revolution and in a communist millennium 



Chapter LXXIV 


THE RISE OF NATIONALIST DICTATORS 
POST-WAR ITALY AND GERMANY 

As the result of an unsleeping resentment against the terras of the peace 
treaties and an intense fear of communism, nationalist dictators appeared m 
Italy, Germany, and elsewhere These strong men, especially 
Mussohm and Hider, seemed at first to be the defenders of „ 

capitalism — the economic status quo They inaugurated 
great programs of political and economic reform, but at the same time they 
permitted property to remain in private hands and the profit system to con- 
tinue Gradually their attitude towards capitalism changed Constantly forced 
to expand and to intensify then policies of regulating and of regimenting the 
life of the people, they introduced into their countries regimes which in 
certain respects were more characteristic of Russian communism than of 
bourgeois capitalism 

The first of the important post-War dictators was Benito Mussohm 
(1883- ) founder of Italian Fascism An ardent sociahst before the World 

War he, as editor of Avanti, a socialist newspaper, violently ^ ^ 

advocated Italian neutrality and favored a social revolution ^ * 
Suddenly, he changed his beliefs, and became an enthusiastic patriot, urging 
Italian intervenuon in the war Repudiated by the sociahsts he entered the 
Italian army as a private In the spring of 1917 he was wounded and exempted 
from further military service Thereupon, as owner and editor of a daily 
paper, II Popolo d'ltaba, he used his journalistic talent to sustain the Italian 
morale during the dreary months of war that remained 
After the war Mussohm organized a gtoup of one hundred and fifty men 
known as the FasetsU Consisting chiefly of ex-service men, nationalists, and 
former sociahsts, this organization adopted the fasces of the Roman lictors — 
signifying royal authority over life and limb — and prepared to check the 
spread of communism, to promote national unity, and to make Italy a great 
world power Dynamic, brilliant, and ruthless, Mussohm possessed the quali- 
ties of character which enabled him to carry out this program He understood 
people and knew how to appeal to their emotions ^ 

Like its leader, Fascism was essentially a response to a particular set of 
circumstances* Though it had developed a certain quasi-philosophical flavor, 
unlike Bolshevism it was not at first based on any well-defined theory of the 
social Order It was the answer to disunion and disorgamzacion in Italy and 
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was in a sense a counter-challenge of communism Post-War depression, 
economic discontent, political vacillation, had brought Italy immediately 
after the war to the verge of a communist revolution In this 
Fasasm emergency Mussolini, the former socialist and by this time 

the leader of a capitalist counter-movement, put himself at the head of thou- 
sands of Fascist volunteers who marched on Rome (1922) and established 
a dictatorship 

It was as a nationalist that Mussolini made his strongest appeal to the 
Italian people The nation, according to his Fascist ideology, was not merely 
the sum total of living individuals, nor the instrument of parties for their 
own ends, ‘iDUt an organism comprising the unlimited series of generations 
of which individuals are merely transient elements, it is the synthesis of all 
the material and non-material values of the race Claiming that the individual 
could not advance unless he moved shoulder to shoulder with others, he 
announced his determination to substitute obedience for liberty Italy, and 
thereby every Italian, could achieve real greatness only through the repudia- 
tion of democratic rule and the establishment of Fascist dictatorship composed 
of the enlightened few who would serve in the name of all the classes and 
individuals who collectively constituted the nation 

Having adopted this Fascist concept of the state, Mussolini proceeded to 
get nd of all “disloyal” groups and individuals who opposed his will Armed 
with guns, cudgels, and castor oil, his followers, wearing black shirts, attacked 
communists, sociahsts, members of trade unions, Freemasons, and other 
enemies of the Fascist program A strict censorship of the press, of speech, 
of assembly, and of education was established All organizations, societies, 
groups, and mdividuals who opposed these policies, were ruthlessly ciushed 
Meanwhile the world was given to understand that the Fascists were engaged 
primarily m the task of removing from Italy the threat of communism 

The government, unstable, weak, and inefficient, offered slight opposition 
to the Fascist domination Unsatisfactory peace terms, tremendous debts, cur- 
rency inflation, an unbalanced budget, internal disorders, and imperialist 
failures had discredited the parliamentary system of government in Italy By 
1922 thousandsof landowners, employers, professional men and small-busmess 
men and intelligentsia, had joined the Fascist party believing that it would 
restore law and order, purify the state, destroy radicalism, and strengthen 
the nation 


Backed by these influential elements of society, Mussolini received from 
the Italian parliament virtual dictatorial powers (1922) Then he proceeded 
, to reorganize the government Administrative offices a^d par- 
liaownt were brought completely under hi$ control (1922- 
1924) and muniapal governments were abolished by govern- 
mental acts (19^-1^) Officials, called Podeitas^ appointed by the central 
authorities at Rtane, took charge of all cities and towns, save the "Eternal 
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City, which was already under the rule of a governor appointed by the 
state Meanwhile Mussolini freed himself from dependence upon parliament 
and made himself responsible to the figure-head king whose authority was 
purely nominal Control of the military, naval, and air forces was placed 
in his hands 

In order that his supremacy be msured Mussolini fashioned his Fascist 
Party into a highly centralized and hierarchical organization with nearly 
two million members It was really a state within a state At 
Its top was the Fascist Grand Council, presided over by Mus- 
solini, 11 Duce (the Leader) Inasmuch as he could appoint 
the members of this Council, Mussolini controlled the majority Thus he was 
able to initiate, coordinate, and direct all party activities In short, as head of 
the Italian government and as leader of the Fascist Party, Mussolini was 
able to unite the policies of government and party, and thereby to dominate 
completely the state ^ 

Various organizations and officials in the Fascist Party carried out Musso- 
lini’s will There was a National Directorate, wielding executive power (in 
addition to the National Council that exercised political and administrative 
control) There was also a General Secretariat and a secretary-general of the 
Fascisti In the various provinces there were secretaries, councils, and direc- 
torates, similar to the national bodies Both national and provincial secre- 
taries were practically appointed by Mussolini At the base of this centralized 
organization were ten thousand local fasa, called cells Their secretaries were 
appointed by the provincial secretaries Desirous of winning over the youth, 
Mussolini created a number of auxiliary orgamzations for boys ranging from 
eight to twenty-one years, the Bahlla, the Amngmrdia, and the Gtovant 
Fasctsti, and the Ptccole Italiane and the Giovane Itahane, for girls 

In a sense the Fascist militia became a national guard Its officers were 
recruited from the national army, its members took the oath of allegiance 
to the king and received half-pay while on duty Subject to call, this mihtia 
was used primarily to maintain law and order after Mussolini’s accession 
to power 

Caesansm was extended to the economic as well as to the political sphere 
of Italian activity Determined to preserve the capitalistic system, Mussolini 
proposed a plan of cooperation between capital and labor Both industrial- 
ists and workers were to be encouraged by the state Their organizations, 
called syndicates, were to be recognized and collective bargaimng was to be 
permitted under official auspices Strikes, however, were abolished Disputes 
had to be taken to the government’s labor court from which there was no 
appeal In 1926, Mussolini decided to regiment both employers and employees 

^ The dectoral reform bill of 1923 helped to make the state more tdtahtanan by 
concediRg a two^irds majority in the Chamber of I>eputie$ to the political party 
under this system, inevitably the Fascists, which got the largest number of votes* 
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by creating m Italy six (later reduced to four) national confederations of em- 
ployers, seven (later reduced to four) of employees, and 
intellectuals under the direct control of the 
state By this act 11 Duce brought economic problems, 
especially the matter of wages, hours of labor, and working conditions under 
his supervision In 1928 he linked this syndicalist system more closely with 
the Fasast party by granting to the syndicates of employers and employees 
the right to submit candidates for the Chamber of Deputies By the electoral 
law of 1928, Mussolini abohshed democratic suffrage Four hundred candi- 
dates were carefully selected by Mussolini’s Fascist Grand Council and then 
the voters were asked to accept or reject the lot as a whole Actually, there- 
fore, the deputies were appointed by the Grand Council whose choices were 
merely ratified by the people 

By 1934 Mussolini definitely completed his plan to create a corporate state 
when he announced that the legislative power of the Chamber of Deputies 
would eventually be transferred to the National Assembly of Corporations 
This latter organization was formally established in 1934 It was composed of 
the representatives of employers, employees, and technicians in the twenty-two 
divisions of Italy’s productive life Theoretically each corporation of em- 
ployees and employers manages its own afiairs, it is charged with the task 
of lowering costs of production, and maintammg fair wages, profits, and 
prices, also its representatives in the National Assembly of Corporations 
may suggest and vote upon governmental legislation Actually, all decisions 
of Corporations and of the National Assembly are subject to the review of 
the Grand Council and of 11 Duce 

According to Mussohni this corporative system would bung about the 
complete collaboration of all classes for the welfare of the state In defending 
this plan II Duce asserted that the people wanted, not liberty, but railways, 
houses, bridges, roads, light and other economic improvements which would 


result m a higher standard of living The Fascist state, m adopting this vast 
scheme of economic reform, planned to realize this popular desiie 
In 1929, Mussoliiii strengthened his cause by a settlement with the pope 
In the Lateran Treaty he healed the long quarrel with the church by giving 


The Lateran 
Treaty 


the pope sovereign rights, diplomatic honois, and a financial 
indemnity By this act he made it possible for the Italians 
to be both Fascist and Cathohe 


In Its attempt to refeshion the agranan, mdustrial, and cultural h£e of 
Italy, the government encountered grave obstacles Lack of capital perhaps 
was the most important difficulty By drastic economies Mus- 
Jnn^i^sobnt was able to reduce the national deficit, but at no time 
did he possess sufficient funds to subsidize adequately this 
economic program Tlie government also faced the problems of overpopu- 
lation and lati of certain essential natural resources, such as coal, iron ore^ 
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and oil Under these conditions the Fascist economic program seemed des- 
tined to fail 


Conscious of these problems and deficiencies Mussolim decided to solve 
them through the revival of imperialism He realized, however, that before 
Italy could obtain markets, raw materials, and outlets for her 
surplus population, she must be strong enough to impose 
her will upon resentful rivals Therefore he begged all Italian 
mothers to assist in the patriotic duty of increasing the already dense popu- 
lation At the same time he devoted his energies to the task of developing 
Italy’s available resources Announcing loudly his determination to make his 
country eventually self-sustaining, to elimmate unemployment, to augment 
Italy’s productive capacity, and to increase greatly her military and naval 
power, Mussolini first plunged into his so-called “Battle of Agriculture ” By 
fostering improvements in irrigation and fertilization of the soil, by subsidiz- 
ing large grain growers, and by bestowing medals of distinction on successful 
farmers, he greatly stimulated agricultural production, especially of wheat 
Despite the tremendous financial cost of this economic program, Mussohni 
also tried to improve conditions in the fields of industry and transportation, 


and by so doing to ehminate unemployment He inaugurated ^ , 

a vast project of public works, of reforestation, of marsh 
drainage, of railway and highway improvements, of ship-building, and of 
hydro-electric development Large sums of government money were devoted 
to the production of rayon and silk, to the expansion of the merchant marine, 


and to the building of a powerful army and navy 
Prior to 1931, Mussolim achieved considerable success in his attempt to 


promote agriculture and industry, and at the same time to balance the 
budget In fact Italy, in 1929-1930, had a budget surplus of several milhon 
liras After 1931 the budget was badly out of balance The national debt in- 
creased tremendously In view of the pauaty of mformation obtainable from 
Fascist Italy, it is difficult to determme to what extent governmental spending 
solved the problem of unemployment Many remained out of work and those 
who obtained jobs had to accept low wages, in view of high prices and in- 


creased taxes 

Many critics of the corporate state maintained that the Italian masses would 
not continue to endure the lowering of their living standards. Good patriots, 
they had thus far submitted to Mussolim’s leadership in this campaign to build 
a bigger and a better Italy They did not question II Duce's patriotism More- 
over, they admitted diat in many ways he had contnbnted to their welfare 
By means of unemployment and industrial insurance he had given them a 
degree of economic security In his war upon disease and slums he had pro- 
moted thetr health and comfort Through his generous support of educauon 
he had taught many of them to read and write They even accepted his plan 
of creatmg a totalitarian state by du^eeting their hours of relaxatioti through 
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the promotion of music, drama, and other cultural pursuits But this loyalty 
was bound in time to demand a substantial reward “Could Mussolini then 
be able to hand over to his people the gift he wanted above everything else 
to give them — the loot of empire?” 

II Duce's foreign policy has been chiefly concerned with the carrying out 
of Italy’s imperial ambmons “The tendency towards imperialism,” de- 
clared Mussolini, “is one of the elemental y trends of human 
polry nature, an expression of the will to power So long as 
* man hves, he is an imperialist, when he is dead, for him 
imperialism is over ” Another time he said, “Italy has need of expansion, and 
expand she will, despite the selfish embargo placed on her ambitions by the 
older colonizmg Powers of the Peace Conference ” 

Determined to obtain for Italy a real place in the sun, Mussolini first turned 
to the East By the Treaty of Lausanne between Turkey and the Allies (1923) 
Italian ownership of the Dodecanese Islands was recognized In the follow- 
ing year, Italy by a treaty with Yugoslavia obtained control of the important 
Adriatic city of Fiume 

Desirous of strengthening his position m the Balkans and in the Mediter- 
ranean regions, Mussolini between 1924 and 1930 arranged conciliation and 
arbitration agreements with Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Hungary, Turkey, 
Greece, Yugoslavia, Spam, and Austria Meanwhile Albania, despite the 
opposition of Yugoslavia and France, was made an Italian protectorate 
(i926-“1927) In 1939, Mussolini annexed Albania making it a part of the 
Italian empire 

Nevertheless, Mussolini maintained that his numerous conciliation and 
arbitration treaties, his adherence to the Locarno and Pans agreements, and 
his willingness to participate nn a disarmament movement, proved that his 
policies were pacific To give further evidence of his honorable intentions II 


Duce m 1933 expressed a desire to cooperate with Fiance who opposed his 
designs m the Adriatic and his demands for naval parity He also proposed 
that Germany, France, Great Britain, and Italy sign a Four Power Pact 
whereby they agreed to maintain a policy of peaceful cooperation for ten years 
Inasmuch as his scheme envisaged a revision of the peace treaties and the re- 
arming of the defeated powers it did not wm the enthusiastic support of 
France. But when the scheme was changed so as to provide that any revision 
of the peace treaties and existing boundaries must be in accordance With the 
League Covenant, France accepted the plan In July, 1933, the pact was 
signed by the representatives of the four great powers 
The acceptance of the agreement was a diplomatic victory for its sponsor, 
Mussolini Germany was grateM because of his stand m favor of a revision 
of the peace treanesj and France, realii^ng that she now had a powerful 
neighbor across the inline a vagu^ syi^npathy for Italy^s 

imperialktic aspirations in 
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Attempting to take advantage of this diplomatic success, and convinced that 
British isolation and French fear of Germany would nulhfy their opposition, 
Mussolini, a year later (1934), decided to inaugurate an aggres- 
sive imperalist policy in Etluopia By means of this adventure 
Mussolini hoped to eliminate the social discontent which existed in Italy as 
a result of high prices, low wages, and unemployment Moved by patriotic 
fervor the Italian people, he believed, would forget about their domestic 
troubles and support him in his attempt to avenge the defeat of the Italian 
forces at Adowa m 1896, and to re-establish a Mediterranean empire pro- 
viding raw materials and opportunities for investment and colonization 
Accordingly he sent his legions into the ancient land of the King of Kings 
under the pretext of settling Italo-Ethiopian border disorders 
In making war on this semi-civilized country, Mussolini disregarded an 
agreement arranged m 1906 by Great Britain, France, and Italy (m which 
they recognized Ethiopia’s independence), the membership of the latter in 
the League of Nations, and a treaty of friendship between Italy and Ethiopia 
in which they agreed to submit their controversies to arbitration (1928) On 
the other hand, Mussolini justified his intervention by claiming that the Alhes 
had recognized Italian rights in Ethiopia during the war, but had inaugurated 
policies of economic expansion in Etluopia despite their promise to fhe con- 
trary Therefore Italy’s aggression was thought of by the Itahans as being 
defensive 

Encouraged by Gieat Britain and France, Ethiopia appealed to the League 
to stop Italian intervention, but to no avail Mussolini, refusing to recognize 
the League’s right to interfere, proceeded to conquer a large part of this coun- 
try Meanwhile the League, unable to obtain the complete cooperation of 
Great Britain and France, offered ineffective opposition to Italy’s conquest of 
Ethiopia Inasmuch as this Italian adventure threatened the imperialist inter- 
ests of England— the Suez Canal, for example — more than those of France, 
the British lion did resort to all methods short of war to check the Italian 
advance After devoting much time to futile discussion, the League, in response 
to British demands, finally decided to resort to a financial and economic 
boycott of Italy (November, 1935) Although this boycott hampered Fascist 
efficiency, it did not check the advance of the Italian forces in Africa After 
seven months of warfare, die mam objective of the Italian campaign was 
reached Addis-Ababa, the capital of Ethiopia, was occupied (May 5, 1936), 
the emperor of the country, Haile Selassie, was in fl^ht, ^.pd Ethiopia was 
formally declated part of the Italian colonial empire Thus, except for Liberia, 
the last independent African state had lost its independence, 

As a result of dns conquest^ Mussohm strengthened his popularity m Italy 
and the Nations lost; much of its prestige m the wW For a, time 

the League continued the economic sanctions against Italy:, stubbornly 
lammgHdmt country had' gone to war m disregard of her Eeague 
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tions On July 15, 1936, however, that body finally suspended these sanctions 
Italy, It appeared, had defeated the League 
Disregarding this capitulation, many states, especially Gieat Britain, re- 
fused to recogmze Italy’s conquest of Ethiopia Thereupon, Mussolini, deter- 
mined to strengthen his position in the Meditenanean, ex- 
Mussohmand tended de jure recogmUon to the Insurgent government m 
Spam which had been set up by General Franco at Burgos 
(November, 1936) As a counter challenge to the anti-fascist help for the 
loyahst cause in Spain from many foreign countries (especially Russia), he 
permitted I talian “volunteers,” airplanes, and submarines to go to the Insur- 
gent cause Nazi Germany also decided to back the nationalist movement ^ 
After the World War, Germany, like Italy, faced an economic collapse and 
revolutionary chaos In November, 1918, as the mihtary defeat of Germany 
was becoming apparent, revolution broke out in various parts 
ttfter of country It began m the High Seas fleet which had spent 
‘ " the last two years of the war cooped up and inactive in the 

Kiel Canal Alar med by these revolts and by the increase of popular opposi- 
uon, all die kings and princes, mcluding die kaiser, abdicated or fled 
Within a week there was not a monarch left m Germany The catastrophe 
had not only overthrown the reigmng dynasUes, but had paialyzed tempo- 
rarily the reactionary and conservative elements of society Only the 
Social Democrats, numerically the largest party in Germany, were prepared 
to assume the r61e of leadership at this critical time They accepted this task 
and created the German Repubhc 

Although the Social Democrats advocated the establishment of a soaalist 
state in theory, the majority of them favored in practice tiie creation of a 
hberal bourgeois repubhc Representing the moderate trade 
*" unions, rather than Ae rank and file of German workers, they 
opposed vigorously the attempts of the communists to estab- 
hsh a proletarian state In 1918-1919, a successful commumst revolution 
seemed possible The old ruhng groups, rendered helpless by the national 
collapse, stood by while independent socialists and other extremists (called 
Sparpasts),® led by Karl Liebknecht and Rosa Luxemburg, placed firearms in 
the hands of the proletanat, raised red flags in numerous apes and orgamzed 
soviets of workers, soldiers and peasants’ depupes But the radical uprising was 
suppressed and Liebknecht and Luxemburg were assassinated Thus the 
Social Democrats, in r^tormg law and order, saved Germany for the indus- 
trialists and the junkers, and by so doing prepared the way unmtenPonally for 
the rise of Hitler 

After the suppression of radicahsm the provisional government, dominated 

^For discussion of mtemaPonal aspects of tike Spanish Civil War see pp. 
1182—1185 

“ They took their name from Spartacus, leads' of a slave revolt in amaent Rome 
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by the Social Democrats, scheduled an election on the basis of universal suf- 
frage of a National Assembly which was to draw up a constitution for the 
new German Republic By this time the bourgeoisie had recovered courage 
Consequently they were able in the elections to obtain control of the National 
Assembly In addition to large delegations of socialist and of bourgeois parties 
there were also in this assembly smaller groups representing the monarchy, 
the industrialists, and the Catholics 

These delegates, meeting at Weimar, shrine of German liberalism, on 
February 6, 1919, drew up and adopted the German Republican Constitution 
The Weimar Constitution established a framewark of govern- 
ment on the basis of the classic principle of liberalism It ^^fianR^ublc 
created a democratic government which consisted of a bicam- 
eral parliament, a president, a cabinet, and an advisory national economic 
council It also contained a bill of rights, which guaranteed freedom of speech, 
press, and assembly, but which imposed limitations on personal and property 
rights in the interest of social welfare On February 11 the moderate sociahst 
leader, Ebert, as head of the provisional government, signed the document 
The National Assembly then moved to Berlin and acted as a Reichstag until 
the new government was formally established (June 6, 1920) Meanwhile 
various attempts on the part of reactionaries as well as radicals to overturn 
the new republic were suppressed A plan, apparently supported by French 
officials, to detach the Rhineland from Germany and set up an independent 
state also failed dismally By 1924 these disintegrating movements seemed to 
have been driven underground and the unity of the Republic appeared secure 
The establishment of this democracy delivered the German bourgeoisie 
from the menace of communism Even with the ballot in the hands of the 
proletariat, the property owners could and did manage to retain a large 
share of political control This power, secured directly through the ballot and 
indirectly through the acceptance of many middle-class views by the moderate 
elements in the Social Democratic Party, safeguarded the rights of property 
and prevented the socialization of commerce and industry 
Certain obstacles stood in the way of the Republic From the first a large 
group of German patriots of all classes identified the greatness of Germany 
with the Hohenzollern empire, and tended in their think- 
ing to link democracy with defeat and revolution This latent 
hostility to the republic might have been overcome if Ger- 
many could have experienced in the early post-W ar peiiod an era of prosperity 
and national recovery But such a revival was made unlikely largely because 
of the failure to tax adequately the wealthy industrialists, the extravagant 
waste of money on public works, and the harsh treatment accorded Germany 
by the victorious Allies Not only was Germany humiliated and enslaved 
by the military and economic provisions of th^ Treaty of Versailles, but also 
she had to suffer diplomatic slights from her late enemies These conditions 
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undermined the never-very-great prestige of the Republic, especially during 
the years prior to the Locarno Pacts (1925) 

Despite these obstacles the democratic government tried to restore Germany 
Reactionary and radical uprisings weie crushed, and an attempt was made 
to re-establish commerce and industry But the cabinet, a coali- 
Therepatation socialists, democrats, and centrists, was unable to 

guide the country to a real recovery Germany simply could 
not meet the reparation payments to the Allies and at the same time re- 
establish normal economic conditions Most of her markets, especially in 
France and the United States, were practically destroyed by the erection of 
tariff barriers This loss of foreign markets and the poverty of the domestic 
markets so reduced economic activity in Germany that reparations had to 
be paid out of the capital of the country 
The government also had to deal with a perplexing pioblem of currency 
Inflation began during the World War when the imperial government, un- 
willing to resort to heavy taxation to pay the cost of the 
^ojthfmark Struggle, proceeded to inflate its currency Confronted by the 

iimar problems of unemployment, need of food and raw mateiials, 

and the necessity of making reparation payments, the post-war government, 
now under the control of Wilhelm Cuno and other supposed experts, decided 
to inflate the currency still further rather than to tax business heavily The 
result of this policy was the steady depreciation of die mark In 1921 the 
mark, which before the war had been worth twenty-five cents, had declined 
to sixty to the dollar Continued deficits in the national budget which re- 
sulted from this depreciation led to further inflation By November, 1922, 
a dollar would purchase over seven thousand marks In 1923, Germany was 
in a dilemma Unable to meet the heavy reparation payments demanded by 
the Allied Commission, the Germans were forced to submit to the occupation 
of their great industrial region, the Ruhr, by French and Belgian troops The 
policy of passive resistance, to which the government resorted, completely 
disorganized the financial and economic structure of the republic The mark 
immediately started to tumble down the toboggan slide Quoted at 14,000 to 
a dollar when the Ruhr occupation began, in the spring of 1923 it declined 
from 160,000 to 1,100,000 to the dollar during July, and by the end of 
the year stood at 4,000,000,000,000 to the dollar 
The collapse of the mark completely dislocated German economic and 
social life Savings, peiBions, and insurance were destroyed, and mortgages, 
bonds, and notes were paid off with worthless currency, thus transferring 
wealth from the creditor to the debtor class Inability of wages to keep pace 
with the sinking mark resulted in a decline in the standard of living All 
incentive to thrift was destroyed The chief aim of most Germans was to 
transfer currency into tangibles. Tfiis, m turn, produced an artificial in- 
dustrial boom 
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Undoubtedly the most disastrous consequence of the currency debacle was 
the destiuction of a great part of the prosperous bourgeois class These un- 
fortunate people, with fixed incomes derived from interest, 
rents, and even such flexible sources as fees, salaries, and 
profits, found it very difficult to keep up with the rapid and ^ 
continuous rise m prices Savings lost practically all of their values, pen- 
sioners and rentiers starved, families, formerly well situated, had to eat plain 
foods and discharge their servants In fact, thousands of men, women, and 
children were forced to depend upon charity for their existence Many middle- 
class persons found themselves pushed into the ranks of the proletariat 
Industrial and financial tycoons, farmers, and workers, on the other hand, 
were not hit so hard During the war Big Business had made great profits 
In the period of post-war inflation, plutocrats were able to use this wealth to 
improve their positions by getting rid of bonded debts and expanding their 
properties or acquiring additional holdings at bargain prices Many small busi- 
nessmen and farmers also managed to survive inflation by holding on to their 
stores and farms Even the wage-earner was paid enough to insure a bare living 
During this critical period, Stresemann, an industrialist and head of the 
upper bourgeois People’s Party which favored the monarchical form of gov- 
ernment, assumed an important role in the German Cabinet 
As chancellor, in 1922, he put down reactionary and radical 
opposition, aiming his heaviest blows at the left which he regarded as the 
most dangerous foe of the bourgeois republic As foreign minister (1923-1929) 
he tried to bring Germany out of her economic and diplomatic isolation He 
strengthened the friendly relations with Soviet Russia which had been estab- 
lished by the Treaty of Rapallo (1922), he helped to obtain the acceptance 
of the Dawes Plan by the Reichstag,^ and in 1925, in cooperation with Briand 
the great statesman of France, he succeeded m bringing about the adoption 
of the Locarno Treaties whereby Germany accepted the new frontiers 
m the west and agreed to submit to arbitration disputes over the eastern 
frontier According to the terms of the setdemcnt. Great Britain and Italy 
promised to support either France or Germany against aggression from the 
other Impressed by Stresemann’s friendly policy, the former Allies in 1^26 
admitted Germany into the League of Nations 
Between 1924 and 1929 Germany experienced a superficial recovery Under 
the direction of the plutocrats, the extensive loans from foreign bankers 
were devoted to the creation of vertical trusts, to the develop- 
ment of mass production, to the promotion of industrial effi- 
ciency, and to the establishment of pensions and unemploy- 
ment doles. Commercial espansion also was facihtated through treaucs 
concluded with all of the important powers 
^ Agreed upon in die spring of 1924, the Flap lovsaared the annual f^yJnents of 
German reparations Seep llw 
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This economic development was accompanied by a resurgence o£ patriotism 
Following the death of Ebert in 1925, the first president of the Geiman 
republic, the monarchists and other reactionaries persuaded 
VonHindenbmg German war hero. Field Marshal von Hmdenbuig, to 
run for this office Patriots ralhed to his support, and as a result, the left-wingers 
were defeated as a monarchist was elected president of the republic But 
contrary to fears abroad that Hindenburg’s election presaged a reactionaiy 
development, he took the oath to the constitution and, for nine years, served 
as the ostensible head of the government 
In 1929, Germany’s rapid economic revival was halted and her democratic 
government faced an uncertam future The beginnmg of a world depression 
made it impossible for Germany to continue floating the 
Germany and foreign loans which had facilitated her recovery, high tariff 
wor epresston r^Liscd by Other countries, prevented further extension 

of her commerce, and a rapid fall in wages and agricultural prices brought 
about a decline of purchasing power in the domestic market By 1929 a 
reduction in industrial activity resulted in a steady rise in unemployment 
Despite the lightening of the reparation burden by the Young Plan,^ 
economic conditions grew steadily worse In 1930-1931 the situation in Gei- 
many became so bad ffiat the former Allies first declared a moratorium for one 
year of reparation payments and intergovernmental debts, and latei (1932) 
consented to an almost complete cancelation of reparation payments 
By this time, however, the German Republic was virtually doomed Industry 
continued to decline, unemployment to expand, wages to fall, and taxes to 


Discanientifi 

Germany 


rise By 1932 nine-tenths of the German people were barely 
existing on low wages or salaries, and society was being pro- 
letarianized Discontent spread to all classes Communists, 


socialists, and workers’ umons were suspicious of one anothei Industrialists, 


bankers, and great landowners (Junkers) bitterly denounced the republican 
government, claiming that it was protecting the workers by providing pen- 
sions, doles, apartment houses, and other luxuries at the expense of the 
property owners The little businessmen, on the other hand, maintained that 
the government was aiding Big Business m its attempt to gam complete 
control of industry Unable to check the advance of monopoly rule and 
yet unwillmg to )Oin the proletariat, the bourgeoisie faced extinction 
Fear of communism, on the part of reactionaries, conservatives, and 
erstwhile liberals and moderates, finally paved the way for the downfall of 
the German Republic By 1932 certain German Aryans® were developing real 
hostility to the Jewish people who, though comprising one per cent of the 
entire population, were said to control many of the large banks, the great 


^Seep 1107 

® Aryan is really a Imguisuc term, but it is used in Germany to imply racial 
purity, 1 descent from Aryan ancestry 
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industries, the big department stores, and the professions But the rapid 
spread of communism amongst the workers and even the petty bourgeoisie 
created the real panic among the propertied classes As taxes mounted, they 
tended to accept the ideas expressed by the Nazis (National Socialists) that 
the Jews and the Marxists were the suspicious characters in Germany’s poht- 
ical woodpile According to the Nazis, these radicals and aliens were intent 
merely upon their own selfish gains, and, in time, were determined to take 
over the country All classes — businessmen, farmers, and workers — would 
suffer should these subversive groups achieve this aim 

As nationalist discontent and hatred of alien groups increased, certain little 
businessmen began to cluster around a leader who had newly risen from 
their midst This messiah — Adolph Hitler — was born in 
Austria (1889) , and was the son of a humble customs inspector ^ 
of the Dual Monarchy As a mere youth he had gone to Vienna to study archi- 
tecture but had not been very successful Shordy before the outbreak of the 
World War, Hitler, having developed a strong hatred of Marxian sociahsm 
and semiticism, left this “racial Babylon” of Vienna and went to Mumch 
where he obtained a ]ob as a house painter During the war, which he wel- 
comed fervently, he served in the German army as a private and later as a 
sergeant, winning the Iron Cross for bravery in combat After the struggle he 
organized a National Socialist German Workers’ Party and, in 1920, an- 
nounced a program of twenty-five points, similar in many respects to the 
'platEorm of Italian Fascism 

In 1923, Hider, LudendorfI, and others engaged m an attempt at Munich 
to overthrow the existing regime Invading a beer hall on November 9, 1923, 
the Austrian orator announced his determination to “clear out the Jewish- 
Marxist pigsty in Berlin ” Police dispersed the parade of the Nationahst 
Socialists, as they now called themselves, the next day, and Hitler was 
given a light lail sentence During his prison term of only a few months 
he wrote part of his volume of memoirs, entitled Mctn Kumpf (My 
Fight) Following his release. Hitler proceeded to organize his followers, 
adopting the swastika, and creating a semi-mihtary force of over a half- 
million “brown shirts,” or shock troops This preliminary work soon bore 
fruit In 1929-1930, the depression hit Germany, and Hitler with a well- 
orgamzed group of followers and a program that appealed to all classes 
became a new savior for millions of people. 

Hitler possessed many of the personal qualities essential for a dictator 
DefFuhrer (The Leader), as he came to be called, combined the talents of a« 
demagogue with those of a statesman* “He is” wrote Henri Lichtenberger 
m his TAe Third Rcick “a popular orator of the first order , He has{ 
also the undemable gifts of seduction; he knows how to tame men and ^ 
allure women He is a man of iron will and tireless activity. And he possesses | 
also the flair of the born polmcian, that mtuition which permits him to sense ; 
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the confused aspirations of the crowd, to discern how the wind is blowing, 
and to divine what should be and could be done at each particular moment 
Hitler’s appeal to the masses is further enhanced by the fact that he is ‘a man 
of the people ’ ” 

Keenly cognizant of the many conflicting elements and tendencies which 
existed in Germany, Hitler proceeded to win the masses over to the Nazi 
cause In doing so, he announced a militant and nationalistic progiam which 
was opposed alike to communism and democracy and was designed to re- 
establish internal order and prosperity, and to regain external prestige for 
Germany This platform appealed to most discontented groups Industrialists 
and landowners were won over by his condemnation of socialism and com- 
munism, the middle classes were attracted by his opposition to Big Business, 
as represented by large department and chain stores, and by his intense patriot- 
ism, and the proletarians were converted by his denunciation of Jewish 
capitalism and his promises of social and economic reforms Patiiotic Gei- 
mans of all parties accepted with enthusiasm Hitler’s promise (found m 
Metn Kampf), to free Germany from the shackles of the Treaty of Versailles 
They visuahzed the restoration of Germany’s international prestige thiough 
the repudiation of the thesis of German war guilt, the refusal to make 
further reparation payments, a drastic revision of the Polish coiridor and 
other adjustments on the eastern frontier, the return of the German colonies, 
the long-desired Anschluss with Austria, and the right of all Germans to 
unite and to arm 

Unable to reach these objectives, and on the verge of a revolution as a 
result of the depression, the republic gradually sank into oblivion In March, 
TAe<ndoi Heinnch Brumng, the centrist leader, became head of 

ihefepttbltc a new cabinet During the next two years he tried to mnini- gm 

the republican form of government But, with the proletariat 
unenthusiastic over his program, with the middle classes accepting Hitler’s 
leadership, and with the aristocranc and plutocratic classes flirting with 
reaction and with the Nazi party, Brumng and his colleagues saw the repub- 
lic’s supports crumble away one after aTinfTn«r 

of 1532 German democracy was vanishing In the ^Vf-t ion s 
of Apnl 24 to the Diet, the Nazi group became the dominant organization 
m Prussia imd the second largest party in Bavaria, Although Brumng re- 
tained considerable support in the Reichstag, President Hindenburg (recently 
re-elected President) was forced by reactionary intrigue to dismiss Brumng 
and to p ace thegovernment in the hands of a group of reactionary nationalist 
first under von Papen and then under von Schleicher Centrists, Nazis, and 
junkers now engaged m a struggle for power Meanwhile, a split v?ithm the 
ranks of the rulmg chqutenabled Hitler to enter the government Determmed 
to ^«throw Wal, von Schleicher who had displaced him as ChanceUor 
in December, 1932, von Papen, a superficial conservauve mtriguer, arranged a 
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deal with Hitler, whereby certain great bankers and steel magnates (Fritz 
Thyssen, Hugenberg, and others) would support a Nazi-nanonalist govern- 
ment with Hitler as chancellor, von Papen as vice-chancellor, and Hugenberg 
as Minister of Agriculture and Commerce Thus with a majority of the cabi- 
net non-Nazi, it was assumed that Hitler would be easily managed by his 
feudal colleagues Hitler accepted the post of chancellor, and on January 30, 
1933, was in a position to launch his drive for supreme power 
As chancelloi. Hitler proceeded to make himself the undisputed dictator — 
Der Fuhrer — of Germany Backed by the little businessmen and peasants, 
he liquidated the socialists, the communists, and the trade 
unions by dissolving and outlawing their party organizauons, ^^^zi^^cmonhtp 
and by punishing their leaders On March 12, the black-red- 
gold republican flag was discarded and the black-white-red nag of the 
empire and the swastika banner of the Nazis were substituted In 1935, the 
latter became the official flag of the Third Reich With the support of 
Hugenberg s Nationalists, the Nazis in March, 1933, forced the Reichstag to 
pass an Enabling Act which gave the cabinet dictatorial authority, thus driv- 
ing the last nail into the coffin of the republic 
Having taken over supreme power in the cabinet Hider proceeded to put 
down all opposition In June, he suppressed the Social Democratic 
Party MeanwLle, with the aid of Goebbels, his Minister of Propaganda and 
Goering, the Prussian Premier, Hitler overpowered the Nationalist parties 
and placed a majority of Nazis in the cabinet In July he signed a concordat 
with the pope and issolved the Center and Bavarian parties, announcing 
that the Nazi organization was the only legal political group in Germany 
Thus Hitler within a few months had established a dictatorship 
Property owners contributed to this Nazi triumph Many Germans of the 
small bourgeois classes, having lost confidence in the republic, supported 
the National-Socialists Junkers, industrialists, and bankers threw the 
resources of the National Federation of German Employers Association, the 
National Federation of German Industry, the National Chamber of Com- 
merce, and the Herren Klub behind Hitler's program They favored espe- 
cially his plan to suppress radicalism and to discipline the working-man 
As a substitute for the old political state Hitler, according to Brady’s The 
Spmt and Structure of German Fascism, then proceeded to apply to the nation 
at large “the rules, the behavior patterns and the points of view of the 
autocratically governed business enterprise, nothing more — with this ex- 
ception, that It adds thereto power tp enforce complete uniformity with its 
point of view on the part of all members of the community regardless of 

class, station, or interest” ' i j ^ 

In order to carry ow tins naponahst-capitahst revolution, Hitler destroyed 
all opposition Freedom of speech, assembly, and the press vanished; Jews were 
persecuted and disctimmated against m the professions and in business; 
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republicaa clubs were dissolved, and thousands of enemies of the Nazi 
state were confined in concentration camps, i e , places where 
1 € urge anti-Nazis were concentrated and kept under guard 
In the spring of 1934, however, dissension developed within the Nazi ranks 
A number of leaders from the left wing of the party wanted Hitlei to sup- 
press die industrialists and the junkers as he had the Marxists and liberals 
Instead, Hitler announced that the revolution was over and that he would 
crush any attempt to overthrow the present order Despite this warning ceitain 
leaders of the Storm Troopers^ opposed Hider^s will As a result Der 
Fuhrer flew to Munich and ordered Rohm, Heines, and others killed In 
Berlin, Gocring arrested and shot other enemies of Hitler Squads of Storm 
Troopers and the Gestapo (secret police) participated in the purge 
While he was liquidating all opposition to and m the Nazi party, Hitler 
created a totalitarian state Leadership was made a principle of political and 
social organization According to Herr Goenng, “Authority^ 
^Qaaiism bottom, but Responsibility always from" 

bottom to top Der Fuhrer carriers the final lesponsibihty* 
as he carries it before his God and his people His will is law ” Regents, 
representing Der Fuhre/s will, were appointed in each of the component 
states, save Prussia where Hider assumed the position of regent Upon the 
death of President Hindenburg, 1934, a further step m the direction of total- 
itarianism was taken when the Reich cabmet decided to unite in Hitler the 


National 

soaahxm 


offices of president and chancellor Meanwhile all popular government, state 
and local, was abohshed, and sovereign rights of the states were transferred 
to the central government The Reich was thus transformed from a federal 
into a centralized and unified state 


Having established his political supremacy Hitler determined to nationahze 
and coordinate the economic and cultural life of Germany Labor was de- 

The Labor Front orgamze unions, to bargain collectively, 

to picket, and to strike Employers’ associations were also 
abolished In the place of these groups was formed a German Labor Front, 
comprising botii employers and employees In order to control this Fiont 
Hitler divided the Reich into thirteen districts and appointed m each one a 
Trustee of X,abor board This organization had the right to fix wages, to settle 
labor disputes, and to dismiss followers and leaders Its deasions could be ap- 
pealed to State Honor Courts, but such action was rare 
Agriculture as well as industry was coordinated At first the government 

Coordmauonoi ^ pcasants by placmg them on lands 

agrmlture formerly possessed by junkers and by granting them credit 
To keep the peasant farms from being spht into small hold- 
mgs, toe government also created hereditary peasant farms Inasmuch as these 
holdmgs could not be mortgaged, the owners found it difficult to borrow 
^ Members of the offiaal Naa party miliua 
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the money necessary for their operation Steadily, the new regime, in its 
attempt to make Germany self-sufficing, brought agriculture more and more 
under state control The objective of this policy was to raise the standard of 
living and to mciease the producuon of foodstuffs so as to make Germany 
practically a self-sufficing nation To this end, the government not only 
aided the farmer in the reclamation of waste land, but supervised pracmcally 
every phase of agricultural life As a result of this policy agricultural produc- 
tion, according to Nazi statistics, rose from 8 7 milliard T€tchsmar\s in 1932 
to 12 milliard retchsmarks in 1937 

German cultural and moral life was also coordinated As head of the 
Ministry of Propaganda and Popular Enlightenment, Dr Julius Goebbels 
regimented public opinion All types of expression — news- cultural and 
papers, theatres, motion pictures, music, and the arts — were moral coordma- 
controlled by this ministry with the purpose of fusing 
German emotional, moral, and intellectual life into a uniform spiritual 
mould Education was overhauled by the Ministry of Education with the 
purpose of producing youths who would be strong, obedient, and loyal soldiers 
of the Third Reich Service of six months in the labor camps and several 
years in the military were required of all young boys Labor camps, at first 
not compulsory, were established for Nazi girls In these camps they were 
trained to become mothers and workers, but in the home 

Hitler tried to regiment the church as well as the state Under the direction 
of Goering the Protestant churches were to be orgamzed along totalitarian 
lines in accordance with Nazi principles The Church Synod 
was to be controlled by the German Christians — those sub- ^onduwns 
scribing to a German Nazi church Certain extremists pro- 
posed that the Holy Bible at this time be purged of everything un-German 
Thus the new Christian church would be able to exalt pagan virility and 
hardihood, rather than piety and humihty 

Powerful Protestant opposition, however, confronted the Nazis in their 
attempt to regiment the church And while Hitler succeeded in bringing 
that institution under his control, many churchmen consistendy refused 
to subscribe to the neo-pagamsm of the Nazis 

Catholics also fought Hitler’s attempt to subordinate the church to the 
state In 1933 he tried to arrange a setdement with the pope, negotiating a 
concordat whereby the Vatican relinquished the right of Cathohe organiza- 
tions in Germany to engage in political activities Hitler, in return, promised 
not to interfere with Catholic educational, cultural, and youth organizations 
as long as they did not meddle m politics But the terms of this settlement 
were not observed Determined to obtain complete control of German youth, 
Hitler, in 1936, denounced the Catholic youth movement, charging its 
with illegal as^oaation with communists Meanwhile the church proceeded 
to criticize severely Hitler’s racial ideology and his sterilization laws whereby 
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physical and mental misfits were to be sterilized In 1937 another crisis be- 
tween church and state arose when Hitler, accusing the Catholic teachers of 
immorality, determined to abolish certain Catholic schools in Bavaria 


In his attempt to re-estabhsh unity, Der Fuhret embarked on i crusade to 
bring about racial purification Jews and other non-Germanic elements 
* which endangered, as he claimed, the purity of the “Aiyan” 

punfication ruthlessly suppressed In September, 1935, the 

Nazi Reichstag met at Nuremberg m conjunction with the 
“Congress of Freedom” of the Nazi party Here the swastika flag was made 
the sole official banner of the Reich, new laws deprived all Jews of citizen- 
ship, and marriages between Jews and gentiles were forbidden As a result 
of this policy, over 100,000 Jews fled, hundreds committed suicide, and 
virtually all Jews suffered personal humiliations, impoverishment, and polit- 
ical oppression 


Disregarding a certain amount of hostihty to his political, economic, reli- 
gious, and racial policies, Hitler insisted that his National Socialist program 
had but one aim — the creation of a great Germany “Funda- 
mentally,” he said, “our National-Socialist programme re- 
places the hberahstic conceptioa of the individual and the 
Marxist conception of humanity at large by the conception of a nation bound 
by breeding to a common soil it is the grandest and thereby the most 
sacred task of man to preserve his kind as devised by God and propagated 
by breeding ’’ With pride he called attention to the fact that “Countless sons of 
workmen and peasants are today in leading positions in the Nazi state,” and 
claimed that the Nazi program “looks towards the whole people and nevei 
towards a smgle class The purpose of the National-Socialist revolution is 
not to deprive a privileged class of its rights for all future, but to raise a 
class wnhout rights to equality” In advocating this Hider claimed that 
he was carrying out the will of the people as expressed by its party — the 
Nazis 


While professing to know httle about economic theory, Hider, from the 
very beginning of his rule m 1933, introduced drastic economic changes In 

program he definitely described such phrases 
p!og,<m “s “economic freedom” and “rugged individualism” as of no 

importance Instead, he declared that it was the duty of the 
state to (irect the available working power for the purposes of a useful pro- 
uction. The community of the nation does not live by the fictitious value of 
money,” he said, “but by the real production which in its turn only gives value 

currency, and not a bank or 

safe full of gold!" 

In a speech before the German Jigtchstag (February, 1938) Hider pro- 
claimed the success of his cconcnmc pohcics particularly the Four-Year Plan 
announced m 1935 After calhhg attention tb his “powerful peace-time army” 
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he stated that under National Socialism agriculture, industry, and commerce 
had experienced remarkable expansion Presenting statistics to prove that 
industrial pioduction had practically doubled between 1932 
and 1937, that foreign trade had experienced a modest expan- 
Sion, that pioduction as a whole had increased, and that 
unemployment had practically disappeared, Hiller proudly stated that this 
economic advance had been made without foreign assistance and was due 
solely to the nation’s own efforts under its own leadership He claimed that 
only through production and expansion — not higher wages and shorter 
hours — could the German standard of living be raised, and again stated 
that Gei many’s future rested solely in the “oibit of her wisdom and 
energy,” not in “salvation in the form of any kind of aid from outside, 
whether of a political, economic, or financial nature ” Nevertheless, Hitler, 
despite his quest of autarchy (national economic self-sufficiency), was forced 
to admit the vital need foi increased foreign trade and expanding markets 
abioad 

Hitlei, like Mussolini, actually did not believe in a complete self-enclosed 
economic system Wherever possible, he invaded the markets of the world 
His economic diplomacy, unlike England’s, was conducted 
on a bilateral qmd pro quo basis with goods exchanged for 
goods (the barter system) Money was still useful, but to 
Gci many as well as Italy, it was ultimately less necessary than military might 
to seize law materials Thus Hitler devoted a large part of his capital, his 
man power, and his raw materials to a rearmament program As a resulty 
this inci eased production and trade did not benefit the masses, inasmuch as 
they were forced to go without necessities m order to support military prepa- 
rations They also had to submit to long hours of labor and to heavy taxation 
without receiving the compensation of higher wages 

On the other hand, the great industrialists in Germany at first prospered 
as a result of this economic expansion Their incomes were increased and no 
special taxes were levied upon them Thus they alone were able to en)oy 
highei incomes and a higher standard of hvmg as a result of Hitler’s system 
of economic planning* 

Constantly fearing the development of unrest among the masses. Hitler, 
like Mussohm, was forced to introduce policies designed to curb not only 
the profits and the power of Big Birsiness, but also to stimulate German 
patriotism He was obliged to identify himself with the most extravagant 
expectations of nationahsuc fanaticism as a means of sustammg popular 
enthusiasm* Thus it was m the field of diplomacy that Hitler was able to 
win bs most notable victories and to gain from the Germans their most 
ardent support , 

After 1919 the Treaty of Versailles forced Germany to foUow a well-defined 
foreign policy, regardless of the pohucal or economic complexiojg of the gov- 
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ernment in power Hitler, unlike his predecessors, was determined not only 
to oppose reparation payments, but also to achieve equality in the rights of 


Hitler's 
foreign policy 


armament, to recover the lost provinces and colonies, and to 
restore Germany’s international prestige In attempting to 
reach these ends, Hitler abandoned the earlier policy o£ 


concihation and bargaining and resorted to one of repudiation, defiance, and 
force 


In 1933, he began his policy of repudiation by withdrawing from the 
Disarmament Conference and the League of Nations Two yeais later he 
obtained the endorsement of the people of the Saar when 
^^^mllesTreaty voted to return to Germany He also added to his 

popularity by subjecting the city of Danzig to Nazi control 
in defiance of the League But he won his greatest diplomatic victory that 
year when he repudiated the disarmament clauses of the peace treaty and 
announced that Germany intended to establish universal military consciip- 
tion so as rebuild her powerful army Great Britain, France, and Italy pro- 
tested through the League of Nations, but Hitlei secured a tacit acceptance 
of Great Bntain to certain aspects of German rearmament, by signing a treaty 
with that country whereby Germany agreed to build a fleet only thirty-five 
per cent as large as the British On July 1, 1935, he went a step further in 
repudiating the Versailles Treaty by re-establishing the German General 
Military Staff 

In 1936, Hider achieved a most important diplomatic victory Piofessmg 
to be angry as a result of the creauon of another Dual Alliance between 
Russia and France, he occupied the Rhineland region which had been 
demilitarized by the Treaty of Versailles France and Belgium at once sent 
vigorous protest to Hitler, but lacking the enthusiastic support of Italy and 
Great Britain who were quarreling at that time over Ethiopia, they failed 
to act 

By 1938, Hitler seemed determmed not only to change completely the verdict 
of Versailles, but also to carry out certain foreign pohcies which were largely 
Bmldm of a result of his Nazi ideology and of the economic needs of 

^‘Great Germany Germany These ambitions he revealed in his famous book, 
i, ij a Kampf In that work he proclaimed his intention of 

faimding a “Great” Germany through the annexation of Austria, the anni- 
hdation of French hegemony m Europe, the aboUtion of communism as a 
^eat to Europe, and the nauonal, territorial, and economic expansion of 
Gernmy to the East— the Baltic states, the Ukraine, and the Balkans “If I 
had the Ural mountains, Siberia, and the Ulcraine,” he shouted, “Germany, 
wder Nationahst-Sociahst leadership, would swim in plenty” In 1938, 
Hitler proceeded to carry out part of his plan to enlarge Germany by 
brm^g about a union with Austria and by dismembering Czechoslovaba, 
which he added to the Reich in two bites — the first in September, 1938, 
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and the second in March, 1939 ^ In the latter month he also secured Memel 
from Lithuania as the result of diplomatic coercion By this expansion Hider 
not only raised his personal prestige immensely among his fellow Germans, 
but he elevated Geimany to the first rank among the continental powers 
'Seepp 1167-1171 



Chapter LXXV 

POST-WAR DEMOCRACIES FRANCE AND GREAT BRITAIN 

France was largely responsible for the turns which the political and 
diplomatic development of Central and Eastern Europe took after the World 
War Maneuvering to obtain security for herself, France helped wreck most 
of Wilson’s Fourteen Points, handicapped Germany by saddhng her with 
reparations and by invading the Ruhr, and built up a series of alliances 
wluch were vaguely suggestive of those created by Bismarck 
In establishing her diplomatic hegemony in Europe, France felt that she 
was preserving something of real value to the world — her civilization 
Chief heir to a pohtical and social order in which theie was 
Frances mission Jjgj-jjjpjjy between man and his surroundings and a just 

balance between Greek and Roman culture, between Humanistic intellectual 
inquiry and Cathohc faith, between deep family loyalty and staunch individ- 
ualism, and between agriculture, commerce, and industiy, she believed that 
God and mankind expected her at least to maintain intact the territory which 
had served as the cradle of her culture 

No people were more patriotic than the 42,000,000 Frenchmen However 
they might bicker over pohtical and economic matteis, they knew no light, 
left, and center when the fundamental interests of their 
Post-War France beloved nation were menaced They loved wholeheartedly 
the 213,000 square males of black loam and green fields, of snow-peaked moun- 
tains and semi-tropical beaches that constituted France Though she possessed 
an overseas empire twenty-two times her own size, France proper was not 
quite as large as the states of New Mexico and Arizona Geographically, the 
country was a aossroads of the great trade-routes from Great Biitam to 
the Mediterranean, and from the Western world to the heart of Europe 
This strategic location helped her to become powerful and prosperous, but 
It also bound up her fate inextncably with that of neighboring nations 
A traveller journeymg through France on the eve of the World War would 
have seen not only exquisite palaces and cathedrals, but also a land as inten- 
sively cultivated as a private vegetable garden, with forty-one percent of its 
area devoted to crops Six of every ten Frenchmen hved in little communities 
of fewer than two thousand people While mass production was merbani7.mg 
Germany, Great Britain, and the XJmted States, France remained esscniadly 
a land d mdividuals, of small landowners, and of small bourgeois shop- 
keepers, It had some enormous mdustnra, but they were not so characteristic 
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of the country as were its flourishing little enterprises It was the world’s 
principal source of hand-made luxury goods, the chief wine-producing 
country, the fashion and art capital of the world 

During the World War, France, like most of the belligerent powers, was 
under a virtual dictatorship — a dictatorship that tremendously changed the 
make-up of the nation Industries were merged and mechanized Theiefore, at 
the close of the struggle France had many loosely organized trusts The little 
businesses still existed and agriculture went on much as before, but control 
of mines, iron and steel works, uulities, insurance companies, railroads, and 
brokerage houses was concentrated by a mesh of interlocking directorates in 
about two hundred corporations 

When, in the post-war period, an American talked about “the 60 families,” 
he frequently was unable to name the particular individuals who controlled 
the economic life of his country, but when a Frenchman 
discussed “the 200 families,” he meant something very spe- 
cific — the 200 principal shareholders in the Bank of France 
Though It handled the state funds, the Bank of France was a private institu- 
tion Until It was partially nationalized by Leon Blum, the socialist premier, 
m 1936, Its administrative council (only the top 200 shareholders) had the 
light to vote for twelve of the eighteen bank regents These regencies were 
handed down from father to son At one time twelve regents held 150 chair- 
manships in 95 corporations controlling sixty percent of French industry By 
refusing to support government bond issues, by exporting capital, and by 
using the controlled Parisian press to undermine business confidence, the 


Bank could break ministers and influence legislation 
While French finance was controlled by the Bank, French politics were 
directed generally by the middle classes These people were the weather-vanes 


of France When times were good they voted for the party 
in power When there was unrest m the land, the shopkeeper 


Pohitcs tn France 


and the small farmer turned a little radical — not very radical, because no 


French party is so red as its name — but radical enough to swing the 
political center of gravity in the Chamber of Deputies to the Left The 
bourgeois Frenchman — so the axiom goes— "wore his heart on the Left 
but his pocket book on the Right ” 

During the World War party strife was dropped and France was ruled 
by a bloc known as the Unwn SacrS In 1919, however, the umon split into 
two large coahtions — the National Bloc, made up of con- 
servatives and moderates, and the Left Bloc, consisting of 
Radical Socialists and other Leftist groups The extremists, 
royalist on the Right, and some soaalists and communists on the Left, 
remained outside the two blocs After the elections of November, 1919, the 


National Bloc controlled the French government Dominated by Bjg Business, 
this coahtton, unable to get Great Bntain and the United States to guarantee 
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French immunity from another German invasion, created one of the most 
powerful military forces in Europe While engaged in the military as well as 
in the economic reconstruction of France, this conservative government cre- 
ated the French system of alliances with Belgium, Poland, and Czechoslovakia 
This diplomatic brotherhood was designed to maintain the status quo m 
Europe through treaty enforcement, and to isolate Bolshevist Russia Even 
the League of Nations, under the influence of French policies, became a 
staunch defender of the French system of alliances 
Outstanding exponents of France’s economic as well as political hegemony 
were her great industriahsts They wanted to obtain control of the iron and 
potash of Lorraine and the coke and coal of the Saar and 
^otneari Frustrated m their attempt to gam the Ruhr and the 

Rhineland by the Treaty of Versailles, they determined to achieve their ambi- 
tions by pulling political wires The National Bloc favored the interests 
of the Schneider-Creussot firm and other powerful industrial organizations, 
and under the able leadership of Raymond Poincar^ did everything in its 
power to aid Big Business Influential in the government from 1919 to 1924, 
Poincare backed French financiers in their plans to exploit the economic 
resources of central and southeastern Europe French banks were established 
m the Little Entente states of Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and Yugoslavia, as 
well as m Poland, Austria, and Hungary, loans were offered Poland and 
Yugoslavia for the purchase of munitions and other supplies, and m 1923, 
as stated before,^ French and Belgian troops occupied the Ruhr 
But Poincare and the wealthy elements he represented over-reached them- 
selves The masses who, of course, were expected to pay the heavy cost of 
these undertakings, became nervous and restless, especially 
experienced a rapid decline Consisting o£ 
small, independent industrialists, rentiers, peasant proprietors, 
and avil servants^ they forced Pomcar^ to resign and elected a moderate 
and conciliatory government headed by the Radical-Sociahst, Herriot He 
inaugurated a milder pohey toward Germany, recogmzed the Russian gov- 
ernment, and promoted the cause of peace by trying to make the League of 
Nations an effective instrument for the prevention of future wars As a 
result of this policy, France withdrew her troops from the Ruhr, accepted 
the Dawes Plan, and signed the Locarno Pacts “ 

The mam domestic problem of the Left Bloc — finanaal stability — was 
obvious but difficult to solve During the War, the French government, m- 
stead of taxmg its people, had borrowed money at home, from Great Bntam, 
and from the Umted States After the struggle the government was forced to 
abandon this finanaal policy Meanwhile, the public debt was tremendously 
mcreased as a result of the costs of the post-War reconstructiott of devastated 

^Seepp 1105-110?, 1136 
*Seepp 1135-1136 
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areas m France and the occupation of the Ruhr The National Bloc^ through 
miscellaneous types of loans and tax increases, tried unsuccessfully to solve 
the financial problem Then the Left Bloc came into power, but it preferred 
inflation to tax increases, and jeopardized the franc, which now had fallen 
to slightly over two cents Thereupon the people forced this Left Bloc out 
of office, again entrusting their future to Poincare and a National Union 
ministry in 1926 

In office, Poincare vigorously tackled the financial question Determined not 
to deprive Big Business of its hard-earned surplus, he placed the real burden 
of taxes on the thrifty middle classes Income taxes were 
raised, indirect taxes were greatly expanded, salaries in the 
civil service were reduced By these measures Poincare 
balanced the budget and stabilized the franc at around four cents (as com- 
pared with about twenty cents before the War) By devaluating the franc, 
he deprived all owners of bonds — the middle classes and peasants for 
the most part — of four-fifths of their income and capital, and at the same 
time he relieved the government of four-fifths of its capital charges Grate- 
ful indeed were the industrialists Aided by cheap monev, they were able to 
undersell their competitors in the markets of the world and to expand their 
enterprises at home and abroad 

Until 1931, France seemed to be the soundest state in Europe She was 
able at least to feed and to employ her numerically stationary population, to 
increase her gold reserve, and to expand production In foreign affairs she also 
exerted tremendous influence Having concluded alliances with Belgium, 
Poland, and Czechoslovakia, she arranged treaties with Rumania and 
Yugoslavia, and contemplated, in the late ’twenties, the formation of a 
United States of Europe within the framework of the League of Nations It 
was hoped that the Locarno treaties which virtually froze the diplomatic 
scene in western Europe as it was in 1925, and die Pact of Pans which out- 
lawed war m 1929, would constitute the nucleus of an mternauonal system 
absolutely committed to the status quo 

The French people, however, were unable to bear the costs of this ambitious 
project In its determination to enlarge the army, to strengthen the frontier 
fortifications (for example, the great Maginot Line facing Germany), to 
occupy the Ruhr, and to furnish vast loans to the allies of France for mili- 
tary purposes, the French government dissipated its resources Currency infla- 
tion, accentuated as a result of these expenditures, reduced the standard of 
living and prepared the way for French involvement in the world depression 

Especially severe were the hardships suffered by the small property owners 
and professional men Many, unable to carry on their enter- 
prises or to live on incomes derived from their professions, ' 

were forced into the ranks of the proletariat Facing complete 
extinction and economic enslavement, a great number of Frenchmen enlisted 
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under the banners of Fascism and Communism Most of them, however, 

remained loyal to the bourgeois republic, supporting the moderate parties m 

their attempt to avert revolution by timely reforms 

Despite the demoralizing effects of the depression, the French endeavored 

to weather the storm without resorting to violent measures Through the 

government, they tried to save themselves by isolating France 

Attempts io re- from the less prosperous parts of the world Higher tariffs 

gain prosperity , ^ i i t-* i 

and a system of quotas were designed to protect French in- 
dustries and agriculture by keeping the products of other nations out of the 
country Attempung to retain the support of the peasant, the government 
placed French agriculture in a very strong position by giving the f aimer a 
highly protected home market The working classes, in whom lay the po- 
tential danger of revolution, were also helped through a program of state 
assistance to domesuc industry and through governmental aid in the form 
of additional social legislauon 

This situation could not endure indefinitely France soon discovered that she 
could not cut herself off from the outside world, she was bound to be influ- 


The depression 


enced by conditions elsewhere As the economic situation grew 
worse, the protective defenses started to crack Confronted by 


the problem of high taxes and unemployment, the peasants and urban workers, 


and members of the bourgeoisie, began to manifest dissatisfaction, despite 
the efforts that the Chamber of Deputies had made to retain their suppoit 
A period of legislative demoralization now followed (1932-1934) Un- 
%vilhng to accept the demand of the conservative parties, representing Big 
Business, that the budget be balanced by a reduction in the cost of gov- 
ernment, a majority of the ministries — radical sociahsts, socialists, and com- 
munists — let expenditures mcrease and permitted tlie budget to lemain 
unbalanced In a vain attempt to obtain decisive action, cabinets weie over- 


thrown with unusual rapidity 

By 1934 some Frenchmen predicted a complete financial collapse and 
prepared to face revolution The Stavisky pawnshop scandal, involving high 

Staitsh scandal offiaals, brought matters to a head Claiming that 

Stavisky, who had robbed the people of millions of francs 
through the sale of worthless bonds, was aided by government officials, 
people demanded a parliamentary investigation The refusal of the Radical- 
Socialist leader, Chautemps, to order such an mvestigation increased the 
opposition to the government An explosion of popular discontent, known as 
“the Stavisky riots,” now followed 

Though It is fairly well established that the Stavisky riots began as a 
Royalist and Fascist demonstration, many young commu- 
joined in the fighting, in the belief that tile revolution 
had come Nearly aU of the 102 Parisian newspapers also 
attacked the Radical Socialist, Daladier — ^dbicn serving his first premiership *— 
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With a ferocity unparalleled even m the abusive French press Though he 
had a vote of confidence in the Chamber, Daladier gave way to the attacks 
and resigned Seventy-year-old Gaston Doumergue, evPresident of France, 
was brought from his flower garden to head a national union government, 


which had a strongly Rightist flavor 

Doumergue tried to balance the budget by reducing governmental ex- 
penses Despite this economy, prices continued to rise, the currency threat- 
ened to become more and more unstable, the national debt actually absorbed 
about half of the national income Disregarding these problems for the time 
being, the aged premier tried to strengthen his position by constituent re- 
forms, realizing that so long as he was dependent on various political groups 
he could not carry out a constructive economic policy This proposed political 
reorganization brought about his downfall Accused of dictatorial ambi- 
tions, he resigned in November, 1934 A young representative of Big Business, 
Flandin, became head of a new Right government Promising a policy of 
action, he soon discovered that he could do little unless he was granted addi- 
tional political power Parliament, however, refused to give him the authority 


and, accordingly, he resigned 

On June 7, 1935, Pierre Laval, another bourgeois leader, was appointed 
premier Granted parliamentary permission to reduce governmental expenses 
he piocecded to lower salaries of public ofScials, pensions, and interest on 
governmental securities In an attempt to end the depression he also increased 
the income tax, established a tax on munitions, arbitrarily reducing the cost 
of living Despite these measures economic recovery did not occur 

Feai of a further devaluation of the franc to restore industry and trade 
now caused many Frenchmen, especially investors, to lose faith in the gov- 
ernment Fascist leaders, agitating for the overthrow of parliamentary govern- 
ment, manoeuvered for the support of these dissatisfied elements, promising 
prosperity and security once the government were taken out of the hands 
of the corrupt lepublicans and the unpatriotic radicals 

Certain men realized that these Stavisky riots, social discontent, and 
Fascism were direct threats to constitutional, democratic government One 
of them was Lion Blum, an able Socialist leader, an intek 
lectual, and a Jew, another was Leon Jouhaux, head or rive p^^p^iarj^ront 
million strongly organized factory workers Six days after the 
Stavisky riots Touhaux had called out one million workers in a brie| orderly, 
general strike as a gesture of labor unity Meanwhile Blum ^“ked 
all elements which had reason to hate Fascism - the Communist pa^ mder 
Maurice Thorez at the extreme Left, the Radical Sociahst p^ of tke ou^ 
geois center, and the Sociahsts, and the Federation of Labor Thus was formed 
lie Popular Front. This group, in die elections of^May, 1936, 
wimung a thumping victory The Socahsts wi* 1^ to 

party m the Chamber, and France acquired a Sociahst pr«mer Bium. 
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The new government concentrated upon the solution of internal problems 
A wave of strikes was settled when Blum got the employers to accept the 
workers’ demands for shorter hours, vacations, and higher pay Then he 
turned on the Fascists, suppressmg the Croix de Feu organization which was 
led by Colonel de la Roeque In an attempt to revive industry and commerce 
so that the employers could pay higher wages, Blum in the fall of 1936 
devalued the franc about thirty percent At the same time pay cuts 
of government employees were restored, the allowances given soldiers in- 
creased, the coal industry reorganized, relief was provided for farmers and 
small businessmen who needed credit, the pubhe-works program was ex- 
panded, and, finally, the Bank of France was reorganized so as to deprive 
the 200 stockholders of direct power 

These governmental measures did not solve the mternal problems con- 
frontmg fhe Popular Front government In 1937 there was social unrest in 
France Workers struck as a result of trouble over the application of the 
forty-hour week. Communists and Fascists engaged m riots, industry 
and commerce, despite the devaluation of the franc, failed to impiove 
Towards the close of his first year as premier, Blum was forced out of 
office when Parhament refused to grant his request foi additional author- 
ity to deal with the finanaal problem A new Popular Front ministry with 
the Radical Socialist, Chautemps, as premier, took over the reigns of govern- 
ment 


The Chautemps government tried earnesdy to maintain domestic calm 
Social legislation, such as the forty-hour week law, was modified, with the 
purpose of abolishing all changes which inflicted unnecessary hardships 
on the employers In the spring of 1938, Chautemps, despite his moderate 
pohcies, was forced to resign over the usual questions of social and finarfnal 
legislation He was succeeded by Blum, who, after remaining in office about 
a month, was overthrown for the second time when he tried to solve the 
financial problem by announang a capital-tax plan 
Many Frenchmen of the middle classes were peifectly wilhng to vote the 
Sociahst ticket because they felt that, m so doing, they were showing them- 
selves to be advanced thinkers But when they discovered that the Sociahst 
premier (probably too weak to tax Big Business) planned to tax the capital 
value of their httle houses and gardens, they decided that this was not the 
kind of socialism they had voted for 


Following the overthrow of Blum, the Radical Socialist leader, Daladier, 
estabhshed a moderate mmistry and took over a nauon beset with strikes, 
Dakdier-t currency, a treasury spending thirty milhon more a 

week than it was taking in, Arab revolts in the North 
^ Afncaij colonies, and the menace of Fascism in Spain It 

was a nation haunted by the spectres of revolution and dictatotship, and by 
the fear of war French Fasasts lacked an effective leader, but had powerful 
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financial backing, many workers were on strike, determined to fight rather 
than submit to further lowering of their hving standards 

To meet these critical problems Daladicr needed precisely the emergency 
powers denied previous premiers He got them Both the Senate and the 
Chamber of Deputies decided to adjourn and let him govern French finances 
for three months by degree Practically a dictator, Daladier proceeded to end 
the strikes and obtain the support of most Frenchmen by announcing that the 
first aim of his r^ime would be to make France secure, and the second would 
be to strengthen French democracy 

In his attempt to reinforce the position of France in foreign affairs, 
Daladier faced some very difficult problems Prior to 1933, France, as 
stated before, was the dominant nation in Europe But with 
the rise of Hider came the relative decline of France Grad- 
ually, Berlin, not Pans, became the center of European 
politics French alhes in Central Europe — Poland, Rumania, Yugoslavia — 
swung toward Germany And Czechoslovakia, although still loyal to her ally, 
was, from the military point of view, more of a liability than an asset The 
alliance with Soviet Russia, a constant irritant m French politics, also was of 
questionable value 

Instead of Germany, it was now France which seemed to be all but en- 
circled To the east, the Rome-Berlin axis of unfriendly dictators had become 
a reality To the northeast, Belgium had renounced her French alliance in 
favor of strict neutrality To the south, General Franco, the Spanish Fascist 
leader, seemed to be winning a war with Italian and German help Only to 
the north had France an ally — Great Britain Determined to retain this 
friendship, Daladier willingly strengthened the alliance between the two 
countries by entering into an agreement with Great Britain whereby in the 
event of a war the military and naval roles to be played by each state were 
to be coordinated At the same time he approved of the Anglo-Itahan Medi- 
terranean Pact, and in the Czechoslovakian crisis prepared to follow Eng- 
land’s lead ^ 

Premier Daladier also attempted to bring France back from the Left to 
the Center Upon his return from Munich in the early fall of 1938 he was 
granted decre\powers running until November 15 by the French Chamber 
Given virtual dictatorial authority, he proceeded to scrap the forty-hour week 
law in industries considered vital to national safety, he broke with the com- 
munist party, formerly a pillar of the French Popular Front coalition, to the 
delight of Berlin, he recognized the Italian conquest in Ethiopia, he con- 
tmued France’s policy of non-intervention m Spam, he announced his de- 
termination to balance the budget by a policy of economy, and like Bntain’s 
Conservative Prime Minister, Chamberlain, he at first tried to court the 
dictatorial powers 

^ For additional treatment of French foreign policy sec pp* 1169-1171, 1183-1185, 
1198-1200 
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After the War Great Britain, like France, faced critical internal problems 
Unemployment was far worse than it had been before 1914, England had 
changed from a creditor to a debtor state, taxes were mount- 
industry and commerce were on the decline For a 
few years Great Britam did make a temporary recoveiy 
Encouraged by this economic revival, Lloyd George and his coalition govern- 
ment proceeded to restore British currency to the gold standard, to balance 
the budget, and to refund the enormous debt to the United States By 1921 
the boom had collapsed, largely because of the lack of foreign markets and 
the serious competition of the United States, Japan, and Germany As industry 
and trade dechned, a general business depression set in Many wage-earners, 
professional men, and small businessmen lost their hvehhoods By 1921 there 
were more than two million unemployed in England To take care of these 
unfortunate people a system of doles (small financial payments made to the 
unemployed by the state) was inaugurated This relief measure enabled those 
out of work to exist, but it increased the tax burden of the propertied classes 
In attemptmg to eliminate the depression, Lloyd George stiuggled to re- 
vive trade An agreement with Russia was signed in 1921 which piovided 
for the resumption of commerce Parliament, about the same time, introduced 
a limited tariff system designed to protect British key industries and work- 
men from cheap foreign goods 

Determined to re-establish domestic harmony in the British Isles, Lloyd 
George in 1920 tned to setde the Irish Question He opposed complete in- 
dependence, but he was willing to grant the Irish Home Rule 
understanding that Protestant Ulster should not be 
forced to ]om the Catholic south After considerable debate, 
Parliament finally passed a bill that gave both Cathohe Ireland and Ulster 
Home Rule Each was to be represented in Parhament and to have independ- 
ent legislatures Certain powers and imperial matters were to be handled by 
the British government Opposed to this settlement, the Sinn Fetners in south 
Ireland forced the British Parhament m 1921 to grant dominion status to 
Cathohe Irdand 


Even before this settlement De Valera, leader of the Irish Republican 
element, engaged in a long struggle to gam complete independe^e for Ireland 
In 1937 the Cathohe Irish agitated in behalf of a new consUmtion in which 
the whole of Ireland, indudmg Ulster, was declared to be a sovereign m- 
dependent democratic state, to be known by its old name, Eire Meanwhile, 
a trade war with Great Britain, the outgrowth of a land-annuity dispute, 
contmued with disastrous effect on the Free State’s economic system In 1938 
diis economic trouble between Ireland and England was settled as a result 
of negotiations between the two governments The people of Ulster, how- 
ever, refused to accept Dc Valera’s plea that they “let ^11 former differences 
now disappear in dw common name of 'Irishman.'* ” 
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Opposition to the Irish Free State paved the way for the overthrow of 
Lloyd George’s coalition government in 1922 Severe in their criticisms of the 
Irish settlement and also of the premier’s treaty with Russia, the Conserva- 
tives finally withdrew their support from the coahtion, compelling Lloyd 
George to resign 

In the elections which followed the Conservatives won a clearcut victory 
Under the leadership of Stanley Baldwin, the new Prime Minister, the gov- 
ernment tried to revive England’s dechning trade and indus- Election of 
tries by a protective tariff This economic experiment was Labor 
acceptable to a part of the electorate, but to the majority, 
which was not ready to abandon free trade, it was anathema Consequently, 
in the elections of 1923 the Conservatives were defeated The Labor Party, 
with the support of the Liberals, now came into power, with Ramsay Mac- 
Donald as the first Labor Prime Minister m British history 
The new ruler of Great Britain decided to follow a moderate domestic 
policy Except for his recognition of Soviet Russia, he did nothing to disturb 
the business classes Certain taxes and war duties were reduced, and the 
dole for the unemployed was contmued Government subsidies were given 
to home-builders But no attempt was made to mtroduce far-reaching reforms 
which could be construed as a prelude to socialism “Our Labor Government,” 
said MacDonald at the time, “has never had the least inclination to try short 
cuts to the millennium ” 

In foreign affairs the Labor Prime Mmister played his most important r&le 
He helped to prepare the way for the adoption of the Dawes Plan and en- 
couraged the League of Nations m its quest of disarmament and security 
To promote friendly relations and to increase trade, he extended de jure 
r eco gnition to Soviet Russia (1924) But this friendliness toward Soviet Red 
Russia, together with the msignificance of his domesuc policy, aroused the 
opposition of the electorate In the election which followed, Stanley Baldwin’s 
Conservative government was restored to power 

For five years (1924-1929) Baldwin, with the support of Bnush business 
groups, governed Great Britain During this time he sought by various means 
to bring about an economic recovery Partial protection was saUann’s 
established, thq pension system was extended, and local taxes Conservatuv 
were reduced to help basic industnes But the government sofemment 
had Its difficulties, notably with the minmg industry, which had been crippled 
by the off of coal exports In 1925 a stnke of the coal miners, who 

rejected wage cuts, followed m 1926 by a general strike of other workers, 
were suppressed wilh the aid of civihan volunteers Acts then were passed by 
Parliament making a general stnke illegal and hmitmg in other ways the 
power of the unions. In 1927 a plan to strengthen the Conservative House of 
Lords was given up as a result of strong oppcBition on the part of the Liberals 
and the Laborites. 
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Despite these attempts to aid commerce and industry, the economic situa- 
tion in England did not improve Unemployment increased, competition in 
world markets brought about a steady decline in Great Britain’s commerce, 
and her industry, saddled with out-of-date machinery and still oiganized 
along old-fashioned lines, seemed incapable of underselhng foreign competi- 
tors Aroused by the failure of the Conservatives to solve England s economic 
troubles, somes of the Liberals, under Lloyd George, urged the adoption by the 
government of a program of public works The Laborites under MacDonald, 
on the other hand, insisted that to conquer the depression, the coal, trans- 
port, and power industries must be nationalized They also advocated social 
reforms designed to eliminate unemployment by changing the economic and 
social life of the nation In foreign affairs both Liberals and Laborites favored 
free trade, the resumption of relations with Russia, and the evacuation of 
the German Rhineland by Allied troops 

In the elections which followed in 1929, the Labor Party was victorious, and 
Ramsay MacDonald again became prime minister Opposed by the Con- 
servatives and the Liberals, the Labor government was unable to pass social- 
ist legislation Instead, it tried to improve the international situation by re- 
establishing relations with Soviet Russia and by encouraging the cause of 
disarmament 

By the summer of 1931, Ramsay MacDonald was confronted by the world 

depression Even more than in the early post-War period, the British people, 

and particularly the middle classes, felt the effects of a sharp 

Depresnonm dechne in economic activity As unemployment increased, 
GreatBntcfin , i i i 

more and more families became dependent upon chanty 
Thus the burden on the state became excessive and the dram on finances 
heavy Increased governmental expenditures meant new taxes, and these feE 
with special severity on the unfortunate small business and professional men, 
who held a large share of the taxable wealth The result was bourgeois dis- 
content, dissatisfaction with the government, and at least the basis of class 
antagomsm to the workmgmen who were supported by unemployment in- 
surance 

Reahzmg, however, that Great Britam m 1931 was facmg a national crisis, 
the three political parties established a CoaliUon Cabmet with MacDonald 
as Prime Mmister For accepting the leadership of a govern- 
which was actually dommated by the Conservatives, 
MacDonald was read out of the Labor Party In the parha- 
mentary elections held m the same year, the Coalition Ministry secured a 
vote of confidence as the Conservatives won by a landshde Dctermmed to 
bring about recovery within the capitahstic system, the new government 
inaugurated a program of retrenchment designed to lower the tax burden on 
the propertied classes Salaries and the dole were reduced, payments on the 
war debt owed the Umfed States were postponed indefinitely; expenditures on 
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education and other social services were cut, and the incomes of the middle 
classes and workers were thereby diminished 

At the same time the government tried to bring about a general business 
recovery To do diis, foreign import trade was stimulated by the abolmon of 
the gold standard Furthermore, a protective policy was adopted At the 
Ottowa Economic Conference (1932) preferential tariffs were arranged 
among Great Britain and the Dominions By thus making the empire into 
a sort of Zollverem, foreign trade was decreased and British industry and 
commerce prospered accordingly 

Great Britain's new economic policy was, on the whole, satisfactory Part 
of the burden of taxation was lifted, the actual cost of living was reduced, 
and cheapened money enabled many bourgeois householders to pay oJff their 
debts and at least hold their heads above water By 1934-1935 many conserva- 
tive Englishmen believed that prosperity had at last returned 

The average citizen was not especially optimistic about the situation The 
moderate improvement of business and the slight reduction of unemployment 
which took place between 1932 and 1935 did not prove to him 
that Great Biitain was on the way back to normalcy As 
evidence of the prevailing uncertainty were the activities by 
the Liberal statesman, Lloyd George, and the Fascist leader, Sir Oswald 
Mosley Claiming that the Coalition government was actually retarding m- 
dustiial recovery, Lloyd George advocated, again, public works and other 
governmental expenditure as a means of helping the workers, of stimulating 
industry, and thereby of attaining true recovery Mosley, on the other hand, 
demanded the creation of a National Industrial Council and the improvement 
of the home market By 1936 his movement developed an anti-semxuc and 
anti-communist tendency As a result, street fights occurred between the 
advocates of Fascism and their avowed enenues 

Despite the unrest, the government remained in the hands of the Con- 
servatives In 1935, MacDonald voluntarily reured as Prime Mmister and 
Stanley Baldwin became head of a Tory government In the following year 
King George V died and was succeeded by the popular Prince of Wales, 
who assumed the title, Edward VIII A few months later the new ruler 
became involved in a dispute with his ministers, especially Stanley Baldwin, 
as a result of his determination to marry an American woman, Mrs, Wallis 
Warfield Simpson, who" at that time was about to obtain a second divorce 
Unable to secure the approval of his government, Edward, in December, 
1936, abdicated voluntarily, and his brother the Duke of York now became 
king as George VI 

Although this matter was attracting the attention of the British people, 
business conditions, despite many strikes, high taxes, and stijff prices, seemed 
to be on the upgrade, Unemployment fell, and the budget of 1936-1937 
showed a surplus as had several of its immediate predecessors In an effort 
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to revise one of England’s greatest but most depressed industries, the govern- 
ment in 1937 proposed to purchase the coal-mining royalties of over four 
thousand owners, greatest of whom were the Church of England and several 
wealthy nobles With the retirement of Baldwin in 1937 and the accession of 
another Conservative leader, Neville Chamberlain, as Prime Minister, com- 
plications in the field of foreign affairs threatened to delay or even frustrate 
Great Britain’s economic recovery 

These international troubles became especially serious when Italy in 1935 
began to conquer the ancient empire of Ethiopia Immediately, England 
opposed this Fascist adventure, realizing that it menaced her life line to the 
Orient With the half-hearted support of France, who was more interested 
m Hitler’s activities in central Europe and the Rhineland,^ Great Britain 
persuaded the League of Nations to adopt economic sanctions against Italy, 
but this policy proved to be futile ^ About the same time the expansion of 
Japan in North China, a process which had begun in 1931, together with 
the announced determination of Hitler to revise the peace treaties, forced 


Bntatn*$ arma 
ment plan 


the British government to act Announcing a Five Year 
Armament Plan as a counter challenge to these well prepared 
have-not powers, Great Britain decided in 1937 to spend some 


300,000,000 pounds a year for the next five years on rearmament Although 


she mtended to borrow at least 80,000,000 pounds of that sum annually, the 


balance of the money was to be raised by a slight increase in the income lax 
and the imposition of a National Defense contribution — a kind of excess 
profit rax to be levied on trades and business enterprises making more than 


2,000 pounds a year This tax, a temporary device, was intended to lap the 
excessive profit that might be earned by the armament concessions during this 
period of rearmament 

While arming, Great Britain faced the growing opposition of Italy, Ger- 
many, and Japan By 1939, these nations were in a position to menace her 
interests in the Balkans, in the Mediterranean, and in the Far East Chamber- 


lam, who was in power at that time, preferred not to risk a war and tried 
desperately to satisfy these countries through a policy of conciliatory bar- 
gaining. Ardent exponent of the status quo he feared that another world war 
would destroy the capitalist system 


^Seepp n32*.1133 
^Scepp 1133-1134 



Chapter LXXVI 


POST-WAR PROBLEMS THE LESSER STATES OF EUROPE 

After the World War the small as well as the large capitalistic nations of 
Europe faced the problems of communism, monopoly-capitalism, and depres- 
sion Most of the lesser powers of northern Europe met these difficulties with- 
out resorting to drasuc changes in their democratic systems, whereas, m 
Central Europe, in the Balkans, and in the Mediterranean area, a great major- 
ity of the states were forced to resort to dictatorial forms of government 

In the states of northern Europe — Belgium, the Netherlands, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, and Finland — the people maintained, and in certam cases 
extended, the democratic institutions they had before the 
War The Scandinavian countries were especially successful 
in their attempts to establish economic as well as political 
reforms Desirous of aiding the small peasants, who were rapidly losing their 
property because they were unable to compete with large-scale farming, the 
governments introduced the tract method of intensive agriculture and fur- 
nished financial aid to the small landowner So successful were these meas- 
ures that by 1933 ninety-four percent of the farmers m Denmark owned 
their own land and few possessed holdings of more than 250 acres 

In post-War Sweden the development of controlled capitahsm under demo- 
cratic institutions was particularly noteworthy In order to help the small 
businessman by checking the growth of Big Business the government inter- 
vened in industry on his hehalf In 1929 the state’s mvestments in Swedish 
industry amounted to over $600,000,000 The government operated over one- 
third of the mmes of the country, it managed the telegraph 
and telephone Imes, and it owned over thirty-four percent of 
the electric power With the extensive profits derived not only 
from rhpsp mvestments but also from its control of the hquor, tobacco, and 
rnaifb trades, the Swedish monarchy was able to pay part of the costs of 
government and thereby^reduce taxes considerably. 

In addition to this governmental partiapation m business there developed 
in Sweden very significant cooperauve movements. By 1930, cooperatives 
owned and operated at least ten percent of Swedish industry, consumers 
cooperatives also flourished, and through these organizations the people were 
able to break the power of three great trusts — the margarine, flour-milling, 
and electnc-bulb combines 

Social refortfis m Sweden, and m the other Scandmaviaa countries, too, 

1161 , 
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helped to raise the standard of living Laws limited the employment of women 
and children, established an eight-hour working day, created a commission 
to arbitrate strikes, and set up a social insurance system which covered un- 
employment, accident, sickness, invalidity, and old age Largely as a result 
of these economic polices, these northern countries were able to withstand 
the shock of the world depression far better than any of the other European 
states 

In Central Europe, the Austrian people attempted to function under a 
federal lepublic consisting of two houses, a president, a ministry, universal 
suffrage, and proportional representation Their new govern- 
The Austrian however, was unable to solve the difficult economic and 

financial problems with which it was confronted Ruling over 
a small land-locked country it tried desperately to restore economic order and 
financial stability But cut off from markets, raw materials, and foodstuffs, 
surrounded by hostile neighbors, and obliged to pay reparations and at the 
same time to support thousands of unemployed persons, it was forced to resort 
to inflation, and soon found itself on the verge of bankruptcy Fearing that 
a social revolution might follow, the Allies, through the League of Nations, 
went to Austria’s assistance Financial aid was furnished and an economic 
collapse was thereby averted 

But prosperity did not return to Austria, nor did social discontent dis- 
appear Influenced by this unrest many Austrians, disregarding the firm 
refusal of the Allies to permit xmion with Germany in 1931, organized a strong 
Nazi party which agitated for Anschluss Opposed to this gioup aiose a 
Fascist organization, the Hetmwehr, which received its backing fiom Italy 
Committed to the independence of Austria, the eventual restoiation of the 
Habsburg dynasty, and the maintenance of an all-poweiful Catholic chuich, 
was a third organization— ‘the Christian Socialist Party, led by Engelbert 
Dollfuss, premier in 1932-1934 Bitterly condemneciby all of these groups was 
the radical Social Democratic paity, which, in control of Vienna, had made 
that city a center of socialistic experimentation Rents were forced down by 
law, municipal apartment houses for workmen were built, die municipality 
obtained control of bus, trolley, and subway lines, and of the water and light- 
ing systems, and the city government even established a municipal brcweiy, 
bakery, ice shop, and crematorium Tax money also was devoted to the build- 
ing of public swimming pools and playgrounds » 

These socialistic policies were bitterly opposed by the conservative peasants, 
by the wealthy tax payers, by the conservative Catholic Church, and by the 
Rightist parties Determined to stamp out this dangerous 
pnvate property, Premier Dollfuss permitted the 
Fascist ■Ji&muiehr, under the intrigumg young aristocrat, 
Pnnee von Starhemberg, to attach the socialists Taking over the city hall m 
Vienna, Starhemberg turned his machine guns and light artillery first on the 
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Viennese municipal buildings, especially the Karl Marx Hof (the largest 
apartment house in the world) After about four days of sanguinary fighting 
the sociahsts were forced to capitulate (February 15, 1934) The Social Dem- 
ocratic party in Austria came to an end, and many of its embittered members 
became Nazis 

Following this victory, Dollfuss established a dictatorship in Austria 
Already he had created a “Fatherland Front,” an organization which, osten- 
sibly non-partisan, was actually dominated by the Christian 
Sociahsts In April, 1934, he proclaimed the creation of an 
Austrian corporative state and forced the parliament to approve a new 
national constitution and then go out of existence 

Meanwhile the activities of the German and Austrian Nazis became more 
and more menacing Acts of sabotage continued through the spring and 
summer of 1934 and finally culminated in the Nazi Putsch of July 25 Enter- 
ing the chancellory, wearing Hetmwehr uniforms, a group of Nazis took 
possession of this government building, and in the struggle Dollfuss was 
killed The uprising was put down by the Hetmwehr, the loyal army, and the 
police Prince Starhemberg, who had been visiting in Italy, returned to 
Vienna and became acting chancellor His friend, Mussolini, rushed thou- 
sands of troops to the border, determined to prevent a Nazi conquest of 
Austria On July 28 Kurt Schuschnigg, another Christian Sociahst leader, 
became chancellor An ardent advocate of monarchy and clericahsm, he sup- 
pressed Nazi acavities, deprived the pro-Itahan Starhemberg of his political 
power, disbanded the Hetmwehr organization, and established fnendly rela- 
tions with Germany and Italy 

The evolution of the Nazi-Fascist plan to fight commumsm and to bring 
about a revision of the peace treaties led to an Austro-Italian rift In April, 

1937, Chancellor Schuschnigg received a very cool reception 
when he came to Venice on a diplomatic visit The explana- 
tion for this indifferent treatment by Italy was announced 

indirectly by Mussolini when he declared, later on, that he was not especially 
interested in the problem of Austrian independence Despite this change of 
attitude, Mussolini permitted his representatives to meet with those of Hun- 
gary and Austiu in January, 1938, at Budapest At this gathering the dele- 
gates agieed to recognize the Franco regime in Spain and to oppose the 
spread of communism Meanwhile, Schuschnigg favored the restoration of 
the Habsburg monarchy, although he admitted that this political objective 
was not immediately attamable 

Bent upon suppressing this monarchist movement, Hitler, m February, 

1938, had a conference with Schuschnigg and concluded an agreement wi^ 
him Its full terms were not at first known, but it was followed by a re- 
organization of the Austrian cabinet to include four pro-Nazi ministers 
Although no responsible Nazi German had ever said that tie Bercht^sgaden 
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pact guaranteed Austrian independence, Schuschnigg, in a speech before Par- 
liament, claimed that it did so 

In Berhn the Austrian Chancellor’s action was promptly termed a betrayal 
With Nazi howls rising about him, and with the advice of certain cleiical, 
monarchist, and foreign interests, Schuschnigg resolved in Maich to clarify 
the issue by announcing a plebiscite in which Austrians were to vote on the 
question “Are you in favor of an independent Austria?" Nazi newspapers 
immediately claimed that the plebiscite would be controlled by Schuschnigg, 
and German troops began mobilizmg at Munich Within a day about 65,000 
soldiers were on the march toward Austria 


Meanwhile, Schuschnigg received two ultimatums from Berlm Both 
threatened German armed invasion of Austria unless he cancelled the plebis- 
cite and resigned, the second required that the Austrian Cabi- 
become two-thirds Nazi By the time this second 
ultimatum had arrived, German troops were reported to be 
already over the border Fearful of bloodshed, Schuschnigg ordered that there 
should be no resistance to the German advance He radioed his resignation to 
the Austrian people, saying “I bow to force I say goodbye with the 
wish that God will protect Austria ” 

This resignation was the cue for Arthur Seyss-Inquart, Minister of Interioi 
and an ardent Nazi, to succeed Schuschnigg and to wire Berlin that the 
German army was needed to avert the threat of civil war in Austua German 
trotyls thereupon completed a virtually bloodless conquest of the little repubhc 
Five days after Schuschmgg had resigned Hitler entered Vienna, where 
he had once worked as a day laborer A million Viennese crowded the curbs 
to watch him pass, preceded by forty hght tanks and followed by three police 
cars and a long procession of military automobiles Thousands cheered him 
wildly during two short speeches Most of Austria’s 6,750,000 citizens seemed 
to have gone Nazi At least they accepted Scyss-Inquart’s decree that the 
independent state of Austria no longer existed, and Hitler’s boast that this 
greater Germany was the wish of the German people “Any attempt to part 
this people will be m vaml Stag Hetll (Hail victory')” 

While most Austrians were preparing to assume the r6Ie of German citi- 
zens, certain leaders of the Fatherland party, and the Jews, were trying to 

TheAnsMms from the country Unabb to leave, many committed 

suicide or subimtted to arrest Meanwhile, Hitler announced 
that a plrfjisate was to be held on April 10, m which Germans and Austrians 
were to vote on the question of the Anschluss Immediately, a spectacular 
election cainpaign was mswuted At Braunau, for example, thirty-year-old 
Baldur von Shirach, ofcal leader of all German boys and girls between the 
ages of ten and eighteen, dedicated Adolf Hitler’s birthplace as a mecca for 
young pilgrims, while khaki-uniformed Hitler Youdi, ten thousand strong, 
shouted von Shraoh^s stanzas* 
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Icouth* Youth! We are the soldiers of the future 
Youth* Youth* Heroes of coming deeds 
Ja, by our fists falls whatever stands against us 
Fuhref f Thine we are, we — comrades — arc thine 

For Hitler, the campaign and the election — in which over lunetv-nme 
per cent of the people of Austria and Germany voted in favor of the Anschluss 
— was a great triumph Crossing the former Austrian border before the elec- 
tion, he spoke at Graz, where he was received by an unusual roar of applause 
Fairly bouncing with pleasure, he saluted and bowed “Wherever I have gone 
these last days I have seen happy faces,” declared Hitler “I am very 
happy ” In the final speech of the two-week campaign, Hitler indulged 
himself in a half-hysterical self-eulogy, shouting “My name will stand for- 
ever as the son of this great country, and I believe it was the will of God to 
send this little boy to Germany to make him the Fuhrer of the Reich and 
to bring Austria back to Germany ” After his campaign in Austria he re- 
turned to Germany, where at Frankfort he entered the coronation hall of 
the Holy Roman emperors Here he was welcomed by the burgomaster as 
the fiist real German ruler since medieval times 
With the Treaty of Versailles already torn into tatters, the addition of 
Austria made continental Germany a larger country than before the World 
War Further, the coup made the frontiers of Italy and Germany contiguous 
and permitted greater solidarity in the Rome-Berlm axis Germany’s acquisi- 
tion of Austria also afforded her the following advantages (1) It established 
border contact with Yugoslavia and Hungary, both rich m raw materials, and 
opened up the Danube River as a German highway for Rumanian oil, 
(2) It enabled Germany to encircle half of Czechoslovakia, giving the Reich 
Ae upper hand over that country On the other hand, it put Germany m a 
position to dominate the Danube basin, and, by so doing, to relegate Italy 
to a minor r61e in central Europe 

Czechoslovakia was a country rich in resources, containing fertile soil, 
valuable forests, prosperous industries — textile, chemical, metallurgical 
and large coal and mineral wealth It also possessed a heterogeneous collec- 
tion of nationalities In the western highlands of the state the frontier 
between Czechoslovakia and Germany — lay the Sudeten area, inhabited by 
over two and a half million German speaking peoples Below these moun-^ 
tains were the Bohemian plains occupied by the Czechs and Moravians In 
the mountains to the east were Slovaks, and beyond them, Ruthemans Along 
the Polish and Hungarian frontiers of Czechoslovakia were Polish and Mag- 
yar mmonties, while scattered throughout the state were small groups of Ger- 
mans, Jews, Rumanians, and Ruthemans 
Declaring for union with the Czechs (who for centuries had opposed the 
Habsburg rule), the Slovaks joined the latter m the creatfen of a Provisional 
National Assembly at Prague On November H 1918, this body, with the 
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support of the Allies, proclaimed the establishment of a republic On Febru- 
ary 29, 1920, It adopted a new consdtution providing for a parliamentaiy gov- 
ernment, consisting of two popularly elected houses, a presi- 
Bstahhshmentof ^ ministry responsible to the chambei In May of 

ovaf^m Masaryk — Czechoslovakia’s leading intellectual and 

statesman — was elected president, with Eduard Benes, a brilliant diplomat, 
serving as minister of foreign affairs 

Under the guidance of these realistic statesmen, Czechoslovakia gained 
strength despite many problems The lack of ethnic unity was an especially 
difficult one to solve With a population of about 14 millions 
Problems con Ir^mg in an area of a little over 54,000 square miles, the 
rotitmg new state government faced the hostility of nearly 

one-third of her population, consisting of Ruthenians, Poles, Jews, Magyars, 
and Germans Despite the Minorities’ Treaty which the Allies forced Czech- 
oslovakia to sign, guaranteeing the various groups national, religious, and 
educational rights, friction developed The large German minority was es- 
pecially resdess In order to satisfy these groups President Masaryk endeavoied 
to grant some measure of local autonomy to the various elements These ten- 
dencies towards federalism caused the minority problem to abate foi the time 
being Nevertheless, economic and cultural differences prevented a complete 
union of the various national groups 

Despite this internal diflSculty, Czechoslovakia became a prosperous and 
influential post-War state Possessing over eighty per cent of the industrial 
resources of the Austrian Empire, she was in a position to 
internalreforms ^gj-anan neighbors, Russia and Hungary, with an 

abundance of manufactured goods At the same time, she was able to attain 
self-sujficiency in agriculture through the development of her valuable farm 
lands in Slovakia To encourage production of foodstuffs the government 
passed reform bills designed to distribute two milhon acres of land (formeily 
in the possession of a few secular and religious landowners) among more 
than 500,000 peasants 

In attempting to break up the great ecclesiastical estates the government 
incurred the hostility of the Catholic Church A crisis occurred when the 
Czechs tried to place that institution under the control of the state By 1928 
both church and state agreed to an arrangement whereby the government, 
in return for certam control over religious appointments, promised to pay 
the clergy Normal diplomatic relations between the Republic and the Vatican 
were resumed 

The government achieved distinction m its handling of external as well 
as internal affairs Under die direction of its able foreign 
minister, Benes, Czechoslovakia after the War became the 
pivotal link between France and the Little Entente states, 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, and Rumania In 1920-1921, these nations en- 
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tered into a Little Entente, designed to maintain the status quo in Central 
Europe Three years later (1924) a Franco-Czech agreement made this 
entente an integral part of the French plan to establish a sanitary cordon 
of powers (including Poland) between Bolshevist Russia on the one hand, 
and Germany and the other defeated countries, on the other 
Economic difficulties and Italo-German opposition to French hegemony 
in the early ’thirties checked France’s attempt to enlarge her influence To 
avoid a general economic collapse and widespread bankruptcy, 
representatives of Belgium Estonia, Czechoslovakia, Yugosla- 
via, Hungary, Latvia, Poland, and Rumania held a confer- 
ence At this meeting France proposed that a Danubian customs’ union be cre- 
ated in order to overcome tariffs, political barriers, and other obstacles to trade 
She further stated that the rural states should be granted preferential tariffs 
by then neighbors, and an international loan be floated Italy and Germany 
immediately objected to this scheme, realizing that it would greatly strengthen 
the influence of France m central Europe and in the Balkans Nevertheless, in 
September, 1932, the plan, with certain modifications, was adopted, but a close 
political and economic agreement under the supervision of France was not 
achieved In the following year fear of an Italo-Hungarian alliance prompted 
the members of the Little Entente to create a political and economic bloc 
As a counter-challenge, Italy in 1934 signed protocols with Austria and Hun- 
gary which provided for economic cooperation between those three nations 
During the next three years both Germany and Italy strove to strengthen 
then positions in central Europe Austria seemed to be the center of their 
activity Encouraged by the formation of an Austrian Nazi party, Hitler, as 
stated before,^ seemed determined to carry out the Anschluss Mussolini, on 
the other hand, seemed to favor an independent, but Italian-dominated, 


Austria 

By the spring of 1937 the strengthening of Italo-German relations created 
a situation wherein the independence of Czechoslovakia was menaced Deter- 
romed to do everything m their power to force the small 
stales of central Europe and the Balkans into the Fascist- 
Nazi orbit, Italy and Germany proceeded to carry out a plan 
that they had inaugurated m 1934, namely, of destroymg the French system 
of alhances, resung on Belgium, Poland, and the Little Entente In doing this 
they forced both France and Czechoslovakia to establish an alignment with 

^The isolauon of Czechoslovakia was one aim of Germany and Italy in 

central Europe To reach this objective, Poland was encom- 

affcd bv them to pursue an independent policy Also, xngo- c^echoslQpakm 

slavia and Rumania were asked to free themsdvM feom 

their bonds with Prague A cnsis arose m March, 1937, when Italy and Yugo- 

‘Seepp 1146-1147 
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slavia signed an accord which, although it was technically compatible with 
Belgrade’s obligations as a member of the Little Entente, foreshadowed her 
detachment from the French bloc In an attempt to save the Little Entente, 
Benes of Czechoslovakia visited Belgrade and tried to get Yugoslavia and, 
later, Rumania to enter into a mutual assistance pact Pro-Fascist elements 
m both countries, however, prevented him from achieving these ends 

Consequendy, Czechoslovakia found herself in an mcieasmgly precarious 
position amidst the web of German and Italian intrigue spun around her 
Dependent more and more on her rather unceitain alliances with France 
and Russia, beset by a growing Nazi movement amongst her German minor- 
ity, and no longer able to count on the support of her former allies, Rumania 
and Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia by 1938 faced a very uncertain future The 
prospect became even more uncertain when Hitler in the spring of that year 
occupied Austria, and then demanded that all Germans in Czechoslovakia 
be granted their “just rights ” 

Under Czechoslovakia the Germans in the Sudeten region had enjoyed 
considerable self-rule, but, economically, they had not prospered Their fac- 
tories had felt the blight of depression, many Sudetens, pur- 
The Sudeten chasing German marks in preference to Czech currency, had 
been wiped out by the terrible German inflation of 1923, 
and Germany’s policy of imporung as litde as possible had practically ruined 
the industries of Sudetenland Consequendy, when a Nazi movement, led by 
Conrad Henlein, a physical training instructor, began to enroll the Germans 
of Czechoslovakia, its slogan of “bread and work for all Germans” sounded 
well to the thousands of unemployed men By the summer of 1938, a well- 
organized group of Germans were demanding that Czechoslovakia grant 
them extensive political rights 

Realizing that a controversy between the Sudeten Germans and the Czech 
government might cause an internal explosion which could conceivably re- 
solve Itself into a world war between the Fascist and the 
Democratic powers, Great Britain, in July, 1938, sent a 
representative, Viscount Walter Runciman, to Prague He 
was to act as mediator between Czechoslovakian officials and the Sudeten 
German party which demanded self-government for the Germans in Czecho- 
slovakia In the middle of August Runciman’s task was made very difficult 
when Hitler began the mobilization of 1,300,000 soldiers for summer manoeu- 
vers British officials were certain that this was an effort to coerce Czechoslo- 
vakia mtp accepting Sudeten demands Thereafter, London re- 
peatcdly warned Berlin that a C3ech.^udeten German war 
might involve the world At the same time, in order to remove 
the cause for such a catastmi^, the British and French governments pro- 
ceeded to put pressure on C*®iih offiaalls, hrging them to make wide 
concessions to the Si^detseU Germans 
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Intent upon preventing a compromise solution of the Sudeten problem, 
Adolf Hitler, at Munich on September 12, delivered an inflammatory speech 
which was the signal for German uprisings throughout Sudetenland Konrad 
Henlein, the “little Fuhrer,” now declared that Germans in Czechoslovakia 
wanted to become a part of Germany Thereupon negotiations between the 
Germans and the Czechs ceased “Responsibility for the final break,” wrote 
Lord Runciman, “must in my opinion, rest on Henlein and sup- 
porters inside and outside the country who were urging extreme unconsti- 
tutional action ” 

Three days after Hitler’s speech, Prime Minister Chamberlain, to forestall 
a German invasion of Czechoslovakia, flew to Germany and personally visited 
Der Fuhrer at Berchtesgaden At this meeting the British 
Premier was told quite bluntly by Hider that Sudeten 
Czechoslovakia must be handed over to Germany Flying 
back to London, Chamberlain was advised by hovd Runciman that turning 
Sudetenland over to Germany seemed to be the only solution Consequently, 
an Anglo-French plan for the transfer of Czech territory to Germany was 
quickly prepared 

Having gamed the reluctant acceptance by Czechoslovakia of this plan, 
Chamberlain met Hitler again at Godesburg, a resort town on the Rhine 
To the surprise of the British Prime Minister, Der Fuhrer 
brushed aside the Anglo-French plan In its place, he pre- 
sented another, demanding the cession of certain Sudeten territory to Ger- 
many by October 1, and plebiscites m other districts to determine whether they 
should remain Czech or become German These territories, drawn on a 
map by Hitler’s own hand, reached far into Czechoslovakia Upon his return 
to England, Chamberlain sent the Godesburg demands to the Czechoslo- 
vakian government These terms were indignantly rejected by the republic, 
whereupon Great Britain and France committed themselves to aid Czechoslo- 
vakia in the event of a German invasion A world war seemed inevitable 
While practically every important nation in Europe mobilized its armed 
forces, peace moves continued. Cabling the rulers of many nations, President 
Franklin D Roosevelt spared no effort to impress Hitler with the fact that 
the world wanted negotiations to continue Chamberlain sent two messages 
to Mussolini, asking him to persuade Hitler to call a meeting of the great 
European powers Following a telephone conversation with Mussohm, Der 
Fuhrer announced that a conference would be convened in Munich, Ger- 
many “It was as if the finger of God had drawn a rambow across the $ky»” 
exclaimed former Prime Minister Baldwin when he heard how, at the last 
terrifying moment, Europe had been spared the ravages of war In Great 
Britain, in France, in Italy, and m Germany, humble patn and women wept 
tears of thankfulness With Czechoslovakian territory ^out to be surrendered, 
General Syrovy, war hero and Premier of that un&rtana^ country, inter- 
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preted the sentiments of his people when he declared, pathetically “We 
have been abandoned ” 

Meanwhile, three men — Chamberlain of Great Britain, Mussolini of Italy, 
and Daladier of France — sat down at Munich to reason with Hitler From 
the beginning all were convinced that Sudetenland should be 
The Munich Pact Germany Sole basis of difference, according to 

Chamberlain, was the manner in which the territory was to be handed over 
This problem was cleared up in less than nfce hours of discussion By the 
terms of an agreement signed by these four leading statesmen of Europe, the 
transfer of territory to Germany was to be supervised by an international 
commission, consisting of a German Foreign OfEce adviser and of the 
British, Italian, and Czechoslovakian ambassadors to Berlin Beginning on 
October 1, German troops were to institute a token occupation of parts of 
territories which were more than fifty per cent German in population Within 
ten days the international commission was to decide the boundaries of ter- 
ritories to be occupied unconditionally by German troops By the last of 
November the commission was to determine when and where plebiscites 
should be held Final boundaries were to be guaranteed jointly by Great 
Britain, France, Italy, and Germany 

Seizing an opportune moment, the day after the agreement had been 
reached, Chamberlain endeavored to improve Anglo-German relations He 
called upon Hitler and signed a statement with him which 

agreed (1) that Anglo-German 
relations were “of first importance”, (2) that the Munich 
pact was “symbolic of the desire of our two peoples never to go to war with 
one another again”, and (3) that Anglo-German discussions should continue 
in order to remove all sources of friction between the two countries 

While most of Europe wildly cheered the news from Munich, Czechoslo- 
vakia lay humbled by these harsh terms Meanwhile, from four directions, 
the German soldiers prepared to march into Czechoslovakia 
On October 1, 1938, Nazi troops crossed the frontier, their 
voices ringing out m song and their bayonets wreathed in 
flowers Pretty girls blew them kisses as they passed j dogs and childien 
raced along b^ide them The swastika flag and stiff-arm Nazi salutes hailed 
their advance Over the dirt roads huge banners proclaimed “Sudetenland 
welcomes its liberators,” while white border stones were uprooted, customs 
houses were razed to the ground, and, m western Sudetenland, Hitler made 
two speeches. 

By the middle of October, Germany, with the consent of the commission, 
had taken over practically all of the lands demanded by Hitler 
at Godesburg, President Bene? of Czechoslovakia had re- 
signed, the new government had virtually agreed to come ^ 
under the Nazi qrhit Thus, haYiUg gamed cotitrol of this old Bohemian state. 


German 


Sudetenland 
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Hitler decided that fuither plebiscites were unnecessary Germany, with- 
out a cent of payment, had been able to occupy the powerful Czech mili- 
tary defenses along the frontier, to gain possession of vital segments of 
cross-country roads and railways, to take over most of the coal which 
had provided Czechoslovakia with fuel, and to gam at least half of her 
textile industry (fifth largest m the world) Expecting a Nazi terror 
in Sudclcnland, ovei 75,000 Czechs, Jews, and Anti-Nazi Germans fled to 
Plague 

Nor was this loss of territory to Germany all the price Czechoslovakia had 
to pay While the German forces were entering Sudetenland, the Czech gov- 
ernment allowed the Polish troops to occupy 300 square miles of Czech 
Silesia, rich in coal and peopled by 100,000 Poles Later, negotiations were 
instituted widi Hungary, which asked for Czech territories contammg over 
700,000 Magyars Unable to reach an agreement, the two nations finaEy 
accepted the mediation of Germany and Italy On November 2, 1938, the 
latter powers announced a settlement of the Czech-Hungarian nunonty 
problem m which the territories inhabited by the Magyars were to be ceded 
to Hungaiy 

So vast weic the issues broached by the dismembermg of Czechoslovakia 
by the Munich agreement that no man could say with firm assurance whether 
histoi y would i ccoi d it as a great step toward peace or toward 
a woild war Accoiding to Hitler, the Sudetenland was the 
“last tciritoual demand I will make in Europe” Neverthe- 
less, SIX months later, in March, 1939, Hitler completed the dismemberment 
of Czechoslovakia by cstablishmg protectorates over Bohemia, Moravia, and 
Slovakia, and by permitting Hungary to take the Carpatho-Ukraine area at 
the most easteily tip of the former republic But in gainmg control of tbs 
teriitoiy Der Pithret put himself in a position to penetrate the Ukraine and 
the Balkans In fact, Bismarck, in the nineteenth century, probably described 
the real significance of Hitler’s coup when he said “whoever is master of 


Bohemia is master of Europe ’ 

The so called “betrayal” of the Mumch agreement enraged Great Britain 
and France and strained still further their relations with Germany Chamber- 
lain now unspaiingly condemned these acts of aggression in Central Europe, 
which he said had shattered confidence Abandoning his program of appease- 
ment, he went back to the policy of collective security, mvolving po itica 

action combined with military preparedness. , r,. 

Hitler’s move to create a greater Germany alarmed a number of Ewopean 
rulers, including Regent Horthy of Hungary Following the Austro-German 
union he delivered a radio broadcast, for the first arae of his , 
eighteen years of rule. Tactfully tefernng to the AnscMu^ 
as “no more thRn the union of one good old foend vdth 
«liothef,'' Horthy at the same time warned. Nazis agitating among Himg^ ^ 
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500,000 Germans “We have shown before that we are able to rid oui 
nation of trouble-makers I shall not tolerate distuibances ” 

In many ways the post-War history of Hungary paralleled that of her 
former associate, Austria Like the latter, Hungary after the War found hei- 
self reduced to the position of a minor power, a small landlocked agraiiaii 
country, confronted by unfriendly states and inhabited by a backward and 
proud aristocracy and by poor and illiterate groups of workers and peasants 
Despite these handicaps, the people in 1918 proclaimed a republic and estab- 
lished a provisional government But the continuation of the Allied blockade 
and the demobilization of the Magyar armies led to unemployment and 
famine Out of this economic distress arose a communist party This organiza- 
tion, under the leadership of Bela Kun, overthrew the provisional government 
and established a Soviet state A red terror directed against the upper classes 
now followed This radical regime was soon overthrown by a counter-move- 
ment, and a Rumaman army invaded Hungary (1919) 

For three months the Rumanian soldiers, disregarding the opposition 
of the League of Nations, ransacked the country, carrying away millions of 
dollars worth of machinery, railway equipment, and other pioperty A few 
days after these freebooters had left the country, a Magyar White aimy, led 
by Admiral Horthy, entered Budapest and assumed control of the state A 
White Terror, directed against the communists and the Jews, ensued 

After law and order had been restored, Horthy proceeded to promulgate 
a monarchical constitution and to establish a dictatorship with himself as 
regent Encouraged by this political upheaval, Charles I 
AdSnor/hy Hungary), head of the Habsburg dynasty, tried to 

regain the throne of Hungary The opposition of Czechoslo- 
vakia and Yugoslavia, however, forced Horthy to expel Charles and to con- 
tinue his dictatorship 

Although Horthy was regent of Hungary, the real ruler of the country 
from 1921 to 1931, was Premier Stephen Bethlen Representing the wealthy 
landowning classes, this able statesman first succeeded in obtaining Hungary's 
admission into the League o£ Nations (1922) He was then able to obtain 
financial aid for Hungary, and by 1926 to balance the budget But economic 
recovery I was very slow in that country Wealth — mostly m the form of 
land was concentrated in the hands of a few aristocrats; and while steps 
were taken to improve the position of the peasant by dividing the large 
estates, the masses, as a whole, remained landless and poor 
Mmost as important as the economic difficulties, was the problem of ‘'un- 
redeemed” Hungary After the War the Allies transferred land inhabited 
by tfaous^ds qf Magyars to neighboring powers, especially Rumania Await- 
^ r Magyars were delighted when Mussolini, 

about J530, fra^y propo^ a mviwu o£ the Treaty o£ Trtanon in Hun- 
gary s behalf. Huniiary ud My now agreed upoa a pact of friendship But 
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in 1931 Hungary, again on the verge of bankruptcy, was forced to beg the 
Allies for financial help France, in return for this aid, made Hungary prom- 
ise to renounce further revisionist agitation At the same time, the Magyar 
state did not renounce its close friendship with Italy Under the leadership 
of Julius Combos, who was Premier from 1932 to 1936, Hungary cultivated 
a close friendship with Germany as well as Italy, and continued to advocate 
peaceful treaty revisions Following the Anschluss of Austria and German v, 
the new Premier, Kalman Daranji, representing the wealthy landowners and 
the buieauciacy, together with Regent Horthy, as stated before, opposed the 
attempts of a small Nazi group in Hungary to agitate for union with Ger- 
many The Premier was supported in this policy by the chief opposition 
group, the Independent Agrarian or Small Farmers’ Party, who favored a 
restoration of the Habsburgs as the safest antidote to Naziism 

By August, 1938, Horthy apparently experienced a change of heart Visiting 
Germany at that time, he assured the Reich of Hungary’s friendship, and, 
in return, received Germany’s promise that Hungary’s independence and 
freedom of action would be completely vouchsafed In short, Hungary agreed 
to coordinate her interests and policies with those of Hitler, who was deter- 
mined to dominate die Danubian area Hungary thereupon identified herself 
with the Rome-Berlin axis 

Poland, as well as Hungary, had good reason to fear the spread of Naziism 
In possession of part of Upper Silesia, an important German mdustrial center, 
and of a large part of West Prussia (the Polish corridor) she 
seemed destined to be a bitter enemy of her powerful neigh- 
bor Aware of this situation, Poland, after the War, became 
a member of the French system of alliances designed to maintain the status 
quo in central Europe Disputes with Russia and Lithuania over boundary 
limits also caused her to seek security through alliances as well as through 
the development of powerful armaments 

Internal difficulties forced Poland to convert her post-War republic mto 
a dictatorship In 1921 a democratic government was created, consisting of 
two houses, a president, a cabinet, and providing for universal 
suffrage, with a voting age of twenty-one for the lower house, 
the Seymj and thirty for the upper house, the Senate, and 
with proportional representation This government managed to function 
about five years In May, 1926, however, Poland’s strong man, Marshal 
Pilsudski, publicly denouncing the government for its weakness and corrup- 
tion, forced the Premier and President to resign, and installed his friend 
and supporter, Professor Ignace Moszicki, as President Later, Pilsudaki de- 
prived the Seym of its legislative functions and had the President appoint 
him Premier From W26 until his death nine years later Pilsudski main- 
tained a veiled dictatorship^govermng through parliamentary daanncls 
During Piisudski’s rule most <if Inland's grave problems were at least 
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pardy solved Bankruptcy was avoided by financial retrenchments and foreign 
loans, dissatisfied mmorities — Jews, Ruthenians, Germans, and Lithuanians 
— were pardy appeased through the grant of a degree of self-government, 
and the poor peasants were aided by the enactment of a law expropriating 
the holdings of certain landowners with financial compensations Finally, a 
feehng of security was engendered in Poland through the creation of a power- 
ful army 

In 1933 the signing of the Four Power Pact by France, Italy, Germany, and 
Great Britain weakened the faith of the Poles in the security offered by their 
alhance with France Believing that the big powers were disregarding the 
interests of the little states, Poland turned to her former enemy, Germany, 
and entered mto a ten year non-aggression pact This treaty marked the first 
serious rift in the French system of alliances, it also signified the initial 
attempt by Hitler to create an European League against communism ^ 
Shordy after this important diplomatic break, France lost her hold over 
Yugoslavia as well as Poland After the World War, that Balkan kingdom, as 
a member of the Litde Entente, backed France in her attempt to maintain 
the qaa 

At the conclusion of the great struggle, the Serbs, Croats, Slovenes, and 
Macedomans of Serbia and the Dual Monarchy were merged into a con- 
stitutional monarchy, called Yugoslavia These Southern Slavs 
yusosluvta refused to cooperate Whereupon the government was gieatly 
weakened as a result of die demands of certain minorities, especially the 
Croats, to obtain autonomy Italian opposition to a powerful Slav nation on 
the Asiatic also hindered Yugoslavia from developing into a strong state 
Deprived of control of Fiume and Albania by Italy, she lacked the necessary 
saports and railway facilibes for satisfactory economic development ® 
^nfronted by these difficulties. King Alexandei I of Yugoslavia tried to 
satisfy the various minorities by recognizing the equality of three major 
languages Nevertheless, he endeavored to “Seibify” the vari- 
n ema ro ms groups by restncting the formation of political parties and 
by strengthenmg the central government The Croats stubbornly resisted this 
attempt to unify all groups On October 9, 1934, this opposition culminated in 
the assassination of King Alexander I and of Barthou, able French statesman, 
at Marseilles, France, apparently as the result of a Cioatian-Macedonian con- 
spiracy and opposition to Barthou’s attempt to strengthen French influence 
m the Balkans 

Agranan as well as nationalist difficulties confronted the Yugoslav state 
Peasants, constituting about eighty per cent of the population, were not satis- 

* For further discussion of Poland see pp, 1198-1199 

* In 1923, Yugodavia and Greece signed a convention whereby the former was 
givtai a fifty-year hold oft a Salonika free zone But the Yugoslavs were not satisfied, 
daiming that the extent of the zone Was too small and Greek freight rates on 
Yugoslav goods were prohihiGvdiy high 
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fied With the size of their holdings, despite governmental attempts to break 
up the large estates Inadequate outlets to the sea, poor internal transportation 
and communication, inability of the government to develop its limited min- 
eral resources — these were just a few of the problems that beset this virtually 
bankrupt state 

Facing possible extinction, Yugoslavia tried to strengthen her diplomatic 
position by establishing friendly relations with her neighbors, although re- 
maining loyal to the Little Entente In 1937 she signed amicable agreements 
with Bulgaria and Italy, and a special trade agreement with Germany She 
also renewed the pact of 1927 with France, but many people believed that 
Yugoslavia was drifting from the French bloc into the Italo-German League 

During the ’thirues, Rumania also moved towards the Fascist group 
Prior to this time she had been a very staunch member of the Little Entente 
As a result of her participation in the War on the Alhed 
side, she had gained over sixty thousand square miles of land 
formerly belonging to Russia and the Dual Monarchy Con- 
taining over seventeen million inhabitants and enormous oil, coal, and iron 
resources, this gieatly enhanced the potential wealth and power of Rumania, 
and thereby made her an advocate of the territorial status quo 

Internal troubles, such as the domestic affairs of her kmg, Carol II, the 
demands of land by a dissatisfied peasantry, heavy debts, very litde foreign 
trade, and large minorities, particularly the Magyars, made 
It difficult for Rumania to attain prosperity and unity Politi- 
cal strife, resulting in riots, disorders, and great demonstrations, tied the hands 
of the government With the coming of the world depression in the early 
’thirties, cabinets rose and fell almost overmght Determmed to end this mter- 
nal chaos, an anti-Semitic Fascist organization, called the Iron Guards, was 
formed Opposing the Jewish element m Rumania and the governments 
policy of friendship with France, this group finally forced King Carol on 
December 28, 1937 to ask Octavian Goga, anti-Semitic, pro-German leader of 
the National Christian Party, to form a cabinet Inasmuch as a large majority 
of the people, including King Carol’s mistress, Mme Magda Lupescu, re- 
putedly of Jewish origin, opposed the Iron Guards, the king in March, 1938, 
dissolved this government and established a personal dictatorship Under a 
new Rumanian constitution, proclaimed by King Carol on February 21, 1938, 
all political parties were abohshed, and the death penalty was provided for 
anyone violating a decree prohibiting the possession of arms, ammunition, or 
subversive propaganda 

On April 17, Cornehu Zelea Codreanu, leader of the outlawed Fascist iron 
Guards, and more than a thousand of his followers were arrested (and killed 
later while assertedly attempting to escape) on charges of plotting an armed 
uprising against the dictatorship of the kmg Large stores of ^ms, ammmu- 
tion, and manifestoes advocating a Fascist coup were seized by the govern- 
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ment In March, 1939, a trade treaty with Germany, negotiated after a week 
of international panic lest Rumania become another victim of Nazi im- 
penahsm, seemed to presage that country’s adherence to the Rome-Berlm 
axis To prevent German domination of Rumania, France also arranged a 
commercial agreement with that country whereby she promised to double 
her purchase of Rumanian oil, and to reduce tariffs on Rumanian agricul- 
tural products by 60 percent Meanwhile Great Britain prepared to offer 


Rumama and Poland all the support in its power in the event Germany 
threatened their independence 

Although not direcdy connected with the Nazi-Fascist bloc, dictatorial 
governments were established in Bulgaria, Greece, and Turkey Upon the 


Post-War 

Bulgaria 


abdication of the autocratic King Ferdinand in favor of his 
son, Boris III, an energetic pohtician, Alexander Stambolisky 
became Prenuer of Bulgaria, rulmg from 1919 until 1923 


Estabhshing a dictatorship, he mtroduced repressive measures designed to 
help the peasants and to crush the upper classes In 1923 the propertied 


groups brought about his overthrow by a coup d’Stat Repression of the peas- 
ants and commumsts by the bourgeois and landowning classes now followed 


In the early ’thirues, during the world depression, an attempt on the part of 
Prermer Mushanov to liberahze the government only resulted in the inciease 


of unrest among the peasants and proletariat, many of whom swung towards 


communism This spread of radicahsm forced conservatives to join a Fascist 
group, which by 1935 was able to gain control of the government 


Introducmg reforms designed to cut expenses and to eliminate corruption, 
the Fascist ministry soon aroused the opposition of King Boris, who believed 
that they planned lus overthrow Thereupon he dissolved the Fascist ministry 
and appomted a new government This new middle-course government soon 
faced an attempt of the Nationalist-Fasasts to force Bulgaria into a war with 
Greae and Yugoslavia over certain parts of Macedonia The Bulgarian 
Fasdsts claimed that these regions were inhabited by Bulgarians and there- 
fore should not belong to Greece and Yugoslavia But the Bulgaiian govern- 
ment rdused to enter this trap, Instead, it pursued a policy of conaliation 
with Its neighbors, and in February, 1936, it imposed heavy sentences on 
high offiads who were charged with plotting to overthrow the government 
Meanwhile, Kmg Boris III and his Prime Minister, George Kiosseivanov, 
strove to avoid extremes of either Right or Left Takmg advantage of the 
diplomatic struggle of the Fascists and Democracies for control of the 
Balkans, Bulgaria suggested as a price for her support that Yugoslavia, Ru- 
mania, and Greece, return the territories taken from her by the peace treaties 
at the conclusion of the Werld War 


Of all the Balkan coiaitnes Greece perhaps experienced the greatest num- 
bN of political upheav^ Piaeticall:|^fQrced into the World War on the Allied 
ade in 1917 by har abfe, aggressive sta^man, Venlitclos, Greece developed a 
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desire to participate extensively in the loot of war But it was not until 1919 
that she obtained a real opportunity to enjoy the fruits of the struggle At that 
time Greece, with the tacit permission of Great Britain and 
other Allied powers who opposed Italian acquisition of 
Smyrna, undertook to acquire that city and its hinterland 
In the war which ensued, the Turkish nationalists, encouraged by France 
and Italy, inflicted a decisive defeat on the Greeks, despite the sympathy of 
Great Britain for the latter Forced to withdraw her troops from Asia Minor, 
Greece agreed, in the Treaty of Lausanne (1923), to surrender Eastern Thrace 
and Smyrna to the Turks Also, arrangements were made to exchange Greek 
nationals living in Turkey for Turkish nationals living in Greece 

Dissatisfied as a result of this setback, the Greeks, inflamed by Venizelos, 
blamed King Constantine, who had been restored in 1920, for all of their 
troubles Forcing him to leave die country, they drew up a 
constitution, and in 1924 established a republic Under the 
leadership of Venizelos this government in 1928 introduced considerable 
legislation designed to improve social and economic conditions m Greece Pro- 
ceeds of foreign loans were devoted to the construction of public works and 
the development of agriculture, social conditions of the wage-earners were 
slightly improved by the enactment of a Workman’s Insurance Act, com- 
merce was stimulated by the arrangement of treaties with Italy, Rumania, 
Yugoslavia, and Turkey (1929-1930) 

Accused of dictatorial methods, Venizelos was forced to relinquish the 
premiership of Greece m 1933 A swing in the direction of royalism now 
look place This movement was encouraged by General Kondyhs, a former 
republican Becoming Premier in 1935 he held a plebiscite wherein the people 
voted m favor of a monarchy As a result of this election, the exiled King 
George II was restored to the throne 

In 1936, Greece again came under the control of a dictator FoUowmg the 
deaths of Kondyhs, Venizelos, and other political leaders, General John 
Metaxas, who had become head of the cabinet m April, 1936, deternuned 
to fight radicalism and bad economic conditions through the establishment 
of a dictatorship Announcing m 1936 that parliamentary government was 
gone from Greece forever, he tried to increase Greek foreign trade and to 
establish a corporative state 

But It was m Turkey that probably one of the ablest post-War dictators 
appeared — Mustapha Kemal A young officer in the Turkish army, he had 
m pre-War days opposed the reactionary Turkish government 
and had participated in the Young Turk Revolution, m 1908. 

The selfish intrigues of the revolutiomsts caused Mustapha 
Kemal to lose faith in the liberal movement, and he therefore turned his 
attention to mthtary affairs. In the yurkoTtahan war in 1911, the Balkan 
wars of 19m913, and the World War, he proved himself to be one of Tur- 
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key’s outstanding military leaders On account of his independent views, 
however, the sultan, at the close of the World War, decided to remove him 
from Constantinople Kemal Pasha, therefore, was placed in chaige of demo- 
bilization activities in Anatolia Accepting the commission, he proceeded, upon 
his arrival, to create a Turkish Nationalist army and to plan the re-establish- 
ment of a united and Westernized Turkey 
The severity of the peace terms imposed by the Allies in the Tiealy of 
Sevres enabled Mustapha Kemal to carry out his piogram The Allies’ dis- 
memberment and economic partition of Turkey had resulted in the calling 
of an assembly of Turkish notables to consider ways and means of rehabili- 
tating that country At this meeting, the Turkish national pride was inflamed 
by the dynamic speeches of Kemal, and they decided to resist Allied attempts 
to seize additional Turkish territory Later, the Nationalists held a Grand 
Assembly at Angora, where they renounced the authority of the British- 
controlled sultan and proclaimed a new government with Kemal as its head 
Between 1920 and 1922 the Turkish Nationalists regained complete control 
of Anatolia France and Russia gladly arranged separate peace treaties with 
Turkey, in which their respective interests in Asia Minor weie defined 
Flushed with success, the Turks now turned upon the Gieeks and chased 
these invaders from Asia Minor The victorious forces of Kemal now pi mned 
to take Constantinople from the sultan, who was dominated by Biitish inter- 
ests Unwilling to risk a war over this city because of public apathy at home, 
Great Britain and her allies, invited Turkey and Gieece to 
Lattsanne attend a peace conference at Lausanne (1923) 

At ihis meeting the Allies discarded most of the Treaty of Sevres By the 
terms of the new settlement, the Turks regained Armenia, part of Thrace, a 
clear title to Constantinople, the Straits, and certain Aegean Islands The 
frontier between Turkey and the new state of Iraq was to be settled by direct 
negotiations with Great Britain, or, should these fail, the Council of the 
League of Nations In return for these concessions, Turkey relinquished 
her claims on Syria, Palestine, her African possessions, most of the Aegean 
Islands, and the Arab provmces The settlement included other agreements, 
in which the Straits and certain frontiers were to be demilitarized, and spheres 
of infliuence m Turkey, reparation payments, and capitulations were to be 
abolished 

Turkey’s triumph at Lausanne ushered m the dictatorship of Kemal After 
the deposition of Sultan Mohammed VI in October, 1923, a Grand National 
Assembly at Angora proclaimed a republic A new constitu- 
Pasta creating a democratic government, was drawn up, and 

Mustapha Ktmal was elected first President In possession of 
tbs office Kemal proceeded to makehimsdf a dictator by abolishing all oppo- 
sition parties, by obtaining camol of the assembly, and by dominating the 
army as commander-m-duef 
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As dictator, Mustapha Kemal introduced his famous Westernizing policies 
which won for him the title, Ataturk (Father of the Turks) In 1924 the 
Caliphate was abolished, thus ending the moral leadership 
of Turkey in the Moslem world Laws were passed seculariz- 
mg education, abolishing ecclesiastical courts, establishing uni- 
veisal monogamy, and requiring registration of marriages New criminal and 
civil codes were established, and old customs, such as the wearing of the fez, 
the turban, and the veil were abolished 

In his attempt to modernize Turkish life, Ataturk introduced radical educa- 
tional reforms which greatly reduced ilhteracy Compulsory education of all 
children up to sixteen years of age was required, adult education was pro- 
moted, a literacy test for citizenship rights was established Furthermore, the 
Gregorian calendar, the twenty-four hour day, the metric system, European 
numerals, and the Latin alphabet were all adopted To stimulate national 
feeling, Ataturk insisted that all streets, public halls, and bridges be given 
Turkish names 

Western ait and bourgeois ideas and practices were introduced into Turkey 
Public buildings, schools, and even private habitations reflected Occidental 
designs In Istanbul (foimerly Constantinople) a symphony orchestra played 
selections fiom the works of Beethoven, Wagner, and Chopin to enthusiastic 
audiences Capitalistic ideas, such as thrift, self denial, and rugged individual- 
ism,” were taught the Turks The benefits of capital, of large scale produc- 
tion, and of protective tariffs were frequently extolled Economic prosperity, 
attained through the promotion of industry, commerce, and agriculture, 
was Ataturk’s economic objective 

Determined to Westernize his state completely and thoroughly, Ataturk 
in 1934 inaugurated his Five Year Plan Its object was to make Turkey self- 
sufficient industrially To carry out this program a large loan 
was negotiated with Russia m 1934 Agricultural progress was 
stimulated through the establishment of farm schools, expenmental stations, 
and cooperative credit societies By purchase of surpluses the governi^ent kept 
up the price of foodstuffs Industry was also developed, trade a^eements 
were made with Russia and Germany, and Great Britain was asked to send 
engineers to aid in construction work Furthermore, the Angora government 
became owner of all railways in the country by completing the purchase ot 
the last remaimng private line, a French railroad extending from Istanbul 


to the Bulgarian border , 

Success attended Ataturk’s foreign poliaes Although he was a soldier 
by training, the Turkish dictator adopted a program of peace, friendship, 
and neutrality To reach these ends he entered into ttcaaes pdtcKs 

of friendship with Russia, Persia, Afghanistan, Iraq. 

Yueoslavia,^and Rumania In these treaties many d^culties ^meen 
Turkey and her ueighbors were hquidattd In 1936, Ataturk dcaded o ro- 
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fortify the Straits, which had been demilitarized by the terms of the Lau- 
sanne Treaty of 1923 This permission was granted by the League States On 
July 20, 1936, France, Russia, Great Britain, Japan, Greece, Rumania, Yugo- 
slavia, Bulgaria, and Turkey signed the Montreux Straits Convention per- 
mitting the refortification of the Straits, on condition that Turkey in time 
of peace allow all commercial vessels and a limited tonnage of war vessels 
to pass through this narrow channel In time of war Turkey had the right 
to close the Straits to belligerents, provided they were not acting under 
League authority or in accordance with regional pacts to which Turkey 
was a party Turkey also had the authority to close the Straits in the event of 
a threat of war, unless two-thirds of the League Council requested her not 
to do so 

Durmg 1936 and 1937 Ataturk continued to arrange treaties of friendship 
with all Turkey’s neighbors Especially significant was the Eastern pact 
signed by Turkey, Iraq, Iran (Persia), and Afghanistan in 1937 In this 
agreement the states reaffirmed their obligations under the League Cove- 
nant and agreed not to interfere in each other’s internal affairs, and to con- 
sult on matters of common international concern In modernizing Turkey, 
and m placing her in both the Balkan League^ and a New Eastern League 
mentioned above, Ataturk at the time of his death in 1938 had made his 
country one of the strongest Near-Eastern powers 
Before the World War, Spam, like Turkey, was a backward land For 
centuries it had been ruled by reactionary monarchs, representing three 
privileged groups First and greatest of these was the land- 
Post-'WarSpatn to whom belonged two-thirds of agucultiual 

Spain Only one-third of Spanish agricultural property was in the hands 
of mdividual farmers, and they paid more than half of the taxes levied on the 
land 

Second of Its ruling elements was the Roman Catholic Chuich Although 
It lost most of Its property durmg the nineteenth century, it received m leturn 
a large annual subsidy from the government Its bishops were supported by 
the king, and many church rulings had the effect of national laws Further, 
the church had almost complete control of education, and opposed the estab- 
lishment of public schools m spite of the fact that Spam was the most illiterate 
land m western Europe 

The army was the third-ruling group It was responsible to the king 
alone, and, hke the church, was an important poliUcal force Army as well as 
church laws were often the official laws of the nation 
Beneath these privileged groups were the Spanish people Few belonged to 
the bourgeois class; most of them weije farmers, m fact, many of them were 
little better than peons In the cities hved the workers, barely existing on 
wages which were kept depressnigly low> 

^ Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Greece, Rumania were its members 
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Thoroughly reactionary and ineflScient, the ruling groups did litde to solve 
the many problems which afflicted the country’s resdess and burdened peo- 
ple As a result, such manifestations of discontent as military troubles in 
Morocco, general strikes during the years 1919-1921, and the Catalonian 
demand for autonomy finally led in 1923 to the establishment of a military 
dictatorship by the Spanish-American War veteran, General Miguel Primo 
de Rivera Ruling with a firm hand, he instituted a conserva- ^ d Rj era 
tive program by ruthlessly crushing opposition with force, ^ 

and by destroying the prerogatives of free speech proclaimed in the consti- 
tution of 1876 In spite of his dictatorial methods, dissatisfaction increased 
until a series of army mutinies and riots by university students and workers 
led to his downfall in 1930 It was then that the weak king, Alfonso XIII, 
picked up the fallen reins of the government In spite of the fact that he 
restored the consutution of 1876, more agitation on the part of liberal elements 
forced him into exile in 1931 

Following the overthrow of the monarchy, a republic was proclaimed, and 
elections for a constituent assembly were held (June, 1931) The voting 
resulted in an overwhelming victory for the Leftist Republi- 
cans and the Socialists In control of the assembly, these groups, 
alter five months of debate, completed a hberal constitution 
which was adopted on December 9, 1931 In this document Spam was de- 
clared ^‘a republic of the workers of all classes”, a single legislative body 
(Corses) was to be elected every four years by popular vote, the president 
was to be chosen for a six-year term by an electoral college (consisting of 
membeis of parliament and an equal number of electors selected by the 
voters), religious freedom was proclaimed, the state church was to be abol- 
ished, education was to be secularized, the government was to have the right 
to expiopnate, with compensation, private property, to socialize large estates, to 
nationalize public utilities, and to participate m the co-ordination of industries 

In the election of December, 19^, the moderate republican leader, Zamora, 
was chosen President, and the more liberal statesman Azana, became Premier 
The new government immediately proceeded to pass laws designed to carry 
out a program of reform which had been outlined in the general principles 
laid down m the constitution In 1932-33, the Jesuit order was dissolved and 
Its property was confiscated by the state, church and state were separated; 
autonomy was granted the province of Cataloma by the republican govern- 
ment, and agrarian and labor reforms were inaugurated, involving the con- 
fiscation of the great estates of the landed nobility Without compensation, and 
the distribution of over fifty million acres of royal lands among a million 
Spanish peasants 

These reforms united the obstructionist elements of the Right Clericals 
and royalists worked earnestly for the restoration of the monarchy; and, on 
the extreme Left, the communists advocated the overthrow of the neptibhc 
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Opposition to 
republic 


in order to establish a Soviet regime In the November elections of 1933, the 
reactionaries succeeded in defeating the Leftist groups Backed by the Catho- 
lic Popular Action party and the commercial, industrial, finan- 
cial, and landed interests, the young and wealthy Catholic 
leader, Gil Robles, tried to modify or weaken the various 
reforming tendencies Open revolt soon broke out in Catalonia, and only 
after military force had put President Louis Companys, of Catalonia, to- 
gether with a group of cohorts, in jail, did it subside Meanwhile sporadic 
revolts and strikes took place in various parts of Spam 
Failure of individual action convinced the liberals that only through a 
united front could they regain power Consequently, in the 1936 elections 
the Syndicahsts, Communists, Socialists, and Left Republicans organized as a 
Popular Front The challenge was met by an equally organized group of 
Conservative Republicans, Cleiicals, and Royalists But when the lesults had 
been tabulated the Lefts apparently held the upper hand, Azana again took 
control, and Catalonia was once more given autonomy 
The new Popular Front government at this time took up its program of 
reform where it had left off before the conservative interregnum A mild 
purge was conducted whereby those officers in the army suspected of dis- 
loyalty were ordered to inconspicuous posts 
Among those moved was a certain General Francisco Franco Sent to the 
Canary Islands, Franco evidently waited for the opportunity to strike against 
the government When on July 17, 1936, several regiments 
^ Morocco raised the standard of revolt against the Spanish 
regime, he immediately flew there to take chaige of it* Over 
nmety percent of the officers and two-thirds of the aimy now sided with 
Franco Though the navy remained loyal to the existing i6gime, its place 
was inconspicuous at first, since the land campaign was the decisive military 
factor m the early phase of the war More important to the Loyalists (the 
Popular Front government) was the $700,000,000 gold reserve, the third 
largest m the world, which it controlled 


At first the Nationalist forces seemed destined to win a quick and a com- 
plete victory Backed by Moorish as well as Spanish soldiers and aided by 
Italian and German volunteers, Frmico's troops by November, 1936, were 
at the gates of Madnd But by this time the Loyalist forces had been strength- 
ened by the organization of a Popular Militia of workers, by Anti-Fascist 
volunteers from many foreign countries, and by military supplies, apparently 

from Russia With this aid the Republican Government was able to save 
Madrid 

In 1936 foreign intervention caused the war to take on the aspect of an 
international struggle This development was more or less inevitable* Spam 
was a poor and backward country whose resources as yet had not been 
ploited In that state there were rich deposits of coal, iron, zinc, and mercury 
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which two countries — Germany and Italy — needed badly Moreover, stra- 
tegically, Spam was of real importance At the southern tip of the Iberian 
peninsula, guarding her trade routes to Egypt and the Orient, 

Great Britain maintained the powerful fortress of Gibral- 
tar But this fortified rock could be threatened from the 
Spanish side or fiom Spanish Morocco which lay less than a dozen miles 
from It across the straits at the western end of the Mediterranean If a strong 
power could gam control of Spam the British life hne to the Orient would 
be menaced Thus it was that Mussohm, thoroughly piqued by Great 
Britain’s opposition to his Ethiopian campaign, sought to embarrass England, 
at first, by interfering in Spam His natural partner m that adventure, as 
well as in his quest for raw materials, was his aUy, Der Fuhrer The German 
dictator apparently welcomed this move to establish a Fascist state south of 
Germany’s historic enemy, republican France, for he realized that Fasast 
control of Spam’s Belearic Islands would threaten French commumcation 
with her African Empire Since the communists had a strong organization 
m Spain, both dictators were in a position to claim that they were fighting 
against the spread of Sovietism 

In 1937, thanks to Fascist help, the Nationalists were able to resume their 
military advance Though defeated by the Loyalists at Guadalajara in 
March, Franco gradually extended his control until by October, 1937, aU 
of northwest Spam lay m his hands Moreover, in the following year a 
Nationalist thrust between Valencia and Catalonia created a sahent separatmg 
these important Loyalist centers Despite these losses, the Loyalists continued 
to lesist with unexpected vigor In July, 1938, a Loyalist coimter-offensive 
on the Ebro River staved off defeat for a time 

From the beginning of the Spanish War, Great Britain and France realized 
that this civil strife might lead to a general European War Determined 
to avoid this catastrophe, France, Great Britain, and the United States 
adopted a non-intervenuon policy m which they officially refused to permit 
the sale of munitions to the Loyalists or the Nationahsts in Spam England 
also instituted negotiations with Italy and Germany m an attempt to localize 
the conflict In 1937, Great Britain, under the conciliatory hand of Chamber- 
lain, tried to reach an understanding whereby the warring elements would 
be isolated Finally, m March of that year, a naval cordon was established 
around the hapless country, and the vessels of Great Britain, France, Italy, 
and Germany patrolled the coast in an ostensible effort to prevent foreign 
help to either the Rebels or the Loyalists Dunng the early stages of the 
patrol, the German battleship, Deutschland, however, was bombed by Loyalist 
aeroplanes, whereupon the Nazi government ordered the Jiellmg of 
Loyalist seaport of Almeria by five German battleships Following this 
episode, Italy and Germany withdrew from the patrol A short time later 
the patrol was re-established, but lacking the support of the Fasast powers, it 
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collapsed Meanwhile, attacks by unidentified submarines and planes on 
French, British, and Russian vessels became more frequent, and the number 
of boats sunk was so alarming that a conference was called at Nyon to deal 
with this new menace After the meeting, such sinkings, usually ascribed 
to the Nationalists or their sponsois, ceased to be a formidable pioblem 

But the Itahan dictator still continued to aid franco Chamberlain, theie- 
forc, decided it would be wise to seek a settlement with Mussolini, lather 
than let the Mediterranean situation draw Europe into another world wai 
Foreign mimstcr Anthony Eden, who had been Britain’s leading anti-Fascist 
diplomat, resigned m protest, clauning that temporizing with a bully was 
only postponing trouble But the British business classes backed Chamber- 
lain’s appeasement pohey They had no happy recollections of the World 
War and did not want to fight for Ethiopian savages or Spanish radicals 
They were more prosaically concerned with Mussohni’s harrying of their 
trade routes and his apparent attempts to stir up British subject peoples in 
the Near East At the expense of some loss of face, they weie willing to 
placate 11 Duce and his ally. Hitler, until Britain could build her armaments 
to a size commanding respect 

In April, 1938, therefore, Great Britain and Italy agreed upon a pact whicli 
was to be signed after Mussohm had withdrawn his troops from Spain and 
Britain had obtained League recognition of Mussolini’s Ethiopian conquest 
ll Duce consented to renounce all territorial ambitions with regard to Spam 
In return, Britam promised to recognize the conquest of Ethiopia and to 
acknowledge Italy’s vital interests in the Mediterranean Mussolini also bound 
himself to respect England’s essential mterests there because of imperial 
communications, and to reduce Italian forces m Libya Both countries agreed 
not to propagandize against each other and to adhere to the London Naval 
Treaty of 1936 Both also promised to adhere to the Suez Canal Convention 
of 1888 which guaranteed free use of the canal to all poweis at all times 
Though at first Franco consented (as did the Loyalists), to this settlement, 
when the actual plan began to be worked out, on August 7, 1938, he pio- 
posed changes that virtually nullified it 

In the faU of 1938 certam events presaged the end of the Spanish War 
FoUowmg the Munich agreement, Great Britain and Italy resumed dis- 
cussions of the Spanish situation Meanwhile the Loyalist government pro- 
c«ded to demobihzc its foreign contingents, sendmg home over 8,000 men 
OT the famous Internattonal Brigade Mussolini ordered some 12,000 of the 
40,000 Itah^ troops fighting for Rightest Spain to return to Italy, but it 
was alleged Aat he merely replaced them with fresh reinforcements. By 
^s token withdrawal // Duce hoped that Great Britain would grant Franco 
rights, a^ thtareby insure victory for the Nationalist cause. The 
tell of Bareelona to ^mco, however, on January 26, 1939, practically decided 
the war. Thenceforth the Loyalists lost ground rapidly and found themselves 
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hemmed in and cut ojflE from their foreign sources of supply Early in 1939 
Great Britain and France recognized the Franco regime as the de ]ure govern- 
ment of Spam 

In March 1939, Spain's Civil War finally came to an end Terminauon of 
this conflict which cost more than 1,000,000 lives, untold human suffering, 
and inestimable property destruction was hastened by the unconditional sur- 
render of besieged Madrid and the almost simultaneous capitulation of the 
rest of Republican Spain and its armies Nazi Germany and Fascist Italy 
hailed Franco’s victory as “another milestone in the formation of a strong 
nation allied with the Rome-Berlin totalitarian dictatorships ” Later Franco 
indicated that he intended to support his German and Italian allies when 
Spam joined the anti-commtern pact 



Chapter LXXVII 


THE REVOLT OF THE ORIENT 

Prior to the outbreak of the World War the rapid expansion of Western 
avihzation had gready changed the Pacific world New nations had arisen, 
and old ones were aroused to self<onsciousness In the Americas, the United 
States became the most powerful nation, developing a great empire which 
extended from the Caribbean to the Philippmcs in the east Canada, to the 
north of the United States, had become virtually an independent state withm 
the British Commonwealth of nations In Hispanic-America, the numerous 
countries, protected from European penetration by the Monroe Doctrine and 
subsequent American protective policies, managed to retain their independ- 
ence Australia and the numerous islands in the Pacific had early come undei 
European, or in some cases, Japanese and American dominion Of these, 
Australia and New Zealand, although parts of the British Empiie, became 
virtually mdependent nations, erecting tariff barriers and developing their 
rich resources 

After the World War there was a widespread revulsion of feeling against 
European impenahsm and certain phases of Western civilization In prac- 
tically every part of Asia and Africa revolutionary move- 
appeared The peoples in the Near East, in India, m 
China, and in some of the Islands of the Pacific, revealed 
hostihty to European imperialism This struggle even spread to Africa, 
where the Moslem populanons in the north continued to resist the ad- 
vance of Western capitalism In central and southern Africa, some of the 
blacks prepared charters of hberties and adopted the slogan “Africa for the 
Africans ” 

While the Spaniards in Morocco the French in Algeiia, Morocco, and 
Tunis and the Itahans m Libya encountered opposition, the most seiious 
Past-Wa Egypt to Western supremacy in Africa was experienced 

by the British m Egypt During the World War, Great Britain, 
in order to prevent a possible Turkish invasion of Egypt, had established a 
protectorate there and had commandeered considerable gram and many 
animals These actions greatly stimulated native resentment to alien control 
Frequ^t outbursts of violence finally forced the British government in 1922 
to abohsh the protectorate and to recognize the independence of Egypt In 
1923 a constitution was created and the sultan adopted the title of King 
Egypt by now vras a semi-independent state, subject to Bntish control over 

I18S 
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such matters as the Suez Canal, the problem of defease, and the rights of 
minorities 

Despite these concessions, the Egyptians demanded complete freedom 
Continuous political demonstrations, resulting in the murder of the British 
Governor-General of the Sudan in 1924, finally forced the imperial govern- 
ment to intervene In 1925, freedom of speech, of the press, and of assembly 
disappeaied, and nationalist agitation was prohibited in the delta 

In 1929, Great Britain concluded a treaty of alliance with Egypt, m which 
both parties promised mutual assistance in the event of war, and England 
agreed to withdraw all troops save in the area of the Suez Canal The Sudan, 
however, was to remain under the Anglo-Egyptian condominium which 
had been set up in accordance with the conventions of 1899 

In 1930 the Egyptians adopted a new constitution, which created an un- 
democratic government Within four years there developed a strong move- 
ment to abolish this document and to restore that of 1923 In 1935 came the 
Italian invasion of Ethiopia, which complicated matters Recognizing the 
possibility of an Anglo-Italian conflict over this region, the Egyptians decided 
to eliminate the British influence in Egypt Riots occurred, and a united front 
of all Egyptian political parties demanded the negotiation of a new Anglo- 
Egyptian treaty and the establishment of a democratic government 

During this period of confusion King Fuad died (1936) and was suc- 
ceeded by his sixteen-ycar-old son, Farouk I In the first year of his reign 
an Anglo-Egyptian alhance was signed The terms of this 
treaty provided that Great Britain in time of war should have 
the light to utilize Egyptian facilities and to require, if necessary, the estab- 
lishment of martial law In return, the British promised to get Egypt admitted 
into the League of Nations, to exchange ambassadors with her, and to confine 
British troops to the northern end of the Suez Canal Great Britain also 
agieed to induce various powers to surrender their privileged positions m 
Egypt In 1937 the capitulatory nations, i e , those whose citizens enjoyed the 
rights of extraterritoriality, met at Montreux and agreed to abohsh these 
special privileges by 1949 Thus, Egypt at last obtained independence, 
subject to the sole British restriction that the facts of modern warfare, to- 
gether with the imperial interests of Great Britain, made essential some close 
relationship 

Having arranged a setdement with the powers of Europe, the Egyptians 
proceeded to quarrel over domestic matters King Farouk insisted upon the 
introduction of a change in religious ceremony and proceeded to interpret 
his r61e m his own way under the constitution When his premier refused to 
obey his orders to disband an opposition group — the Waldfist Blue Shirts — 
he dismissed the minister and appointed a liberal leader in his place Inasmuch 
as the new cabinet minister was friendly to Italy, Great Britain was forced 
to send troops to put down riots m Egypt. In 1939 the young kmg still ruled 
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over his country, despite bitter opposition at home and international compli- 
cations abroad 

Moslem peoples in western Asia were as persistent as the Egyptians in then 
attempts to obtam national independence After the War they engaged in le- 
volts against Western capitahsm The Arabs, who had helped 
The Arabs British in the war agamst the Tuiks, claimed that they had 

been promised independence and national unity as a reward for their aid 
But the Allies refused to grant the Arabs complete freedom and, instead, 
partitionized western Asia among themselves France established a mandate 
in Syria, Great Britain did likewise in Iraq, Palestine, and the Tiansjordan, 
and the Arabs were forced to be satisfied with independent states in Arabia 
and Hejaz 

France and Great Britain soon found themselves beset with serious diffi- 
culties in these regions In Syria native revolts forced the French in 1928 to 
permit general elections for a representative constitutional 
assembly The first elections under this constitution occuned 
amidst great disorder in January, 1932 Determined to obtain complete in- 
dependence, the Syrians refused to agree to an arrangement with Fiance 
whereby the two states would enter into an alliance under which Fiance 
would secure for Syria membership in the League of Nations, and m retuin 
Syria would permit France to continue to exercise control over her foreign, 
tmktary, and financial matters 

This settlement was not accepted by the Syrian Parhament Thereupon the 
French commissioner, in 1934, prorogued the legislature Interested primarily 
in the silk industry and the strategic railways of Syria, France refused to 
grant the natives the complete independence they desired Nationalist agita- 
tions, culminating early in 1936 in a general strike, forced the French govern- 
ment to Sign new treaties of friendship and alliance with Syria and its neigh- 
boring state, Lebanon According to the terms of these agreements both were 
to become mdependent countries within a period of three years. During this 
time France was to keep troops m the repubhes and help them prepare their 
own armies 

Great Britain, too, ran into compheatipns In Palestine, assigned by the 
League of Nations to England, the problems were espeaally troublesome 
Pdestme because of the hitter antagomsra between the enterprising 

* Jewish mmonty and the backward Arabs, who compnsc 

over eighty percent of the mhabitants Frequent nots took place, usually near 
the Wailing Wall of Jerusalem, which was used by the Jews as a sacred 
place for worship and was claimed by the Moslems as their property In 
an attempt to pirate the Arabs, the British government m 1931 suspended 
the immigration of Jews into the country Meanwhile, the Hebrews refused to 
cooperate in the election of a Jegislanve council which would represent die 
vanous peoples of PalestUK^* iunJess they were guaranteed at least an equality 
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in membership with the Arabs Although they constituted less than a third 
of the population, the Jews claimed that their economic interests entitled 
them to equal representation Thereupon the British government dropped the 
project of a National Council and declined to restrict further Jewish immi- 
gration, or to forbid the sale of Arab lands to the Hebrews 
Attempting to oppose any further loss of territory, the Arabs now resorted 
to stiikes, civil disobedience, and anti-Jewish riots These agitations finally 
forced the British government m 1936 to appoint a commission to investigate 
the entile situation in Palestine As a result of its researches the commission 
recommended in 1937 that Palestine be divided into three parts The region 
around the Holy Cities was to remain a British mandate, a section, constitut- 
ing about one third of Palestine, was to be a Jewish state, and the rest of the 
region linked with Transjordan was to become an independent Arab state 
While the British government accepted this suggestion, the House of Com- 
mons voted to refer the matter to the League of Nations The Council of 
the League thereupon approved the plan in principle, but insisted that the 
new Jewish and Arab states should continue under mandate 
In the fall of 1938 the British government, aroused by the killing of hun- 
dreds of Aiabs, Jews, and British soldiers as a result of this sanguinary Arab- 
Jewish dispute, considered a number of plans to solve this problem Op- 
position of Zionists to any scheme in which the Jews would have minority 
status, howevei, made it very difficult for the British to find a workable 
settlement Meanwhile, the Arab revolt in Palcstine> which had begun as a 
protest against Zionist immigration, had developed into something far more 
serious* a war against British imperialism, probably encouraged by Mussolini 
This uprising the London government determined to crush at all costs 
The Arabians m Iraq also opposed British control Handed over to Eng- 
land as a mandate after the World War, the people of this region, unhke the 
inhabitants of Transjordan, refused to recognize British 
suzerainty Having gained control of the oil fields m that 
region Great Britain finally agreed to transform the mandate into an Anglo- 
Iraq Alliance (1922) But this concession did not satisfy the natives. They 
aimed at complete freedom and finally got the British government in 1927 
to agree to recognize the independence of their country in five years Ac- 
cordingly, on October 3, 1932, Iraq was admitted to the League of Nations 
as an independent power, the European states surrendering their privileges 

under the capitulations ^ i 

The post-War period also witnessed the emancipation or Persia j;*ormcrly 
divided into spheres of influence by the imperial governments of Russia and 
Great Britain, Persia shook oflE Russian influence when Cos- 
sack officers retired from the country at the end of the World 
War, but had to wait five years for the British rehnejmsh their pohtical 

control ' ' r ^ 
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Emancipator of his country from British domination was a former Persian 
Cosslck officer, Reza Khan Lilvc Turkey’s dictator (Kemal Atatuik) he 
became head of a nationahst army, denounced British rule over Peisia, and 
assumed the premiership (1923) Two years later the shah was persuaded to 
leave Persia and a Constituent Assembly made Reza Khan hereditary shah 
With a newly created army of forty thousand men, he put down the rebel- 
lious Kurds, and other warring peoples Then he began shaking a detei mined 
fist at Great Britain 

First real shock to reach London was the arbitrary cancellation by the 
new shah of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company agreement, scheduled to run 
until 1961 Rcahzing that enforcement of this oil lease would involve great 
and expensive military effort, the British government *permitted the Anglo- 
Persian Company to negotiate a setdement whereby the shah obtained in- 
creased royalties, prompdy earmarked for the Army, and other concessions 
Reza Khan Pahlavi, as he now styled himself, proceeded to 
Reza Khan adviscTs, handed over Persian business to 

Italian, Russian, and German agents, and persuaded die British to move 
their naval base further away on the Persian Gulf 
Almost iDiterate when he came to the throne, Reza Khan Pahlavi endeav- 
ored to make himself a twenneth century Darius He imposed his will on 
hitherto mdependent fierce tribes, hanging dozens of warrmg shtiks and 
making other suspected local chieftains his permanent “guests.” Suong- 
willed followers of the shah whom Reza Khan had deposed developed mys- 
terious maladies, committed smcide, or underwent fatal operations The 
modernizing shah summed himself up when he said “I am a soldier — 
a simple soldier and love my job” 

The shah combined his knowledge of time-honored Oriental political 
methods with a superficial passion for reform Opposed to Western culture 
m general, he nevertheless admired ceriam of its traits, such as, for example, 
its dress and technical achievements Therefore he abohshed turbans, for- 
bade veils, restricted polygamy, terminated foreign capitulations, encouraged 
secular education, and developed samtation and pubhc works In addition to 
these social reforms, he ordered the building of macadam roads — to his 
summer palace on the Caspian Sea In 1938 he completed the construction 
of an 865 mile railroad, a strategic Imc to enable the Persians to repulse pos- 
sible Bntish mvasion from the Gulf and Russian invasion from the Turko- 
man Soviet Socialist Republic Skipping most of Persia’s largest economic 
centers, crossmg mountain ranges connecting with no foreign railways, the 
Ime, from the economic pomt of view, was unprofitable 
But these mod^n improvements did not solve the histone problem of 
Persia-— periodic famine which was partly caused by archaic agricultural 
methotfe De^ite the sup«!fki4 |*3^mty of the shah’s capital city, Teheran, 
all was not wdl even by 1939, Scores of beggars greeted incoming travellers 
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Emaciated natives could be seen sitting around in streets and doorways As 
in the past, locust attacks and droughts still make this area one in which a 
large part of the people existed on the very edge of starvation Meanwhile, 
the financing of the shah’s ambitious projects had practically bled the country 
white 

Afghanistan, as well as Persia, experienced an anti-Western movement 
after the World War Under the direction of their amir, Amanullah Khan, 
the people of this wild and rugged country got Great Britain 
to recognize their independence Amanullah now tried to 
modernize his country, but the conservative tribesmen in 1929 were able to 
bring about his abdication Eventually, the leader of these rebels, Habibullah 
Khan, ascended the throne 

The most important revolution against British rule occurred in post-War 
India Long before the Great Struggle, the people of this huge penmsula had 
demanded drastic reforms, and Great Britain, to prevent 
trouble in India during the War, had promised pohucal 
concessions, involving increased native participation in the government 

Aftei the War, Great Britain soon discovered that India was still a problem- 
child Corapiising vaiious nationalities, religions, and social castes, it seemed 
to lack all of the necessary prerequisites for a unified state, save abundant eco- 
nomic resources Despite these handicaps, the leaders of the three hundred-odd 
millions of people demanded autonomy, if not independence, of Great 
Britain Claiming that the Bntish were primarily concerned with the ex- 
ploitation of India, the nationalists determined to gam economic justice 
as well as political freedom They asserted that they should have the right 
to develop their own industnes, and refused to purchase British manufactured 
goods — claiming that England was trying to shield her industnes by oppos- 
ing Indian economic pi ogress 

Recognized champion of Indian Nationalists was Mohandas Gandhi An 
ardent advocate of simplicity and asceticism, the Holy One bitterly opposed 
the Westernization of India Enthusiastically, the Nationalists adopted his 
program of non-coopcration and passive resistance Attemptmg to nd them- 
selves of British control, they refused to hold positions in the adnumstration, 
to vote, to purchase foreign goods, espeaally Bntish textiles, and to pay taxes 

Alarmed at the trend of events, the Bntish government m 1919 consented 
to give the Indians a degree of self-government, but native hostihty persisted 
Despite Gandhi’s opposition to the use of force, the Indians 
participated in riots, espeaally during the penod of his im- ‘ 
prisonment in 192^-1924. Aroused by this problem. Great Bntam sent a 
commission under Sir John Simon to investigate the situation. Meanwhile 
the nationalists decided to demand autonomy or dominion status within 
the empire, rather than complete independence. Maintaining that lads of 
Tftdiiim unity made it impossible for the committee to approve the grant of 
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autonomy, the Simon commission in 1930 recommended that the authority 
of the Secretary of State for India, and of the Governor Geneial be increased, 
that the provincial governors have more power, and that Indians be trained 
for administrative duties Regarded as reactionary, these proposals were bit- 
terly resented by the natives 

A strange revolution now followed Led by Gandhi, the nationalists attacked 
British control of the liquor traffic, boycotted British goods, and renounced 
British rule In an attempt to end this uprising Great Britain held a Round 
Table Conference in which native representatives and sympathizers roundly 
criticized the character of British government in India In 1931, Gandhi at- 
tended the discussions in England, but no settlement was made Thereupon 
the British again arrested Gandhi, who, informed that the British, cateiing to 
the selfish upper classes in India, were planning to debar the masses from 
political life, entered upon the first of his famous hunger stiikes After six 
days of fasting he abandoned his demonstration when the Biitish gave up the 
proposed plan 

At the conclusion of the third Round Table Conference the Biitish govern- 
ment decided not to grant autonomy to the Indians until the various groups, 
such as the Hindus and the Moslems, agreed to cooperate Until then the 
people, in accordance with the Government of India Act (1935), weie to enjoy 
increased political rights under a new India Federal Constitution According 
to the terms of this document the responsibility for local administration was 
to be placed on the provinces, but India as a whole was not to receive dominion 
status 

Considerable opposition to the entire plan existed m India Some of the 
natives wanted independence, others were content with dominion status 
Most of them, however, opposed the state of semi-independence, in which 
the Viceroy still retained control of matteis connected with foieign alTaiis, 
defense, aud finance 

By 1936 another leader, the young Pandit Nehru, had appealed in India 
An advocate of complete independence to be gamed by force, if necessary, 
this new messiah announced to the Nationalist Congress in April, 1936, that 
he regarded socialism as the only solution to India’s ills Thus, many Indians 
by 1939 seemed to be preparing for a revolt— not merely against British 
control, but also against Western capitalism 

During the post-War period the most spectacular opposition to Western 
capitalism developed m the Far East Anti-foreign sentiment had existed m 

Postwar China Japan prior to 1914, but it became particularly 

' * virulent and even menacing after the outbreak of the World 

Wan In 1915, Japan took advantage of the preoccupation of the European 
powers to present to China a secret ultimatum known as the Twentynonc 
Demands* These wem witamount to the estabhdiment of a Japanese pro- 
tkctotm over Chim*'UtoKle to obtam iiie jneeptance of all of diese dm^mds, 
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the Japanese finally arranged agreements with China, Russia, Great Britain, 
France, and Italy, whereby Nippon secured virtually a free hand m northern 
China 

At the peace meeting following the conclusion of the War, China tried 
to throw off alien political and economic control Unable to reach these 
objectives, the Chinese refused to sign the Treaty of Versailles, and pro- 
ceeded to agitate against foreign penetration — especially the Japanese occu- 
pation of the Shantung peninsula (formerly a German sphere of influence) 
In 1921-1922 China made some gams at the Washington Conference on the 
limitation of armaments Japan promised to evacuate Shantung, Chma was 
granted greater control of her tariffs, and committees were 
appointed to investigate the problems of extra-terntonahty 
and tariff autonomy Also, a Nine-Power Pact adhered to by 
Great Britain, Fiance, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, Belgium, Chma, Portu- 
gal, and the United States, guaranteed the mdependence and integrity of 
China as well as the status quo in the Far East A Four-Power Pact, also 
ai ranged at Washington, which included Great Britain, France, the United 
States, and Japan, established a balance of power in the whole Pacific area 
China, however, lacking a strong government, was torn by frequent civil 
wais Cantonese Nationalists tried to suppress the turbulent war lords of the 
north and to end foreign limitations on Chinese sovereignty 
In the early ’twenties Soviet Russia attempted to help the 
Chinese combat Western imperialism and at the same time 
to spiead the seeds of communism Influenced by this development, Chiang 
Kai-shck, who succeeded Sua-Yat-sen as the head of the Nationalists in 1925, 
repudiated communism, and thus secured the favor of the Western powers in 
his move to suppress the Chinese war lords of the north 
By 1928 the Nationalists, with their capital now removed to Nanking, had 
extended their control over most of China and had reduced foreign influence 
considerably Tariff autonomy was practically estahhshed, a new criminal 
code created; a program designed to achieve democracy was adopted, and 
an enormous federal army was recruited 
Despite these gams, the Nationalist government between 1929 and 1931 
was still confronted by civil strife and the danger of a foreign war Strongly 
entrenched communist groups opposed the Nanking r6gimt because of its 
indifference to Soviet Russia, and Nationalists’ attempts to bring Manchuria 
under their control aroused bitter Russian and Japanese opposition Further- 
more, many of the independent war lords had never been suppressed and only 
gave nominal adhesion to the central government In order to protect and 
enlarge her economic interests in Manchuria, Japan determined, by the sum- 
mer of 1931, to set up a puppet atate p that region This policy of expansion 
rose out of a depression which m Japan had been almost continuous since 
1921 her industry and commerce declined^ she decided to exploit the nch 
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mineral and other resources of Manchuria and to use this region as an outlet 
for surplus goods, capital, and population 
Manchuria, at that time, was a rich agricultural land and contained certain 
of the most highly industriahzed sections of China Its principal crops were 
the soy bean, wheat, cotton, and the sugar beet It also possessed large re- 
Japanese souTCCs of coal and iron A network of rivers and railways, 

tmpeiutUsmm built by Chmese, Russian, and Japanese capital, afforded 

transportation facihties 

Long mtcrested m Manchuria, Japanese businessmen supported, with 
some misgivmgs, the mihtary chque in its detcrnunation to conquer this 
region and to check the spread of commumsm Accordingly, Japanese armies 
invaded the country and by 1932 had taken possession of the whole terri- 
tory, includmg the Russian sphere of influence Meanwhile, Russia, desirous 
of peace, so that she could solve her internal problems, refused to join China 
in opposing Japanese penetration of Manchuria 
Beset by civil war, floods, and famines, the Nanking government was 
unable to check the Japanese advance Accusing Japan of unjustifiable 
aggression, China appealed to the League of Nations and decided to resoit 
to the economic boycott of Japanese trade ^ 

Alarmed at this declaration of economic war, Japan seized the industrial 
and commercial heart of China— Shanghai It was beheved that the con- 
quest of this important busmess center would force the Chmese to abandon 
their boycott StulAorn Chinese xesistance, however, made this military 
undertaking a costly one for the Japanese Moreover it aroused the bitter 
hostility of the Western powers who beheved that their stakes in China 
were jeopardized Fearful lest direct intervention might lead to a world 
war, the United States, Soviet Russia, Great Britain, and other interested 
nations preferred to avoid active interference 
Having forced China to give up her boycott policy, Japan withdrew from 
Shanghai, but at the same time proceeded to set up a puppet state ui Man- 
churia, called Manchukuo, under the nominal rule of Henry Pu Yi, the 
last of the Manchu emperors of China The country was practically cleared 
of insurrectionists) and Jehol, a Chinese province lying within the Great 
Wall, was conquered by the Japanese and made a part of this newly estab- 
lished state 

The League of Nations, however, refused to recognize the puppet state 
and branded Japan as guilty of unwarranted aggrewion Offended by the 
League of Nations* active pohey of opposition, Japan, m 1933 reasserted her 
^termination to pursue an independent poUcy and to maintain a “Monroe 
Doctrmc m the Orient ” 

League of Nanto, in a voluminous report, exonerated China of all blame 
fosmffK Les^^*1933^ ** Aggressor Thereupon Japan withdrew 
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A Russo-Chinese entente in December^ 1933, occasioned some alarm among 
t e Japanese, many regarding it as the prelude to a military alliance for the 
purpose of thrusting them out of China Serious disputes 
between Russia and Manchukuo (backed by Japan) occurred 
over the control of the Chinese Railway This matter was ^ 
finally settled when Russia sold her interest to Japan Despite this agreement, 
friction continued between Russia and Japan in the winter of 1935-1936 
This hostility was fanned by border incidents along the Sovict-Manchu- 
kuoan and Manchukuo-Outer Mongohan frontiers, and by disputes between 
Russia and Japan over fishery rights in eastern waters There were frequent 
reports after 1937 of clashes, but apparently neither side was wilhng to go 
to war 

Meanwhile, Japan, having decided, as a result of the border disputes, that 
Russia was not disposed to fight an offensive war, announced her determina- 
tion to restore law and order m China The head of the Chinese government 
and commander-in-chief of its army, Chiang Kai-shek, tried to avoid war 
by ordering the suppression of Anti-Japanese demonstrations in various parts 
of China This policy aroused considerable opposition, and Chiang Kai-shek 
was compelled to make peace with the Chinese communists and to present 
a united front against the Japanese invaders 

The military party in Japan, in complete control of the government, now 
prepared for a protracted war in China In August, 1937, the fighting spread 
to Shanghai, ind Japan announced a blockade of shipping 
along most of the Chinese coast Meanwhile, the Japanese 
armies advanced slowly but steadily into China While thou- 
sands of Chinese civilians as well as soldiers were being killed by Japanese 
bombs m areas removed from the fronts, the Premier o£ Japan announced that 
his country had no territorial designs in carrying on this undeclared war "If 
we mete out direct punishment to the Chinese our final objective must be 
Sino-Japanese cooperation ” 

Foreign nations, for the most part, condemned Japan’s pohcies severely 
On October 6, 1937, fifty members of the League of Nations endorsed a report 
which expressed moral support of China, and called a parley of the signa- 
tories of the Nmc-Power Pact and other interested states to meet at Brussels 
At this gathering the Italian delegate, claiming that Japan was fighting com- 
munism in China, ridiculed the whole proceeding Unable to agree upon a 
common policy, the various nations, in default of positive action, simply 
drew up a resolution condemning Japan^ 

Backed by Germany and Italy, the Japanese ignored the hostility of Russia 
and other powers and conunued their military operations m Chma, In 
December, 1937, Japanese troops entered Nanking, ^ former qapital of the 
nationalist governments In the early spring of the Japanese were vies- 
torious on all fronts* Suprethe in a large part of the north, the Nappone^ 
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soldiers now seemed ready to invade the southern part of China At this 
critical moment, when British, French and other foreign interests in that 
region were threatened, Chinese resistance to the Japanese advance stiffened 
Fncouraged and aided by foreign powers, the Chinese seemed capable of 
prolonging the struggle 

Despite military successes in China, Japan, as a result of unstable economic 
conditions, faced an uncertain future Especially, did she find it difficult to 
meet the problem of adequate production and distribution Moreover, her 
great density of population (437 people per square mile) , her scarcity of iron 
ore, coal, and petroleum, her low standard of living, and her dependence 
upon foreign countries for raw materials and foodstuffs, tended to make her 
domestic situation unstable and her position m China precarious It also was 
increasingly evident to foreign observers that Japan was governed by military 
and naval cliques which scorned civihan authorities 

In July, 1938, the Japanese drive on the provisional Chinese capital, Han- 
kow, was temporaiily brought to a standstill by a Manchukuo-Soviet border 
dispute over Changkufeng hill Prior to this incident the Soviet government 
had been forced to devote all of its energies to its own economic development 
By 1938, however, the Russian Bear apparently felt strong enough to show its 
claws Consequendy, after a short period of intermittent warfare, Japan, 
prunanly interested at that ume in the conquest of China, accepted the Soviet 
plan to arbitrate this frontier problem 

Despite this concession to Russia, Japan reahzed that fear of German- 
Italian aggression in Europe would prevent British, French, and Russian 
mtervention in China Following the German dismemberment of Czecho- 
slovakia m October, therefore, she launched a new assault upon Chinese 
independence Troops were landed in Southern China, about twenty miles 
from the British Crown Colony of Hongkong, and the main railway artery, 
over which mumtions purchased by the Chinese in Europe were shipped to 
Generalissimo Chiang at Hankow, was cut Assuring Great Britain that her 
specific mterests m south China would be respected, Japan, through her War 
Office, announced that she was determined to ovei throw Chiang Kai-shek’s 
regime; "we do not intend to take Hongkong or Singapore or advance 
southward in the Pacific, but we must and will carry out our program 
in China" 

Ten days after the Japanese troops had been landed in the south, China 
faced a complete nuhtary collapse Canton was captured by the Japanese 
without much trouble, the only railway over which Russian supphes could 
reach Hankow was cut by Japanese forces at Sen Yang; and on the Yangtze 
River the'JapSQcfe proceeded to capture tJankow m the latter part of Oao- 
bor, 1938, In l9^, tp of French, whose sphere of 

influence in China Wa# th® Japanese seized the strategic 

Maad of Spmilf Islands, Ih posiweaion of 
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the most important parts of China, Japan, having already repudiated the 
Nine-Powtr Pact and othei treaties guaranteeing the territorial integrity of 
Chin 1, seemed to be in a position, in cooperation with the Rome-Berlin axis, 
to make Japanese hegemony in the Far East a reality 



Chapter LXXVIII 


EPILOGUE 

THE ROAD TO WAR? 

With the consummation o£ the Mumch agreement of September, 1938, 
men everywhere began to hope that there would be “peace for our time ” 
Great Bntain and France, in an attempt to satisfy Nazi-Germany, had sacri- 
ficed the Czechs In many places Prime Minister Chamberlain was regarded 
as a hero whose pohacs would now spread reason and justice everywhere 
In April, 1939, Nazi-Germany mformed the world that she was far from 
appeased The few remnants of the Czech state had been destroyed, Memel 
had been absorbed, and an econormc penetrauon of Rumania had been begun 
Germany seemed ready to march into Poland, the Balkans, and perhaps the 
Soviet Ukraine 

This threat to the balance of power m Europe led Charnberlain to assume 
an active leadership m the drive against further Nazi expansion With France, 
Great Britain now tried to place a ring of nations around Germany Special 
arrangements in the form of treaties were concluded with Poland and 
Rumama, and a rapprochement was inmated with Russia France and Eng- 
land promised military assist^ce to countries who felt their independence 
jeopardized by Hitler According to the British this pohey of “encirclement” 
was not the least aggressivc~it was merely defensive 
Actually this British program spht Europe into violendy opposing camps 
The issue between these groups was not simply one between the dictatoi ships 
and the democraaes, or between the “have-nots” and the "haves ’* It also 
involved general world-wide issues which had reached a focal point at this 
time The problem of an overcrowded connnent, for instance, was inextri- 
cably bound up widi unemployment and the maclune. In addition world 
trade was m a stagnant state, tariffs, dumping, and barter deals had let loose 
the worst evils of a large-scale economic war 
These were but a few of the factors of an enormously complicated problem 
In broadest terms they involved a struggle ta preserve the status quo against 
forces that would end it, the latter being chiefly, Adolf Hitler. 

On April 28, Der Fuhrer, in a speech before the Reichstag, refused to 
accept President Roosevelt’s suggestions for a conference of Europen powers 
to discuss and try to arnve at a settlement of all questions that threatened 
the peace of the world. Instead, Hider repudiated the AngloHQerman naval 
pact of 1935, renounced the ten year peace agreement with Poland 
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the road to war? 

in 1934, and blamed "‘British wai mongers” and Poland’s calling up troops 
or t ese two repudiations He also enumerated his demands on Poland which 
e sai ad been rejected These were the return of Danzig to Germany with 
^ Poland retain free port privileges there, a German-con- 

trolled highway and railroad across the Corridor to East Prussia, acceptance 
of present boundaries between the two countries as final, a twenty-five year 
noivaggiession treaty, and a jomt guarantee by Germany, Poland, and Hun- 
gary of the borders of Slovakia 

Several weeks later the Polish Foreign Minister, Beck, answered Hitler’s 
demands Making one of his rare appearances before the Polish Parliament 
he declared Poland’s willingness to settle the Danzig problem by treaty, but 
cautioned Peace is a valuable and desirable thing However we 
in Poland do not know the conception of peace at any price ” 

Following this speech, Europe busily went on choosing sides for what 
many believed would be another World War Germany and Italy, at the 
end of a long conference at Milan between Foreign Ministers von Ribben- 
trop and Ciano, determined “to stand together in war and peace, in all cir- 
cumstances, without limitations” Meanwhile Germany offered the little 
northern states non-aggression pacts This proposition was turned down by 
Sweden, Norway, and Finland Latvia, Estonia, Lithuania, and Denmark, 
however, accepted the offer England finally persuaded the Turks to an- 
nounce their support of the democracies in the event anyone attacked 
Rumania, Palestine, or Egypt Great Britain promised to buy Turkish goods, 
in case Germany, now Turkey’s best customer, stopped doing so 

Having brought Turkey into the democratic orbit and thus insuring con- 
tact with Russia via the Straits in the event of war. Great Britain then en- 
deavored to gain the support of the Moslem states, such as Iraq, and Iran To 
reach this objective the British Cabinet m May of 1939 tried to obtain the 
backing of the Arabs by announcing a plan to make Palestine an independent 
state in ten years, and to restrict Jewish immigration to a total of 75,000 during 
the period 1939-1944 Reactions to this scheme were immediate and world 
wide Jewish leaders everywhere condemned it and in Palestine the Jews re- 
sorted to riots and then to passive opposition The Arabs also opposed this plan, 
for they insisted upon the immediate establishment of an independent state 

While Great Britain and Germany were trying to bring the small nations 
into various kinds of alliances, Soviet Russia continued to be the sphinx of 
Europe Apparently unwilling to join in anything less than a clear cut mili- 
tary assistance pact between Britain, France, and Russia, Stalin of Russia 
refused to accept Great Britain’s proposal that Russia promise protection m 
the event of an attack upon states already guaranteed by Prance and Great 
Britain, Rumania, Greece, and Poland Instead he asked the question What 
if Germany wins the next war m eastern Europe? Will the democracies 
keep on fighting' for Russia > Evidently Smhn was skeptical of the abihty of 
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the capitalistic states to put up a fight, and considered seriously the possibility 
that Germany might defeat Russia and that Britain might then forsake the 
Soviet Republic At any rate, the Russian Foreign Commissar told the Supreme 
Soviet that Russia demanded absolute guarantees of the territorial integrity 
of all the Baltic states before it would sign the pact with England Bent upon 
an alliance with Russia, Great Britain in June of 1939 sent a foreign office 
career man, William Strang, to Moscow 
At the same time, a number of incidents m the Fai East culminated m a 
crisis which strained Anglo-Japanese relations “almost to the breaking point,” 
and which caused many Englishmen to favor an alliance with Russia at any 
price This crisis arose when the British m their Tientsin concession refused 
to surrender to the Japanese four Chinamen suspected of killing a Chinese 
manager of the North China Bank and superintendent of the Japanese- 
controlled custom’s administration Throwing a blockade around the Bntish 
and French international zones, Japan practically accused the Biitish of 
aiding the Chinese and the communists in the hitherto undeckutd Sino- 
Japanese conflict In reply the British ambassadoi made the usual protest to 
the Japanese government, saying that the blockade was “an unfi icndly act ” 
Meanwhile the French foreign spokesman described the blockade as a plot to 
divert attention from Japan’s allies in Europe 
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Aryan languages 3 
Aryans 30 
Asceticism 209-218 
Ascham, Roger 788 
Asia 3,83-87, 120,410 
European exploration, colonization, and 
imperialism, 517-527, 560-564, 770- 
786, 1042, 1046-1056 
Islam in, 228, 256 
nationalism in, 1186 
Roman province, 116-117, 122, 124 
World War and, 1066-1076, 1077-1094, 
1099-1111 

Asia Minor 30, 32, J58, 164, 200, 211, 258, 
376,379,524 

Greek and Hellenistic, 54, 83, 87 
Mesopotaituan influence, 24-25 
WorldWarand, 1093, 1105 
Asiamc language 32,33 
Aspasia 73 

Asquith pnme minister, 988 
Assembly Roman, 102, 117 * 


Asscr biographer, 247 
Assignats 862 

Association Law of 1901 966 
Assur Assyrian god, 46 
Assur-natsir pal 46 

Assyria, Assyrians 23, 25, 33—34, 43-46, 
61-62, 84, 157 

Assyrian Church see Nestorian Church 
Assyrian language 3 
Aston chemical experimenter, 1016 
Astree,Yy\Jxfe 789 
Astrology 25,554 

Astronomy 25, 59, 89-90, 468, 554, 557, 
797-800, 836, 1010-1011 
Asturias 437,584 
Atalantts, 1026 

Ataturk see Kemal, Mustapha 
AtkahCf'&Siaxie 794 
Athanasianism 161-165 
Athanasius bishop, 161, 210 
Atheism, Atheists 543,983, 1124 
Athelstan English king, 304, 312 
Athena Greek deity, 69 
Athens 49, 55, 68-71, 75-78, 81, 87, 93- 
94, 112, 148, 467 
Athletics Athenian, 112 
Atlas range Mediterranean boundary, 26 
Aton god, 35 

Atrca (Atreus?) Achaean king, 37 
Attainder, Bills of 680 
Attica 49,57 
Attila 179,189,259 
Aucasnn et Nicolette 470 
Auerstndt, battle of 885 
Augsburg 510,654 
Confession, 596-598 
Diet of, 596-597 
League of, 738-740 
Peace of, 598 

Augustine, St, bishop of Hippo-Carthage 
186> 204-205, 207, 211, 324, 413, 462, 
464 

Augustine, St , of Canterbury 209, 215-21 8 
Augustinians, order of 361, 399, 614 
Augustus title, 128, 152 
Augustus n of Poland-Saxony, 765-767 
Augustus III of Poland, 827, 832 
Augustus Caesar 126-127, 135, 139-140, 
144-145, 147, 149, 157, 165-170 
Aurdian^ 148-149, 170, 191, 261 
Aurchus, Marcus*^ see Marcus Aurelius 
Aurignacian culmre 16 
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Australia 6, 781-782, 817-818, 884, 1041, 
1056, 1186 

World Wir and, 1084-1094, 1101-1111 
Austrnsu 222, 227 
kings, list of, 231 

Austria 235, 501, 507, 581, 635, 741-752, 
763, 813, 823-835, 850, 879, 906, 919- 
920, 930-931, 990-1008, 1042, 1163- 
1164, 1167-1171 

benevolent despotism in, 850-851 
Bonapartes and, 878-891, 931 
at Corigress of Vienna, 892-900 
duchy of, 241, 338 

France and, 743-752, 829, 867-876, 929, 
934, 1150 

French Revolution and, 867-876, 878- 
891 

Germany gets, 1146, 1164-1166 
Habsburg cmpeiors, genealogy, 1095 
Italy and, 932-936, 1132, 1163 
liberalism m, 909-912 
post World War, 1103-1111, 1162-1166 
Republic, 1162-1166 
revolts in 1848, 915-921 
in the Thirty Years’ War, 649-660 
Turks and, 586-589, 768, 827, 833-834, 
947-962 

World Wai m, 1075-1076 
Austria Hungary events leading to the 
World War, 1059-1076 
Near-East policy, 959-962, 1061-1076 
organized, 940-944 
World War, 1076-1094 
Austrian Succession, War of the 828-835 
Austro Prussian War 930-931, 939-940 
Autobiography, Cellim 552 
Auvergne French province, 301 
Auxerre 212,461 
Avanguardia, 1 129 

Avaria, Avars 197-201, 228, 236, 240-241, 
259, 261 

AveMana,Sch.vhtn 1032 
Averrocs 463,472 
Avicenna physician, 467 
Avignon, popes at 506, 528-538 
list, 528 

Avranches, Couned of » 362 
Axes 5 

Azafia, Manuel^ 1181-1185 
Azores 770 > 


Azov 764,766,769,824,833 
Aztecs 564 
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Babbitt, Lewis 1027 
Babenberg house 501 
Bibeuf, Fr ingois 875 

Babylon, Bibylonia, Babylonuns 13-15, 
21-25, 30, 33-34, 41, 46, 61-65, 89, 
157, 253, 258 

Babylonian Captivity of the Church, The, 
Luther 593 
Babylonian language 3 
Bach, Johann Sebastian 842, 1031-1032 
Bacon, Francis 616, 631, 798-799, 836 
Bacon, Roger 467, 797 
Bactrn 86, 87 
Bidan 8, 13 

Baden 852, 885, 897, 909-912, 917-921, 
941-944 

Biggio, Anselm da set Alexander II, pope 
Baghdad 258, 479, 521, 524, 1085 
Baghdad Khahhte 248-266, 381-383, 520- 
521, 560 

Baglioni family 540, 567 
Baghvi medical philosopher, 8^7 
Bahama Islands 783 
Bahia founded, 772 
BijadoijCapc 771 
Bajazet, sultan 521, 523, 524 
Bakewell, Robert English farmer, 818 
Baku stiikes in, 957 
Bakunin, Michael 952, 1001-1002 
Balaklava Genoese in, 389 
Balance of powei 739, 870-876 
Balboa, Vasco Nuflez de 562, 564 
Baldwin, crusader general 378-379 
Baldwin, "Latin” emperor 38f)-388 
Baldwin, Stanley* 1157-*-1160, 1169 
Baleauc Islands 116, 742-752, 1183 
Bahlla 1129 

Balkan Leagues 1072, 1180 
Balkan region 31, 164, 378, 383, 524-525, 
767, 823, 906, 921, 946-959, 1146 
post-Mumch, 1198-1199 
World War and, 1060-1076, 1084 
m World War settlements, 1100-1111 
Balkan Wars 1071-1073 
Balkh Islam in, 256 
Ball, John* 489 

Baltic region, 3, 29, 96, 168, 198 
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Baltimore, Cecil Calvert, Lord 779 
Baluchistan 1055 
Baluze scholar, 797 
Balzac, Honore de 794, 1024 
Banat World War settlement, 1104-“1105 
Bancroft, George historian, 1030 
Bandinelh, Rohnd Alexander III, 
pope 

Bangor monastery, 213 
Banking ancient, 24, 88 
modern de\elopment, 755, 995-1008 
Renaissance, 553 
World War, 1089-1090 
Bannockburn, battle of 436, 480 
Bantam 778,782,784 
Bantu Arabs and, 256 
Baptism sacrament of, 397 
Baptists 599,693-694 
Barbados 783,784 
Barbarossa, Hyradin pirate, 768 
Barbie} de Seville, Le, Beaumarchais 844 
Barcelona 437, 439, 441, 553 
Barebones, Praise God 692 
Bailaam and Josaphat 470 
Barnabites 614 
Barnard, George Gray 1037 
Barometer invented, 798 
Baron defined, 427 
Barons’ War 345,357 
Barras Napoleon and, 878 
Barrie, Sir James 1028 
Barsante inventor, 991 
Barthez, Paul Joseph 838 
Bar thou French statesman, 1174 
BartolommeP, Fra artist, 549 
Basel 510 
Council of, 526, 537 
University of, 797 
Basil I 262-263 
Basil II 260,263-264 
Basil, St, 211,266 
BasilianRule 211,397 
Basilica law code, 263 
Basthcon Doron, James I 669 
Basque language 4 
Basques 239-240,271,301,437 
Bastille capture, 860 
Batavia Dutqh in, 780-782 
Bath see of, 351 
Battle of the Seuen Arts 471 
Battle of the Seven t>eadfy Stns 471 
Barn Khan, 520-521 


Batum 959,1090,1116 
Bauge, battle of 494 
Biuto German Roman general, 171 
Ba\and, Ba\anans 196, 221-222, 241 J 271, 
283-287, 328, 507, 616, 738-740, 743- 
752, 828-839 897, 909-912, 941-944 
Napoleon and S85 
re\olts of 1848 in, 917-921 
Thirt\ Years War and, 649-660 
World War and, 1094 
Bayard, Chevalier 580, 586 
Bay len, battle of 888 
Bayonne 487,490,496 
Baxter, Richard 700, 793 
Beaton cardinal, 608 
Beatty admiral, 1087 
Beaufort bishop of Winchester, 497 
Beauharnais, Josephine 878 
Beaumarchais, Pierre 844 
Beaumont English dramatist, 791 
Beccaria, Cesare 841, 849, 851 
Bechuanaland 1046 
Beck, Joseph 1199 
Becket, Thomas 361-363, 404 
Becquerel chemist, 1013 
Bede the Venerable 217-218, 245, 461 
Beethoven, Ludwig van 910, 1031-1032 
Before Dawn, Hauptmann 1028 
Behaim, Martin geographer, 561 
Beirut World War and, 1093 
Belgian Congo 1045 

Belgians, Belgium 235, 244, 481, 583-584, 
657, 664-666, 742, 777, 850, 886, 900, 
923, 976-977, 990-1008, 1049-1056, 
1146, 1150-1151, 1167, 1193 
kingdom established, 907, 976 
Napoleon III and, 931, 941 
neutrality guaranteed, 907 
post-WorldWar, 1161 
World War and, 1075-1094 
World War settlements, 1101-1111 
Belgrade 523,586,767 
Behsarius Roman general, 192-193 
Bellay, Cardinal du' 787-788 
Bdhm, Giovanni artist, 550 
Belon ichthyologist, 797 
Bender m Bessarabia, 766 
Benedetti French diplomat, 943 
Benedict X, pope 327 
Benedict XH, pope 529 
Benedict XITI, anti-pope 531-532 
Benedict, St 2I5-2I6 
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Benedict of Amane 269 

Benedict Biscop abbott of Lmdisfarne, 217 

Benedictine Rule 214, 397 

BendJictines 214, 223-224, 410, 797 

Benediktbeuren 295 

Benes, Eduard 1 1 66-1 1 7 1 

Benevento 206-208, 228, 237, 345 

Benin tr iding post, 561 

Benthim, Jeieniy 841,904,979 

Bentmck English diplomat, 740 

Bentovogli family 540 

Bentley scholar, 750 

Beowulf 471 

Berbers 257, 436 

Berchtesgaden 1 1 63 

Berchtold Austrian minister, 1073 

Berengana queen of Richard I, 385 

Berenger of Tours 463 

Berguno in Lombard League, 343 

Bergen Hansa in, 513 

Bergerac Huguenots in, 617 

Bergues 666 

Bering Danish navigatoi, 824 
Berlichingen, Goetz von 593 
Berlin 655,724,829 
Congress of, 959-960, 1061, 1070 
Decrees, 887 
University of, 887 

Berlin to-Bagdad railway. 961, 1056, 1065 
Berlioz, Hector 1034 
Bermuda English get, 783 
Bern Swiss canton, 505, 600 
Bernadette, Jean see Charles XIV king of 
Sweden 

Bernaid, St 383, 392, 400, 462-464 
Berne 459 

Bernhard of Saxe-Weimar 651-660 
Bernward bishop, 462 
Berossus Babylonian historian, 89 
Bern, due de French pretender, 912 
Bertha queen of France, 309 
Berthold of Zaehnngen 327 
Bertrada Charlemagne’s mother, 236 
Berytus law school at, l44 
Besan^on 294, 341, 721-723 
Bessarabia 833, 949^960,^ 1118 
Bethlehem 375,390 

Bethlcn Gabor* Hungarian leader, 649, 
652, 768 

Beth) en, Stephen 1172 
Bcthmann^HolIweg German chanccUor^ 
^ 1075 


Beust Austrian minister, 940—942 
Beyond Good Qnd Evil, Nietzsche 972 
Beza, Theodore political philosopher, 622 
Beziers 405,617 
Bibars sultan of Egypt, 390 
Bible 471, 535, 556, 594, 604, 612, 634, 673, 
788, 797 

Bichat, Stephen medical philosopher, 838 

Bienville French go\ernor, 813 

Btg Monty, T ht, Dos Passes 1027 

Billung, Bernhaid 296-297, 327 

Billung, Hedwig 334 

Billung, Hermann 293 

Billungers 293-294, 296, 334 

Biography 546-547 

Biology 557, 1009, 1018-1019 

Birmingham 980 

Bishop 203, 396 

Bismarck, Otto von 918-919, 921, 930- 
931, 937-944, 959-962, 968-971, 993, 
1059-1064 
Bithynn 120, 137 
Bjorko 1068 
Bhck Death 483, 545 
Black Fnars jid? Dominicans 
Black Sei 26,54,169,196,553 
Blake admiral, 691, 693, 706 
Blanc, Louis 922-926, 931, 967 
Blanche of Castile 431-432 
Blanqm, Louis Auguste 967, 1002 
Blasis, Carlo 1039 
Blenheim, battle of 744-745 
Blois, county of 306 
Blonk Dutch explorei, 785 
Bluchei Pi ussian general, 890 
Blum, Leon 1149-1155 
Blumenback, Johann 837 
Boats Neolithic, 7 
Bobadilia, Beatnz de 575 
Bobbio. Irish monasteiy, 224 
Boccaccio, Giovanni 543-546, 552, 558, 
789 

Bodin, Jean French publicist, 756 
Boehm musical instruments and, 1032 
Boeotia 30, 53, 77 
Boethius 192,478 

Boerhaave, Herman medical philosopher, 
837 

Boers, 1046 
Boer War 985,1066 
Bogart profcfisor, 1094 
Bogomils* 403, 525-527 
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Bohemia, Bohemians 240-241, 289 296 
327, 501, 507-508, 520, 533-537, 581,’ 
635, 647HS60, 747-752, 828-829, 850, 
920 

post-World War, 1103-1104, 1165-1171 
Bohemian Brethren 647 
Bohemond 378,379 
Bohr scientist, 1016 
BoiJeau 795 
Bois le Due 703 
Bokhara 256,520 
Boleslav of Poland, 292 
Boleyn, Anne 603,628 
Bolmgbroke orator, 750 
BoUandists 796 
Bologna 206, 414, 464, 548 
University of, 555 
Bolsheviks 955, 1090, 1114-1126 
Bombay English in, 785 
Bonald literary reactionist, 1022 
Bonaparte, Jerome 886 
Bonaparte, Joseph 886, 888 
Bonaparte, Louis Napoleon see Napoleon 
III 

Bonaparte, Napoleon see Napoleon I 
Boniface VIII, pope 401, 418-420, 433- 
436, 447, 473, 479, 502, 528, 537 
Boniface IX, pope 531 
Boniface, St 227-230,461 
Boniface, of Montferrat marquis, 386 
Boniface, of Savoy archbishop of Canter- 
bury, 423 

Boniface, of Tuscany count, 325 
Bonnet, Charles medical studies, 838 
Boo\ of the Dead, The 21 
Boo\ of the Prefect, Leo VI 263 
Boppard 510 

Boquet, Henri witch killer, 800 
Bordeaux 275, 277, 482-483, 487, 490, 496, 
627 

Boris III 1176 
Borneo 772,781,977 

Bosnia 259, 525, 833, 941, 957, 959-960, 
1070-1071, 1103-1104 
Boso king of Burgundy, 273 
Bossuet bishop of Meaux, 723-724, 794- 
795 

Bosworth Field, battle of 570 
Botany medieval, 468, 797-800, 837 
Botany Bay 818 
Bothwell 60$ 

Botucelh artist, 548 


Boucher, Frangois painter, 842 
Boucicaut French marshal, 523 
Bouffiers French general, 709, 740 
Boulanger French politician, 965-966 
Boulogne World War and, 1080 
Bomgeois Gentilhomine , Le Mohere, 794 
Bourgeoisie see Middle class 
Bourges 311 

Bouvines, battle of 347, 369 
Boxer Rebellion 1050 
Boyle, Robert 798, 837 
Boyne, battle of the 739 
Brabant 583,712 
Bradley, James astronomer, 836 
Bradshaw Puritan leader, 727 
Brady writer, 1141 
Brahe, Tycho astronomer, 797-798 
Bramante architect, 552, 796 
Brancusi, Constantin 1038 
Brandenburg 241, 287, 338, 507-508, 652, 
655-660, 738-740, 763, 785 
Brandon, Charles duke of Suffolk, 581 
Brandt, Sebastian wnter, 555 
Brazil 562, 707, 708, 772-773, 777, 782, 
784, 908 

Breakspeare, Nicholas see Hadrian IV, 
pope 

Breda 665 

Declaration of, 726-727 
Peace of, 708 

Breisach 657, 659, 721-723, 740 

Breitenfeld, battle of 654 

Bremen 462, 511-515, 652, 658-659, 766 

Brendan, St 214 

Brescia 343,414 

Brest naval arsenal, 720 

Brest-Lito\sk, treaty of 1090, 1116 

Bretigny, treaty of 485 

Breton, Cape 563 

Breton language 468 

Bretons m France, 271 

Breysig, Kurt 1031 

Bnand, Aristide 967-968, 1137 

Bright, John 982 

Bnssot Girondm, 867 

Bnstol 563,683,685 

Britain 2, 135^141, 148, 157, 164, 181-183, 
209,211-212 

Bee also England, Great Britain 
Bntish Church 217, 233 
British East Ahaca 1046 
British Guiana 1057'-1058 
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Brittany 180, 271, 275, 301, 571, 855, 880- 
891 

Brockdorfl Rintzau, Count 1101 
BioitzeAge 51,274 
Brown, John medical philosopher, 837 
Biowne, Sir Thomas 700, 793 
Ikowning, Elizabeth Barrett 1023 
Browning, Robeit 545, 1023 
Brownists 608, 669, 672-688 
Bruce, Robert king of Scotland, 480 
Biudzewo, Albert astronomer, 558-559 
Bruges 369,511-513,553,583 
Brunanburg, battle of 304 
Brundisium 124 
Brunelleschi architect, 552 
Brunmg, Heinrich 1140 
Bruno, archbishop of Cologne, 288, 305, 
325, 398, 461 

Bruno, bishop of Toul see Leo IX, pope 

Brunswick 344,510,910 

Brussels 584, 621, 645 

Bruttians, Bruttium 95, 178 

Bryan, William Jennings 1089 

Buchan, John 696 

Buchanan, Geoige 622 

Buckingham, Dukes of 676, 712 

Buckle, Henry 1029 

BudaPesth 768-769 

Buddi nh 0 Q\st Mann 1 025 

Buenos Aires 774 

Buffon, George 837-838 

Building code 130 

Bukhaia see Bokhara 

Bukovina 1104-1105 

Bulgaria 6, 174, 197, 198, 228, 233, 240, 
260-264, 290, 521, 946, 959-960 
developments leading to World War m, 
1061-1076 

post-World War, 1104-1111, 1175-1176, 
1179-1180 

World War and, 1076-1094 
Bull defined, 419 

Bulow German chancellor, 972, 1068 
Bunsen scientist, 1010 
Bunyan, John preacher, 731, 793 
Bureau Brothers gun founders, 496 
Burg meaning, 286 
Burgh, Hubert dc« 422-423 
Burgos* 439 

Burgundians, Burgundy* 166, 170, 179, 
182, 207, 219-222, 2?3, 294, 301, S68- 
570, 581, 855 


Bui gundy, House of genealogy, 578 
Buike, Edmund 738, 1022 
Burleigh Elizabethan statesman, 629 
Burma 1048-1049,1055 
Burnet bishop, 793 
Burns, Robert 843, 1021 
Bui rus pi actoi laii prefect, 1 34-1 35 
Bushmen Aribs and, 256 
Business orgini/ation modern develop 
ment, 993-1008 
Bute 214 

Butler, Samuel Restoration writer, 793 
Byblos Egyptians and, 17 
Byron, Lord 906, 1023 
Byzantine culture 162 
Byzantine emperors lists, 201, 267, 374, 
527 

Latin, list, 374 

Byzantine Empiie 189-201, 240, 259-266, 
281-282, 290-292, 392, 522, 761 
crusades and, 346, 378-391 
ByT’antitun stt Constantinople 
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Cabot, John explorei, 563 
Cibot, Sebastiin exploier, 563 
Cabrera, Andres de 575 
Cade, Jaek 497 
Cadiz 50,439,624,676 
Caedmon 471 

Caesar, Gaius Julius 123-127, 130, 132, 
165-170 

Caesai titleof office, 152 
Caesaiea see of, 203 
Caetani family 418 
Cairo 1042 

Cajetan legate m Germany, 593 
Calabria 228, 290-292, 298 
Calais 483, 485, 487, 490, 496, 1080 
Calcutta 786 

Calder, Sir Robert admiral, 884 

Calderon de la Barca 791-792 

Caledonia Christianity, 213 

Calendars 4, 10, 19, 25, 247 

Calicut’ 561, 771, 781 

California’ 564^ 1047 

California Institute of Technology, 1011 

Caligula 134-135 

Galuttus II, pope* 335, 354 

Calmar, Union of 515,599 

Calonne French finance minister, 856 
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Calvin, John 597, 600-603, 756 
Calvinism, Calvinists 584, 607-610, 646- 
660, 672-688, 883 

Camaldolesians monastic order, 398 
Cambodia 772, 928, 1049 
Cambrai 715 
peace of, 586 

Cambresis Louis XIV claims, 710 
Cambridge Uni\ ersity 465, 700 
Cambyses Persian king, 65 
Cameronians 731 
Cameroons 1045 
Camin m Thirty Years’ War, 652 
Camisards 743 

Cammm in Thirty Years’ War, 659 
Camoens Portuguese poet, 788 
Campagna see Campania 
Cmnpmgn, T he, Addison 744 
Campania 51, 95, 120, 281 
Campo Formio, treaty of 879 
Canaan 43,45 

Can Ida 784, 786, 814, 829-830, 839, 1186 
Canals English, 688 
Cananor Dutch in, 781 
Canary Islands 561, 742-752, 770, 1182 
Canning English statesman, 897-900, 1060 
Canossa Henry IV at, 332 
Canova, Antonio 1037 
Canterbury 217 

CanUtbmy Tales, Chaucer 363, 471, 558 
Cantique de la Ligue, La 625 
Canton 256,771,1196 
Canute, king of England and Denmark 
239, 287, 293-294, 314-316, 320 
Cape Colony 785, 895, 1046 
Cape Town 817, 1046 
Capctian dynasty genealogy, 302 
Cape Verde Islands 561 
Capitalism ancient, 55, 113 
early modern, 809-821 
modern development, 993-1008, 1040- 
1058, 1060, 1129, 1179 
m U $ literature, 1026 
Caporetto, battle of 1091 
Cappadocia 33, 200, 211 
Cappel, battle of 599 
Capuchins established, 614 
Caracalla emperor, 148, 168 
Baths of, 151 

Caracas ^ Spanish settlement, 774-775 
Caraffa, Cardinal see Paul IV, pope 
Carbonari 908-909 


Carcassonne Inquisition at, 406 
Cardinals, College of 327, 400-402 
Carelia Russia gets, 766 
Cana, Canans 47, 78 • 

Canbs 776 

Carindiia 328, 501, 889 
Carlisle m the Civil War, 684 
Carloman ste Karlmann 
Carlos, Don, king of the Two Sicilies 827 
Carlos, Don, Spanish pretender 907-908 
Carlowitz, treaty of 769 
Carlsbad Decrees 903, 910 
Carlyle, Thomas 687, 695, 1023-1024, 1029 
Carmel 40 
Carniola 501, 889 
Carnot French general, 872 
Carol II, king of Rumania 1175 
Caroline Islands 1057 
Carolingian dynasty 282-283, 307 
genealogies, 234, 268 

Carolingian Renaissance 218, 236-247, 
461 

Carolus Magnus see Charlemagne 
Carpacao artist, 550 
Carpathians Roman frontiers, 140 
Carpatho Ukraine area 1171 
Carpeaux, Jean Baptiste 1037 
Carr, Robert 671 
Carnck Cromwell at, 694 
Cartels 994-1008 

Carthage 50, 69, 76, 93-96, 105-109, 112, 
115,158,181,200, 204,211,256 
Carthagena, Colombia 562, 774 
Carthagena, Spam 194 
Carthusians monastic order, 398 
Cartier, Jacques 563 
Cartography Renaissance, 554 
Carving 476, 795 
Casaubon scholar, 796 
Casimir the Great, Polish king 508 
Caspian region 3 
Cassel, battle of 481 
Cassiodorus church historian, 209 
Cassiodorus founder of monastencs, 215 
Cassiodorus musical scholar, 478 
Cassius, Dio 150 
Castelnaudary 405 

Castile 330,439^1,486,567,573,590 
kings, genealogy, 442 
Castleimldmg, medieval 476 
Casilaname, Lady 727 
Casdereagh 892-900, iW? 
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Catnloma 441, 573, 584, 657-659, 663, 
1181-1185 

Caterim de Goinnro 385 
Catlvnnsts 374, 392, 403-405, 526 
Cathedril defined, 396 
Catherine, Polish princess 762 
Catheiine, queen of Heniy V 493 
C ithenne of Aragon, queen of Henry VIII 
603, 606 

Catherine of Biaganza, queen of Charles 
II 708 

Catherine I, czarina 766 
Catherine II the Great, czarina 824-835, 
849, 1124 

Catherine, St , of Siena 533 
Catholic Action groups 1004 
Catholic Center party 969 
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Colonna, Sciarra 419-420 
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Columban, St 224 

Columbus, Christopher 558, 561-564, 797 
Comedy Greek, 73, 89 
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independence movements, 906 
insurrection m 1863 930, 952 
Jews in, 392 

League of Nations and, 1110 
Lithuania and, 508, 515, 761, 1173-1174 
Mongols defeat, 520 
Napoleon and, 885, 888 
partitions of, 832-834, 835, 872 
post-Munich, 1198-1199 
Reformation in, 599 

Russia and, 823-835, 894, 938, 949, 1173- 
1174 

Slav tribes, 292 
Sweden and, 762, 764-769 
Turks and, 525, 763-767 
U,SSR and, 1125 

World War and, 1085, 1098-1111, 1116, 
1173-1174 

Pole, cardinal 607,611,612 
PoHcc French, 716 
MrnmUi 130 

Prince dc. French minister, 912 


Polls 55-60,79 
Polish Corridor 168,1199 
Polish Succession, War of 762-763, 827 
Political Arithmetic, Petty 757 
Political economy early studies, 756-759 
Political organization Achaean, ^8,2^8 
after the Renaissance, 567-575 
Arabs, 248 
Augustan, 128-133 
Babylonian, 21-23 
Bologna, 540 
British India, 1054 
Byzantine, 195, 261 
cabinet, 737 
Calvinist, 600-603 
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Constance, 536 
Cretan, 32 
Dutch Republic, 808 
Egyptian, 13, 17-21 
ciglatcenth century, 805-821 
English, 215-217, 421-422, 429-436, 669 
676-678, 728-729, 732, 737, 749-750, 
808, 853 

Fascist Party, 1129 
Ferrara, 540 

feudal, 295, 307, 429-436, 445-448 
Florence, 540 

Frankish Empire, 218, 242 
French, 308-309, 355-374, 42M22, 434, 
602, 855, 860-864, 964-965 
Genoa, 540 

Germany, 166-170, 285-296, 345, 5H, 
591,968-970 

Greek, 49-50, 56-60, 69, 70, 86 
Hebrew, 44 
Hiuite, 33-34 

Holy Roman Empire, 242-246 
Indus Valley, 15 
Ireland, 212-214 
Islam, 255 

Italian, 540, 1128-1130 
Japanese, 1051 

Macedonian imperial, 85-r88 
Magna Carta, 370-371 
Mantua, 540 
medieval towns, 459 
Mesopotamian, 14-15, 21-23 
Milan, 540 

modern democradc state, 990-1008 
Napoleomc, 882 
neolithit, 8-^ 
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Norman English, 349-351, 359-361 
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p ipacy, 529 

party, 732, 737, 749-750, 853-854, 981 

Pei Sian, 65-66 

Perugia, 540 

Phoemci ui, 41 

Poland, 760, 830, 834 

Rimini, 540 

Roman Catholic Church, 158-165, 395- 
397 

Roman impernl, 86, 99-102, 114-153, 
157 

Russia, 266, 950-952 
Spanish Aineucan, 773 
Spun, 661-662, 1180-1185 
Sp'irt\,57 
Sumerian, 14-15 
Turkish, 524,945 
USSR, 1117-1126 
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623 

hciicvo^ctu despotism, 847-854 
deism and, 839 

Ficnch Revolutionary, 860-864 
Greek, 79, 85 
Marxian, 1000 
modem movements m, 845 
post-Nipokonic, 903 
lomanticism, 903 
Stuart kings, 667-688 
Utopian, 572 

Politics religion and, 309, 403, 590, 646- 
660, 667-688, 908, 1004 
iheones of, 56-60 
Polmc^, Amioih 506 
Pollentia, battle of 176 
Polo, Marco 518,522 
Polybius Gieek historian, 96, 547 
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Pombal, Marquis of 852 
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in the Thirty Years* War, 652, 653, 658- 
659 

Poles get, 766 
Prussia gels, 894 
Sweden gets, 715 
Pompadour, Madame de* 829 
Pompeii Etruscans in, 95 
Pompey, Gnaeus: 121, 122-125 
Pondicjicrri: 740, 784 
Pontifex Maximus* papal title, 206 


PontNeuf 638 
Ponlus Roni'in wars, 120, 122 
Poor relief Romm, 117, 121, 125, 130 
Russian, 953-954 
under Theodoiic, 191 
Pool Rtchaid*s Almanac, Pranklm 1026 
Pope, Alcxandei 750 
Popes dogmi of inf illibilily, 1003 
list of, 537, 538 
power of office, 400-402 
status of, 204 
See also Papacy 
Popish Plot 732 
Popolo d^ltaltajl 1127 
Popular Fiont French, 1153-1155 
Spanish, 1182-1185 
Port Arthur 1049-1050, 1052, 1066 
Port Baios 1101 

Portland, Lord English diplomat, 740 
Porto Bello Spanish settlement, 774, 776 
Porto Rico tti Puerto Rico 
Portosegiuo founded, 772 
PoiL Royal see Annapolis 
Portsmouth in tine Civil War, 682 
Pol tugal Amcnc in Indi ins and, 774-775, 
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benevolent despotism in, 852 
Christians take, 439 
colonial enterpuse, 770-786, 811 
Dutch Republic and, 707-708, 781-782, 
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England and, 384, 748-754 
explorations, 561-564, 770-786 
Flench Revolution and, 870-876 
kingdom of, 573 
liberalism in, 907-908 
Napoleon I and, 880-891 
Nine Power Pact, 1193 
rebellion against Spam, 663 
republic, 976 

revolutionary movements, 898-900 
Spanish province, 624 
Thirty Years* War, 657-659 
World War and, 1076-1094 
Portuguese East Africa* 561 
Poituguese West Africa 561 
Potato War 830 
Poto Bavarian noble, 297 
Potosi mines, 776 
Potter, Paul Flemish painter, 708 
Potter*s wheel invention of, 19 
Pottery* 5, 32, 35 
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Poverty Church ideal, 405-411 
Power sources of industrial, 756, 820-821 
Powers, Hiram 1037 
Poznan Polish capital, 292 
Praemunire, Statute of 488, 533 
Praetor 107 

Pragmatic Sanction 827-829 
Prague 647-660 
treaty of, 940 
University, 465, 535 
Ptmse of Polly, Erasmus 555 
Pfayer Boo\, of Edward VI 632 
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PrSaeuses ndicules, Les, Moliere 794 
Premonstratensians 361, 399 
Presbyterians 601, 608, 669, 672-688, 693- 
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Presterjohn 518 
Preston, battle of 687 
Pressburg, treaty of 885 
Prices 153,654 
Pride, Thomas 687 
Priestley, Joseph 837, 1009 
Priests celibacy, 326 
Egyptian, 18 
Hebrew, 45 
Hittite, 33 
Mesopotamian, 24 
Roman Christian, 159 
social role, 9 
Pneur general, 872 
Pnmo de Rivera, Miguel 1181 
Primogeniture France, 507 
Germany, 507 
law of, 297-298, 311 
Prtnee, Machiavelh 546, 568 
Princeps defined, 128 
Pnnctpta, Newton 799 
Principles of Geology, Lyell 1002 
Pnnaples of Morals and Legislation, 
Bentham 904 j 

Pnnting 555-557, 567, 591-592, 992 
Prior, Mattliew 734 
Pnones defined, 322 
Pnpet Marshes Goths m, 169 
Problem of Wmeland^ The, Halldor Her 
mansson 280 
Probus, emperor 170, 191 
Procedures and Metaphysics, Strong, 1009 
Professional class, 460, 809, 865-877 
Prolctanat 883, 901, 927^929 


anarchist views, 1001 
democracy and, 846 
dictatorship of the, 1113-1126 
in England, 489-490, 573, 979-989 
m France, 922-926, 963-964, 967-968, 
1150-1155 

French Revolution and, 860-877 
in Germany, 970, 1134-1140 
Industrial Revolution and, 819-821 
Marxian view, 999-1001 
m the modern democratic slate, 990- 
1008 

Old Regime and, 807-808 
origins, 328-329 
Reformation md, 592 
Russian, 953-959, 1112-1126 
Piometheus, Andrade 1025-1026 
Piopagation of the Failh, Congregation 
for 723 

Property anarchist views, 1001 
Prophets Hebrew, 45 
Propontis Hellenic settlements, 54 
Protagoras 73 

Protestantism, Protestants 646-660, 738, 
748-754, 838, 1005-1006 
Protestant Union 647-660 
Protopopov czanst minister, 1113 
Proudhon, Pierre Joseph 923, 967, 1001- 
1002 

Provence 228, 229, 311, 586 
m Burgundy kingdom, 273 
France takes, 569 
heresy in, 403 
m Holy Romm Empire, 271 
monasticism in, 211 
Moslems m, 226, 281, 587 
Provisors, Smite of 488, 533 
Prussn Austria and, 823-835, 930-931 
benevolent despotism in, 847 
China and, 1049-1053 
Congress of Vienna, 892-900 
early history, 761 
education in, 1005 
England and, 813-814, 829 
ethnology, 760 

French Revolution and, 867-876 
Germanic Confederation, 909-912 
Germans conquer, 509 
Gcnmn unification and, 911, 930-931. 
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Hohenzollern kings, genealogy, 1096 
jmpenal expansion, 823-835 
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knightly orders in, 435, 509 
libei ilism in, 910 
Nipolcon 'ind, 885-891 
Pohnd 'ind, 832-835 
Potito Wir, 830 

rtvolulioini y movements, 906, 916-92! 
Russi i mid, 824 
Seven Yems’ W u, 829-830 
Sweden ind, 762 
1 in key and, 947-962 
Wu of the Austnin Suecession, 828- 
829 

War of the Sp inish Succession, 747-752 
Woild War settlements, 1102 
Pruth, peace of 766 
Piynne Puiitmi pnmphleteei, 678, 700 
Pskov Flinsn. m, 515 
Psychology modem development, 1019 
Public fin nice Aiabian Fmpirt, 255-256 
Dutch, 755 

rnghnd, 487-488, 670-672, 730, 737, 
755, 087 

Fieneh, 300, 637, 641-643, 717-710, 901, 
1150 

Fieneh Revolution and, 856-861, 862-863 
Italian, 074, 1131 
Nipoleonic, 882 
papal, 401-402, 528-529 
Romm, 114, 129-130, 149 
Spanish, 662 
USSR, 1121-1122 
Woild War, 1089-1000 
Public Safety, Commitiee of 871-875 
Public works Athens, 74 
Roman, 125 
Puerto Rico 773, 1058 
Pulgar, Hernanelo de 575 
Pultova, battle of 766 
PumeWais 105-100,112 
Punt Pgypti in trade with, 19 
Puicdl, Henry 796 
Pu> ^atona, Dante 502 
Purgatory, doctrine of, 208 
Puntinism, Punians 601-610 
m I ngland, 630-634, 667 
Hobbes and, 697 
in New FnglancJ, 779 
Shakespeare and, 697 
Puy Brotherhood of God in, 324 
Pu Yi, Henry, Manchu emperor, U94 
Pydna, battle of » 111 
Pym, John, 671, 677^8&, 692 , 


Pynmids Egyptian, 17, 19 
Pyrenees Hellenic settlements, 54 
treaties of the, 645, 666, 710 
Pyrrhus, king of Epuus 94-95, 102 
Pyth igoras 97 

Pytheis of Maiseilles tr iveller, 90, 165 
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Qiudi 168,171 
Quidnvium 466 

Quadruple Allnnces 895-897, 1059-1060 

Quaestor 114 

Quakers 693-694, 840 

Quanta Cm a, Pius IX 1003 

Qinrles, Fnncis 793 

Qu itei mry era subdivisions of, 4 

Quebec French in, 783 

Qutdhnburg 290 

Queen Anne’s Wni 785 

Quesn ly, Francois 844 

qti( hi pioputU?, Proudhon 

1001 

Qma emptoteStSUxiuit 430 
Quintuple Alliance 897 

R 

Ra Fgyptnn god, 17, 20 
Rabanus M lurus 246, 461 
R ibel us, Fran<,fOis 787, 794 
Race 3*^ 

Ratine Fieneh di amatist, 794, 795 

Radagais 176, 177 

Radbod, bishop of Utrecht 230 

Riche'll SotiaUst I^arty French, 1153-1155 

Ridio, 992-993, 1013 

Rietia 166, 191 

Ramald, aiclibishop of Cologne 341-342 
Raleigh, Sir Walter 630-634, 663, 77B 
Ralph Fhmbard, bishop of Durham 354 
Ramadan 249, 252 
Rameau, Jean-Phihppe 842 
Ramiro 11, bng of Leon 439 
Ramon Berenger IV 439 
Ramses III, 45 

Ranke, Leopold von 1030-1031 
Rnpallo, treaty of 1137 
Raphael* artist, 548-549, 795 
Rascia Banaieof, 523 
Raspium 1113 
Rus Slnmra* writing, 10 
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Rationalism Renaissance and, 543 
Ritisbon 140 

Ratke German educator, 796 
Ratzeburg 652, 659 
Ravaillftc assassin of Henry IV, 638 
Ravenna 132, 176, 191, 194, 199, 206, 228 
battle of, 580 
Ray, John 799, 837 
Raymond of St Gilles 377, 378, 379 
Raymond VI of Toulouse 404-405 
Reaction political, 901-914 
Reading abbey 605 
Record, Robert 797 
Records history and, 2 
Reco} ds of the Tou^et , Prynne 700 
Red Cross 1079, 1111 
Redi zoologist, 799 
Red Sea 66, 196 

Reftecttons on the Revolution m Fiance f 
Burke 1022 

Reformation 515, 581, 587, 589, 590-622, 
646, 806 

m Denmark, 760 
economic conditions and, 757 
m Ireland, 633 
m Norway, 760 
political aspects, 590-610 
printing and, 613-614 
rehgious wars, 616-627 
in Sweden, 760 

Reform Bill of 1832 431, 695, 913-914, 
980, 981 

Reform Bill of 1867 983 
Regensburg 525,655 
Regiomontanus astronomer, 557-558 
Regulating Act 817 
Reichenau 295, 461 
Reign of Terror 871-875 
Reims see Rheims 
Reinsurance treaty, 1062-1066 
Relativity 1002-1003, 1011, 1014-1015 
Relief work see Work reli^ 

Reltgto Medict, Browne 793 
Religion 20, 38, 191, 840, 848, 883 
anaent survivals, 405 
anthropomorphic, 19-20 
Afab nature worslup, 249 
Asia, 517 
Athenian, 72, 112 
beasti-gods, 20 
By5&ahtine„ 196 

Carthaginian, 98 i 


Cretan, 32 

crusades and, 375-390 
Dionysiac, 60 
education and, 796 
Egyptian, 13, 17-21, 35 
England, 629-633, 738 
Etruscan, 98 
France, 224, 623 
Greek, 72 
Hebxew, 44 
Hellenistic, 60, 88, 91 
imperialism and, 1041 
Indus valley, 15 
mtcrnational relations and, 710 
Magian, 258 

medieval conflicts, 248-266 
Mesopotamian, 14-15, 24 
Nationalism and, 250-266 
neolithic, 8-9 
paleolithic, 6 
Persia, 517 

politics and, 309, 403, 590, 646-660 
667-688, 904 
Renaissance, 543 

Roman, 99, 103, 112, 132, 141-143, 149, 
151, 157-165, 185 
Saxons, 238 
Science and, 838, 1003 
Shvs, 526 
Sumerian, 14-15 
See also Christianity, Islam, etc 
Rembrandt Dutch pamltr, 795 
Remi,St 219,227 
R6ny, Nicholas witch killer, 800 
Renaissance 554-559, 806 
See also Carolmgian Renaissance, Ital 
lan Renaissance, Twelfth - Century 
Renaissance 
RenardtheFox 470 
Ren4 king of Naples 497 
Renoir French painter, 1036 
Reparations pioblem: 1103-1111, 1136 
Republicanism Roman Catholic Church 
and, 1003-1004 
Requesens governor, 621 
Restitution, Edict of 652-660 
Restoration m England, 726-736 
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Retz, Jean de* 644 
Reunion, Qiambcrs ofs 721, 738 
Revah 509, S15 
Revolution age of, 805 
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Ribeui Spinish pnmter, 795 
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land 363-372, 385, 399 
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Rich ird III, king of England 570-571 
Richard ///, Slnkespeaie, 792 
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Riehaid, duke of Yoi k 498 
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Rich lid of Cornwall 345, 499 
Riehardson, Samuel, 843 
Richehcu, Caiditnl 635, 639-645, 655- 
660, 663, 665, 709-725, 738, 791, 855 
Ridley, Inshop 607 
Ricn/i, Cola di 530 
Riga* 509,515, 765,957 
Right, Petition of 676,679,737 
Rights, Bill of 737 

Rikimer* German-Roman general, 171, 
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Rinuccini librettist, 790 
RisofgmentOt Ih 915-916, 932 
Rivera, Diego* 1036 

Rizzioj favorite of Mary, queen of Scots, 
609 

Roads 63, 66, 104, 130, 138, 139, 638 
Roanoke Island Italcigh’s colony, 778 
Robbia, Lucca della: 55! 
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Robeit Guiscaid, duke of Apuln 333 
Robert the Suong, count of Pans 278, 
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Robespieiie, Miximilnn, 867-875, 877 
Robinson, J inies Hirvcy 1031 
Robinson Crusoe, Defoe 794 
Robles, Gil 1182 
Rochefort naval aisenal, 720 
Roches, Peter de, bishop 423 
Rochester, Lord 728 
Rochester see founded, 217 
Roeque, Colonel de la 1154 
Rocroy 664-665 
Rodin, Auguste 1037 
Rodostro 388 
Roemci physicist, 799 
Roentgen physicist, 993, 1013 
Roger of Heielord 167 
Roggeveen Dutch explorer, 782 
Rohan, duke of Huguenot leader, 640 
Rohm Nas^i leader, 1142 
Roland, count of the Maik of Brittany 
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Rolf, duke of Noimmdy* 278, 303 
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early medieval, 158-165 
education and, 1003-1004 
m England, 209-218, 351, 521-522, 630- 
634, 672, 693-694, 738, 913, 983 
Fascism and, 1130 
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396-397 
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French Revolution and, 862-863 
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Holy Roman Empire and, 288-298 
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in Italy, 973-974 
Justinian and, 193-194 
liberalism in, 909 
Lombards and, 229 
mirnage and, 1003-1004 
m Naples, 851-852 
nationalism and, 1003-1004 
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reform of, 534-537, 590 
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republicanism and, 1003-1004 
Restoration and, 732-736 
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in Sicily, 851-852 
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socialism and, 1003-1004 
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Romanov dynasty 761-769, 822 
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